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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


No. CLXIII. New Semes.—Jcly 1, 1880. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ATHEISM. 

Thi;iie are those who deny or doubt the existence of God. 
Others again assert that the question of the existence of a deity 
is a question lying wholly beyond the range of human know¬ 
ledge, and therefore nothing can bo affirmed conccniing it. How 
irvido is the diiference between such opinions and the belief of 
Chri.stians, who form the great majoritj’’ of Englishmen, it is neod- 
I 0 S.S to point out. But the question arises whether the Christian 
majority ought to deprive persons who deny or doubt the existence 
of a deity of any of those rights or privileges which they would 
certainly enjoy as Jlnglish citizens if their opinioiis concerning the 
Supreme Being were in accordance with Christian teaching? In 
some matters no such deprivations are inflicted. If, for instance, an 
atheist has to give evidence in a court of justice, he is allowed to 
make u solemn affirmation instead of using the words " So help mo, 
God! ” In this case he exercises his rights as a citizen, without 
being obliged to utter the name of God while denying his existence. 
Thus our law courts give to the atheist the same measure of civil and 
religious liberty which is possessed bj’- his Christian fellow-citizens. 
But if elected to sit in Parliament those same w'ords prevent the atheist 
taking his seat, unless he be dishonest enough to utter them with 
his lips while repudiating them in his heart. If he be an honest man 
the words “So help me, God!” must be as repugnant to his convic¬ 
tions as tho word “ So help me, Brahma ! ” would bo to a Christian. 
Would it not, then, bo right that Parliament should allow to the 
atheist what tho courts of law allow to him, viz. the permission to 
make a solemn affirmation instead of using the words “ So help me, 
God” ? Would it not bo well to give the choice of taking an oath 
or of making an affirmation to all persons under all circumstances ? 

As a Christian, not merely by education, but by personal con¬ 
viction, I am satisfied that such is the course which should be 
adopted, not only as a matter of policy, but as a matter of priuciple. 
In maintaining this opinion I imoceod to ask what is the question at 
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issue between tihe Christian and the atheist f It is whether or not 
there is a God^ Now this is a purely religious question, the reply td 
which must come from the convictions of the understanding and the 
conscience. The Christian affirms, the atheist denies, the eadstence 
of God. But has cither of them the right to inflict civil depriva¬ 
tions upon the other on account of this difference ? Surely not the 
Christian if he obeys his Saviour’s teaching: ** Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the prophets.” Now the Christian 
would assuredly complain if his atheistic fellow-citizens deprived 
him of any of his civil rights or privileges simply because his con¬ 
victions were opposed to theirs on the question of the existence of 
God. Obviously, then, if Christians inflict deprivations on the 
atheist for that very same difference of conviction, they do to him 
what they would not that he should do to them, and they thereby 
break the command given them by him whom they caU Lord and 
Master. If we turn to the life of Jesus we shall find him teaching 
his disciples to put in practice the duty of doing to others os they 
would be done by, while ever discountenancing appeals to force as a 
means of farthering the cause of Christian truth. One day he came 
to a certain Samaritan village where they would not receive him, 
because he was going up to Jerusalem to worship. Theibigotry of 
the Samaritans was roused by this simple fact. The disciples wished 
to reply by an act equally bigoted and more violent. ‘*Lord,” said 
they, ** wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, oven as Elias did?” But though they sought 
to strengthen their case by appealing to the example set by a great 
prophet who lived under the less enlightened teaching of the Mosaic 
dispensation, Jesus turned and “ rebuked them,” saying, “ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” How many a bloody page 
has defiled the history of Christendom during the last fifteen centuries 
because this rebuke of the Saviour’s has been habitually disregarded 
by those who have set up special claims to be his ministers in Church 
and State. Among the precepts, specially sanctioned by Christ, a 
prominent place is given to the duty of loving our neighbours as our¬ 
selves. When in explanation of it the Jewish lawyer asked, “ Who 
is my neighbour?” the Saviour (himself a Jew) answered by the 
story of the Good Samaritan. Now the Samaritan was to the Jew 
an ^en by birth and a heretic by religion. It was as if, being now 
on earth, J^us had held up to a number of Scotch Protestants a 
French Jesuit as an example of Christian charity when a Presby- 
terisn minister, instead of relieving the distressed, had j^sed by on 
the side; or as if, being surrounded by extreme Bomanists, 
^i^ur had ^emplified true charity by the conduct of a Gal- 
; or, when addressing devoted Anglican priests, Jesus 
how one of their,oMer turned from those in misery 
nidd, kit them to be ^ed for by an American Unitarian. Thus 
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vividly does Christ set foi^th his rule of Christian charily, of doing 
to others as wo would that others should do to us, <o the confusion 
aHko of national and of religious prejudices. 

When the pooplo “ cnuio by force to make him a king,” he at 
once withdrew himself, for his kingdom was a spiritual one, whoso 
weapons were lo be *‘not carnal,” but ‘^mighly through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds.’’ Thus was it that to do to others as 
we would be done by, to arouse the conscionco, to convert the heart, 
to rebuke every appeal to force, were not only principles to bo fmrnd 
in the Saviour’s teaching, but principles which he applied in tlic 
daily maintenance and propagation of his religion, “ leaving ns an 
example that wo should follow his stops.” That example and those 
principles are good for public as well as for private life, for the 
framers of national laws as well as for individuals in their daily 
intoreourse with their brother men. 

For the first three eenturies Christians possessed no temporal 
power which enabled them to apply to non-Christians oven the 
mildest form of disabling or ropros&iAc Icgishition. Indeed, (Chris¬ 
tianity was the object of frequent and severe pei’secutiou. The violence 
of Homan and of Jewish rultrs exerted against it the full force alike 
of Church and Stale oppo.sition and repression. Christianity had 
nothing to support it but it" own purity aud holiness, the simplicity 
of its faith, and the divinenoss of its love. Its weapons wei*e not 
eamal. Its power and kingdom were not of this w’orld. To its 
opponents it “rendered not evil for e\il, nor railing for railing, but, 
contrariwise, blessing.” Cpon its enemies it did not call down 
“ firo from heaven to eonsume them; ” nor did it summon the arm 
of tempoitil power, nor the forct* of law, lo its oid. It was supported 
by no earthly authoritj'’, it was strong only “in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.” Its wealth consiste<I in “the uusear’chablo 
riches of Christ.” Its ministers were not “lords over God’s heritage, 
hut examples to the flock.” In those days did the did<nple8 of Jesus 
follow in his stcjis, praying for their onomios, giving blessing for 
cursing, persuading, enligbleniug, convincing, and converting. Such 
were the means by wliieli Christianity mightilj’ prevailed. No tem- 
lioral power existed to aid, or rather mar and weaken, its work by 
legislative decrees, civil disabilities, or persecuting law>. After three 
centuries of such labour the glad tidings of great joy which wore to 
bo '*unto all nations” hud by their own innate power overthrown 
the systems of a corrupt and worn-out heathendom in tke hearts of 
monied. At length the holders of temi>oral power were ranged on 
the side of Christianity, and the temporal arm was placed at its 
disposoL Early in the fourth century Christians attained lo political 
rule under Constantine. Tlien they turned aside from tho teaching 
of Christ, and did to others what they would noi that others should 
do to them. Soon tho bitter strife of ecclesiastical disputation, not 
satisfied with znotaphysiool wrangling which puzried the head and 
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liarde&ed the heart, burst out into persecution. Those who called 
thbmselYes Trinitarians and those who called themselves Arians 
dirove each other into exile or prison; according as the one party or 
the other had power to do so. Bigotry triumphed, humanity saffored, 
the precepts and the example of Christ were alike set at nought. 
The evil precedent thus set was habitually followed with constantly 
augmenting injustice, oppression, and cruelty. From that fatal time 
did the fell spirit of force, restraint, civil deprivation, and persecuting 
violence enter upon the Christian scene, defile the Christian Church, 
and dishonour the Christian name. Its evil influence predominated 
in the councils of professedly Christian rulers in Church and State. 
For fifteen centuries it has borne bitter fruit in ovexy land where 
any outward Christian body has had temporal power at its command. 
The stake, the rack, the scaffold, the gibbet, tortures, mutilation, 
exile, penal codes, civil disabilities, have been for generation after 
generation the instruments used for maintaining the dogmas of tliis, 
that, or the other denomination. The chief upholders of such accursed 
instrumentality have been the great majority of kings and priests. 
Did a massacre of St. Bartholomew take place, it was perpetrated by 
a “ most Christian ” king, and countenanced by th<i chief bishop of 
his Church. Were Covenanters hunted down in Scotland, or Roman 
Catholics fearfully oppressed in Ireland, Christian rulers carried out 
the persecuting decrees. Were Jews treated with untold barbaritj’’, 
all Christendom united in the perpetration of it, and seemed with 
one voice to shout, ” All things whatsoever we would not that these 
men should do to us, that will we do to them ; such are our law's and 
our prophets.” Every Philip of Spain has had his Inqiuritiou, 
every Louis XIV. his dragonnadcs, every Charles I. his Star Chamber. 
The history of those Christians who dissented from the Church of 
Rome in Italy, Germany, and Spain, the history of Huguenots in 
France, of Roman Catholics in Ireland and elsewhere, of Noncon¬ 
formists in England, and in their turn of Episcopalians when Inde¬ 
pendents became for a time possessed of temporal pow’or, is the history 
of such violence, injustice, and cruelty that the heart of every humane 
man sickens at the recollection. What, then, must bo the feelings 
of a disciple of Christ, whose law of love, whose gospel of peace and 
good-will, have thus been outraged and repudiated ? Such has been 
the bitter fruit yielded by systems which sought to uphold the faith 
of Christ by force of law and civil deprivations; such, too, the de¬ 
gradation into which they plunged the religion of Jesus; and such 
the dishonour cast thereby upon that “holy name by the which we 
are called.” 

It is said, in exculpation of those who thus persecuted, that they 
were only acting in consonance with the spirit of the age in which 
they lived* Be it so; but the question remains. Was it in accord¬ 
ance with'teaching of Christ? If not, then they and their age 
had deteriorated;. It was not that they failed to discover something 
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n«w, but that they refused to put in , practice the principles which 
he had taughtjind acted on centuries before throughout his life on 
earth. Unless, indeed, it be contended that exile or civil disabilities, 
to say nothing of far worse inflictions, are, by virtue of ecclesiastical 
sophistry, to be considered a deTcl(^mmd of the precept, “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” To impose upon others disabilities which we should proclaim 
unjust if the same persons imposed them upon us, is a strange mode of 
doing as we would be done by, or of loving one’s neighbour as one’s 
self. If in the past Christian rulers were with the “ spirit of the age ” 
when it was one of persecution, at any rate let those of the present 
day be of “ the spmt of the ago ” now that it is one of toleration. 

But it is said that while persecution is wrong, civil disabilities are 
necessaiy for the protection of religion. In the first place facts are 
against this argument. One fact is the history of Christianity 
during the first throe centuries of its existence. No such protection 
either was or could be used, and yet it triumphed. Another fact is 
that just one hundred years ago the United States founded within 
. its dominion a system of the most absolute religious equality. No 
civil disability was permitted to exist, and yet Christianity has com¬ 
pletely maintained its ascendancy. Churches, Sunday schools, reli¬ 
gious meetings, missionary societies, abound and flourish; indeed, if 
report be true, there ai*e no more successful missionaries in the 
world than the American. Yet they have no support whatever in 
their labours, save that arising from the willing aid of their fellow- 
Christians and the power of that gospel whose glad tidings they 
make known. If, forsaking these methods, the professing disciples 
of Christ inflict civil disabilities on others because they deny the 
truths of Christianity, they are only refusing to follow the teaching 
and example of him whom they call Lord and Master, for they are 
at once doing to others what they would not that others should do to 
them. Christians know that they wotild bo the first to cry out 
against the injustice of depriving them of any civil rights which 
they enjoy as the citizens of a free country, because they believe in 
a God—oven “ our Father who is in heaven,” and in his Son whom 
he “sanctified and sent into the world,” that they “might live 
through him.” This being so, Christians, if true to their own 
principles, must not then inflict civil disabilities upon any, be they 
who they may, who differ from or deny the truths taught by 
Christianity. Example, precept, prayer, the convincing men’i 
judgments, the converting their hearts—not civil deprivations nor 
legal penalties—are the means which alone can be rightly employed 
by any Christian, whether ruler or subject, for the maintenance or 
propagation of the religion of Christ. 

Latterly, indeed, great progress has been made throughout 
Christendom in establishing religious liberty. The sooner this is 
completely done, the sooner will be carried out in all its fulness 
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the golden rule of doing to others as we would that others should 
do to us. When, for instance, a citizen of B^gium or Italy 
takes his seat as a member of either house of logisla^re, a declara¬ 
tion of allegiance to the established institutions of tho country 
is read to him, to which he replies simply, “I swear it.*’ Tho 
most complete unbeliever would have no scruple in making 
such a reply. A member of the excellent Society of Friends 
would no doubt ask to be allowed to say, “ I promise it.” Nor 
would any real difficulty arise from the request; it has never been 
made simply because no member of these legislatures has ever 
demanded such a change of expression. In this matter, then, those 
Homan Catholic countries, whether republic or limited monarchy, 
have granted the most absolute religious liberty to all their citizens. 
It is indeed to be hoped that Protestant England will not be less 
tolerant. ISTor should it be forgotten that the French republic and 
the Italian and Belgian monarchies have no offices of State which 
any of their subjects are forbidden to hold on accomit of their reli¬ 
gion. This fact should be borne in mind by those English Pro¬ 
testants who cry out against such an appointment as that of Lord 
Hipon to be Governor-General of India simply because he is a 
Homan Catholic. Do they reallv wish our free and Protestant land 
to be less tolerant than countries tho overwhelming majority of 
whose inhabitants are Homan Catholics ? That would indeed be a 
strange comment upon our boasted “ freedom of private judgment ” 
and our professed “doing unto others as wo would be done by.” 
What would Presbvtcrian Scotland sav if an Italian citizen were 
excluded from high office under the Govennnent of King Humbert 
simply because ho had left tho Homan Church and joined the 
Waldensian? It is surely much more consistent on the part of 
English statesmen to make such appointments quite irrespective of 
religious convictions, as in the case of Mr. Pope Ilennessy and of 
Lord Hipon, the former of whom was appointed by a Conservative 
and the latter by a Liberal Government. 

Civil disabilities, unaccompanied by other penalties, only serve to 
irritate and annoy, without diminishing the power of those who 
undergo them. Indeed, such deprivation of civil rights, when used 
alone, increases the influence of those upon whom such disabilities 
are inflicted. They become semi-martyrs, with a sufficient gfrievance 
for rousing discontent and disaflection. Tho only effectual persecu¬ 
tion is that which is thorough-going. Such was the poli<^ of 
Philip II. of Spain. Ho, indeed, succeeded in utterly repressing 
Jews, Moors, and heretics. If any one desires to see the effects of 
barbarous and anti-Christian policy, when pursued to its fuU 
and legitimate results, let him road Spanish history from Philip’s 
^ time to our own. The consequences of that reb'gious intolerance, 
Oarmd out with pitiless logic, may have redounded to the glory of 
tiiio Chureh, but assuredly not to the prosperity of Spain. 
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It should also be remembered tlmt religious tests are no barriers 
against the Wj|Bt description of men, for while they bar the way of 
the upright man, they are no hindrance to ono who has no principle. 
If a man be honest, but at the same time an atheist, he will recoil 
from saying ** So help me, God; ” but if he bo dishonest he will use 
Ihose words without scruple. Lot a man, then, be not only an 
atheist, but also a liar, and his parliamentary seat is secure. 

In dealing with atheists the Christian must surely desire above all 
things to lead them to see and renounce their errors. But is that 
end likely to be attained by inflicting on them civil disabilities ? Is 
it not much more probable that such proceedings will create a sense 
of injustice find a spirit of opposition ? The atheist naturally feels, 
when so treated, a strong prejudice against Christians who are thus 
doing to him what they would not that he should do to them; nor 
is it to be wondered at if ho be thereby more than ever set against 
their religion. Such a result is all the more certain because the 
diflcrcnco between the atheist and the Christian is a purely religious 
difference. The former will therefore put tho disability he has to 
bear down to tho score of religion, against which his antipathy will 
consequently be excited. In the case of the Bomau Catholic it used 
to be urged that he owned allegiance to a foreign power; in the case 
of tho Jew that he belonged to a foreign nation, and therefore, it was 
argued, neither tho one nor the other could claim the full rights of 
English citizenship. But such excuses for placing civil disabilities 
on the English atheist arc wholly wanting. Reb'gion therefore, and 
religion alone, will have to bear the odium of any civil deprivations 
which he may have to endure. The inevitable result will bo to create 
in his mind a strong aversion to the religion of Christ, which is made 
the cause of laying upon him such unjust and unwise inflictions. 

The fact is that religious conviction is no fit subject for legislative 
enactment or debate; it cannot be decided, in any sense, by a 
majority of votes; no decree of State cun add to its living power, 
though such decree has often weakened its hold on the hearts of men 
by imiting it to disabling, intolerant, or repressive legislation. ]^or 
can the existence of the Almighty and the knowledge of him be 
rightly maintained, taught, or defended, save by those means of 
persuasion and conversion which were alone used or iknctioued by 
Christ. It is just because I beHeve Christianity to bo a light from 
heaven for our guidance on earth that I am convinced the acceptance 
or rejection of that light should be left wholly and only to the 
decision of the conscience and the convictions of the heart. There¬ 
fore I desire that whatever liberties are given to me by the laws of 
my country should be equally given, to each one of my fellow- 
citizens, whatever may be his convictions on the subject of religion, 
whether his opinions be those of the atheist or tho pantheist, the 
agnosfio or the posifivist. I ask for him nothing more. I can con¬ 
sent to give him, nothing less. > John W. Peobyn. 



M, aiMEL ON THE DIVISION OP LAND IN FRANCE.* 

Of late so many arguments and conclusions have been deduced from 
£sot8 and conditions of French agriculture unknown on the other side 
of the Channel, that it might save not a few of us, both disputants 
and readers, from no inconsiderable waste of time to be correctly 
informed as to the main points of this department of the land debate 
in which we are now engaged. The points about France, in respect 
of which we stand most in need of correct information, are the 
degree to which landed property is there divided, and the rate at 
which division is advancing, and the direction it is taking—that is 
to say, the character it is now assuming. These are questions 
merely of figures, and are, therefore, quite distinct from inquiries 
into the debateable -points of the cultural, the economic, and the 
social efiects of the French system, which are partly questions of fact 
and partly of opinion. 

With respect to the former class of questions, M. Gimel, Dirccieur 
des Contributions direcks, two years ago presented to the SockU 
Industrielh dii Nord d$ la Fmme a memoir on the division of landed 
property in the Dipartement dn Not'd, in which the exhaustiveness of 
his method of inquiry and the precision of his statements leave 
nothing to be desired. Ho tells us that in the drawing up and 
caloiilation of the numerous tables from which his conclusions are 
deduced, there was involved the necessity of copying out, adding up, 
recapitulating, verifying, aiid discussing about 15,000,000 figures. 
I propose to dispense here, as much as possible, with all his tabular 
arrays of figures, and to confine myself to indicating his methods of 
investigation and his conclusions. 

To begin, then, with the actual number of proprietors of land in, 
France. The Government has published from time to time returns 
of all the assessments throughout the country. Those general returns 
are drawn up from the communal assessment books. The returns for 
1858, the most recent available for M. GimeTs inquiries on this 
point, give 13,118,723 as the number of assessments for the whole 
: country at that date. !^ach head or entry of assessment comprises 
all the parcels of land in the commune belonging to each proprietor 
in the commune. Of course the number of parcels is very much 
greater than tho number of heads of assessment, which, again, are 
greater than the number of proprietors, because many proprietors 
have property in more than one commune, just os in our modem 

(1) La Lkitim ie la Propriite dam le Lsjpnriemmt du Nord. Far M. Gimel. Chez, 
lottos 
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Doomsday Book the same landowner figures in more tkan one 
county. M. tells ua' that the best authorities are agreed that 

37 pdr cent, must be deducted from the aggregate total of all tho 
communal assessments in order to arrive at tho precise number of 
actual individual proprietors, for the whole country; that is to say, 
37 per cent, of those assessed in the separate communal registers 
hold Itmd in more than one commune, and to that extent swell tho 
number of assessments for the whole country beyond tho number of 
proprietors for the whole country. The number, then, of assessments 
above given having been reduced by this percentage, gives as the 
actual number of individual proprietors of all kinds and degrees for 
the whole of France in the year 1858 the astonishing figures of 
8,204,795. The corresponding figures for the DeparUmmt du Nard 
are 279,079 entries of'assessment in the communal rolls, which, when 
corrected by the above percentage of reduction, give 172,198 indi¬ 
vidual proprietors for the whole department. 

Wo next come to the rate at w’hich the number of proprietors is 
increasing. This may be settled as satisfactorily as the preceding • 
point. A comparison of the returns of 183$ with those of 1858 
shows for the whole of France an increase in tho twenty-three inter¬ 
vening years of 20’37 per cent., or of ‘88 per annum—that is, of not 
so much as 1 per cent. For the Bepartement dit Nord the increase 
for the twenty-three years is 17*59 per cent., or *76 per annum, just 
over three-fourths of 1 per cent. This is the increase in tho number 
of assessments, which we have just seen has to the number of pro¬ 
prietors the ratio of 100 to 03. 

The third question is that of the character of the division of the 
land, and of the recent increase in the division. Tho answer to this 
is precisely what will enable us to understand tho economical, 
political, and social significance of tho two points just ascertained, 
that, namely, of the number of the landowners, and that of the rate 
at which they-are increasing. M. GimeTs elucidation of this question 
is the part of his investigations which, while it is entirely his own, 
is also that which invests them with their chief interest and value. 
Of course the character of the division of the soil can be shown only 
by a classification of all the properties according to size. And if 
such a classification can be obtained at two dates, separated from 
each other by a sufficient interval, we shall then be able to determine 
the rate at which estates of each size are increasing or diminishing. 
It happens that there are no data which would enable us to make 
this classification for the whole of France, because the Government 
returns do not give the acreage on which each assessment is levied, 
but only the amount of the assessment and the number of parcels. 
The ratio of the assessment to the acreage necessarily varies accord¬ 
ing as the land has, or has not, buildings upon it, and according to 
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the character of the buildings, and according to the quality of the 
land and the nature of its produce—^whether garden ]|^oduoe, or com, 
or cattle, or wine. Fortunately, however, in the foiu: departments 
of Le Nord in the north, Le Gers in the south-west, L’ls^re in the 
east,' and L’Yonne in the interior, in all of which M. Gimel has 
acted as Directeur dm Contnbutions directes, he had taken care to 
have entries made of the acreage on which each separate assessment 
was levied. In these four deportments, therefore, the character of 
the division of the land and of the increase of the division can be 
ascertained precisely. 

To begin with the Departement du Not'd. lie goes back to the 
origin of the cadastre in 1826, which ho compares with that of 1873. 
He arranges aU estates, according to their size, in twenty categories, 
or classes, beginning with those under a quarter of an acre, and 
ending with placing in the twentieth class all above 200 acres. In 
the third and fourth columns he gives the number of estates of each 
category or size at the dates of 1826 and 1873 ; and in columns five 
and six he gives the increase or the diminution, as the case may be, 
in the number of estates of each category:— 


Class, 

Acreage, 

1 Number of Asscssmeuts 

In 1820. j In 1878. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 


53,113 

93,41)7 

40,384 


2 

■h 

20,803 

32,063 

11,260 


3 

n 

38,866 

62,882 

14,026 


4 

32,060 

39,634 

7,674 


5 

5 

28,747 

33,890 

5,143 


6 

H 

1.3,95 < 

16,486 

1,549 


7 

10 

8,286 

8,836 

649 


8 

I2.> 

4 2 

o,u31 

169 


9 

lu 

3,902 

3,924 

22 


10. 

171 

2,831 

2,969 

138 


11 

20 

2,223 

2,195 

— 

28 

12 

22,] 

1,722 

1,713 

— 

9 

13 

26 

1,379 

1,444 

65 


14 

60 

6,082 

6,055 

1,790 


27 

Id 

75 

1,818 


28 

16 

100 

800 

743 

— 

.57 

17 

125 

431 

397 

— 

34 

18 

187^ 

498 

433 

— 

65 

19 

260 

Above 

179 

168 


11 

20 

250 

267 

216 

— 

51 

• 

, 

223,306 

303,865 

80,869 

310 


' table ahowB that in the forty-seven years that (dapsed between 
1873 the first ten classes, together with the thirte^th, 
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gained 80,869 assessments, wliile the last ten, with the exception of 
tho 1hirteentl| (which single exception admits of an interesting 
explanation), lost 340 assessments. The balance, therefore, on the 
side of gain was 80,559 additional assessments. 

• But what is the character of these 80,869 additional assessments ? 
For it is evident we can have no useful or right understanding of the 
distribution of landed property in France till we are able to answer 
this question. The area of tho Bepartemmt du Nord is 1,331,225 
acres. If then these additional assessments were levied on increases 
of the moderate extent of only 5 acres each they would have absorbed 
404,345 acres, or not far from one-third of the whole area of the 
department. When, however, wo get at their exact acreage by 
ascertaining what is the addition made to each category by the 
increase that has taken place in it, and then adding together these 
additions to the first ten and to the thirteenth categories, we find that 
the actual acreable amount of all the additional assessments is not a 
third of tho whole area, but only 07,535 acres; that is, 5 per cent, of 
the whole area in forty-seven years, or 0’12 per cent, per annum, 
which is 1*20 in ten years, or 12 per cent, in a centmy. At the rate, 
then, of the last forty-seven years it would take in the Dipartement du 
Not'd eight or nine centuries to change the great pi’opertics into 
small and moderate ones. And there is no reason for supposing 
that the process is advancing at a quicker rate throughout Franco 
generally. 

What is most striking in the above analysis is the vast dispropor¬ 
tion between the number of assessments in the first or lowest category, 
and their aggregate acreage. In 1873 the first two categories, that 
under a quarter of an acre, and that from a quarter up to half, give, 
respocjj^vely, 30'8 and 10’6, or together 41’4 per cent, of tho‘ whole 
nun^br of assessments; while in acres they give, respectively, oiJy 
O^'and 0*9, or together 1*5 per cent, of the whole area. This 
^iidicates the extent of the error those fall into Svho argue only from 
the increase in the ntimbcr of assessments, without ascertaining the 
acreage which the increased numbers really represent. The single 
category of assessments for estates under a quarter of an acre 
absorbs 30‘8 per cent, of tho number of all the assessments of the 
department, but only 0*6 of its area. This demonstrates that more 
than half of all the increase of the forty-seven years—^which is a 
point of great significance—has no bearing on the cultural effects of 
the division of land. It only points to a vast increase in the number 
of those who have purchased land enough for a site for a house of 
their own, with generally—^though far from universally—a small 
garden’ attached to it. 

The result of the changes effected in these forty-seven years may 
.be still more distinctly apprehended, if the twenty classes lately 
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tabulated be reduced to the three classes of popular phraseology r 
that is to say, the small, the moderdte, and the large properties; 
reckoning according to the generally received assumption—^from 
which, however, M. Qimel dissents—^that all below 15 acres are 
small, all from 15 to 125 moderate, and all above 125 large. If the 
changes of the forty-seven years under consideration be tabulated on 
this tripartite plan, it will be found that in 1826 the small properties 
were in possession of 30 per cent, of the area of the department, and 
in 1873 of 40 per cent.; that the moderate have remained almost 
absolutely stationary at 44-8 per cent.; and that the large have fallen 
from 19 to 15 per cent., and so have lost 4 per cent. These insignifi¬ 
cant changes in the relative superficial proportions of the three classes 
have been mainly the results of the successful efforts of the working- 
classes and of small tradesmen to obtain homes of their own on 
their own freeholds. The above figures refer only to the D^parte- 
ment du Nord. ’ 

In three other departments—those of Lc Gers, L’Isere, and 
L’Yonnc—^in which M. Gimel has acted as Diredeur des Conirihutiom 
diredes, he took care, as be did in Le Nord, that the acreage should 
be entered over against the amount of the assessment. I need not 
give his synoptical tables, but they show that the character of the 
changes has been much the same in them as in Le Nord, only with 
slightly lower rates of division. In them, however, the relative pro¬ 
portions of the three classes differ from those presented by Le Nord. 
In them the moderate properties are 40, in Le Nord 44 per cent, of 
the whole; the great, 29*6 and 15'2 respectively; while the small 
properties hold in the three other departments 30-4, and in Le Nord 
40-8 per cent, of the soil. This is just what might have been anti¬ 
cipated, because in Le Nord are rich and populous manufacturing 
centres, which contain many operatives, artisans, and well-to-do 
members of the lower strata of the middle class, who would, in 
accordance with French ideas, be desirous of becoming possessors of 
houses and gardens of their omi; houses and land being with them, 
what they are wherever things are allowed to take their own course, 
the most obvious and trusted bank for the savings of those classes. 
The soil, too, of this department being all good is a further cause of 
division, because its fertility enables a smaller area to maintmn a 
family. In L’ls^re, however, the soil being for the most part poor, 
and much of it being also mountain-land, there are'properties of 
1,000, of 2,000, and even of over 100,000 acres. Acreage, of course, 
is JM) absolute measure of cpraparative value, and estates in Le Nord, 
though less in extent than estates in L’lserc and other departments, 
may still be of greater value. This must be borne in mind while we 
(^iiipiaretijie proportion of 15 per cent, of great properties in Le Nord 
with that of ,29 per cent, in the three other dej)artments. The two 
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diatinguislung features of the division of property in Le Nord are 
the largo proportion—44 per cent.—of moderate properties, and the 
large proportion of house properties which swell the proportion of 
small estates. 

These four departments differ so much in situation, soil, and the 
occupation of their inhabitants, that they may be taken collectively 
as no unfair sample of the whole of France. If this be allowed, 
then forty yeans ago, the mean of the periods M. Gimel is able to 
deal with for the four departments, small properties were in posses¬ 
sion of 27 per cent, of the soil of France, moderate of 43 per cent., 
and large of 30 per cent. They now respectively hold 32, 41, and 
27 per cent. In other words, moderate properties have lost 2 per 
cent., and great properties 3 per cent., while small properties have 
gained 5 per cent. This tripartite classification, however, as 1 
have already noted, goes on the supposition that 15 acres are the 
limit of the small properties, and 125 of the moderate. But these 
figures M. Gimel is of opinion have not been well chosen. Fifteen 
acres, ho holds decidedly, are too low a limit for small properties; their 
limit, he thinks, should be set at 20 acres; and 125 he considers 
too much'for moderate properties: their limit he would,.therefore, 
reduce to 100 acres. If these amended limits be accepted, ho 
arrives at the curious and iuteresting conclusion that each of the 
classes of property possesses an almost identically equal proportion 
of the soil of the departments in which he has been able to classify 
the estates according to their size; and so, presumably, the 
departments dealt with being fairly representative ones, in the 
whole of France. This equality of the shares held respectively 
by the three classes is, he remarks, very different from what most 
people imagine, but, ho supposes, will be received with very general 
satisfaction. 

Another investigation distinct from the preceding, but necessary 
for a complete understanding of the subject, is that of the number 
of parcels of land belonging, on an average, to each proprietor, and 
of the size of the parcels. In this part of his inquiry he gives one 
hundred and thirty-nine tables of figures, each occupying a whole 
page. Here, therefore, I can do no more than indicate the method 
he adopts, and the mstilts at which he arrives. He classifies all 
parcels of land under sii^ty categories. His first class contains all 
parcels below 1 are: an are is the fortieth part of an acre. lie 
then ascends by steps of 1 are up to 50 ares; that is to say, he 
makes fifty classes in reaching 50 ares, or 1| acres. Ho then 
advances by steps of 10 ares up to 100 ares, or 2| acres: this 
gives five more classes. And then by 1 hectare, or 2^ acres, up to 
4 hectares, or 10 acres. His sixtieth class contains all parcels above 
10 acres. The object of this minute classification is threefold; 
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(1) To Certain the number of parcels of each size at the dates of 
the first and of tho second 'cadastre ; (2) Tho aggregate acreage of 
the parcels of each size; and (3) The rate at which each size is 
either gaining or losing, both in the number of parcels and in its 
aggregate acreage. For these purposes he analyses and classifies 
the parcels in thirty-three average communes in the DSpariement du 
Not'd. By this method of investigation ho shows that in all the 
categories, or classes, from 1 ore up to 47, there has been an increase 
in the number of parcels, and that in all above 47 there Has been a 
decrease. He calls upon us, however, to be careful in marking the 
amount of the increase in acreage added to the small categories, and 
therefore deducted from the larger ones. The categories of less than 
47 ares have gained 10,823 parcels. Those of more than 47 ares 
have lost 479 parcels. Those 479 larger parcels have, then, been 
distributed into 16,823 smaller parcels. Tho acreage of tho gains 
must be equal to tho acreage of the losses, and that his analysis 
shows amounts to 1,100 hectares, or 2,7o0 acres. But ns the acreage 
of the thirty-three communes is somewhat above 33,000 hectares, or 
82,500 acres, this shows that in forty-five years onty 3’3 per cent, 
has passed through this process of distribution. It would, therefore, 
at this rate require between twelve and thirteen centuries for all tho 
parcels above 47 ares to bo reduced to parcels of less than 47 ares. 

M. Gimel observes that his tabulated evidence shows that the 
aggregate acreage of all his categories below 35 ares amounts only to 
7,481 hectares 68 ares, or 18,704 acres; that is to say, 22 per cent, 
(m 33,093 hectares, or 82,732 acres. Tho parcels, therefore, which 
contain above 35 ares have 78 per cent., that is nearly four-fifths, 
of the soil. 

What we saw was the case witli tho assessments is also tho case 
with the parcels; the smallest category of all exorcises a pre¬ 
ponderant effect on the number of the parcels, while it has a very 
insignificant share in tho aggregate acreage. So much so, indeed, 
that this increase in tho number of tho first or lowest category of 
parcels has hardly any appreciable effect on the cultural conditions 
of the soil. It is only one-twentieth of tho soil that passes into these 
minute parcels, and that chiefly for building and gardening pur¬ 
poses, among a population increasing in wealth, and in the towns in 
numbers, and therefore requiring, not less in France than in these 
days in several other coimtries, many additional houses. This M. 
O^el observes is a highly satisfactory appropriation of a twentieth 
part of the soil. 

^ Amon^' the fifty categories, each advancing by the step of a single 
{ire (the fortieth part of an acre), the one which has appropriated the 
greatest acreage is the class of 35 ares, or thirty-five fortieths of an 
^re.' piis, M. Gimel tells us, supporting his opinion by that of 
the l^esid^nt of the Agricidtural Chamber of Lille, is just about the 
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quantity of land that can be most advantageously cultivated “ by 
one,” M. Qimel adds, in a letter to myself, “ with whom the culti¬ 
vation of a garden is an auxiliary means of support.” In his book, 
this limitation had by some inadvertencj" been omitted. 

If, then, we may argue from these thirty-three communes to the 
whole of France, the tendency of things is in the direction of greater 
subdivision of the-soil. This tendency, however, acts within very 
narrow limits, and only for certain foreseen advantages. Four- 
fifths of tho soil, even in the Dipartement dn Nord, are st^ in parcels 
greater than 35 arcs, each proprietor, including all grades and 
the whole coimtry, holding about eleven parcels of varying 
dimensions. It has also been seen that in the last forty-five years 
only 5 per cent, of tho soil of France has passed from the great and 
moderate estates to the small. Upon this point M. Gimel reafiBrms, 
what is very generally acknowledged in France, that the well-under¬ 
stood interests of the cultivating proprietors are sufficient to save 
them from carrying division to a prejudicial extent. 

In an inquiry of this kind, we must not lose sight of tho different 
uses to which in differtnt parts of France tho soil is put, for these 
very much affect tho character of tho division. For instance, in 
tho arrondisseraont of Avesnes, in the Departement du Nord, where tho 
land is peculiarly adapted for pasturage and cattle breeding, there is 
a tendency for peasant properties to rise to, and stop at, 25 acres, 
that being the extent a single family can work for this purpose most 
profitably. This accounts for the curious fact noticed in the tabular 
synopsis given at page 10, from which it appears that in Le Nord 
all assessments of more than 20 acres had a tendency to decrease in 
number, with, the single exception of those of 25 acres. For the 
same reason tho peasant properties in the vino districts are smaller 
than those in tho corn-growing districts, these latter occupying as 
respects extent an intermediate position between vineyards and 
cattle-breeding farms. The density, too, and the wealth of the 
population, as well as tho quality of the soil, very considerably 
affect the distribution of the land. 

Such is the picture M. Gimel draws, with pre-Raphaelite minute¬ 
ness of detail, of the division of landed property in Franco. It 
would be a picture full of interest, if it did no more than present 
to us for contemplation the land system of a powerful and highly 
intelligent neighbouring nation. At the present moment, however, 
it has a higher value, for it suggests the inquiry whether the flourish¬ 
ing condition and recent remarkable growth of the French revenue, 
which is in its amount very far beyond the shrinking revenue of this 
country, is in any degree to bo attributed to the facilities which 
exist in France for enabling those to acquire land who have the 
knowledge, capital, and determination requisite for making tho most 
of it. F. Babh.uc Zincke. 



THE SULTAN’S HEIRS IN ASIA. 

The unexpected downfall of Lord Boaconsfield’s Government and the 
advent of a Liberal party to imwer in England open a new chapter 
in the history of the Oriental question. However sceptical wo may 
be of radical changes in policy coinciding with a change of ministry 
(and tbo appointment of Lord Granville to the Foreign Office hardly 
indicates original or striking action), it is impossible not to recognise 
the fact that imperialism in Turkey has lost and the cause of 
national freedom has gained something by the event. The day of 
liberty may not yet quite have dawned for the populations of Asia, 
but their night is a little farther spent, and in the applause which 
has greeted Mr. Gladstone’s victory we seem to listen to that first 
rustle and awakening of the Easteni world which precede its dawn. 
The sick man, their master, too is awake, and has turned uneasily 
on his couch. He has an instinct now ofr his doom, and clings 
obstinately to each minute as it flies. He may subside again for 
awhile to sleep, but he knows it cannot bo for long. Ho and we, 
the least sanguine of us, know that a few more months, a year or two 
at most, and the Empire will have entered on its agony. Already 
speculation is busy in the minds of all these •populations waiting 
on the future, and a whisper among them now and then goes 
round, “ TVho are to be the Sultan’s heirs ? Shall wo ourselves 
inherit?” 

It is in view of this new position of things, and in concert with the 
impatience of the patient East, that I venture to draw attention to the 
past history and present claims of the various nationalities now forming 
the Asiatic Empire of the Turks, and to suggest their possible future 
when the Empire itself shall have ceased to be. I would invite, as it 
were, a glance inside the imperial testament, or rather of the testament 
which fate and Europe are about to sign independently of the imperial 
will. It is not too late even now to alter some of its dispositions, and 
in so complex a! case any addition to the general stock of knowledge 
is an addition to the stock of power possessed by our rulers. The 
future is always a little in our hands, if we but will it; and every 
one of us may make or mar something of its dispositions. In 
these days, especially, of English control in Asia and popular con¬ 
trol in England, no Englishman who has the interest of the East at 
heart, and who knows her wants, and has a tongue to speak, need 
quite despair of being heard, and, in however small a degree, in¬ 
fluencing the event. It is in no vain spirit then of prophecy that I 
would essay to answer the question propounded thus vaguely by the 
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nations of the East about their future, but as one to whom that 
future is dear, and. who in the measure of his power would do aU 
things to assist them. 

That some such question as this of the inheritance of Asia is being 
asked of each other bj our statesmen cannot well be doubted. Our 
most OonservatiTe politicians hardly any longer affect a belief in 
Ot*tom^ regeneration, and, in spite Of a continuance by the news¬ 
paper press of the old arguments in* favour of this and that reform 
for Turkey, the public feels that the writers are only putting a good 
face on painful matters, and has ceased seriously to believe. Even 
Lord Salisbury, if he found himself suddenly recalled to power, 
would hardly care to take up the skeins of his policy exactly where 
he dropped them, or reiterate his old political syllogism regarding the 
Porte. He would, I believe, acknowledge the flaw in his major 
premiss, and abandon the maintenance of imperial rule in Turkey 
as the only solution of the Eastern question. He might still argue 
that a reformed Turkey would be strong, and a strong Turkey 
England’s best ally; but he must have long since recognised the 
fact that Turkey is unreformable, and that her strength is nearly 
spent. All who have been looking at all beneath the cards in 
politics during the last six months know this, and it is inconceivable 
that the new comers at the Foreign Office, be they who they may, 
are not by this time aware that they have to face an Ottoman 
collapse, and that, whether or no the Empire was the best ally of 
England, England must learn to do without it. 

The chief danger in English policy at the present moment for 
Turkey in Asia lies in the fact that there is also a Turkey in Europe 
with more than rival claims on its attention. The future of Thrace 
and Macedonia is pressing for a solution, and I confess to an appre¬ 
hension lest in the hurry of adjusting these the future of Syria and 
Armenia be overlooked. It is even conceivable that in consideration 
of speedy justice being done to his subjects in .Europe the Sultan 
may be allowed to deal still more than ever as he wills with his 
subjects in Asia. The enfranchisement of Boumelia and Epirus would 
release twenty thousand men for other duties, and put them at the 
Sultan’s disposal for coercive measures on the Arabian frontier. I 
can even imagine a Liberal chief secretary mildly approving such a 
plan as one conducive to order in the provinces;” and I cannot 
wholly forget that it was Lord Granville who held the clothes of tho 
Turks when they were stoning Arabia in. 1872, or that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, in the catalogue of misdeeds he drew up last winter against 
Turkey, omitted altogether her offences against her Mussulman but 
non-Thrkish subjects. It seemed too far a cry from Bagdad to 
Hidlothimi. 

1 enter then a plea for nationalism in Asia as it has been entered 
for nationalism in Europe —fot nationalism as opporod to imperialism, 

von xzvxii. ir.s. * c 
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for liberty aa opposed to bondage, for tbe people of Asia as opposed 
to inasters, whether those masters call themselyes Sultan or 
Cs^; and I do so on the griimnd that Asia has but this one chance 
0^ .recovery from the disease* of which she is dying, aOd that the 
chance is about to be presented to her, and that if she is prevented 
now from seizing it she must wait, perhaps, another thousand years, 
and that she cannot aflEbrd to wait. ^ 

To do this with effect I can hardly begin better than with a sketch 
of her past history, for this is in truth the clue to all arguments 
respecting her in the future. No land shows more plainly in the 
past the causes of its present condition, or suggests its future hopes 
more conclusively by an appeal to hopes deceived. 

The history of Asiatic decline has been magnificently told by 
Gibbon; but he did not t^ all. It began before the days of the 
Boman Empire, and has been continued after it and dxuring the 
century which has nearly elapsed since Gibbon’s death. For a 
period, indeed, of nearly three thotLsand years we may trace at 
intervals the very agents at work on the prosperity of Western Asia 
which now in thmr supreme development are achieving her ruin. 
There are intervals too in her history at least as significant in which 
we find the general course of her decay interrupted, and by 
examining the reasons of which we are able still farther to acquire 
a certainty in determining the law of her decline; Krcfiplio prohat 
reguUm ; and these last may prove the best rule for our guidance if 
we would seriously attempt a remedy. 

We must go back to very ancient days, nearly a thousand 
years before Christ, to find the golden age of Asia, At that 
date the lands now forming the Ottoman Empire were divided 
amongst a number of autonomous states, each an independent 
nation and possessed of its own political instincts and social tradi¬ 
tions. A few of these we know something of, and one we know 
well, the rest only by name. Assyria, Troy, and the Greek repub¬ 
lics of the West are distinct pictures in history; Judsca is to us a 
household word; and the names of Armenia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, 
and Paphlagonia are associated with early lessons in ancient 
geography. Assyria alone of these was at that time an e;rapire, and 
it was shortly after to split up into the kingdoms of Nineveh and 
Babylon. The rest were small communities territorially, but con¬ 
sisting each of a numerous and thriving population. We know how 
many fighting men the rugged hills of Palestine could send out, and 
Palestine was no specially favoured land. We know what cities the 
Bee^rt boasted^Ta^mor, just founded by Solomon, oh the road to 
tHe Baphrates; and Petra, on the road to the Bed Sea. The Desert 
now, WM an index of prosperity for the nations adjoining 
it,. -The Euphrates valley was full of thriving towns. Assyria, 
fi syi^em of irrigation never rince equalled in the world. 
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ou^riTalled Egypt as. cornTj^rodiioiag region of the East. Armenia 
woB a flemishing nation eAten4^ng from the Black Sea to the Chal¬ 
dean plain, and boasted an older existence as a kingdom than any in 
Asia, for the dynasty of its kings traced their descent in xmbroken 
line from Noah.^ 

In* Syria we find Beaded, King of Pamascus, and Hiram, Xing of 
the Phoenicians, at Tyre—the latter a nation of merchants spread 
a]long the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and carrying their 
meroEmtile ventures into every land of the old world, from Spain in 
the fewest to the central deserts of Arabia. 

Arabia itself had its kings, who were rich enough to bring pre¬ 
sents of gold and spices to Solomon, and whose shepherd rule, the 
most ancient of existing forms of government, had extended itself in 
a previous age to Babylon on the one hand, and Egypt on tho 
other. 

Lastly, in Asia Minor we find an infinity of small communities 
existing for tho most part as kingdoms, but of which we know little 
more than the name. Troy alono of the cities of that day has any 
definite physiognomy in our recollections, but its description by 
Homer serves us as an example of what the rest may have been. 
In any case we know that the life of Asia Minor was then free and 
vigorous; that the whole region now forming Turkey in Asia, from 
Smyrna, on the iEgean Sea, to the holy city of Eohmiazen, near 
Mount Ararat, and thence southwards to the Persian Gulf, was a 
densely populated region, the centre of the political life and com¬ 
merce of the world. At no subsequent period has civilisation 
reached a higher point cast of the Mediterranean; and yet this was 
nearly three thousand years ago. 

It was in the eighth century before Christ that its first misfortunes 
came to Western Asia. The Assyrian monarchy, which had hitherto 
satisfied itself with conquests in the direction of India, now spread 
itself to the north and the west, destroying the independence of 
Armenia,^ and later of Syria and Judaea. In 721 b.c. Samaria was 
taken, the Xing of Israel was carried away captive to Babylon by 
Shalmanesar, and whole nations were enslaved by him. Then first 
appeared in the western world that system of centralised imjjerial 
government on a gigantic scale which has been maintained with few 
interruptions ever since in Asia. Then the nations, subjected for 
the first time, ceased to govern themselves. They became the 
servants of a master whose pleashre was their law, and for whose 
profit they tilled the land which h^d ceased to be their own. Their 
wealth was then first drained away in tribute to a distant capital, 

{!) Aa admimble account of ancient Amenia may be read in the March number of 
the 

(2) Chibnology is in doubt respecting the date of Semiramis’ conquest of Armenia, 
some plaohxg'it as much as a thousand years earlier than others. It seems, however, 
most probaMa that it belongs to the later period of the Assyrian power. 

c2 
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i&fiir fions enlisted to fight not for their liberties, bnt for 
lihietr ei^slaTenient. In 588 b.c. Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
Jeremiah could write of his country: ** He hath given up into the 
Itand of the enemy the walls of her palaces. Her gates are sunk in 
the ground. He hath destroyed and broken her bars. Her king 
and her princes are among the Gentiles. The law is no more. * * 
All that pass by clap their hands at her. They hiss and wag. their 
heads, saying, Is this the city that men called the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth P” 

The Persian Umpire followed, embracing not only the conquests 
of Assyria, but all Western Asia in its grip. Asia Minor was then 
first divided into satrapies, the prototypes of the provinces of Borne, 
the pashaUks of Stamboul. In the year 323 n.c. four centuries 
of despotism had so far done their work in Asia that Alexander, its 
third conqueror, could stand upon the site of Nineveh and ask 
where Nineveh was. The greatest city of the ancient world had 
■disappeared. 

The disintegration of Asia, however, was not destined yet to 
become complete. At the death of Alexander the imperial system 
broke suddenly in pieces, and the lands so long held in bondage 
regained a temporary freedom. The nations of Armenia, Cappadocia, 
nnd Judsea rose again from their graves, and many a small com¬ 
munity of Asia Minor reappeared under a government of its own. 
The shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea then started into 
new life, and the Greek colonists rebuilt their decayed and ruined 
cities. This was the age of the rebuilding of the Temple of Ephesus 
and of the founding of Nice and Laodicsea. In 166 n.c. Judas 
Maccabaeus drove its Gentile rulers from Jerusalem and purified the 
temple. It was a brief respite in the political and commercial 
decline of Asia, the first of those interludes of free life which, as I 
bave said, are the exceptions by which we are to prove the rule of 
imperial decay. It lasted three hundred years, and then the Homans 
came. 

The Boman system, from the very virtues of which it was in 
early days the exponent, shows more condusively than either the 
Persian or the Ottoman the inherent vice of its rule. • In spite of the 
purity of its agents and the intelligence of its administration, it of a 
necessity destroyed the moral life of the nations it subdued, and as a 
•consequence, their social and commercial well-being. “The pro- 
winces/' says Gibbon, “ were destitute of any public foreo or con- 
<stitatibnitl freedom. It was the first care of the Senate to dissolve 
those dangerobB cbnfederades which taught mankind that as the 
' Botnan arms prevailed by division they might be resisted by union.** 
PteTfr, £n a lew words, we read the principle which has been the law 
i<6f ftr bjEdng to each suco^sive phase of imperial rule in Asia, and 
as to the re^t-^-to maintain its unity through otheis* 
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division, to be strong tbrougb their weakness, to be wise through 
their unwisdom, to be great by their diminution, and, as an 
extreme consequence, to live on by their death. The highest 
expression of the imperial rule of Borne was the maintenance of 
order given in the term a *‘Boman peace; ” its lowest the con¬ 
dition of which Tacitus speaks in his sentence, ** Solitudinem 
fociunt, pacem appellant.” The power of Borne was from first to 
last, in her golden age as in her decay, the one'end of Boman 
government, not the welfare of the provinces. This was some¬ 
times a means, but more frequently an obstacle, to that end, and 
was never an end in itself. It is true that in the day of imperial 
greatness vast works, ostensibly of public utility, were xmdertaken 
by the proconsuls, but these were for the most part also works of 
conquest. The great high-roads, so striking a feature of Boman 
administration, were in their essence military. It was not for tho 
advantage of commerce that they were projected in straight lines 
from camp to camp, turning aside neither for city nor for village. 
It was not solely for the convenience of merchants that bridges were 
built and harbours deepened. The speedy and effective assertion of 
her power wherever disturbance was apprehended by the massing of 
her legions in fortified positions—this was a first necessity of life 
for Borne, and the roads she constructed were as much a military 
measure as tho arming of her troops. As long as the provinces 
were rich they could afford the expenditure, gigantic as it was, 
hut it brought them in the end their ruin. Once in the grip of 
Borne, through the annihilation of time and space which speedy 
communication brings, they were impotent to rbsist her exactions. 
Tribute and tax were imposed at will, and the drain of their wealth 
to a foreign capital depended now only on the virtue and moderation 
of their rulers, things rare at all times in the history of provincial 
administration. A later age saw corruption and misrule replacing- 
the old Boman justice, and then imperialism, armed to the teeth, 
worked out its full results, until it in its turn grew weak in the 
feeble hands of the Byzantine emperors. 

In the seventh century the Arabian conquest swept over the 
regions south of the Taurus, and put an end to the militarism of 
Borne in Syria and on the Euphrates. A new kind of freedom now 
for awhile was seen in Asia. The caliphate, established at its com¬ 
mencement by military power, could not long maintain itself, as the 
Boman power had been maintained, by military means. It soon 
fell to pieces. The Arab character is essentially opposed’to the long 
continuance of despotic forms, for it is intolerant of system in 
government and of that administrative mill by which despotisms 
live. Bound together for an instant by the power of religious 
fervour, the tribes of the south soon reverted each one to its sep»^ 
rate, interests. Centralisation was from the firet impossible. The 
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caHpbate itself was divided not a hundred years after its institution, 
and everywhere communities sprang up within it, maintaining a 
certain measure of independence and self-government. It became 
^e prototype of the feudal system of Europe, and though absolutely 
unlike the freedoms either of old Greece or of modem America, it 
was freedom still. The towns of Western Asia once again enjoyed 
communal life, and the profession of arms became, as it always 
should bo in free communities, a privilege, not a service.’ In no age 
since the halcyon days of the Boman Empire was commerce more 
prosperous on the high-road to India than from 650 to 1150 a.d. 
Even so late as the twelfth century Benjamin Tudela, the father of 
Eastern travellers, found all the line of the Euphrates peopled with 
.great towns, living on the trade which passed along its banks. 
Palmyra alone in his day must have contained a vast population, for 
he reckons two thousand Jews among its inhabitants. The cities of 
'Ohaldma and the Tigris were at this time rebuilt; and Bagdad, 
reviving the glories of Babylon and Ctesiphon, became the greatest 
'Commercial centre of the world. This was the last period of freedom 
for Western Asia—^her St. Martin’s summer of prosperity. Marco 
Polo, the next European traveller who passed that way, foimd 
Bagdad sacked by the Mongols. 

I am not writing a history, but pointing a moral. The Turanian 
conquerors, Mongol, Tartar, and Turk, besides the spirit of destruc¬ 
tion (and they destroyed three-fourths of Asia), brought with them 
once more the spirit of despotic power to all the lands they overran. 
The last and most persevering, the Ottoman Turk, acquired with 
the Arabian conquests the rest of the Greek Empire, and with the 
Empire the fatal inheritance of organized imperialism bequeathed by 
Borne. Unlike the Arab, in whom commercial instincts predomi¬ 
nate, the Turk cared little for the production of wealth. His instinct 
was essentially military, and adapted itself with ease to the position 
of command once held by the Boman legionary. The Ottoman 
Sultan, when he at last found himself established in Cmsar’s seat, 
wielded the selfsame weapons that had been borne by Maximin and 
Caracalla. He adopted the militarism of the empire en hloe, with 
its system of land-tax and tribute, and its evil tradition of rule, half 
force, half fmid. The wealth of Syria and Egypt and Mesopotamia 
now once more drained to Europe, and was expended there on 
largesses to the Jam’ssaries, as the Boman emperors had given largess 
to the ^man legions. Tho land-tax levied on the gross produce 
and in Hlbd-'^^e cruellest tax ever designed aga.inst the labour of 
, ia^T^wfl* continued in full severily; the proconsuls or exarchs of 
tha bid l&mpire reappeared in the pashas of the new; and even the 
ju^ti^dh^ agents of the emperors were taken into service by tho 
G^eks and Armenians still pulled tho strings of govem- 

pulled them wilh less scruple than 
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ever, for they were no^ acting on races and religions foreign to 
their own. It was tho system of Borne without Boman integrity, 
the system of Byzantium without responsibility in its agents. 
Never before in her history was Asia so systematically despoiled. 

It is outside my present purpose to insist upon the dbmes of power 
so notorious under Turkish rule. It is the power itself that is evil. 
I believe sincerely that the Turk is not a whit less honest than his 
fellows in the Empire, and that were the Ottoman system transferred 
into the hand of any nationality in the Levant, it would equally 
conduce to the ruin of the land. Nay, more, that even European 
agents would os completely fail. What has made the Turkish tenure 
of power more rapidly fatal than its predecessors is that it has been at 
work upon weak and exhausted populations instead of on populations 
industrious and wealthy. The machinery of imperialism, in a country 
made up of such a diversity of sects and races, must necessarily be 
extremely costly, and Asia is no longer able to su^^ort its burden. 
Even if every pasha and |every mudir were honest, the weight of 
taxation alone would continue enough to prevent an increase of 
population. The military and administrative machinery cannot bo 
reduced if the Empire is to be maintained; and at the present moment 
it is a race between Government and people which shall outlive the 
other. The Ottoman Government, like the ichneumon grub in the 
body of the caterpillar, has exhausted the fatness of its prey; it is 
now feeding on the vitals, and the wasting of the victim is alarm¬ 
ingly rapid. As I write, famine is at work all over Asia Minor, for 
the simple reason that the seed corn pf the preyious year was seized 
in payment of the taxes. Thus the people grow daily weaker and 
less able to withstand their oppressors, and whether they shall die 
first or these is now the only question. 

Nor is England wholly blameless for the result. It must not be 
forgotten that the military strength of Turkey, which is her instru¬ 
ment of oppression, is mainly duo to England. In tho years following 
the Crimean W^ar Ei^lish^apitalists provided tho loans which re¬ 
organized the Sultan’s forces, equipped them with arms of precision, 
and gave them the command of the sea. Never in the history of 
Turkey has the Sultan’s power been so great, relatively to the poicer 
of the people, as within the last twenty years. Even now, when his 
ariny is broken and his treasury empty, he is far stronger than any 
combination against him in his own house; and though possibly 
dying, the ack man wields his blows with hardly abated strength on 
those of his servants who would rebel. If the sword is sharp in his 
hand it is, Mngland that has whetted the edge. What the end shall be 
depends still mainly on England. A few more years of such support 
as was given by Lord Salisbury, another loan from English capitalists, 
the Construction of military roads and railways through Asia econo¬ 
mising the strength pf imperial power, and the whole cf the Asiatic 
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proyinoes: of the Sultan will have followed the fate of Mesopotamia, 
Ohaldsea, and the Euphrates valley. They will have fallen out of 
dultivaiaou. Their population will have disap^ared. Can England 
'say that she has had no hand in the death of these people ? 

/ I would set it earnestly before the sense of right and justice and 
mercy,‘which have been so freely invoked by every member of the 
present Cabinet while out of office, whether, now they are in office, 
they wiU continue to countenance the crime which is every day 
being committed in Asia. They have not Lord Salisbury’s excuse of 
believing the Turkish military power to be a necessity for England. 
They have one and all denounced the fallacy. They are not unpre- 
par^ it seems to give their moral support to Thrace and Macedonia, 
but will they do nothing for Asia ? The Cyprus Treaty is a weapon 
in their hand if they will but use it. It gives them a right of inter¬ 
ference no other European power can claim. Are they to use it 
only for the purpose of urging reforms on the Porte which the Porto 
cannot and wiU not give, and which, if it gave, would be worse than 
useless to the people of the provinces ? Bitter mockery, if all this 
talk is to end in the organization of an effective police 1 

But no. I would rather indulge in dreams of a more hopeful 
future. The nations of Asia, though dying, are not dead, and a 
little simshine of liberty would bring them back their health. I 
would suppose the Sultan’s Government, unsupported by any moral 
or material countenance from without, to cease in some one of the 
many ways decreed by Providence for political extinction. No man, 
they say, ever dies merely of old age; and human institutions too 
have the agents of their doom appointed. It may come by some 
palace intrigue, by a mutiny of troops, by a simultaneous rising of 
the people in many provinces—perhaps, too, by the adoption of some 
quack rmnedy f5rom Europe—constitutional reforms, parliamentary 
government, political suicide, who knows ? In any case, wo may be 
stiro it will not come without a convulsion, and one in which blood 


will be shed and passion roused. Then it will be well for Asia if 
some one with authority is at hand to compose the storm, reorganize 
the chaos, and help the nations to new life under new conditions. 

^ The outlying provinces will be the first to gain their freedom. 
Arabia waits only for a sign of weakness, for a withdrawal of Turkish 


troops fimitMeoca and Katif, to achieve her independence. For her 
: thutireii no dif|culty, hnd she needs no help. The constitution of 
her govtomn^ts fs al^ traced out for her. Mecca and Medina 
wiB et^ndard'of a new Caliphate in alliance with the con- 

' how ffirming in Jebd Shammar. Hasa and Eatif 

tp Ibn, SdOud, or to its .older independence. New princi- 
in ^ Ih twenty years from 

the'la^t'Oltoman soldier the Turkish rule will be 

if .it had .nevw been. 
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Arabian communiides are aA tbe sands of tbe desert. They retain 
no trace of tbe footsteps of their conquerors.^ 

In connection with Peninsular Arabia, we may expect to see com¬ 
munities founded on similar principles arise in Mesopotamia and 
Irak. The present Pashalik of Bagdad has this advantage for self- 
gbvemment, that its population in race and religion is singularly 
homogeneous. There arc, it is true, within it distinctions of opinion 
between the adherents of the Suni and the Shia sects of Islam, but 
no Christian element exists cither at Bagdad or Bussorah worth 
considering. The few Armenians found in those towns are of foreign, 
not native extraction, and reside in them on the footing of foreigners. 
The Jews form a not inconsiderable and an ancient community in 
Bagdad, but neither they nor the Armenians have anything to fear 
there from Mussulman bigotry, the Bagdad Sunis being the laxest 
and least religious of believers. In Kcrbela and the other towns 
west of the Euphrates, where the Shia element predominates, there 
are neither Jews nor Christians; and in the country districts all 
alike are Mussulmans. Arabic is the common language of all classes, 
and Arabian ideas of order and morality prevail throughout. The 
transition from Turkish law to Arabian custom would be natural and 
easy, and it must not be forgotten that within living memory the 
important towns of Meshbed AH and Kerbela acknowledged no 
external authority besides that of the Bedouin Ibn Haddals. A 
return to this state of things would be hailed with enthusiasm by the 
citizens, who have more than once in the last forty years risen against 
their Turkish conquerors. Bagdad and Bussorah, as free towns 
under the protection respectively of the Shammar and Montefik 
Sheykhs,® would enjoy exemption from those dues and restrictions 
with which the Ottoman Government is extinguishing their trade; 
and the country districts, relieved from the land-tax, would invite 
Arab colonists not only from Arabia, but from the Persian province 
of Arabistan, where tribes of Arab race groan under a fiercer perse¬ 
cution than even that of. Turkey. The formation of free Arabian 
states on*the great rivers is the only chance for the repeopHng of 
what was once the kingdom of Babylon. 

The question of free government in non-Arabian Turkey is more 
complex. In Armenia and Eurdistan the mbature of itu^s 'and 
reHgions, of manners and prejudices, makes the es^abHshm'ent of free 
communal Hfe, so, easy on the Lower Tigris in4 Eujphrates, a prac- 
tiofd impossibility on the Upper. Armenia, if it iS once more to be a 
kingdom, must commence its h0w Hfe under something stronger than 
the moi^ sanction of Europe. Tbe Armenian (Kristians, still culti- 

(1) Sea.Hsy number of the Fortnightly Reniew—“ Rdcent Events in Arabia.” 

(2} That &!• no fitnciM notion the late government of Bussorah by Hassr el 
Atiigar, the Montefik Sheykh, ,goes to prove. - ITnder his rule tbe province enjoyed 
abeolttte txanqtuUlity, and the revenue was pnnctnaliy remitted to .Bagdad. 
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vlitijig ike soil unincorporated with Bussia, are far from numerous, 
and are moreover divided by sectarian differences. Tke Kurdisk 
Beys are everywhere more powerful than these unarmed, unwarliko 
p^sants, and, except under the direct military protection of a 
Esbrc^ean power, they could not maintain themselves or live an 
hour, %'et for the permanent existence of a free state betw’cen 
Bussia and Asia Minor it is essential that that state should be 
Christian; and the elements for its formation are not wholly 
wanting. The Armenians of Armenia are indeed weak, but there is 
a greater Armenia without, which is both numerous and powerful. 
The Armenians scattered over Asia Minor and the Levant are the 
boldest and most successful merchants of the Empire. They possess 
great wealth, and in many places great influence. They are above 
all intensely nationaL Of all the races of the East there is none 
with so wide an intellectual grasp or so firm a political instinct as 
the Armenian. It has produced in our day more than one states¬ 
man who may rank as a man of genius. Nubar, Melikof, and the 
author of those admirable essays which have appeared lately in our 
English reviews under the signature of “ An Eastern Statesman ” 
—in the presence of such names who shall say that Armenia is 
incapable of self-government ? The present kingdom of Greece, when 
first launched into being, was hardly in bettor case. The Greek 
peasant and the Albanian Pallikar were little more promising than 
the Armenian and the Xmd. Greece was backed by another 
Greece from without, and so may Armenia bo backed by another 
Armenia. A European occupation may for some years bo neces¬ 
sary to organize and teach and arm the unwarlike Armenian for 
his seB-defence; but the task need be no very costly one, nor one 
without a limit in time. 

To England, as interested in the peace of Western Asia, the 
existence of a free Christian state interposed between Bussia and the 
Mediterranean would surely be worth some sacrifice to secure. Left 
as it is under I^rkish misgovernment, Armenia must eventually fall 
wholly to the Czar, who would have a continual and just pretext for 
interference in the desperate condition of a Christian population on 
his borders in process of extermination by the infidel. He would 
s€M)ner or later come forward in Armenia, as he did in Bulgaria, as a 
:liberator, and with better reason. Bussian liberation means gene- 
f *lly eoiiquest. What the exact form of the new government should 
be I not bold enough to determine, nor have I space in the 
prO^t article foor more than the barest statement of possible com- 
In rodewing the analogous case of Syna I shall suggest 
fe^'Wni^Cinlaons which will equally apply to Armenia, and I 
rest to. be planned by those who may have the power to 
venture to decide what power Europe shall 
of Arm^an infan<^. Bussia, if 
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sincere, would be the best and most natural protector; but bcr 
interrat might not incline bcr loyally to carry out the task. 
England, by virtue of her Treaty of Asiatic Protection, might seem to 
have a prior claim. I should prefer to call it a prior duty. 

Asia Minor, being wholly Turkish and wholly Mussulman (for 
the Greek colonies on the coast would revert to Greece), snay pos¬ 
sibly still remain under a Sultan’s government—a Sultan, but not 
such a Saltan as we see now, the master of fleets and armies, 
enthroned in a city of palaces. He would no longer be Caliph or 
Commander of the Faithful. Ho would be Commander only of the 
Turks, and, shorn of wealth and power, he would live at Brusa poorly, 
and on sufferance. The Turks, if they hold to him as the descendant 
of Othman, may still acknowledge him as their chief, perhaps still 
serve him faithfully. If so, he may reign on, and let us hope to 
better profit. If not, Asia Minor and Islam can do without him. 
It is to be hoped in any case that a less centralised government than 
that now visible at Constantinople may take its place at Brusa, or 
wherever the now capital of the Turks may bo placed. Possibly some 
reproduction of the old feudal system under local Beys, tributary to 
the Sultan, may appear. The first necessity of Asia Minor is the aboli¬ 
tion of the land-tax and the freedom of the agricultural population 
from levies and imposts of all kinds. With the fall of the Empire 
an imperial army will not be required, nor an imperial navy—for 
Turkey too must bo content to live by her weakness—^and a local 
police should be sufficient for the few wants of provincial discipline. 
The Turks are, if industrial at all, an agricultural race, and they will 
painfully till their land for many years to come, and, the destructive 
ambition of their masters overthrown, will perhaps once more increase 
and reoccupy the vacant spaces of Asia Minor. Peace and time may 
effect this—as time and war have efiected their ruin. 

I have reserved the future hopes of Syria for a last inquiry. These 
are the most immediately important to ourselves, the European 
public, which sends its yearly pilgrimage of touri^ to the Holy 
Land, and which has already established its colonies on her shore, 
and so acquired an interest. 

Of all the provinces of the Empire Syria is the most divided in 
race and religion, and consequently the most difficult to weld into a 
homogeneous state. In it the rancorous bitterness of rival creeds 
gains its full expression, and we find no bond of union between the 
innumerable sections of society but that of a common language and a 
common bondage to the Sultan. Once the central authority relaxed, 
all seems ready to fall asunder in confusion. And this would 
undoubtedly be the case were Syria left, entirely to her own devices 
on the collapse of Turkey. Chi the other hand, the Syrians (if by. 
such a name, we may speak eolleotively of the races which intermingle 
in Syria), axe more in sympathy with the lines of European thought 
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than the ether Asiatics of the Empire. The Fmikish kingdom of 
the Crusaders has left more than a trace of its two hundred years’ 
ezistOncei Churches and monasteries are found eveaywhere, and a 
Test nmnber of indigenous Christians frequent them. In late years 
European colonists have been established in more than one loc^ty, 
and the nature of tho soil and climate seems to lend itself to schemes 
of European settlement. Syria is easily accessible to Europe, being 
but a narrow strip of coimtry with a long seaboard. In physical 
features it strongly resembles Algeria, of which the French have 
. made a colony. It is a land of hills, with a mean level above the 
s^ sufficient to make the summer heats endurable ; and it is not a 
little remarkable that the Atlas and the Lebanon are the only two 
mountain>ranges on which the cedar of Solomon is found. What 
has been done in Algeria could certainly bo done in Syria if Syria 
w6re in the possession of a European power. The existence of the 
shrines of the Holy Land, indeed, seem to point to a close connection 
in the future between Syria and Christendom. 

I think, however, something better might be done for S 3 rria than 
the French have done for Algeria. Most of us will confess that 
Jerusalem laid out in boulevards and united with Bethlehem by a 
route rationale fringed with poplars, French blouses in the Lebanon, 
the Code Napoleon at Nazareth, and a taste for absinthe everywhere, 
are not the highest form of civilisation a Holy Land might aspire to. 
Neither would one wish for the rowdyism there of English colonial 
life, nor for the spectacled officialdom of Germany. Something of 
Europe I fear there must be, but something short of this. Syria 
requires protection, possibly for some years occupation, by a European 
power; but let it be protection and temporary occupation only—let 
the plan of her future government be drawn for her on Oriental 
lines. The instinct of communal life introduced by the Arabs exists 
among nearly all classes of Syrians, and should be sedulously fostered. 
Central government should not aspire to be administrative. Its end 
should be order, not administration. Above all, let us hope that 
Syria will be governed for the Syrians, and not treated as a penal 
settlement for Europe. Algeria has suffered in this way, and to 
this may be attributed its financial failure. But I am indulging in 
the dreams of El Feshar with his basket of glass bottles—and details 
well may wait. 

One thing, however, I would point out, that in any scheme ffir 
prob^on which may be agreed upon for Syria between the European 
powers, it will be well if that protection is limited to the line of the 
hhd Orontes. Beyond that, a protecting power would be 
' itself on a sea of trouble. . Eastern Syria contains no 

- population, and its traditions am wholly Arabian. It 
^ M to aelf-govemment on the Arabian plan. The 
TCih of ' ruling the .Sahara has entailed an endless expense 
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on, France without appreciable advantage; and a poor country 
euoh as Syria must be can have no pretension of controlling its 
Bedouin neighbours, t The folly dt the Turkish Government has 
been that instead of living on terms of alliance with the Sboykhs, 
they have sought to coerce them. As friends they would have 
increased the commercial wealth of Syria; as enemies they only 
entail a vast ex]^enditure of military force. 

Of Egypt I have said nothing. She is not quite Asia, though 
Asiatic, and 1 feel that in suggesting her independence with that of 
the rest I should be treading on too dangerous ground—^the toes of the 
bondholders. Nor have I urged the re-establishment of the Greeks 
at Constantinople. This would be opening a still wider and still 
more dangerous question. I believe, however, in the practicability 
and policy of both these schemes of justice, and it is not from lack of 
argument that I am silent. 

Of my scheme for Asia I have still something to add. In order 
that it should be practical, the consent of Europe to England’s 
new protectorate must be gained. Something too must be allowed 
to the vanities and the ambitions of those powers which have 
claims on the Ottoman inheritance. Protection for many years 
from foreign aggression will be required for the new states which I 
am proposing to establish, and protection, to be effective, must have 
a personal quality. The protection of all by all is no protection at 
all, and a joint' guarantee of Asiatic independence signed by the 
whole of Europe would break down at the first necessity of its 
enforcement. I would suggest rather that in default of England’s 
undertaking the sole responsibility, others of the Powers be invited 
to join her in the task. Let Eussia be invited to protect Armenia, 
France Syria, and Austria Asia Minor. England could reserve to her- 
seK a special protectorate over Egypt and Arabia, for the latter will 
require moral support against Persian aggression. 

The future of the Turkish capital cannot be quite passed over here. 
Cionstantinople is probably too big a house at present for any one of the 
new-formed states of Europe to occupy. Its immedihte future is that 
of a free town where, with full freedom of the Bosphorus for the ships 
of every power, it need no longer be an object of jealousy between 
them. The Greek towns of Asia Minor also dbould be free if they 
prefer freedom; if not, being all on the sea-coast, they may be joined 
to Greece. I would insist once more on the fact that it is by their 
weakness, not their strength, that all these states must live. What 
is necessary for them is not strength, but repose—^repose from taxa¬ 
tion, from conscription, and from the constant burden of officialdom. 
As states modelled on European methods they will be for many years 
too poor. They cannot support armies, military or civil, and must 
be content with ampler conditions of existence than our statecraft is 
likd.y to suggest for them. Like persons brought low by long illness, 
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thieir iMst diaaoe lies in nature. Believe them from the influences 
wliicll iitive brought them to their present desperate case and vatch 
them carefully, but leave the rest to time—^time and the pure air 
of liberty. 

, I imow that to many minds the plan thus sketched of a free Asia 
vrorking out her own salvation in her own way will seem a little 
Utopian. It>is the fashion of the day to scoff at liberty, and to treat 
its worshippers as enthusiasts rather than as serious thinkers. Tet 
the time was, and not so long ago, when the happiness of «nall 
states, self-governed and self-sufficient, was the merest truism of 
philosophical writers. If the present generation finds sympathy only 
for vast agglomerations of men—United Germanics and United 
Italics—the generation of our fathers was loud in exalting the truly 
higher position of modest independence. Switzerland was then the 
ideal with political writers of a civilised community, living, not on 
the barbaric strength of armies, but on the moral greatness of its 
freedom, the practical wisdom of its commercial life, and its contempt 
of ambitions. I confess to a preference for this older creed. 1 am 
not ashamed to say that, in spite of the crimes comnutted in her 
name, 1 still hold by liberty ns the best and noblest gift of man, 
the truest source of happiness and well-being to a people. I urge it, 
then, once more upon the Liberal Government, upon the Liberal 
party of England, to follow the true instincts and traditions of their 
faith. It is their highest boast that they have for generations 
encouraged liberty throughout the world. Let them encourage 
liberty now in Asia. Let them abandon that,, old labour of the 
damned—the regeneration of the Ottoman Empire—and prepare a 
way for the new life which shall succeed it. Let them treat their 
guardianship of Western Asia not as a burden, but a trust. The 
Cj'prus Treaty, I repeat, is a weapon in their hands, forged it may 
be for another purpose in an evil interest, but now an instrument for 
good. If it was understood by those who signed it as a personal 
pledge to the Sultan, the people of Asia understand it otherwise. 
They read in it a declaration of England’s interest in themselves, 
and it would be the bitterest drop in the cup of their humiliation 


if, through impatimee at the misdeeds of the Sultan, England 
should solemnly wash her hands, and declaring herself innpeent of 


their righteous blood, hand them over to new slavery and the Ozar 
.^^for this Is the fiite which awaits them as certainly as it awaits 
. Afiht' iff no one standw between it and them in the 

-eff-fheir l^^om. 

^^the s?q>port of free governments agamst foreign des- 
I^aiy would cease to be an insane conventiem. 
Xts;' would England a great and ennobling 

populations of Western Asik an unmixed 
' ■'a- ■ ■' '• '• - '" Wilfrid ScAWEN BnxTNT. 
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It is at least ten years since a real unmistakable poet bas revealed 
hiniself in England. Mr. Swinburne’s Atalmta was pubHsbed in 
1865, Mr. Morris’s Jason in 1868, Mr. Rossetti's poems were pub¬ 
lished for the world in 1870, and even then the most precious of them 
were not exactly new. A year ago one might have said, without any 
disrespect to many accomplishisd writers whose work is often praise¬ 
worthy and sometimes enjoyable, that one lost little or nothing in 
neglecting any living English poet except the three already named 
and Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, whose fame has been safe and 
sealed these twenty years. 

A pessimist might think it of evil omen that we should have had 
to wait so long for a new poet; of w'orso omen that he should be a 
pessimist himself, who dedicates his work “ to Giacomo Leopardi, the 
younger brother of Dante; ” of worse omen still that he should bo a 
relapsed pessimist who has struggled into daylight and gone back 
into the darkness, who draws his latest and truest inspiration from 
the “ cold rage ** that— 

“ Seizes one at -whiles, 

To show the bitter, old, and wsinkled truth, 

Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles, 

Palse dreams^ false hopes, false masks, and modes of youth: 
Because it gives some senso of power and passion 
In holpless impoteime to try to fashion 
Our woo in living words, howe’er uncouth.” 

Mr. Thomson has had the rare and commendable courage to date 
all the poems of fifteen years which he thought it well to publish, with 
two insignificant exceptions; he has had also the commendable tem¬ 
perance to leave much unprinted and probably unwritten. The 
whole of his original poems might be printed at length in fifty or 
sixty pages of the Fortnightly Review, and yet there are quite 
enough to conduct the old tragi-comedy of a large nature with small 
opportunities to an inevitable catastrophe of ideal despair. Like 
Byron and Lamartine, Mr. Thomson finds his principal subject in 
the vicissitudes of the spiritual life of a transfigured self. No man 
quite knows for himself which is the truest, his spiritual life or his 
temporal life ; no man quite knows for himself which is the truest, 
the ideal or the actual; and it Is absolutely impossible for any man 
to know either of another. Byron was very much better and saner 
upon the whole than Childe Haroldf and Jocelyn and Raphael were 
no ^tter than Lamartine when he imagined them. 

0) The Cit^ cf D^dful Night and Other Teem. By Jatees Thomson (B.V.). Beeves 
and Tomder, 196, Strand, 1880. 
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Eves I^amartine hardly imagined that lie was EapJml, and Hr. 
Thomson, a monlier and simpler writer, knows that he never reigned 
in the Ccxtle of Indoience; hut after all nothing tells us so muoh of 
the young Lamartine as and we pity the denizen of the 

City of Dreadfd Night more when we recognise the graolous traits of 
what ho must have been “ nella tua vita nutm ** in the iiord of the 
CokUo of Ifidolenoe, Written in 1859. 

The poem is a musical hymn to spontaneity, a panegyiio en the 
sweet arrogance of untried powers which turns comrades into will¬ 
ing captives, and takes easy possession of an imaginary omnipotenoe 
which seems eternal till the first oall for unwelcome exertion comes. 
Snch arrogance is saner and pleasanter than the other form of the pride 
of youth before the world has rubbed off its angles and its lustre 
together. It is more reasonable to think everything will cotae if wo 
wait, than to rail at eveiybody for being less impatient than ourselves 
to hasten the day after to-morrow. Our author sees the folly of suoh 
impatience vory clearly. 

“ How meu will sferain to row against the tide 

Whiih yet must sweep them down in its career! 

Or if some win their way and crown their pride, 

What do they win ? The desert wild and drear, 

The bavago rocks, the icy waste austere, 

Whoroirom the river’s turbid lills downflow. 

But he upon the waters broad and dear. 

In haimony with all the winds that blow, 

’Mid cities, fields, and farms went floating to and fro. 
*#####* 

** Thus could he laugh those groat and generous laughs 
Whi& made us love oursdvos, the world, and hnn; 

And while they rang wo felt as one who qnafls 
Some potent wiuecup dowered to the bnm, 

And straightway jB things seem to red and swim— 

Suns, moons, earth, stars sweep through the vast profound. 

Wrapt in a golden mist, light, warm, and dim, 

Boiled in a vdume of iiiumphout sound: 

So in that hraghter’s joy tho whole world carolled round.” 

There is much more in the sc.me vein: like Hindoo Biahia and 
Pezaian Sufis, tho Lord of the Castle of Indolence is not merely the 
crown of the life of the ^rorld, but its source. ** He reigned by 
S(^vitude all effortless.” lie asked nothing for himself of the world 
which he blessed attd sustained by iubabitmg it. Unluckily, though 
we may consider the lilies of tho field witk profit, we have to toil 
and spin till our wings grow. And apart from this neoessity ubusod 
powers somi become a burden even when inaction is not due to out¬ 
ward hindranoe. 

'Within two years tho author has sounded the depths of despair. 
Ike Ijiymn to Our Ladm of Death is suggested by Our Ladies of 
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Sontm^ in De Quinoy^e Smpitia de Piv/utuHa. Entire originality of 
invefttion is not escaotly Mr. Thomson’s forte. But this does not 
matter much; the splendid symbolism with which he invosts what 
ho borrows is ell his own. If the poem has a fault it is that the 
Bohetne ef it is hardly strong enough to support its imagery. The 
poet .wishes for doath au4 dare not call npon our Lady of Beatitudes, 
he will not coll npcrn our Lady of Annihilation, and so he resolves to 
call u]pon Qor Lady of Oblivion. Our Lady of Beatitudes confers 
immortal lifo on those who die in thoir innoccnoy, and her sorrow is 
that those who livo innocently on earth cling to life. One scarcely 
sees why she is invoked as “ first Self-conqueror.” The description 
is better* 

Thou standest gaxmentod in porost white; 

But from thy ahouldors wings of power half-hproad 
Invest thy lorm with such miraculous light 
As dawn may clothe the earth with; and instead 
Of any jewel-Mndlod golden crown, 

The glory of thy long hair flowing down 
la dar/iling noonday sunshiuo round thy head.” 

That is a picture of the right kind for poetry, a picture which 
could not possibly bo painted. One cares less for the sword and 
palm branch and olive, and the winged feet with knotted cords 
round them, in the next stanza: such properties are not unworthy of 
un Albert Diircr, but th<^ are not impossible to a Quarles. liTor is 
our Lady of Annihilation particularly impressive; in her " actual 
form she is a daughter of Milton’s Satan; what those whom sho 
sways sec is dicttor painted in theTroverbs of Solomon. Hero is tho 
list of her victims:— 

“ Tho Bolfish, factious, proud, and pitiless. 

All who havo foisiflod life's royal trust, 

The strong whose strength hath basked in idlonoss, 

Tho great heart given up to worldly lubt, 

The groat mind destitute of moral ihith, 

Thou scourgest down to Night and uttor Doath, 

Or penal spheres of retribution just.'’ 

' Such a crude didactic stanza is rare in Mr. Thomson. Ono would 
admire it in the Puroatoi'y Qf Suicides^ and pardon bald candour like 
this 

Tho evil passkns which may make me thino 
Are nokyet iitopressible in mo.” 

But if ou]C Lady of Annihilation cannot b»par comparison with Dolom, 
our liody of ObHvion need not shrink from the presence of Hesperia, 
or 4ha lady of XI Penseroso who‘has been more clearly in tho writer’s 
thought :•<- 
VOL, xxvm. K.8, 
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** Last Thou, retired ntm and thronoless queen, 

Our Ludy of Oblivion, last Thou; 

Of human stature, of abstracted mien. 

Upon whose pallid taco and drooping brow 
Arc shadowed melancholy dreams of Doom, 

And deep absorption into silent gloom. 

And wofiiy bearing of tho heavy Now. 

“ Thou art all shrouded in a gauzy veil, 

Sombrous and doudlike, all, except that face 
Of subtle loveliness, though woii-dly pale ; 

Thy soft, slow-gliding footsteps leave no trace, 

And stir no sound. Thy drooping hands infold 
Their frail white fingers, and, unconscious, hold 
. A pojqjy-'^^’uath, thine anodyne of grace. ^ 

“ Thy hair is like a twilight round thy head: 

Thine ej'os are shadowed wells from Lethe’s stream. 

With drowsy subten’anean waters fed, 

Obscurely deop, without a stir or gleam ; 

The gazer drinks in from them with his gaze 
An opiate charm to curtain all his days, 

A passive languor of oblivious dream. 

“ Thou hauntest twilight regions, and the tranco 
Of moonless nigbte when stars are few and wan ; 

Within black woods; or over the expanse 
Of desert seas abysmal; or upon 
Old Bolitaiy shores whero populous graves 
Are rocked in rest by ever-moaning waves; 

Or through vast ruined cities still and lone. 

'• Take mo and lull mo into perfect sleep, 

Down, down, far-hidden in thy duskiest cave. 

While Jill the clamorous years above mo sweep 
Unheard, or, like the voice of seas that rave 
On far-oflf coasts, but murmuiing o'er my trance 
A dim vast monotone that shall enhanct; 

The I’ostful raptiu'e of iho inviolate grave.” 

In Owr Ladies of Leath, written in 18G1, we find an anticipation 
of almost everj’tliing which is afterwards expressed with added 
power and more concentrated hitterness in Tfte City of Dreadful Night 
In the Three that shall he One despair is passing away into tender 
melancholy: Love is betrothed to Death and is seduced by Life; 
when his tme bride claims him he returns to his allegiance at once, 
only as they leave earth together he prays his bride to comfort his 
paramour 

" Faint on tho ground she lay; 

Love kissed the swoon away; 

Death then bent over her— 

Death, the sweet comforter! 

Whispered'with tearful smile, 

Wait but a little wbilo, 

Then I will come for thee; 

We are one family.” 
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Under the same date we have a quite objective study of the reck¬ 
lessness of a Polish Insurgent, good enough perhaps to fill up a gap 
iu one of Mr. Browning^s later volumes. One can trace the influence 
of what is sweetest and simplest in Browning, of what is richest 
in Mmdf as well as the influence of Heine, in two very fresh 
idyls ,of Cockaigne called Sunday at Hampstead and Sunday up the 
River. They date from 1863 to 1865, and open the series of the 
author’s brightest, sanest, and most varied work. What strikes one 
first, perhaps, is the writer’s absolute and courageous content with 
circumstances which have a sordid side to them. It does not require 
much courage to think that Hampstead (as it was a dozen years ago) 
and the Thames are some of the most beautiful things in Europe ; 
but it takes a great deal of courage to boast of one’s class in words 
like these— 

“ On Sunday we’re lord and lady, 

With ten times the love and glee 
Of those pale and languid rich ones 
Who are always and never free. 
*■»**# 

“ We can laugh out loud when merry. 

Wo can romp at kiss-in-the-ring. 

We can take our beer at a public. 

Wo can loll on the grass and sing—” 

and live with friends open to this kind of comment— 

“ Mary and Dick so grandly 
Parade suburban streets; 

His waistcoat and her bonnet 
Proving tho best of treats. 

“ Mary is going to chapel; 

And what takes her there do you guess P 
Her sweet little duck of a bonnet 
And her now second-hand silk dress.” 

lEsjjecially does this require courage from a writer who naturally 
breaks into a note like this— 

“ Day after day of this azure May 

The blood of the Spring has swelled in my veins; 

Night after night of broad moonlight 
A mystical di’cam has dazzled my brains. 

A soothing night, a fierce delight, 

The blood of the Spring is the wine of the world; 

My brains run fire and fierce delight, 

Every leaf of my heart’s rod rose uncurled. 

“A sad, sweet calm, a tearful balm, 

The light of tho moon is tho trance of the world; 

. My brain is fraught with yearning thought, 

And the rose is pale and its leaves axe farkd. 

D 2 
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“ 0 speed the day, thou dear, dear May! 

And hasten the night, I charge thee, O June I 
. When the trance divine will burn with the wine, 

And the red rose unfurl all its fire to the moon.” 

There are no such sharp contrasts in Sunday tip the Biver, thougli 
many readers who will admire a picture like this— 

“ The sky was pale with fervour. 

The distant trees were gi'ey. 

The hill-lines di'awn like waves of dawn 
Dissolving in the day ”— 

will shudder dutifully (as Mr. Thomson doubtless knows) at 

“ My shirt is of the soft red wool, 

My cap is azure-braided 
By two white hands so beautiful, 

My tie mauve purple-shaded. 

“ Tour hat with long blue streamers decked. 

Your pure throat crimson-banded, 

White-robed, my own white dove unfleckod. 

Dove-footed, lilac-handed.” 

Of course there is an intentional—and unwelcome—^irony in the 
obtrusion of Tim Boyland and liis pocket-pistol of Jameson’s whisky. 
One does not mind the hero glorifying boating as hard exercise, and 
then explaining that the best part of it is lying still upon one’s 
oars, especially when we learn from Sunday at Hampstead that the 
hero answers to the nickname of Lazy in private life. Nor is it 
surprising that Lazy is a philosopher, and lectures his friends upon 
the cycle of changes which Hampstead underwent in the course of 
fifty thousand years, which seems an enormous period to his audience. 
The epilogue to the lecture is— 

“ ‘ Come on; we’ll go and do the very beers 
Wo did this night was fifty thousand years.’ 

Thou prophet, thou deep sago, we’ll go, we’ll go ! 

The ring is round, life naught, the world an O, 

This night is fifty thousand years ago.” 

His private philosophy is more severe; a poem of 1866 sums up 
the story of the author’s deliverance for a season from our Ladies of 
Death, and shows how brave, how difficult, how doubtful a victory 
his brief content was— 

“ He felt himself a king bereft of crown, 

Defrauded from his birthright of renown. 

Bred up in littleness with churl and clown. 

■ f 

Hew could he vindicate himself? His eyes, 

lihat found not anywhere their proper prize, * 

Looked through and through the q>ecioua earth and skies 
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and lUituTally saw everything that is best out of sight and nothing 
worth seeing until— , 

“ A certain fair form came before his sight, 

Bespondiug to him as the day to night: 

To yoaming, love; to cold and gloom, warm light.” 

and then— 

“ His eyes drew back their beams to kindlo fire 
In his own heart, whoso masterful desire 
Scorned alt beyond its aim, lower or hiylier."^ 

“ This fire flung lustre upon grace and bloom, 

Gave warmth and brightness to a little room. 

Burnt Thought to ashes in its fight with gloom.” 

For the time he receives the gospel preached to Dipsychus by 
Oosmocrator. 

“ ‘ Solid as ocean-foam,’ quoth ocean-foam.” 

“ If Midge will pine and curse its hours away. 

Because Midge is not Everything For Aye, 

Poor Midge thus loses its one summer day; 

Loses its all, and wiuneth what, I pray ‘r ” 

There is the same touch of cynicism in some distichs on Art, 
written in 1865. 

“ Singing is sweet, but be sure of this. 

Lips only sing when they cannot kiss. 

# # ^ 

Who gives the fino report of the feast ? 

He who got none, and enjoyed it least.” 

The quatrains under the same heading which come before on the 
thesis that pas.sion loaves no room for prettiness or skill, have more 
of xHeine’s charm and subtlety than most translations of Heine, 
including Mr. Thomson’s. 

Hebe (1866) and The Naked Goddess (1807-1868) are more objective 
but not very cheerful. Hebe offers us all her cup in our youth, and 
it turns to poison, whether we dilute it with wine, or milk, or honey. 
The natural man dilutes it with water, and is safe. The philosopher 
and the poet kiss the cupbearer; the philosopher refuses the cup, and 
the poet drinks it unmixed, and gives it back fuller thau he took 
it. The naked Goddess of Nature departs in wrath from a city 
whose people would clothe her in the forms of piety or science, 
and leaves her curse upon them and their land, and her blessing 
upon the little children who are able to understand and follow her. 

(l) The Italics are miae. ! 
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P^!hapfl it is part of the allegory that it is only to an old oonntxy 
from which^she is ready to depart that Nature reveals herself naked. 

In the Boom, a poem of the same date as TJie Naked Goddess, takes 
ns back to the old despair by a very quaint and unexpected route. 
The little room that love glorified is empty ; its mistress is gone and 
its master is dead. She used to work and keep the room tidy, and he 
used to read and write at night and sleep all day, while the room got 
bare and cold, till at last he lighted a fire to burn his papers before 
he took poison. We learn all this from the conversation of the 
different pieces of furniture who discuss “ our man,” with his body 
on the bed— 

“ It lay and preached, as dumb things do, 

More powerfully than tongue can prate; 

Though life be tdrturo through and through, 

Man is but weak to plain of fate. 

, The drear path crawls on drearier still 
To woundod feet and hopeless breast. 

Well, he can lie down when he will. 

And straight all ends in endless rest.” 

As the author says himself— 

“ Poor wretch! who once hath paced that dolent city, 

Shall pace it often, doomed beyond all pity. 

With horror eyer deepening from the first. 

“ Though he possess sweet babes and loving wife, 

A homo of peace, by loyal friendships cheered. 

And love them more than death and happy life, 

They shall avail not: he must dreo his weird." 

The City of Dreadful Night is not a poem, nor a series of poems; it 
seems as if the writer had intended at one time to compose a con> 
tinuous poem in stanzas of seven lines, like those of Our Ladies of 
Death (except that the fif(^ and sixth lines are always written upon 
double rhymes, managed ||ith rare and admirable ease), and at 
another had contemplated a series of poems on his own experience 
and observations there, in which the narrative should be written in 
stanzas of six lines, a quatrain followed by a distich, while the words 
of other speakers are thrown into simpler and more emphatic metres. 
The fragments of each scheme are exquisitely finished; there is no 
redundancy or weakness in any single poem; but the attempt to fuse 
two incomplete schemes is not a complete success. The author 
repeats himself, and he interrupts himself; more than once the 
narrative poem suffers from the insertimi of a fragment of the de¬ 
scriptive poem. 

In the proem (which belongs to the descriptive scheme) the author 
assures us with unneoessary emphasis that none who are . not in a 
laarbiid state themselves can appreciate the musical expression of its 
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feelings; and tiien wo have a motaphysical and geographical descrip¬ 
tion of the city, which is onricmsly like London as it might seem to 
any one who wandered there afbOT midnight, if there were a colossal 
statue of Diirer’s Melancolia set up on Primrose HiU; at night we 
could fancy the couhtyy to the north of Highgate and Hampstead 
might seem a trackless wilderness full of 

“ Savannahs, saya||^ woods, enormous mountains, 

Bleak uplands, black ravines, with torrent fountains.” 

The city is a city builded in a sleepless dream; the moon and stars 
may shine there, but when day comes the city 

" Dissolveth like a dream of/light away, 

Though present in distempered gloom of thought, 

And deadly weariness of heart all day. 

But when a dream night after night is brought 
Throughout a week, and such weelw, few or many, 

Beour eaoh year for several years, can any 
Discern that dream from real life in aught ? 

“ To reach it is as dying fever-stricken; 

To leave it, slow faint birth intense pongs quicken. 

And memory swoons in both the tragic acts.” 

The citizens of that city are mostly in the prime of life—^few young 
and few old, few women, “ here and there a child,"—upon whom the 
author’s pity is rather wasted. One thinks of the little girl in Punch 
who wished to be a nun because the world was hollow and her doll 
was stuffed with sawdust. Such a delusion is dangerous in later life. 
When men keep their energies and lose their ideals they are 
necessarily condemned to a belief that their ideals were illusions; 
and then they hate , 

“ This Time, which crawleth like a pionstrous snake, 

Wounded and slow and very venomous, 

Which creeps blindwormlike iHfiuid the eoith. 

Distilling poison at each painful motion. 

And seems condemned to circle ever thus,” 

and rail in good set terms at the inconsistency of the majority who 
wish each stage of life over before it is begun, and yet chdm on 
endless hereafter; being impatient of the road out of eagerness for 
the goal where they imagine everlasting rest. 

“ They have much wisdom, yet they are not wise; 

They have much goodness, hut they do not well 
(The fools, we know, hdve their own Paradise, 

The wicked also have their proper Hell); 

They Imve much strength, hut stiU their doom is stronger; 

Ku^ patience, but their time endureth longer; 

Ma<h valour, but life mocks it with some spell 
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Wlto say— 

“ We yeam for speedy death in full fruition, 

Dateless obUTion and divine repose,” 

In the first of the narrative poems the poet follows one who goes 
on an endless pilgrimage to ruined shrines—the graveyard where 
faith died, the villa where love died of indulgence, the alley where 
hope died of starvation—and asks— 

“ When Faith and Love and Hope are dead indeed, 

Can Life still live ? By what doth it proceed ? 

“ As one whom his intense thought overpowers, 

He answered coldly, ‘ Take a watch, erase 
The signs and figure o&the circling hours. 

Detach the htmds, remove the dial face. 

The works proceed tmtU. run down ; although 
Bereft of piupose, void of use, still go.” 

In another poem he traces the story of a love that turned to hate. 
The murderer tells how he wandered through all manner of horrors, 
fearless as hopeless, till his dead love came with her burning heart 
for a lamp in her hand, and then he was 

“ Two solve.s distinct that cannot join again; 

One stood apart, and knew, but could not stir. 

And watched the other stark in swoon, and her.” 

As the tide rises 

“ She clasped that corpsclike mo, and they were home 
Away, and this vilo me was left forlorn. 

I know the whole sea cannot quench that heart. 

Or cleanse that brow, or wash those two apart. 

They love ; their doom is drear; 

Yet they nor hope nor fear. 

But 1, what do I here ?” 

, Other remarkable poems tr^t of an encounter with a dotard who 
is trying to find the clue that* ads back to innocence and infancy— 
a hope which has met us already in our Lady of Oblivion;—a very 
weird scene at Hell Gate, whence the pilgrim is turned back because 
he has no hopes to leave at the gate, and not one of the damned will 
offer him any fragment of his own— 

“ Though knowing th.at in instants three or four 
He must resign the whole for evermore; ” 

and a sermon on the non-existence of God and Hell, preached in the 
cathedral to a congregation each of M'hom proves his title to enter by 
nami ng the day-dream from which ho wakes to real night. One 
h^rer i'emonstrates that, os this life, which may be so much, is all, 
it is the harder to be unfit for it from birth. The series closes with 
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a very impressive allegory of Spirit and Nature. Spirit roveals itself 
^st as a winged and armed atgel, then as an armed warrior, then 
as an unarmed suppliant, at last as a crushed heap of ruins at the 
feet of Nature, the Sphinx who confronts us unchanged from first to 
last. Despair takes a manlier tone in the allegory of Culture, founded 
upon the imaginary statue of Durer’s Mclancolia— 

“ Uavanquished in defeat and desolation, 

Undaunted in tho hopeless conflagration, 

Of the day sotting on her baffled prime. 

“ Baffled and beaten back she works on still, 

Weary and sick of soul she works the more. 

Sustained by her indomitable w'ill. 

Tho hands shall fashion and the brain shall pore, 

And all her sorrow shall he turned to labour. 

Till Death, tho friend-foe, piercing with his sabre 
That mighty heart of hearts, ends bitter war. 

" But as if blacker night could dawn on night. 

With twofold gloom on moonless night unstarred, 

A sense more tragic than defeat and blight, 

More desperate than strife with hope debarred. 

More final than the adamantine never 
Encompassing her passionate endeavour. 

Dawns glooming in her tenebrous regard: 

' ‘ Tho sense that every struggle brings defeat, 

. Because fate holds no prize to crawn success. 

That all tho oracles are dumb, or cheat. 

Because they have no secret to express. 

That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain, 

Because there is no light beyond the curtain. 

That all is vanity and nothingness. 
**####* 

“ Tho moving moon and star-s from east to west 
Circle before her in the sea afar, 

Shadows and gleams glide mund her solemn rest. 

Her subjects often gaze up to her there. 

Tho strong to didnk new strr^lgth and iron endurance, 

Tlio weak now terrors—all renewed assurance 
And confirmation of the old despair.” 


G. A. SiMcox. 
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For ten years we have been busy organizing National Education. A 
vigorous use of bricks and mortar is not generally accompanied by a 
careful examination of first principles,* but now that we have built 
our buildings and spent our millions of public money, and civilised 
our children in as speedj^ a fashion as that in which the great Frank 
christianised his soldiers, we may perhaps find time to ask a question 
which is waiting to be discussed by every nation that is free enough 
to think, whether a State education is or is not favourable to 
progress ? ® 

It may seem rash at first sight to attack an institution so newly 
created and so strong in the support which it receives. But there 
are some persons at all events Whom one need not remind, that no 
external grai^deur and influence, no hosts of worshippers can turn 
wrong principles into right principles, or prevent the discovery by 
those who are determined to see the truth at any cost that the 
principles are wrong. Sooner or later every institution has to 
answer the challenge, “ Are you founded on justice ? Aro you for 
or against the liberty of men ? ” And to this challenge the answer 
must be simple and straightforward; it must not be in the nature of 
an outburst of indignation that such a question should be asked; or 
a mere plea of sentiment; or the putting forward of usefulness of 
another kind. These questions of justice and liberty stand first; 
they cannot take second runic behind any other considerations, and 
if in our, hurry we throw them on one side, unconsidered and un¬ 
answered, in time they wnll find their revenge in the imperfections 
and failure of our work. 

National education is a measure carried out in the supposed 
interest of the workmen and the lower middle dass, and it is they 
especially—the men on whose behalf the institution exists—^whom I 
wish to persuade that the inherent evils of the system more than 
counterbalance the conveniences belonging to it. 

I would first of all remind them of that principle which many of 
us have learnt to accept, that no man or class accepts the position of 
receiving favours without learning, in the end, that these favours 
b^ome disadvantages. The small wealthy class which once ruled 
this countiy helped themselves to favours of many kinds. It would 

(1) Has Mr. XiasUe i3iephezi said somowhers, that it is easier to build churches than 
to think about what is to be taught inside of ^em f 

(2) I ought to say that I hare changed my opinions as regards the action of 
the State dnee 1870, I could not have made this cdiange without the assistance of 
MrJ Herbert Spencer’s writings. 
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be easy to show that all these favours, whether they were laws in 
protection of com, or laws favouriftg the entail of estates, creating 
sinecures, or limiting political power to themselves, have become in 
the due course of time unpleasant and dangerous burdens tied round 
their own necks. Now, is State education of the nature of a political 
&vrfurP 

It is necessary, if discussion is in any way to help us, to speak the 
truth in the plainest fashion, and therefore I have no hesitation in 
affirming that it is so. Whenever one set of people pay for what 
they do not use themselves, but what is used by another set of people, 
their payment is and must be of the nature of a favour, and does and 
must create a sort of dependence. All those of us who like living 
surrounded with a slight mental fog, and are not over-anxious to see 
too clearly, may indignantly deny this; but if we honestly care to 
follow Dr. Johnson’s advice, and clear our minds of cant, we shall 
perceive that the statement is true, and if true, ought to be frankly 
acknowledged. The one thing to be got rid of at any cost is cant, 
whether it be employed on behalf of the many or the few. 

Now, what are the results of this particular favour ? The most 
striking result is that the wealthier class think that it is their rightand 
their duty to direct the education of the people. They deserve no 
blame. As long as they pay by rate and tax for a part of this educa¬ 
tion, they undoubtedly possess a corresponding right of direction. But 
having the right they use it; and in consequence the workman of 
to-day finds that he does not count for much’ in the education of his 
children. The richer classes, the disputing churches, the political 
organizers are too powerful for him. If he wishes to realise the fact 
for himself let him read over the names of those who make up the 
school boards of this country. Let him first count the ministers of 
all denominations, then of the merchants, manufacturers, and squires. 
There is something abnormal here. These ministers and gentlemen 
do not place the workmen on committees to manage the education of 
their children. How, then, comes it about that they are directing 
the education of the workmen’s children? The answer is plain. 
The workman is selling his birthright for the mess of pottage. 
Because he accepts the rate and'tax paid by others, he must accept 
the intrusion of these others into his own home affairs—^the manage¬ 
ment and education of his children. Bemember, I am not urging, 
as some do, the workmen to organize themselves into a separate 
class, and return only their own representatives as members of school 
boards; such action would not mend the unprofitable bargain. To 
take away money from other dasses, and not to concede to them 
any direction in the spending of it, would be simply unjust—^would 
be an unscrupulous use of voting power. No, the remedy must be 
looked for in another direction. It lies in the one real form of inde- 
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peudence—tb.e renunciation of all obligations. The coarse that will 
restore to the workmen a father’s duties and responsibilities, between 
which and themselves the State has now stepped, is for them to 
reject all forced contributions from others, and to do their own work 
through their own voluntary combinations. Until that is done no 
workman has more, or has a claim to have more, than half rights 
6vor his own children. He is stripped of one-half of the thought, 
care, anxiety, affection, responsibility, and need of judgment which 
belong to other parents. 

I used the expression, the forced contributions of the rich. There 
are some persons who hold that the more money you can extract by 
legislation from the richer classes for the benefit of the poorer classes 
the better are your arrangements. I entirely dissent from such a 
view. It is fatal to any clear perception of justice. Justice requires 
that you should not place the burdens of one man on the shoulders 
of another man, even though ho is better able to bear them. In 
plainer words, that you sho\ild not make one set of men pay for what 
is used by another set of men. If this law be once disregarded it 
simply reduces politics to a universal scramble, in which the most 
selfish will have the most success. It turns might into right, and 
proclaims that each man may rightfully possess whatever he can 
vote into his pocket. Whoever is intent on justice must be as just 
to the rich man as to the poor man; and because so-called national 
education is not for the children of the rich man, it is simply not 
just to take by compulsion one penny from him. No columns of 
sophistry can alter this fact. And yet, when once the obligation 
disappears, and the grace of free-giving is restored, it is a channel 
in which the money of the richer classes may most worthily flow. 
Whatever the faults are of our richer classes, there is no lack amongst 
them of generous giving. Take any newspaper and you will find that 
although by unwise legislation we are closing many of the great 
chaxgiels existing for their gifts, yet the quality persists. The 
endowment of colleges at one period, the endowment of grammar 
schools at another period, gifts to religious institutions, and tho 
support given to that narrow, partial, vexatious, and official-minded 
system of education which prevailed up to 1870, are all evidence of 
what the richer people are ready to do as long as you do not with¬ 
hold the opportunities. It may, however, be said, Do not rich 
gifts bring obligations, and with them their mischievous conse¬ 
quences It is plain that the most healthy state of education wiU 
exist when the workmen, dividing themselves into natural groups 
aooording to their own tastes and feelings, organize the education of 
their children without help, or need of help, from outside. But 
between obligatory and vpluntary contributions there is the widest 
d&tinetiozu There is but slight moral hurt to the giver or receiver 
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in the voluntary gift, provided only that the spirit on both sides be 
one of friendly equality. It is the forced contribution, bringing 
neither grace to the giver nor to the receiver, which has the evil 
savour about it, and brings the evil consequence. The contribution 
taken forcibly from the rich is justified on the ground that the thing 
to be .provided is a necessity for which the poorer nlan cannot pay. 
Thus the workman Is placed in the odious position of putting for¬ 
ward the paupd^’s plea, and two statements equally deficient in 
truth are made for him : one, that book-ed\ication is a necessity of 
life —a statement which for those who look for an exact meaning in 
words that are used is simply not true—and the other, that our 
people cannot provide it for themselves if loft to do so in their own 
fashion.^ 

I wish to push stiU further the question of how much real power 
the workman possesses over the education of his children. I main¬ 
tain that, setting aside the interference of ministers, merchants, 
manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, and squires in his afiairs, he has 
only the shadow and semblance of power, and that he never will 
possess anything more substantial under a political system. Let us 
see for what purposes political organization can bo usefully applied. 
It is well adapted to those occasions when some definite reply has to 
be made to a simple question. Shall there be peace or war ? shall 
political power be extended to a certain class ? shall certain punish¬ 
ments follow certain crimes? shall the form of government be 
republican or monarchical? shall taxes bo levied by direct or 
indirect taxation? these are all questions which can bo fairly 
answered by Yes or jN’o, and on which every man enrolled in a party 
can fairly express his opinion if ho has once decided to affirm or 
deny. But whenever you call upon part of the nation to administer 
some great institution the case becomes wholly different. Hero all 
the various and personal views of men cannot be represented by a 
simple Yes or No. A mixed moss of men,i like a nation, can 
only administer by suppressing differences and disregarding convic¬ 
tions. Take some simple instance. Suppose a town of 50,000 
electors should elect a representative to assist in administering some 
large and complicated institution. Ijot us observe what happens. It 
is only possible to represent these 50,000 people, who will be of 
many different mental kinds and conditions, by some principle which 
readily commands their assent. It will probably be some principle 
which, from its connection with other matters, is already familiar to 
their mind,—^made familiar by pifeceding controversies. For example, 
the electors may be well represented on such questions as “ Shall the 

th 

(1) At the same time a thorongh and radical re-adjustment of our educational endow¬ 
ments is required in the interest of the workmen, who,, though in most cases having the 
first claim, derive little pr no advantage from them. 
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institution be open or closed on Sundays? sball it be open to 
women P shall the people be obliged to support it by rate ? and, 
when rate-supported, to make use of it ? ” But it will at once be seen 
that these are principles which do not specially apply to any one 
institution but to many institutions. They are principles of common 
political application,—they are, in fact, external to the institution 
itself and distinct from its own special principles and methods. The 
effect then will be that the representative will be choSen on principles 
that are already familiar to the minds of the electors, and not on 
principles that peculiarly and specially affect the institution in 
question. Existing controversies will influence the minds of the 
electors, and the constituency will be divided according to the lines 
of existing party divisions. Both school boards and municipal 
government jfield an example that popular elections must be fought 
out on simple and familiar questions. The existing political grooves 
are cut too deeply to allow of any escape from them. 

^*But,” it may be replied, “as intelligence increases, and certain 
great political questions which are always protruding themselves arc 
definitely settled, the electorate may become capable of conducting 
their contests simply with regard to the principles which really 
belong to the matter itself.” Another difficulty arises here. Without 
discussing the possible settlement of these ever-recurring political 
questions, it ought to be remembered that, in the case of increased 
intelligence, we should have an increase in the number of different 
views affecting the principles and methods of the institution in 
question; and, as w'e should still have only one representative to 
represent us, it would be less possible for him than before to repre¬ 
sent our individual convictions. If he represent A he cannot 
represent B, nor C, nor any of those that come after 0; that is to 
say, if A, B, 0, and the others are,all thinking units, and, therefore, 
do not accept submissively whatever is offered to them. He can 
only represent one section, and must leave other sections unrepre¬ 
sented. But as these individual differences are both the accompani¬ 
ment and sign of increasing intelligence, this unhappy result 
follows, that the more intelligent a nation becomes, the greater pain 
it must suffer from a system which forces its various parts .to think 
azid act alike when they would naturally be thinking and acting 
differently. 

“But if this is so, then there is no such thing possible as repre¬ 
sentation. If one person cannot represent many persons, then 
administration of all kinds fails equally in fulfilling a common pur¬ 
pose. AU united effort therefore becomes impossible.*' 

; Ho doubt effective personal representation is under any circum- 
stshoes a matter of difficulty; but political organization admits only 
of the most imperfect form of it, voluntary organi|»tion of the most 
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perfect. Under political organization you mix everybody together, 
liba and unlike, and compel them to speak and act through the same 
representative; under voluntary organization like attracts like, and 
those who share the same views form groups and act together, 
leaving any dissident free to transfer his action and energy elsewhere. 
The ccnsequence is that under voluntary systems there is continual 
progress, the constant development of new views, and the action neces¬ 
sary for their ptaotical application; under political systems, immo¬ 
bility on the part of the administrators, discontented helplessness on 
the part of those for whom they administer. 

“ But still there remain certain things which, however much you 
may desire to respect j)ersonal differences, the State must administer; 
such, for example, as civil and criminal law, or the defence of the 
country.” 

The reason why the nation should administer a system of law, or 
should provide for external defence, and yet abstain from interference 
in religion and education, will not be recognised until men study 
with more care the foundations on which the principle of liberty 
rests. Many persons talk as if the mere fact of men acting together 
as a nation gave them unlimited rights over each other; and that 
l^liiey might concede as much or as little liberty as they liked one to 
the other. The instinct of worship is still so strong upon us that, 
having nearly worn out our capacity for treating kings apji such kind 
of persons as sacred, we are ready to invest a majority of our own 
selves with the same kind of reverence. Without perceiving how 
^ilj^urd is the contradiction in which we are involved, wo are ready to 
assign to a mass of human beings unlimited rights, whilst we ac¬ 
knowledge none for the iiidividnals of whom the mass is made up. 
We’owo to Mr. Herbert Spencer—the truth of whose writings the 
world will one day be more prepared to acknowledge, after it has 
travelled a certain number of times ]^om Bismarckism to Communism, 
and back from Communism to Bismarckism—tbe one complete and 
defensible view as to the relations of the State and the individual. 
He holds that the groat condition regulating human intercourse is 
the widest possible liberty for all. Happiness is the aim that we 
must suppose attached to human existence; and therefore each man 
must he free—within those limits which the like freedom of others 
imposes on him—^to judge for himself in what consists his happiness. 
As soon as this view is once clearly seen, we then see what the State 
has to do and from what it has to abstain. It bos to make such 
arrangements as are necessary to insure the enjoyment of this liberty 
by all, and to restrain aggressions upon it. Wherever it undertakes 
duties outside this special trust belougiug to it, it is simply exag- 
' gerating the rights of some who make up the nation mid diminishing 
the rights of others. Being itself the creature of liberty, that is to 
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say, called into existence for the purposes of liberty, it becomes 
organized against its own end whenever it deprives men of the 
rights of free judgment and free action for the sake of other 
objects, however umM or desirable they may bo. 

It is on account of our continued failure to recognise this law of 
liberty that we still live, like the old border chieftains, in a state of 
mutual suspicion and terror. Far the larger amount of intolerance 
that exists in the world is the result of our own political arrange¬ 
ments, by which we compel ourselves to struggle, man against man, 
like beasts of different kinds bound together by a cord, each trying 
to destroy the other out of a sense of self-preservation. It is evident 
that the most fair-minded man must become intolerant if you place 
him in a position where he has only the unpleasant choice either to 
eat or be eaten, either to submit to his neighbour's views or force 
his own views upon his neighbour. Cut the cord, give us full freedom 
for differing amongst ourselves, and it at once becomes possible for 
a man to hold by his own convictions and yet be completely tolerant 
of what his neighbour says and docs. 

I come now to another great evil belonging to our system. The 
effort to provide for the education of children is a great moral and 
mental stimulus. It is the great natural opportunity of forethought 
and self-denial; it is the one daily lesson of unselfishness which men 
will learn when they will pay heed to none other; There is no 
factor that has played so large a part in the civilisation of men as the 
slow formation in parents of those qualities which lead them to provide 
for their children. In this early care and forethought are probably 
to be found the roots of those things which wo value so highly,— 
affection, sympathy, and restraint of the graspings of self for the 
good of others. We may be uncertain about many of the agents 
that have helped to civilise men, but here we can hardly doubt. 
What, then, is likely to be the effect w’hen, heedless of the slow and 
painful influences under which character is formed, you intrude a 
huge all-powerful something, you call the State, between parents 
and children, and allow it to say to the former, “You need trouble 
yourself no more about the education of your children. There is no 
longer any occasion for that patience and unselfishness which you 
were beginning to acquire, and under the influence of which you 
were learning to forego the advantage of their labour, that they 
might get the advantage of education. We will give you henceforth 
free dispensation from all such painful efforts. You shall at once be 
made virtuous and unselfish by a special clause in our act. You 
shall be placed under legal obligations, under penalty and fine, to 
have all the proper feelings of a parent. Why toil by the slow 
irkaome process of voluntary efforts and your own growing sense of 
right to "do your duty, when we can do it so easily for you in five 
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minutes ? "Wo will provide all for you—masters, standards, exami¬ 
nations, subjects, and hours. You need have no strong convictions, 
and need make no efforts of your own, as you did when you organized 
your chapels, your benefit societies, your trade societies, or your 
co-operative institutions. We are the brain that thinks; you are 
but the bone and niuscles that are moved. Should you desire some 
occupation, we will throw you an old bare bone or two of theological 
dispute. You may settle for yourselves which dogmas of the reli¬ 
gious bodies you prefer; and whilst you are fighting over these 
things our department shall see to the rest for you. Lastly, we will 
make no distinctions between you all. The good and the bad parent 
shall stand on the same footing, and our statutes shall assume with 
perfect impartiality that every parent intends to defraud his child, 
and can only be supplied with a conscience at the police-court.’^ 
This cynical assumption of the weakness and selfishness of parents, 
this disbelief in the power of better motives, this faith in the 
inspector and the policeman, can have but one result. Treat the 
people as unworthy of trust, and they will justify your expectation. 
Tell them that you do not expect them to possess a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, to think or act for themselves, withhold from them the 
most natural and the most important opportunities for such things, 
and in due time they will passively accept the mental and moral 
condition you have made for them. I repeat that the great natural 
duties are the great natural opportunities of improvement for all of 
us. We can see every day how the wealthy man, who strips himself 
entirely of the care of his children, and leaves them wholly in the 
hands of tutors, governesses, and schoolmasters, how little his life is 
influenced by them, how little ho ends by learning from them. 
Whereas to the man whose thoughts are much occupied with what 
is best for them, who is busied with the delicate problems which they 
are ever suggesting to him, they are a constant means of both moral 
and mental change. I repeat that no man’s character, be he rich or 
poor, can afford the intrusion of a great power like the State between 
himself and his thoughts for his children. Observe the correspond¬ 
ing effect in another of our great State institutions. The effect of 
the Poor Law—which undertakes the care in the last resort of the 
old and helpless—has been to break down to a great extent the 
family feelings and affections of our people. It is simply and solely 
on account of this great machine that our people, naturally so 
generous, recognise much less the duty of providing for an old 
parent than is the case either in France or Germany. With us, 
each man unconsciously reasons, " Why should I do that which the 
State will do for me?” All such institutions possess a philan- 
thropical outside, but inwardly they are full, of moral helplessness 
and selfishness. 

VOL. XXVIII. N.8. E 
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IHiesej then, are the first charges that I bring against State 
education: that the forced payments taken from other classes place 
the workman under an obligation; that, in consequence, the upper 
and middle classes interfere in the education of his children; that 
under a political system there is no place for his personal views, but 
that practically the only course of action left open to him is to join one 
of the two parties who are (drcady organized in opposition to each 
other, and record a vote in favour of one of them once in three years. I 
do not mean to make the extreme statement that it is impossible to 
persuade either one party or both parties to adopt some educational 
• reform, but I mean to say that one body acting for a whole country 
or a whole town can only pursue one method, and, therefore, must 
act to the exclusion of all views which are not in accordance with 
that one method; and that bodies which are organized for fighting 
purposes, and whose first great object is to defeat other great bodies 
nearly as powerful as themselves, are bound by the law of their own 
condition not to be easily moved by considerations which do not 
increase their fighting efdciency. ^ 

1 have just touched upon the evils of uniformity in education; but 
there is more to say on the matter. At present we have one system 
of education applied to the whole of England. The local character 
of school boards deceives us, and makes us believe that some variety 
and freedom of action exist. In reality they have only the power 
to apply an established system. They must uso the same class of 
teachers; they must submit to the same inspectors; the children 
must bo prepared for the same examinations, and pass in the same 
standards. There are some slight difierences, but they are few and 
of little value. Now, if any one wishes to realise the full mischief 
which this uniformity w'orks, det him think of wdiat would be the 
result of a uniform method being established everywhere—^in religion, 
art, science, or any trade or profession. Let him remember that 
canon of Mr. Herbert Spencer, so pregnant with meaning, that pro¬ 
gress is difference. Therefore, if you desire progress, you must not 
make it difficult for men to think and act differently; you must not 
dull their senses with routine or stamp their imagination with the 
official pattern of some great department. If you desire, progress, 
you must remove all obstacles that impede for each man the exercise 
of his reasoning and imaginative faculties in his own way; and you 
must do nothing to lessen the rewards which he expects in return 
for his exertions. And in what does this reward consist P Often in 
the simple triumph of the truth of some opinion. It is marvellous 
how much toil men will undergo for the sake of their ideas j how 
cheerfully they will devote life, strength, and enjoyment to the work 
pf convindlng others of the existence of some fact or the truth of 
flioiqe vieWr But if Bdch.'forces are to be placed at the service of 
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society, it must be on the condition that society should not throw 
artificial and almost insuperable obstacles in the way of those 
reformers who search for better methods. If,, for example, a man 
holding new views about education can at once address himself to 
those in sympathy with him, can at once collect funds and proceed 
to try his experiment, he sees his goal in front of him, and labours in 
the expectation of obtaining some practical result to his labour. But 
if some great ofiicial system blocks the way, if he has to overcome 
the stolid resistance of a department, to persuade a political party, 
which has no sympathy with views holding out no promise of 
political advantage, to satisfy inspectors, whose eyes are trained to 
see perfection of only one kind, and who may summarily condemn 
his school as “ inefficient,” and therefore disallowed by law, if in 
the meantime he is obliged by rates and taxes to support a system 
to which he is opposed, it becomes unlikely that his energy and con¬ 
fidence in his own views will be sufficient to inspire a successful 
resistance to such obstacles. It may be said that a groat official 
department, if quickened by an active public opinion, will be ready 
to take up the ideas urged on it from outside. But there are 
reasons why this should not be so. When a State department 
becomes charged with some great undertaking, there accumulates 
so much technical knowledge round its proceedings, that without 
much labour and favourable opportunities it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to criticize successfully its action. It is a serious study in 
itself to follow the minutes and the history of a great department, 
either like the Local Board or the Education Department. And if 
a discussion should arise, the same reason makes it difficult for the 
public to form a judgment in the njatter. A great office which is 
attacked envelopes itself, like a cuttle-fish, in a cloud of technical 
statements which successfully confuses the public, until its attention 
is drawn off in some other direction. It is for this reason, I 
think, that State departments escape so easily from all control, and 
that such astounding cases of recklessness and miangianagemeTit 
come periodically to light, making a crash which startles everybody 
for the moment. The history of our State departments is like 
that of some continental governments, unintelligent endurance 
through long periods on the part of the people, tempered by 
spasmodic outbursts of indignation and ineffectual reorganization 
of the institutions themselves. It must also be remembered that the 
manner in which new ideas produce the most favourable results is 
not by a system under which many persons are engaged in suggest¬ 
ing and inventing, and one person only in tho work of practical 
application. Clearly tho most progressive method is that whoever 
perceives new fects should possess free opportunities to apply and 
experiment upon them. 

E 2 
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Add one more consideration. A great department must be by the 
law of its own condition unfavourable to new ideas. To make a. 
change it must make a revolution. Our Education Department, for 
example, cannot issue an edict which applies to certain school boards 
and not to others. It knows and cidi know of no exceptions. Our 
bastard system of half-central half-local government is contrived 
with great ingenuity to render all such experiments impossible. If 
the centre were completely autocratic (which Heaven forbid) it could 
try such experiments as it chose; if the localities were independent, 
each could act for itself. At present our arrangements permit of 
only intolerable uniformity. Follow still further the awkward 
attempts of a department at improvement. Influenced by a long- 
continued public pressure, or moved by some new mind that has 
taken direction of it, it determines to introduce a change, and it 
issues in consequence a wholesale edict to its thousands of sub¬ 
ordinates. But the conditions required for the successful applica¬ 
tion of a new idea are, that it should be only tentatively applied; 
that it should be applied by those persons who have some mental or 
moral affinity with it, who in applying it, w'ork intelligently and with 
the grain, not mechanically and against the grain. Ho wonder, 
therefore, that departments are so shy of now ideas, and by a sort of 
instinct become aware of their own unfitness to deal with them. 
If any one wishes to realise why officialism is what it is, let him 
imagine himself at the centre of some great department which directs 
an operation in every part of the country. Whoever he was he must 
become possessed with the idea of perfect regularity and uniformity. 
His waking and sleeping thought would be the desire that each 
wheel should perform in its own place exactly the same rotation in 
the same time. His life woufd simply become intolerable to him if 
any of his thousands of wheels began to show signs of consciousness, 
and to make independent movements of their own. 

But suppose that a man of fresh mind and personal energy were 
to be placed at the head of our Education Department who perceived 
the mischievous effect of uniformity, could not this official tendency 
be counteracted ? It might for a short space of time, just as the 
muscles of a strong man can for some hours defeat l£e pull of 
gravitation, but gravitation wins in the end. Such changes would 
be only spasmodic; they would not be the natural outcome of the 
system, and therefore could not last. Moreover, for those who 
understand the value of liberty and of responsibility, it is needless to 
point cut how utterly, false the system must be whioh makes the 
nation depend upon the intelligence of a minister, and not upon the 
free movement of the different minds within itself. 

Icome now to another great evil which accompanies an official 
system. In granting public money for education you must either 
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give it on the judgment of certain public officers, which exposes you 
to diffierent stwdards of distribution and to personal caprice, or you 
must give it according to some such system of results as exists at 
present with us. Payment by results has the merit, as a system, of 
being simple, easy to administer, and fairly equal; but it necessarily 
restricts and vulg^ses our conceptions of education. It reduces 
everybody concerned, managers, teachers, pupils, to the one aim and 
object of satisfying certain regulations made for them, of con¬ 
sidering success in passing standards and success in education as the 
same thing. It is one long unbroken grind.‘ From .boyhood to 
manhood the teacher himself is undergoing examinations; for the 
rest of his life he is reproducing on others what he himself has gone 
through. It is needless to say that the higher aims of the teacher, 
methods of arousing the imagination and developing the reasoning 
powers, which only bear fruit slowly and cannot be tested by a 
yearly examination of an inspector—whose fly will be waiting at the 
school-door during the few hours at the disposal of himself or his 
subordinate—^new attempts to connect the meaning of what is being 
learnt with life itself, and to create an interest in work for work’s 
own sake instead of for the inspector’s sake, above all, the personal 
influences of men who have chosen teaching as their vocation, 
because the real outcome of their nature is sympathy with the young, 
and have not been drilled into it through a series of examinations 
owing to some accident of early days, all these things must be laid 
aside as subordinate to the one great aim of driving largo batches 
successfully through the standards and making large hauls of public 
money. In our ignorant and unreasoning belief in examinations wc 
have not perceived how fatal the system is to all original talent and 
strong personality in the teacher. Whether it be a professor at a 
university or a master in a board school, this modem exaggeration of 
the use of examinations makes it impossible for him to treat his sub¬ 
jects of teaching from that point of view which is real and living to 
himself, or to follow his own methods of influencing his pupils. In 
all cases he must subdue his strongest tastes and feelings, and 
recast and remodel himself until he is a sufficiently humble copy of 
the inspector or examiner, upon whose verdict his success depends. 
Any plan bettor fitted to reduce managers, teachers, and pupils to 
one level of commonplace and stupidity could scarcely be found. 
The State rules a great copy-book, and the nation simply copies what 
it finds between the lines. 

I cannot escape a few words on the much-vexed religious question. 
Under our present system the Nonconformists are putting a grievous 
strain ujon their own principles. Whoever fairly faces the question 

(1) See an artide tearing on thia point bjr Mr. Fitch. I hare not the re^renoe by 
me at this moment. 
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most ^admit that the same set of argument^^ which condemns a 
national religion also condemns a national system pi education. It 
is hard to pronounce sentence on the one and absolve the other. 
Does a national Church compel some to support a system to which 
they are opposed ? So does a national system of education. Does 
the one exalt the principle of majorities over the individual con¬ 
science P So does the other. Does a - national Church imply a 
distrust of the people, of their willingness to make sacrifices, of 
their capacity to manage their own affairs? So does a national 
system of education. Does the one chill and repress the higher mean¬ 
ings and produce formalism P So does the other. But everywhere 
Nonconformists are being drawn into supporting the present school 
system, into obtaining popular influence by means of it, and, what is 
most inconsistent and undesirable, into using it as an instrument for 
spreading their own religious teaching. It is rapidly becoming 
their established Church, and it will have, wo may safely predict, 
the same narrowing effect upon their mind, it will beget the 
same inability to perceive the injustice of a political advantage, which 
the national Church has had upon its supporters. Such a result is 
matter for much regret. First, because there is already but little 
steady adherence to principle in politics; and where a large body of 
influential men put themselves in a position which is inconsistent 
with the application of their own principles there is a sensible 
national deterioration. Secondly, if school boards are to be instru¬ 
ments of authoritatively teaching subjectsof common dispute amongst 
us, such as the inspiration of the Bible and the performance of 
miracles, the struggle between the supporters of revealed religion 
and the different schools of free-thought must be embittered. It is 
the question of political advantage and disadvantage which fans 
these di^^utes into red heat. Should this be the case, much of the 
better side of the present religious teaching will be lost sight of by 
a large part of the nation under the irritation of the political 
injustice, and its influence lost at a moment when its influence is 
specially wanted in shaping the new beliefs. 

It may be said that secular education will prevent such antagonism, 
and that every year brings us nearer to the establishment of it. 
But secular education, even if it bo the most just arrangement of 
trying to meet the injustice which a State system necessarily brings 
with it, is at best a miserable expedient. It is as if everybody agreed 
by common contract to tie up their right hand in doing a special 
piece of work in which they were most interested. Far healthier 
would it be for each section in the nation, from the Catholic to the 
3datm*ifdist, to regain perfect freedom, and to do his best to place 
beifeze^iduldrcn the scheme of life os he himself sees and feels it. If 
the common ar^ment, that such separate teaching will produce 
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naiT 9 wnds»of mind spid seetarian jealousy, is to be regarded, it should 
be carried a step further, and the children on Sundays should not be 
pemiitted to • go to their own churches and chapels, but the State 
should provide a universal temple with ceremonies adapted for all. 
I confess, for my own part, that I prefer to see intensity of con¬ 
viction, even if joined with some narrowness, to a state of moral and 
intellectual sleepiness, and children waiting to be fed with such 
scanty crumbs ns fall from official tables. 

It only wants an effort to shake off the thraldom of familiar ideas 
and to see with fresh eyes, and then the monstrous fact that all 
England is placing itself under official restraints as regards that 
which it cares most about, would be enough to show us that there 
must be something radically wrong in a system which necessarily 
carries with it such a disqualification. 

But what are we to do ? ” is the impatient exclamation of many 
persons who feel both the pretentions and the poverty-stricken 
character of our present system? “Could education be supplied 
without official assistance ? ” My answer is that it could; that the 
combining and co-operative power of our people would provide foi* 
this great want, as it is providing for their religious and social 
wants; that money is waiting to flow from some of the richer 
people, if so plain and good an outlet were left open—money 
which is at present doing harm by creating scholarships and in¬ 
creasing the power of examinations ;—that good citizenship essen¬ 
tially consists in those who have learnt to value some gift of 
civilisation, awakening the same sense in those who remain 
indifferent. “But why did not education spread quicker in the 
earlier part of the century?” No truly great thing grows like 
a mushroom. • An intelligent value for education can only spread 
slowly like civilisation itself. In our hurry to act wo have not seen 
how much life and movement is sacrificed to make place for an 
official system. Those who administer such systems wish to get the 
flower ready-made without any process of growth. They do not 
recognise in the early and imperfect efforts the first stage of growth 
from which the better form will spring, but they wish to start at 
once with that which will satisfy their own rather prudish eyes. A 
certain uniform standard is fixed, and all that falls short of it is 
declared infamous. Of course it is always possible to smear educa¬ 
tion, religion, or anything else over a country, as you might smear 
paint, by departments or boards, and in five years be able to glorify 
your great work and to cram your speeches with statistics of what 
you have done. Every autocrat with ideas in his head has done the 
same thing, but he has also left it to his successors to moralise over 
the results of his work. Education when still left to itself did 
spread, perhaps too rapidly, in the beginning of the century. Pre- 
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a^ted to the English people by Lancaster, it iras received like a 
gospel of good news; and although many of the early schools were 
<>f exceedingly humble and imperfect form, yet the want was 
beginning to be felt, and the supply was following. Then came the 
unwise, if woll-intcntioned, assistance of Government. As usual, the 
political philanthropists could not endure to see a movement taking 
its own direction and shaping itself. As soon as the idea of Govern¬ 
ment responsibility had taken root the evil was done. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Government effort and individual effort can live side 
by side. The habits of mind w'hich belong to each are so different 
that one must dcstrov the other. In the course of time there fell 
alike over everybody concerned the shadow of coming changes, and 
work which would have been done resolutely and manfully, if no 
idea of Government interference had existed, remained imdone, 
because the constant tendency of Government to enlarge its opera¬ 
tions was felt everywhere. The history of our race shows us that 
men null not do things for themselves or for others if they once 
believe that such things can come without exertion on their 
own part. There is not sufficient motive. As long as the hope 
endures that the shoulders of some second person arc available, W’ho 
will offer his own shoulders for the burden ? It must also be remem¬ 
bered that unless men are left to their own resources they do not 
know what is or what is not possible for them. If Government half 
a century ago had provided us all with dinners and breakfasts, it 
would be the practice of our orators to-day to assume the impossi¬ 
bility of our providing for ourselves. 

And now, leaving much unsaid, I must ask what practical steps 
ahould be taken by those workmen who suspect that State education 
i§ but a part of that coercive drill which one half the human race de¬ 
lights to inflict upon the other half. First of all get rid of compul- 
jsion. It has been made the instrument of endless petty persecutions. 
It is fatal to the free growth of an intelligent love of education; to 
that moral influence which those of us who have learnt the value of 
education ought to be exerting over others; to a true respect of man 
for man; for each man’s right to judge what is morally best for 
himself and for those intrusted to him. It is an attempt to make 
one of those short cuts to progress which end by making the goal 
recede from us. It is an exaggerated idea—as exaggerated, ill- 
considered, and probably as short-lived as some other ideas of the 
present moment—of the value of book-education, founded on a rigid 
nnd official idea that home duties and labours must in all cases be 
,put aside ^ore the official requirements. It is a copy of a con- 
^nen^ institution, taken from a nation that, living under a paternal 
<Ch>venmiCat, has not yet learnt to spell the letters of t^ word 
Xalwty. ,-,The example of Germany aod’its highly organized State 
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education ia not alluring. In no country perhaps is there less 
respect of one class for the other class, or greater extremes of violent 
foehng. Where you subject people to strong official restraint, you 
seom fated to produce on the one side rigidity of thought and 
pedantry of feeling, on the other side those violent schemes against 
the possessions and the personal rights of the rich which we call 
socialism. Careful respect for the rights of others, vigorous and 
consistent defence of one’s own rights, a deeply rooted love of freedom 
in thought, word, and action—these things are simply impossible 
wherever you intrust great powers to a Government, and allow it to 
use them not simply within a sphere of strictly defined rights, but 
as supreme judge of what the momentary convenience requires. 

Secondly, get rid of all dependence upon the central department. 
If you do not as yet perceive that public money cannot wisely, in 
any shape, be taken for education, still refuse the grant that the 
central department offers as a bribe for the acceptance of its mis¬ 
chievous interference. Until individual self-reliance has grown 
amongst us, let each town administer education in its own way. So, 
at least, we shall got local life and energy and variety thrown into the 
work, not the mere mechanical carrjdng out of regulations of two or 
three gentlemen sitting at their desks at Whitehall. But do not believe 
that you will get the highest results in this way. More freedom for 
action and experiment is wanted than you can get under any local 
board. Accustom yourselves to the idea that men will act better in 
voluntary groups than if forced into union by external power. Many 
boards acting freely in a town, and learning gradually to co-operate 
together to some extent and for some purposes, is what wo should 
look forward to. Perhaps the best step in advance, and in prepara¬ 
tion for a purely free system, is to obtain powers from Parliament 
under which any considerable number of electors, say from one-sixth 
to one-tenth, according to the size of the town, might elect, and pay 
their rate to, their own board. Under such a plan there would be 
imperfections and possible evasions; but it would cast off the swad¬ 
dling-clothes imposed by the Privy Council, and would give a life 
to the work which would far more than compensate for the loss of 
mechanical regularity. It is always difficult to introduce freedom 
•into a system that is founded on authority and officialism. You can 
only escape from anomalies and contradictions by being either rigidly 
despotic or completely free. But a little life and light are worth 
getting at almost any price, and will make us wish for more. The 
final step will be to render the rate purely voluntary, and to give 
full freedom and responsibility of action, for which the people will 
never be fit as long as they are persuaded to subject each other to 
official regulations under the much-abused name of self-government. 

. Aubebon Hekhert, 
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When the late general election was in progress it was often said by 
those whose predictions had been iklsified that the Liberal success was 
due to the small boroughs. The statement is singularly incorrect, but 
it suggests an inquiry of considerablo interest. What is the effect of 
the present distribution of seats on the fortune of parties? The 
public in a dim way recognises that there is great inequality, but 
few persons have a distinct conception of the extent of the inequality, 
and of its precise effect on the composition of the House of Commons. 
The object of this article is to substitute for the vague notions that 
prevail on these points accurate and precise knowledge. It is a 
topic upon which d priori reasoning throws no light. We can con¬ 
ceive that a preponderance of small constituencies might havo no 
effect whatever on the position of parties. If both parties wore 
represented in small places in the same proportion as in large places 
the over-representation of little towns and villages would remain an 
anomaly, but would do no practical mischief. On the other hand, 
it is conceivable that sometimes the small boroughs would throw their 
weight into one scale and sometimes into the other, and that thus 
both parties in turn would feel the advantage and disadvantage of our 
electoral lystem. If the majority of the House of Commons corre¬ 
sponds to a majority of electors, and if the majority in the House 
keeps a due proportion to the majority in the country, then the 
House fulfils its function. It is a true mirror. But if a party is 
less strong in the House than in the country, and, still more, if the 
majority in the House represents a minority of the electors, the 
moral authority of Parliament is impaired, and occasions might 
easily arise that would be full of danger to the peace of the nation. 
Until household suffrage is extended to the counties this danger 
will not be seriously felt. An inequality in the distribution of s^ats 
is not so glaring when it is accompanied and, in a sense, compen¬ 
sated by an unequal franchise. But when in every constituency the 
same qualification exists, when the electors in one place are precisely 
the same as the electors in another place, then inequality in the 
representation will be felt as an injustice for which no excuse can be 
offered. To this point we are rapidly coming. The electors 
thoroughly understand the use of the franchise. They know that 
they are the ultimate repositories of power. In each constituency 
the viotoiy is to the majority, and,by the m^jojuty of such majorities 
is the c(»nposition of the Government determined. It is not likely 
that thj^ majority of electors in the country wiU long submit to be 
govern^ by a minority of the electors. 
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PABTIES ASD !EHE BISTBISUTION OF SEAXS. 

The first question to be determined is whether the present system 
tells in favour of one of the two great political parties, or sometimes 
helps one, sometimes the other, or whether it is wholly neutral. 
In endeavouring to answer this question it is advisable, in the first 
instance, to leave Ireland and the universities out of account, and to 
confine our attention to the boroughs and counties of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. In Irehmd there are not two parties, but 
three, and the third and largest party in Ireland has few, if any, 
representatives in the United Kingdom. Again, in the Irish boroughs 
a restricted franchise prevails, and no fair comparison can be insti¬ 
tuted, on the basis of the electorate, between the Irish and English 
or Scotch constituencies. For the purpose of such an inquiry as that 
now proposed the number of electors, and not the number of the 
population, is the just basis of comparison. It is the electors alone 
who are to be reckoned in making or unmaking governments. The 
suggestion that the electors should have a larger number of members 
in places where the non-electors are unusually numerous is on a par 
with the contention of the Southern States of America before the 
civil war to vote for their slaves as well as for themselves. But in 
reality, whether we take population or the register of electors, the 
diiference is not great. A minister introducing a redistribution bill 
would probably have to consider both elements, but for the limited 
purpose of this inquir}*^ there is one conclusive reason for preferring 
the electoral roll to the census. The numbers are much smaller and 
more convenient to deal with. The registers are not always to be 
relied upon; but the extent to which they deviate from strict accuracy 
is on the average not considerable. Scotland possesses an almost perfect 
system of registration, and we find that the proportion of registered 
electors is almost the same in Scotland and in England. In Scotland 
there axe 10 electors to every 72 of the population; in England 
the number is 10 in every 68. 

Taking the registers upon which the late general election was 
fought we find that if we had equal electoral districts there would 
bo in round numbers 1 member for every 5,000 electors in the 
United Kingdom. If a constituency has fewer than 5,000 electors 
and returns a member it is over-represented ; if a constituency 
exceeds 5,000 electors, it is under-represented unless it has 1 member 
for every 5,000 electors. But this average of 5,000, which may be 
called the electoral unit for 1880, is reached through some startling 
variations. The following table shows the average number of 
electors for each member, distinguishing boroughs from counties:— 


England 

• ^ • 

• 

BoTonghi. 

. 5,381 

Counties. 

4,853 

Wales , 

• • 

• 

./ 4.488 

4,595 

Scotland 


• 

7,649 

2,965 

t 



17,518 

12,413 
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From this table'it Appears that the counties in the United King¬ 
dom aro over-repjjjBsent^. While 12,413 county voters return three 
members, it requires 17,618 borough voters to Return the same 
number. If household suffrage were extended to the counties this 
proportion would be altered, but at present the counties have more 
than a fair share of members. In Scotland the difference is startling. 
A county voter has 'haore than twice the electoral power of a borough 
voter in Scotland. By this ingenious fraud the Liberalism of Scot¬ 
land was long stifled; for until within the last few years the land¬ 
lords were all-powerful in county elections, and the landlords were 
for the most part Tories. Scotland has never had its fair proportion of 
members; it is under-represented to the extent of 17 per cent.; but 
even its miserably inadequate number of members was given to small 
Tory counties at the expense of the electors in the large towns. 

Taking 5,000 electors as the unit of representation, we may apply 
the test to the general election of 1880. Are the constituencies that 
return Conservatives over-represented, and, if so, to what extent ? 
In determining this question every constituency returning Conserva¬ 
tives only is credited to the Conservatives; every constituency 
returning Liberals only is credited to the Liberals, and those con¬ 
stituencies that^are divided in representation are credited to each 
side in proportion to the number of members returned for the respec¬ 
tive parties. Generally th^t is one and one; in the three-cornered 
constituencies it is one and two; in the City of London it is one and 
three. In the first table attention is confined to the boroughs. The 
boroughs are arranged in classes. In the first group not one of the 
boroughs has 5,000 electors, and consequently, on the principle of 
equality, not one of them would be entitled to separate representa¬ 
tion. In the second class aro boroughs each of which is entitled to 
one member, but not to two, and so on, reckoning one member for 
every 6,000 electors. 


Gexek-U. Electiok of 1880.—Bobougus in Enoxand, Wales, and 



Scotland. 

Present Distribution. 

Number of Seals, 
if equalljr lepresentM. 


liberals. 

Con- 

servativee. 

Total. 

liberals. 

Con- 

eervatiree. 

Total. 

Under 5,000 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 . 

11.3 

52 

165 

40 ■ 

13 

53 

52 

10 

62 

46 

8 

54 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 

24 

3 

27 

40 

4 

44 

Between 15,000 and 20,000 

11 

. 4 

15 

20 

7 

27 

Above 20,000 . 

43 

11 

64 

140 

31 

171 


243 

80 

323 

286 

63 

349 


The Liberal borough vote as it sfood at the general election was 
243; but if the liberal constituencies had been represented in propor¬ 
tion to their electoral strength the number wo^d have been 286. 
Bat while the Liberals a:;^ thus under-represented to the extent of 
43 votes, the Conservatives are over-represented. They have 80 
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seats; they should have only 63, A comparison of the two extreme 
groups is highly instructive. Boroughs under 5,000 electors return 
165 members; 'they would be fully represented' by 53 members; 
boroughs having more than 20,000 electors return 54 members; they 
ought to return 171 members. The relative position of parties in 
those two classes is significant. In tho largest constituencies, in 
spito of the disturbing element of tho minority representation, the 
Liberal vote exceeds the Conservative vote in the proportion nearly 
of 4 to 1; but in the petty constituencies the proportion is scarcely 
more than 2 to 1. The strength of the Conservatives in the smaller 
places appears still more distinctly if we divide the constituencies 
under 5,000 electors into three groups as follows:— 


Under 1,250 electors . 
Between 1,250 and 2,500 
Between 2,500 and 5,000 


liberal. 

Conservative. 

22 

23 


14 

45 

15 


113 52 


The Conservatives had an absolute majority in constituencies so 
small that not one of them was entitled to a fourth share of a 
member. If tho Liberals had been as successful in these insignificant 
places as they were in the large boroughs, their majority in Parlia¬ 
ment would have been increased by 20 votes. The power wielded 
by such places is startling. Boroughs having less than 2,500 electors 
return 105 members to Parliament; they would be fully and 
adequately represented by 23. < 

In every class of boroughs the Liberals suffer by inequality in the 
representation. The follcfwing table brings out that fact in a very 
clear light. For the sake of comparison, I take the proportion of 
Liberals tp Conservatives at tho general election, and along with 
that the proportion that Liberals would stand to Conservatives if 
the constituencies won by each party wore fairly and equally 
represented. ' 



In ISM, 
Uberalsto 
Coneervatives. 

With equal representation 
tho proportion of Liberals to 
Conservatives would be 

Under 2,500 .... 

1-8 to 1 

2*3 to 1 

Between 2,500 and 5,000 

3 to 1 

4 to 1 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 

. 5*2 fo 1 

5*7 to 1 

Between 10,000 and 20,000 

. 5 to 1 

0*3 to 1 

Above 20,000 . . . 

3*9 to 1 

4*5 to 1 


From these figures it appears that in whatever manner we may 
look at the facts, the plain result is that not in one but in every 
class of borough constituencies the Liberal party is robbed of its 
legitimate representation, and the Conservative party, small though 
it be, is unduly favoured. Before attempting to estimate tho bear¬ 
ing of these facts upon the party majority in the House of Commons, 
it will be convenient to inquire whether tho injustice that Liberals 
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sufieT in the boroughs in any degree neutralised or compensated 
by any corresponding injustice to the Conservatives in the counties. 


(jBNEEAIi ElECTIOIT OF 1880.— COUNTIES IN ENCUiAND, WaIiES, AND SOOTXAWD. 



Bzistlng DiBtiibation. 

AVMIMMVA Va 

upem equal teprMentatioi 


Liberals. 

Con- 

TotaL 

liberals. Con- 

Tota 



servatires. 



serratiTCS. 


Under 6,000 electors . 

31 

17 

48 

21 

7 

28 

Between 6,000 and 10,000 

. 34 

72 

106 

26 

51 

77 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 

19 

26 

45 

22 

27 

49 

Between 15,000 and 20,000 

• 

6 

6 


10 

10 

Above 20,000 . 

. 9 

5 

14 

20 

13 

33 


93 

12G 

219 

89 

108 

197 


The Liberals were in a majority in tho smallest and the largest 
counties, a fact that admits a simple explanation. Scotch and Welsh 
counties contribute the majority in the small counties; Yorkshire 
gives, the Liberal strength in the largest. As with the present 
suffrage the counties arc over-represented, both sides, if there were 
equal representation, would be diminished ; but while the' Liberal 
vote would be reduced from 93 to 89, only by 4, the Conservative 
vote would fall off from 126 to 108, or a reduction of 18. Thus the 
injustice suffered by the Liberals in the boroughs is aggravated by 
additional injustice in the counties. This fact is a striking proof of 
the skill with which the redistribution of seats has been manipulated 
in the Conservative interest. 

Taking counties and boroughs together, the broad result is that 
the Liberal vote would, if tho constituencies wore equally and fairly 
represented, be increased from 336 to 375, while the Conservative 
vote would fall from 206 to 171. The Liberal majority in the 
boroughs and counties of England, Wales, and Scotland, instead of 
130 would be 204. With such a majority the Liberals could afford 
to give the Conservatives the whole of Ireland, and yet have a 
splendid majority of nearly one hundred. 

It may be suggested that the general election of 1880 may have 
been exceptional; and that the inequality of representation, although 
it has operated at this time to prevent the Conservative defeat being 
converted into a rout, may at other times act in favour of tho 
Liberals. To test this suggestion we need not go farther than the 
gmreral election of 1874; if we find that the inequality of seats 
aggravated the disaster of 1874, as it has marred the victory of 1880, 
we need .have no hesitation in affirming that an unequal distribution 
is a force permanently hostile to Liberalism, and that every step 
towards equality gives strength to Liberal principles. In tabulating 
the results of the general election of 1874, it will be convenient, to 
takaHhe boroughs and counties in groups corresponding to those 
^ven'ff^ i^O. It is necessary, however, to remember that the 
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electoral tinit was smaller in 1874. At that time 4,500 electors were 
entitled to one member, whereas owing to the growth of population, 
the number is now 5,000. 

Gbnbeal Biaonoir or 1874.— ^BonoTjons ur EirQi.AiTD, Wales, akd SoorLAim. 


Knmlwr of HemljorB Kumber of Afembem to which 
actually returned- the Conatituenoies were entitled. 



Liberal. 

Con- 

servatiye. 

TotaL 

liberal. 

Con¬ 

servative. 

Total. 

Under 4,500 electors 

89 

81 

170 

32 

25 

07 

Between 4,500 and 9,000 

,37 

25 

62 

39 

19 

58 

Between 9,000 and 18,000 

22 

13 

35 

39 

18 

57 

Above 18,000 

33 

23 

56 

106 

59 

165 


181 

142 

323 

216 

121 

337 


Here again it appears that the Liberals lost 35 votes and the 
Conservatives gained 21 by the present distribution of seats. The 
Liberal majority in the boroughs was only 3^ to confront the Con¬ 
servative majority in the counties, whereas it ought to have been 
95. The strength of the Conservatives again appears in the smallest 
constituencies. 

Boeottoh Electioks or 1874. 



Idbernls. 

Conservatives. 

Total. 

Under 1,125 . 

16 

26 

42 

Between 1,125 and 2,250 

85 

29 

64 

Between 2,250 and 4,500 

38 

26 

64 


89 

81 

170 


In the counties the Liberals were badly beaten in 1874, and 
curiously enough they neither lost nor gained owing to the inequality 
of seats. 


Election or 1874.-:— Counties in England, W-ales, and Scotland. 


Under 4,500 electors 

Members actually returned. 

Liberals. Con- Total. 

Bcrvatives. 

17 27 44 

Number, 

if representation were equaL 
Liberals. Con- Total, 

servatives. 

9 13 22 

Between 4,500 and 9,000 

16 

84 

100 

12 

64 

76 

Between 9,000 and 18,000 

14 

47 

61 

14. 

57 

71 . 

Above 18,000 . 

3 

11 

14 

6 

26 

32 


50 

109 

219 

41 

160 

201 


In 1874 the Conservatives returned 311 as against 231 Liberals, 
but if the constituencies had been equally represented the Conserva¬ 
tive vote would have fallen to 281 and the Liberal vote been increased 
to 257. The Conservative majority of 80 would thus have been 
reduced to 24. A majority of 24 would have wholly disappeared if 
the Hmne Eulers had supported the Liberal Covernment. But that 
is not all. This majority of 24 is the exact number of seats gained 
by the Conservatives in constituencies where they were in a mino- 
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rity, but where they succeeded through divisions among their oppo¬ 
nents. Those seats were Chelsea, Southwark, Bradford, Leeds, 
Orioklade, Stoke-upon-Trent, Glasgow, ISTottingham (2), Northampton 
{2), and Tower Hamlets. With the exception of the last, all those 
seats have been regained in the general election of 1880. The fact is 
thus demonstrated that the whole Conservative majority of 1874 yn^as 
derived from two defects in our electoral system—^the misrepresen¬ 
tation of the majority in the constituencies through an unjust appor¬ 
tionment of seats, and the misrepresentation of certain constituencies 
by a minority of the electors. Nothing can be more unfair to a 
constituency or more injurious to the authority of Parliament than 
the election of a member by a minority of voters. Such a member 
holds his seat with a notice to quit hanging over his head. He is an 
element of weakness and not of strength in an assembly representing 
the opinion of the country. It is strange that after such an experi¬ 
ence nothing is heard* of the plan of a second ballot, by which in 
France this mischief is prevented. In France, suppose three candi¬ 
dates go to the .poll, and the result is— 

A. Bouaportist.501 

B. Left Centre.300 

C. Badical.100 

In England A. would be elected and continue to misrepresent a 
Bepublican constituency until the next general election. But in 
France, as A. has not an absolute majority of the voters who went to 
the poll, he has to face the ordeal of a second ballot after on interval 
of a fortnight, and he generally hnds himself then confronted by a 
single Republican candidate, and is easily beaten. There can ho 
little doubt that nearly all the scats that were lost through divisions 
among Liberals in 1874 would have been saved if W'e had resorted to 
the plan of a double ballot. 

An attempt has been made to disparage the Liberal victorj' of 
1880 by enumerating constituencies in which scats were won by 
small majorities. The force of that remark is considerably dimi¬ 
nished by the reflection that in many, if not the great majority, of 
those cases, the constituencies in question would under a just system 
have no separate representation. If we look to the large boroughs, 
to those containing more than 10,000 electors, a different tale may bo 
told. Leaving out of account constituencies returning 2 members 
' where the representation is divided, we find that the Conservatives 
qarried 6 seats with an average majority of 2,000, but the Liberals 
triumphed rin 31 such case6 Vith an average majority of 4,700. 
Zhdeed,, if we compare the figures of the elections in 1874 and 1880, 
that the Liberal success is of a very solid charaettn*. 

Liberal ^ins in the different classes of boroughs 
slid cpmpare them with the total number of members 
uth elan, we shalll6nd> that the percentage of gain is highly 
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satisfactory. In the boroughs containing over 5,000 electors, the 
success of the Liberals is three times as great as in the constituencies 
under that number. A gain is shown all along the lino, but the 
gain is least among the over-reprosentefl boroughs and is greatest 
among; the under-represented boroughs. 


COMPABISOir BETWEEN 1874 AND 1880. 
BoHODons. 



1874. 

C<m- 

Liborala. eorva- 
Uven. 

1880. 

Con- 

Liberals. serva- 
tives. 

Fer-oentage 
Liberal of increase to 
gains, whole number 
of ICembers. 

Under 5,000 electors 

98 

92 

113 

52 

15 

9 

Between 6,000 and 10,000. 

81 

17 

52 

10 

21 

33 

Between 10,000 and 20,000 

23 

IG 

35 

7 

12 

28 

Above 20,000 . 

29 17 

Counties. 

43 

11 

14 

26 

Under 5,000 electors 

18 

32 

31 

17 

18 

27 

Between 5,000 and 10,000. 

23 

103 

34 

72 

11 

10 

Between 10,000 and 20,000 

9 

26 

19 

32 

10 

20 

Above 20,000 . 


8 

9 

5 

9 

64 


A consideration of these figures at once disposes of the wild sugges¬ 
tion that household suffrage, a fickle and inscrutable power, has the 
credit of defeating Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. There is no 
household suffrage in the counties, but the Liberal progress is as 
marked and decided in the counties as it is in the boroughs. It is, 
therefore, somewhat premature to talk of inventing chains to bind the 
democracy of household suffrage. The true lesson of the election of 
1880 is that the course pursued by the Government of Lord Beucons- 
field lost him the confidence of all classes and conditions of men. 
If there had been no household suffrage at all, there is no reason 
to suppose that his defeat would have been less overwhelming. 

The question of redistribution will demand the attention of the 
present Government before another general election. It will be their 
fault if the Liberal party should ever again have to face such heavy 
odds in a general election. Perfect equality is not to be expected?; 
that is doubtless the goal towards which we are moving, but it will 
be reached more probably by successive steps than at a single leap. 
What the next step wiU be no one can at present foretell, but our 
ignorance upon that point need not deter us from measuring precisely 
the dimensions of the evil to be grappled with and ascertaining what 
extent of disturbance is necessary to produce electoral equilibrium. 
It may be assumed that no attempt ,will be mode to redistribute seats 
imtil after household suffrage is extended to the counties., So far as 
our present information indicates, we shoidd probably come near the 
mark if wo estimate that the effect of extending the borough franchise 
to the counties would be to double the county constituencies. The 
emmties would then be under-represented, to what extent will presmitly 
appear. The number of electors for each member would be increased , 
from 6,000 to 7,000.. With household suffrage in the counties, a 
VOL. xxvm. N.S. . F 
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constituency would not be entitled to one member unless it bad 
7,000 electors, nor to two members unless it bad 14,000 electors, and 
so on in proportion. 

The process of redistribution will be greatly facilitated by the 
extension of household suffrage to the coimties. With the difference 
in franchise between borough and county, it is impossible to take 
away the representation of small boroughs without depriving half the 
constituency of the right to vote. The process of redistribution at 
present is narrowing and restrictive in its operation. One can hardly 
blame the small constituencies for objecting to redistribution on those 
terms. But with an extended suffi-age that difficulty will disappear. 
In few cases will it be necessary to destroy the continuity of life 
even in the smallest boroughs. They may be made the centres of 
county divisions. The elector will vote in the borough for the divi¬ 
sion, and the political organizations in the borough will remain as 
before. Such an enlargement of small boroughs is a process essen¬ 
tially different from disfranchisement, and as it is founded upon the 
plain dictates of justice, it is one to which no reasonable opposition 
can be offered. 

Between strict electoral equality and the existing gross inequality 
a hrindred intermediate stages may be suggested. For the purpose 
of clearly bringing out the exact problem to be solved, I have 
preparedj^two tables, one for boroughs, the other for counties, show¬ 
ing how far the existing inequality might be removed if Parliament 
were to follow two rules in setting seats free for the purpose of re¬ 
distribution. If it were resolved that no borough having fewer than 
1,250 electors should be allowed to retain separate representation, and 
that no borough having fewer than 7,000 should bo allowed to send two 
members, 96 seats would be available for the large boroughs and 
counties. It seems very unreasonable that a constituency with less 
than 7,000 electors should have two members, when, if strict justice 
were measured out, it would not be entitled even to one member. 
To deprive such constituencies of one of their members leaves the 
constitaency in other respects unchanged. The electoral organization 
is unaffected; all that is done is to take away an excess of represmi- 
tation that the constituency possesses to the pr^udice and at the 
expense of others. A much lower limit is named for the disfranchise¬ 
ment of boroughs returning only one member; 1,260 is the fourth 
of 5,000, the number at present required for a single member on the 
principle of equal justice. When the suffrage is extend^ and the 
unit of representation is 7,000, the number indicated will be a still 
smallef fraction. N6 one could object to the exclusion of such small 
boroughs bnr the .ground of harshness; a more vaUd objection would 
be that the line of exclusion is drawn too low. In the following 
tables are given (1) the nupiber of members at present returned 
in each class; (2) the iiumber of members that ought to be 
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allowed if equality weretlio rule; (3) tlie number in excess of just 
representation; and (4) the number falling short of just representa¬ 
tion. In the second division are given (1) tho numbers that might 
be allowed on the above scheme of distribution; (2) the excess; 
and (3) the deficiency still existing after that modified plan of redis¬ 
tribution. This table is framed on the assumption that household 
suffrage has been extended to the counties. 


Borouohs. 

Existing Distrilnitiozi oi Seats. Kediatribation Buggeefed 



Actnal Proper 
ITtunber. Kmuber. 

EXCCBB. 

Deficit. 

Proposed 

ITiunber. 

Excess. 

1 

R 

Under 5,000 electors 

165 

39 

126 

— 

81 

45 

— 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 

62 

39 

2.8 

— 

47 

8 

— 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 

27 

33 

— 

6 

31 

— 

2 

Between 15,000 and 20,000 

15 

20 

— 

'■ 5 

19 

— 

1 

Between 20,000 and 30,000 

27 

43 

— 

10 

37 

— 

6 

Above 30,000 

27 

70 

— 

49 

57 

— 

19 




H9 

76 


53 

28 


CotrxTiES. 





Under 5,000 electors 

48 

40 

8 


48 

8 

— 

Between 5,000 and 10,000 

106 

112 

— 

G 

110 

— 

2 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 

45 

70 

— 

25 

61 

— 

9 

Between 15,000 and 20,000 

6 

15 

— 

y 

12 

— 

3 

Above 20,000 . 

14 

47 

— 

33 

36 

— 

11 




8 

73 


8 

25 


These tables show at a glance what groups of constituencies are 
misrepresented. Boroughs under 5,000 electors are over-represented 
by 126 votes. By adopting tho two rules already stated one-half 
of those seats would be taken away, leaving 81 seats, which would 
still allow them more than twice their fair share of power. Out of 
96 seats obtained for redistribution in the above table,48 arc assigned 
to the boroughs, and 48 to the counties. The result is that the 
excess of representation in the smallest boroughs would be reduced 
from 149 to 53, or by nearly two-thirds. On the other hand, the 
deficiency in the larger boroughs woul^ be reduced to a similar 
extent; from 76 it woiJd faU to 28. The counties, instead of being 
under-represented to tho extent of 73 votes, woxdd have only 25 
fewer than their proper number, and that deficiency occurs among 
the constituencies exceeding 10,000 electors. 

It may not bo without interest, from the party point of view, to 
show how the number of 96 seats is obtained. 

Oonstitasiicies reluming one member and having Ubeials. Contarratives. Divided. 

fewer than 1,260 electors .... 22 23 

Constituencies under 7,000 returning two members .26 6 

Constituencies under 7,000 where tho representa¬ 
tion is divided. 19 

48 29 19 

F 2 
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In 10 of those 19 constituencies returning one member to each 
party the Liberal was at the head of the poll; in the other9, the 
Conservative. The probable result of the disfranchisement would be 
that 58 Liberal seats and 38 Conservative seats would be tohen away. 
Taking the election of 1880 as the measure, the probability is that 
among the redistributed seats the proportion would be 72 Liberals 
and 24 Conservatives. The Liberals, by this imperfect approach to 
equality, might confidently hope to better their position to the 
extent of at least 80 votes. 

The party point of view is not the highest; but in this case it 
happens tliat the Liberal party suffers from the present inequality, 
and that an increase of Liberals is an inevitable result of electoral 
ju8tice^ There is, however, another aspect of the question that 
deserves the most serious attention of those who do not join themselves 
to the Liberal party, and even to staunch Conservatives. The cause 
of electoral justice happens also to be the cause of electoral purity. 
By a law, which is perhaps not incapable of explanation, over- 
representation and political corruption go hand in hand. Of the 
90 constituencies that would be disfranchised under the above 
scheme, no fewer than 38 occupy a dishonourable place in the Black 
Calendar of elections, and other 9, whose bad character has not 
hitherto been asserted, are now petitioned against. Unfortunately 
we cannot assume of all the corrupt boroughs that their sins have 
found them out. In some cases the very corruptness of a borough 
prevents its exposure. Its misdeeds arc so gross that were they to 
see the light of day the borough would unquestionably be disfran¬ 
chised and a source of occasional income to the voters be dried up. 
The representation of small boroughs by two members presents an 
almost irresistible temptation to the hungry voter. By dividing his 
support between the two parties he is able impartially to fleece both. 
A political party has little inducement to incur the expense and 
odium of an election petition, when it can count with certainty upon 
one seat, and knows that the other cannot bo won. Not the least 
of the arguments in favour of redistribution of seats is, that it is a 
transfer of power from the unclean to the clean constituencies. I do 
not, of course, impute corruption to all the boroughs that are exces¬ 
sively over-represented, but it is undeniable that an inordinate share 
of political powers offers temptation as a marketable commodity, and 
that in too many instances the virtue of the electors is not proof 
against the tethptEition. The best of all bills that can be introduced 
to suppress corrupt practices is a sweeping measure of redistribution. 

, W. A. Hunter. 
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“ A DissoLXTTE fantastic writer, died at Baltimore in consequence of fitB 
of intCxication.” Such is the summary of Poe’s character and career 
in a popularAmerican encyclopaedia, and it represents very fairly the 
general conception of the man which has been current since his 
death on both sides of the Atlantic. Alongside of this conception 
there has been from the first another and a more accurate conception, 
vehemently insisted upon by high authority long before Mr. Ingram 
systematically set himself to free Poe’s memory from certain personal 
danders, but the truth has not had a chance in the competition for 
popular favour. The unfortunate American poet has been seized upon 
in popular fancy as a type of the moody, idle, discontented worker 
by fits and starts; the perfect example of the kind of artist whom 
George Eliot satirised as a foil to the patient, laborious, contented, 
and prosperous Stradiuarius. The few who had looked at his work 
critically knew otherwise; but the many who read The Eaeen, or 
The Myetery of Marie Roget, believed them to be the weird fancies of 
a brain distempered by wild fits of drinking, thrown out in semi- 
delirious intervals; and supposed, if they gave a thought to the 
author’s literary principles, that they were those enunciated by the 
Bohemian Naldo— 

“ Higher arts 

Subsist on freedom—eccentricity— 

TJneotmted inspirations—influence 

That comes with drinking, gambling, talk turned wild, 

Then moody misery and lack of food— 

With every dithyrambic fine excess. 

Those make at last a storm which flashes out 
In lightning revolations. Steady work 
Tunis genius to a loom; the soul must lie, 

Like gnipes beneath the sun, till ripeness comes 
And mellow vintage.” 

Now, seeing that Poe was at immense pains to explain his literary 
method; seeing that no man of his time set up a more exacting 
standard of excellence or laboured harder to fulfil its exigencies; 
seeing that it is much more true that he worked himself to death 
than that he drank himself to death; seeing that even Baudelaire’s 
charitable assumption that ho drank to stimulate his working power 
and bring back marvellous or awful visions which would not come 
when his imagination was in its normal state, has been again and 
again since his death denied by those who knew him intimately— 
seeing this, it is not a little strange that Poe should have been fixed 
upon as a type of the irregular, impulsive artist; his name quoted 
by moralists as a warning, and as a justification by ambitious but 
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self-indulgent youths, waiting for the inspiration which shall enable 
them to turn out masterpieces without conscious effort. We all 
know how the mistake about Poe’s character is supposed to have 
originated—in the malice of a biographer who had suffered from the 
poet’s criticism, and who obtained possession of his papers after his 
death from a confiding relative for the deliberate purpose of taking 
revenge. But why did the mistake take so deep a root P It is true 
that Griswold’s slanders, which were at once contradicted, had the 
start, and they had also the advantage of being prefixed to an edition 
of the poet’s works. But this alone would not account for the 
enduring hold of the ijaisrepresentation upon the public mind. 

Another principle of explanation has to bo called in. There can 
be no doubt that a simple theory of a man’s character, or any other 
complicated phenomenon, has an enormous advantage over a theory 
which tries to take account of all the facts. GrisYTold’s picture of 
Poe was not only strongly coloured,'but it was simple and consistent. 
The facts of his life as given by this biographer were not only con¬ 
sistent with themselves and with the gloomy do.spairing tones of his 
most famous poems, but they followed naturally upon the circum¬ 
stances of his birth ai\d his boyhood. His father, a roan of good 
family, had married an actress, and loft his liorao to go upon the 
stage wdth her. The pair died young, and their orphan boy aws 
adopted by a childless wealthy merchant, whoso wife indulged him 
in every caprice, and stimulated his vanity hv making him exhibit 
his precocious talents before her friends. A child thus born and 
nurtured seemed predestined to an irregular and profligate manhood; 
and, according to Griswold, he lo.st no time in fulfilling his destiny. 
He was sent to the Universi+y of Charlottesville, hut “ a reckless 
course of dissipation led to his expulsion.” Ho quarrelled Avith his 
adopted father, Mr. Allan, bccaxjse ho would not pay Ins gambling 
debts. A reconciliation was eflected, and he was entered as a cadet 
at West Point, but “his wayward and reckless habits and imprac¬ 
ticable mind Avere so much at war Avith tbc institution that he was 
compelled to retire from it within a year.” He Avas received again 
at htr. Allan's house, but “ doubtless from gross misconduct on his 
part, was soon compelled to leave it for ever.” Then he tried to 
make a living by literature, but his connection with various maga¬ 
zines and neAvspapCrs, one after another, AA'as “severed by his 
irregularities.” He married a cousin, a girl of fourteen, and it is 
hinted that her death was caused by his irregularities. Much pity 
was felt for him, and many efforts were made to lift him out of the 
mire into which he sank deeper and deeper; but his evil habits were 
confirmed, and he Avaywardly threw away every chance. The 
Bdhton Lyceum invited him to lecture; he went in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation, stuttered through one of his juvenile poems, and afterwards 
insulted his entertainers by saying that it was good enough for the 
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literati of Boston, abusing them as “ Frog-pondians.” In spite of 
all his excesses, an amiable lady of good position and a poetess was 
willing to marry him, and their wedding day was fixed, but a 
few days before he presented himself at her house in a state of 
■violent intoxication, and made a disturbance, and the match was 
broken off. It was a fitting conclusion to such a life that one day in 
Baltimore, the city of his birth, the poet should have “ fallen into 
one of his frequently recurring fits of intoxication, been carried from 
the street to the hospital, and there died on Sunday morning.” 

Against a malignant myth like this, so naturally impressive, so 
simple and complete in its explanation of the poet’s life, so harmonious 
in its details, the complicated tnith fights at hopeless disadvantage. 
The truth, unfortunately, is complicated. Poe’s defenders cannot 
give the lie direct to all the malicious misrepresentations and insinua- 
tioJis of his biographer; they have to admit ugly facts, and then 
palliates them or explain them away. A great part of their defence 
consists in pleading extenuating circumstances—a plea upon which 
the general mind very jiropcrly looks with suspicion. The vindi¬ 
catory testimony wdiich Mr. Ingram has collected shows conclusively 
that Griswold’s memoir gave a grossly distorted view of Poo’s life as 
a whole, but it cannot be denied that there was an element of truth 
in many of the alleged incidents. It is not true that Poe was 
expelled from the University of Charlottesville. It is as far as 
possible from the truth that ho began even then to undermine his 
constitution by riotous excesses. Air. Ingram has collected the testi¬ 
mony of Poo’s schoolfellows, classfcllows, and Professors, and they all 
agree in describing him as a quiet, orderly, studious youth, success¬ 
ful in cazTying off college distinctions. The feature which seems 
most to have struck his classfcllows was a certain melancholy pride 
and reserve, which Mr. Ingram accounts for as partly constitutional, 
and partly duo to his position as an adopted orphan. That he did 
not indulge in riotous exces.scs is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
he excelled as an athlete, and performed feats of leaping, running, 
and swimming, with which such excesses are physically incompatible. 
But it seems to he true that he indulged in gambling; that his 
gambling debts reached the considerable total of 2,000 dollars, that 
Mr. Allan refused to pay them, aud that he quarrelled with Mr. 
Allan, and did not return to the University. Further, the records 
of West Point show that he was expelled from that institution. As 
against this fact, Mr. Ingram can only argue from internal evidence, 
which certainly favours his supposition, that for some reason Poo was 
tired of tho institution and the prospect of a military career, and 
deliberately brought about his expulsion by absenting himself from 
parados aud roll-calls. There is abundant evidence that there ,was 
nothing else conspicuously irregular in his conduct, and that all the 
time he was a great reader of books. When, after this, he quarrelled 
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with Mr. Allan, in consequence apparently of no misconcluot more- 
gross than wayward pride, and threw himself upon literature as a 
profession, there is still no evidence of extraordinary irregularities, 
and there is abundant evidence of hard work. That prolonged fits- 
of debauchery or negligent execution of duties had anything to do 
with his giving up editorial work on the Richmond Southern Literary 
Messeugery or the Philadelphia Gentleman's Magasine^ or Graham's 
Magazine., was conclusively refuted, us soon ns the charge was made, 
by the proprietors with whom he had co-operated. There remains 
the fact that ho did frequently change liis employment, and that ho 
did, after some eight years of laborious struggle in his profession, 
begin to yield to the tdhiptation to drink, which gained such a hold 
upon him in the later years of his life, when he was tho mere wreck 
of what he hud been, when his homo was broken up by tho death of 
his wife, and his dreams of ambition vrere threatened with the same 
doom as his dreams of domestic happiness. But for tho fact that 
Griswold's insinuation that Poe's habits of dissipation were tho cause 
of his misfortunes has been so often repeated since tho truth was made 
known, one could not have believed it possible that such a slander once 
established, could have survived the exposure of its falsehood by Mr. 
Graham, the proprietor of the magazine with whidi the poet was 
connected;— 

" I shall never forget,” Mr. Graham wrote in 18o0, soon after Griswold’s 
Memoir appeared, “ how solicitous of tho h.appiness of his wife and mother-in- 
law ho was, whilst one of the editors of (rraham'a Mnyuziix ; his whole elforta 
seemed to bo to procure the comfort and welfare of his home. Except for their 
happiness, and the natural ambition of having a magazine of his own, I never 
heard him deplore the want of wealth. Tho truth is, he cured little for money, 
and knew less of its value, for he seemed to have no pei-sonal expenses. What 
ho received from me in regular monthly instalments went (b'rectly into the 
hands of his mother-in-law for family comforts; and twirr only 1 remember 
his purchasing some rather expensive luxuries for his house, and then he was 
nervous to the degree of misery until he had, by exti-a articles, covei-cd what 
he considered an imprudent indebtedness. Ills love for his wife was a sort of 
i-aptui-ous worship of the spirit of bounty, which he felt was fading before his 
eyes. I have seen him hovering around her when she was ill, with all tho 
fond fear and tender anxiety of a mother for her first-born—^hci* slightest 
cough causing iu him a shudder and heart-chill that was visible. I rode out 
one summer evening with them, and tho remembrance of his watchful eyes,, 
eagerly bent upon the slightest chiuige of hue iu that loved face, haunts mo yet 
as the memory of a sfid strain I ” 

This was the wife whom Poe's biographer, with unspeakable 
malignity, accused him of neglecting and ill-treating. Mr. Ingram 
has done well to put on record the poet's, own confession and expla¬ 
nation of the irregularities " into which ho fell during his wifo’h 
protected illness. 

"Six years ago,” Poo wrote to a Mend in 1848, "a wife whom I loved as 
no man ever loved before, ruptured a blood-vessel in singing. Jler life was 
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despaired of. I iook IcaTe of her for ever, and underwent all the agonies of 
her death. She recovered partially, and I again hoped. At the end of a 

vear the vessel bwiko again. I went through precisely the same scene. 

Then again—again—and even once again, at varying intervale. Each time I 
felt ail tho agonies of her death, and at each accession of the disorder 1 loved 
her more dearly, and clnng to her life with more desperate pertinacity. But I 
am constitutionally sensitive—nervous in a very unusual degree. I became 
insane, with long intervals of hon-ible sanity. During those fits of absolute 
nncofisciousncKs, J drank—God knows bow often or how much. As a mattor 
of course, my onomies j-eferred the insanity to tho drink, rather than tho drink 
to tho insanity. T had, indeed, nearly abandoned all hope of a permanent 
cure, when 1 found oiio in tho death of my wife. This I can and do endure as 
hocomes a man. It was tho horrible never-ending o.scillation between hope 
and despair, which I could not longer have endured without total loss of 
reason. In the death of what was my life, then,’I received a new, but—G 
God !—how melancholy an existence.” 

This oxpluuation, wrung from the heart of u proud, high-spirited 
man, to whom such explanation must have been torture, is a sufficient 
answer to the degrading charges of vulgar profligacy and dissipation 
which have been affixed to his name, and the knowledge of the truth 
ought to consign his traducer to everlasting infamy. No one who 
has inquired into the painful story of Poe’s latter days can doubt for 
a moment that his irregularities were the result and not the cause 
of his misfortunes. More than this: no one can help feeling that 
squabbling or hair-splitting over the question of his indulgence in 
strong drink is unworthy of the dignity of his figure in literature, 
and pitifully out of keeping with the tragic interest of his career. 
Still, tho question of his personal habits having been raised, it may 
be doubted whether the poet’s defenders have not been betrayed into 
a line of defence which is in itself unfortunate and misleading. In 
pleading the unhappy circumstances of his life as an explanation of 
the malady to which he succumbed, they find themselves face to 
face with the question w’hy his circumstances were so unhappy; why 
with all his genius and unremitting labour, his writings were so 
unreraunerative, that when his powers were in their prime, he fought 
a losing battle with poverty. Tho answer which Mr. Ingram sug¬ 
gests to this question—that Poe made so many enemies by his 
critical onslaughts on'writers of whom the American people were 
proud, that the doors of the market were closed against him—is not 
satisfactory. But the truth is, that the question may he answered 
fully and completely without supposing Poe to have been the victim 
of spite and resentment, and without supposing that the American 
public were too stupid to understand him till after his death, and 
that they were much to blame in allowing one of their most extra¬ 
ordinary men of genius to starve during his lifetime. Tho main 
cause of Poe’s failure to maintain himself was not the malice of 
aggrieved mediocrities; and it is putting him altogether into too 
vulgar a category to class him among miaapprcciated and underrated 
men of genius. The original fault lay as little with rivals, with the 
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public, or with the publishers, as with the poet’s alleged habits of 
intemperance. Tho causes of his failure are to be found in his 
mental habits and methods of work, and without attempting any¬ 
thing like a complete analysis of his genius, it may be worth while 
to consider some of his more salient peculiarities, and to show how 
they inevitably limited the amount of his literary production. 

In the first phice, then, Poe was an intellectual voluptuary, 
though the exercises of mind in which he sought pleasure are as far 
removed as possible from the ordinary idea of enjoyment. Analysis, 
which to most minds is a synonym for all that is dry and repugnant, 
was his master passion. Not a little of the misapprehension which 
has darkened his memory has arisen, as in tho case of Byron, from 
confounding him with his own fictitious characters. Griswold’s 
calumnies would probably have been inuch more easily dispossessed 
if they had not found support in tho narrative of the profligate 
youth of William Wilson, who has been generally identified with 
the author himself. Wo should therefore be cautious about identify¬ 
ing him with any of the personages in his stories, every trait in 
whose characters was skilfully fashioned to support an artistic aim. 
But there can be little doubt that in the emphasis which ho con¬ 
stantly laid upon the pleasure to be derived from analysis, he spoke 
from personal experience, and that the youth who took delight in 
the Gorman moralists, “ not from any ill-advised admiration of their 
eloquent madness, but from the ease with which his habits of 
thought enabled him to detect their falsities,” was an adumbration 
of himself. 

“Tho analytical faculties,” be saj-s in his doscrii)tion of the character of 
Dupiu, the amatour deteotivo iu Tht ^fnrller» of the Ruv Morgue, “ arc always to 
their possessor, when inordinately posHossod, a source of tho liveliest enjoy¬ 
ment. As the strong man exults in hia physical abilit}', delighting in such 
exercises as call his muscles into action, so glories the .uualj'st in that mental 
activity which disentangles. Ho derives pleasure from oven the most trivial 
occupations bringing his talent into play. lie is fond of enigmas, of conun¬ 
drums, of hiei‘oglj'phics; exhibiting in his solution of each a degree of acumen 
which appears to tho ordinary apprehension preternatural. Tlis results brought 
about by the very soul and f‘ssenct> of method have, in truth, tho whole air of 
intuition.” 

In this passage Poe described bis own besetting pleasure, the 
pleasure wbicb drevr him irresistibly after it whenever opportunity 
offered, and which is mainly responsible for the unprofitable dissi¬ 
pation of his energies. In the strength of this inteUoctual pro¬ 
pensity and not in any loose hankering after vulgar vice, we have 
probably the true explanation, or a large part of the explanation, of 
his gambling fit at the University. One of his favourite theories 
was, that by close observation of an opponent in any game of cards, 
and searching ^alysis of the meaning of his looks, it was possible 
to tell his^ hand as accurately as if one saw it. The reduction of 
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chance to a working mathematical foVmula was another problem 
which forcibly challenged his intellect. Bnt while it is possible 
that it was by these intellectual provocations to gamble that the 
young student was lod astray, it must also be admitted as possible 
that such an apology is as wide of the mark as it would be in the 
case of any other scapegrace, and that Poo gambled, as other young 
men * have gambled, from mere love of excitement. In using his 
ungovernable delight and pride in feats of analysis, his inability to 
leave any problem which accident threw in his way till he had sifted 
it to the bottom, as an explanation of his difficulty in making a 
living by literature, we stand upon surer ground. Every admirer 
of Poe’s genius must have marvelled and sorrowed over the time 
which he gave to the solution of cryptographs. In an article on 
Cryptography he had committed himself to the theory that the human 
intellect was incapable of devising any cipher which the human 
intellect could not unravel. Immodiatoly the magazine in which 
the article appeared was besieged by crowds of coirespondents, each 
of whom believed himself to be in possession of a cipher wffiieh no 
human being could read without the key. Although Poe’s proposi¬ 
tion did not imply that his was the human intellect which could 
solve any cipher, he at once took up the challenge, and trium¬ 
phantly solved every cipher that was sent in—a feat which was 
neither in his day’s work nor in liis day’s wages. 

And this is only a type of the habit by which Poe squandered his 
intellectual force. Much of his work for the Southern Messenger and 
Graham\s Magazine consisted in reviewing books. Mr. Ingram 
deplores this, not only because he thereby made enemies—a belief 
with which reviewers of books often console themselves when their 
own productions are ill-treated—but also because ho ought to have 
been employed in work more worthy of his genius. He does not, 
however, it seems to mo, bring out with sufficient emphasis how 
much of his force Poe wasted in this labour, viewed simply as a 
means of livelihood. Poe did his work too thoroughly, both for the 
amount paid and for the purposes of the periodical. The feat which 
he performed in reviewing the first number of Barnahy Budge shows 
the spirit in which ho approached his duties. He gave in that 
review a speculative account of the course that the plot ought to 
follow, and solved in advance the mystery of llaredale’s murder 
with such exactitude that Dickens wrote in astonishment to ask 
whether his reviewer had dealings with the Devil. If Poe had 
examined only masterpieces with the microscopic completeness with 
which he analyzed Barmhy Budgbf the labour might have paid him 
in furnishing hints for his own creative work. But every book that 
was submitted to him underwent the same process of exhaustive 
scrutiny. Every book presented itself to his analytic faculty as 
a problem to be uttackod and solved; he analyzed the writer’s aims 
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and his matliod, and sot himfielf to consider how the subject ought 
to have been treated. The reviewer who can supply five lines on a 
book in five minutes is tho reviewer who can hope to make 
reviewing a profitable trade. Poe could not or would not do this; 
every book, good or bad, was a challenge to his powers of analysis, 
and he could not part with it till ho had dissected it out. Perhaps 
we may ask whether work of this kind ought not to have been better 
paid and more highly appreciated. Poe’s employers would probably 
have answered this question by saying that the public, whom they 
were trying to induce to buy their periodicals, did not care for this 
kind of thoroughness. They wore not catering for an audience of 
artists who might have found profit as well as pleasure in a masterly 
analysis of the mechanism of a book. Their audience only cared to 
know whether a book was interesting, worth reading, or worth 
buying; how it might have been made more interesting, and 
whether it satisfied exacting canons of construction, were matters in 
which they had a languid concern or no concern at all. What 
chiefly struck Poe’s employers about his reviews was that they were 
“ classical and scholarlikc,” and they were aware also that ho wrote 
with " fastidious difficulty.” Into the secret of his difficulty they 
did not inquire. They probably considered it a defect in him that 
he was not a more ready writer. And they measured the value of 
his articles on the sound commercial principle that, except when ho 
chanced to make a sensation by exposing the weak points of 
celebrities, they could get reviews equally, or perhaps more, 
suited to the requirements of the general reader at tho stime 
price. 

But, it may be asked, why did Poe’s employers allow him to waste 
his time in analytic criticisms, stipulating only for the introduction 
of “ spice ” into his analysis, a requirement which ho fulfilled by a 
not very happy imitation of the humour of Do Quinccy ? Why, 
instead of keeping him drudging at book-reviewing, did they not 
urge him to supply them with tales and poems ? Surely this im¬ 
plied a certain dulness of appreciation. It may be doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether in this matter either the publishers vrere to blame. 
They could not have been unaware of the value—the commercial 
value—of Poe’s tales ; for chiefly by means of them the circulation 
pf Graham's Magazine, was raised in one year from two or three 
thousand .to twenty-five thousand. Mr. Graham, we may be sure, 
would have been glad of a supply of such tales as tho blunders in 
the Hue Morgue, though it appears that he was not prepared to pay 
more than fifty dollars for The Gold Bug. But the truth is that the 
supply was not forthcoming in plentiful quantity. In writing tales, 
as in writing reviews, Poe composed \yith “ fastidious difficulty,” and 
the secret of the difficulty is again to be found in his passion for 
scrupulous, exhaustive analysis. The exacting scrutiny of artistic 
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aims and artistic mechanism which he applied to the productions of 
others, he applied with even greater rigour to his own. 

Poo let the world into the secret of his PhiloHophy of Compo¬ 
sition in what purported to be a frank confession of the various 
steps by which his poem of The Maven attained its ultimate point of 
completion. The revelation, as wo shall see, left much to bo 
revealed; but, as &r as it went, it was such a shock to received 
notions that there is an all but universal consent to regard Poe’s 
Philosophy of Composition as a joke. Mr. Ingram speaks of it as a 
half-hoaxing, half-serious” essay, and apparently numbers it 
among the evidences of the poet’s love of mystification. There is, 
indeed, a ghastly attenipt at humour in one passage, that in which 
ho dismisses as irrelevant to the poem per se “ the circumstances—or 
say the necessity”— of composing a poem which should suit at once 
the popular and the critical taste. But as regards the substance of 
Poe’s revelation, he was no more jesting about this than Kewton was 
when ho propounded his theory of gravitation. Wliether Poe was 
right in supposing that all poems ought to be composed in the same 
•way, is another question; but that the basis of The Haven was kid 
after the method which he describes, there is not the least occasion to 
doubt. Not only so, but any one who looks analytically at Poe’s 
talcs will see that all the best of them, from the MS. Found in a 
Bottle downwards, boar every mark of having been constructed on the 
same plan. And the wearing, worrying labour imposed upon his 
imagination by the stringent subjection of its activity to analytic 
fetters, goes far to expkin the premature breakdown of his powers. 

Let us SCO what the process was that Poo described. His essay 
on the Philosophy of Composition starts from a question asked him by 
Dickens, “Are you aware that Godwin wrote his Cakb Williams 
backwards ? ” In answer to this Poe maintains that “ every plot 
worth the name must be elaborated to its denouement before any¬ 
thing is attempted with the pen. It is only with the denouement 
constantly in view that wo can give a plot its indispensable air of 
consequence or causation by making the incidents, and especially 
the tone at all points, tend to the development of the intention.” 
The dullest person may be defied to see anything humorous in this. 
Poo took Dickens to task for having—indefatigable artist though he 
was—written Barnahy Budge without a fixed determination as to 
where the plot was to lead him, and detected unmistakable signs of 
wandering intention, details here and there impressively introduced 
as for a purpose, and left stranded, as it were, in the tale, having no 
purpose to fulfil, because the purpose for which they had been 
introduced had been abandoned. It was Poe’s theory that in 
order to secure the highest possible effect, no detail should be 
irrelevant, every incident, however trivial, should be in harmony 
with the impression designed to be left at the end by the com- 
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pleted work. Tke theory is by no means peculiar to him, but it 
may be doubted whether anybody erer strove with such indomitable 
e£Eort to make his invention comply with this hard condition. In 
order to the perfect realisation of such an ideal, it was not necessary 
—as he said—that the artist should work backwards; there would, 
indeed, be no obvious advantage in such a mode of proceeding; but 
it was necessary that the artist should have in his eye from the first 
the goal of his endeavour, and that he should settle upon this before 
starting. Nobody, it may safely be presumed, would deny that this 
was not merely Poe’s philosophy, but his actual method of composi- 
tiou in the case of his tales. “I prefer,” he says in his essay, 
“ instead of taking a theme from historical or contemporary incident, 
commencing with the consideration of an effect. Keeping originality 
always in view—^for he is false to himself who ventures to dispense 
with so obvious and so easily obtainable a source of interest—I say 
to myself, in the first place, * Of the innumerable effects, or impres¬ 
sions, of which the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) the soul is 
susceptible, what one shall I, on the present occtision, select ? ’ Having 
chosen a novel, first, and secondly a vivid effect, I consider whether 
it can be best wrought by incident or tone—whether by ordinary 
incidents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or by peculiarity both 
of incident and tone—-afterward looking about me (or rather within) 
for such combinations of event, or tone, as shall best aid me in the 
construction of the effect.” 

There is something repugnant in this dry analytic way of express¬ 
ing an artist’s designs upon his readers. We should not refuse our 
credence to such a confession from an actor, a stage artist, because 
we go to a theatre resigned to the knowledge that illusions are to bo 
practised on our feelings. But we have a deep-rooted belief in the 
novelist as being more a creature of impulse. 8till, whether Poe is 
to be called theatrical or not for his pains, few persons who have 
examined the mechanism of his tales will refuse to believe that 
they were conceived and constructed in this way, that the themes 
did not rise in his mind incidentally or accidentally, but were de¬ 
liberately sought for and chosen for their suitability to the produc¬ 
tion of certain preconceived impressions. Biit when we come to a 
poem so weird, so fantastic, so overcharged apparently with personal 
spontaneous impulse, as The Eaeen, the poet’s cold-blooded retrospec¬ 
tive analysis of the stages through which it took shape in his brain 
is so paradoxical that there is much excuse for receiving it with in- 
cxwdoloas laughter. After telling us how he decided that the poem 
must be rdiort—it was one of his theories that a long poem is a con- 
feadiction in terms, no mind being capable of sustaining itself in the 
exaltation pre^r to poetry through a long ppem—and that its effect 
must be sad—the tone of sadness belonging to the highest manifesta- 
timi of beauty, Poe proceeds to say— 
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“ The length, the province, and the tone being thus determined, I betook 
myself to ordinary induction with the view of obtaining some artistic piquancy 
which might servo me as a keynote in the construction of the poem—some 
pivot upon which the whole structure might turn. In carefully thinking over 
all the tisual ai-tistic effects—or, more properly, points in the theatrical sense 
—did not fail to percoivo immediately that no one had been so universally 
employed as that of the re/rain. The universality of its employment sufficed 
to ashire me of its intrinsic value, and spared me the necessity of submitting 
it to analysis, I considered it, however, with regard to its susceptibility of 
improvement, and soon saw it to be in a primitive condition. As commonly 
used, the refrain, or burden, not only is limited to lyric verse, but depends for 
its impression upon the force of monotone—both in sound and thought. Tho 
pleasure is deduced solely from tho souse of identity—of repetition. I resolved 
to diversify, and so heighten, tho off'ect, by adhering, in general, to tho mono¬ 
tone of sound, while 1 continually varied that of thought: that is to say, I 
dotonninod to piuduco continuously novel effects, by tho variation of the 
applimtim of the refrain —^tho refrain itself remaining, for the most part, un¬ 
varied. 

“ These points being settled, I next bethought mo of the nature of my r^ot«. 
Since its application was to bo repeatedly varied, it was clear that the refrain 
itself must be brief, for there would have been on insurmountable difficulty in 
frequent variations of application in any sentence of length. In proportion to 
the brevity of tho sentence, would, of course, be the facility of the variation. 
This led me at once to a single word as tho best refrain, 

“ Tho question now arose os to the character of the word. Having made up 
my mind to a refrain, the division of the poem into stanzas was, of course, a 
corollary; tho refrain forming tho close to each stanza. That such a close, to 
have force, must be sonorous aiid susceptible of protracted emphasis, admitted 
no doubt: and these considerations inevitably led me to tho long o as the most 
sonorous vowel, in connection with r as tho most producible consonant. 

“The sound of tho refmin being thus determined, it became necessary to 
select a word embodying this sound, and at the same time in the fullest possible 
keeping with that melancholy which I had predetermined as tho tone of the 
poem. In such a search it would have been absolutely impossible to over¬ 
look tho word ‘ Nevermore.’ In fact, it was the very first which presented itself. 

“ The next desideratum was a pretext for the continuous use of the one word 
‘ nevermore.’ In observing tho difficulty which I at once found in inventing 
a sufficiently plausible reason for its continuous repotition, I did not fail to 
perceive that this difficulty arose solely from tho pre-assumption that the word 
was to bo so continuously or monotonously spoken by a human being—did 
not fail to perceive, in short, that tho difficulty lay in the reconciliation of this 
monotony with tho exercise of reason on the part of the creature repeating tho 
word. Here, then, immediately arose the idea of a itoa-ieasoning creature 
capable of speech; and, voiy naturally, a parrot, in tho first instance, 
suggested itself, but was superseded forthwith by a Bavon, as equally capable 
of speech, and infinitely more in keeping with the intoudod tone. 

“ I had now gone so far as the conception of a Bavon—tho bird of ill-omon 
—^monotonously repeating the one word, ‘ Nevermore,’ at tho conclusion of 
each stanza, in a poem of melancholy tone, and in length about one hundred 
lines. Now, never losing sight of the object supremeness, or perfection, at all 
XK>ints, I asked ‘myself—‘ Of all melancholy topics, what, according to the 
universal understanding of mankind, is the most melancholy f ’ Death—was 
tho obvious reply. ‘ And when,’ I said, ‘ is this most melancholy of topics 
most poetical P ’ From what I have already explained at some length, tho 
answer, here also, is obvious—‘ When it most closely allies itself to Beauty the 
death, then, of a beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic in 
the world—and equally is it beyond dotiit that the lips best suited for such 
topic are those of a bereaved lover.* 
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“ I Lad now lo combine the two ideas, of a lover lamenting bis deceased 
mistress and a llavon continuously repeating tbe word ' Nevermore/—1 had 
to combine those, bearing in mind my design of varying, at every turn, the 
application of the word repeated; but the only intolligiblo mode of such 
combination is that of imagining the Baven employing the word in answer to 
the queries of tlie lover. And hero it was that I saw at once the opportunity 
afforded for the effect on which 1 had been depending—that is to say, the 
effect of the rnriatiou of application, I saw that I could make the first query 
propounded bs' the lover—the first query to which the Raven should reply 
‘ Nevermore ’—^that I could make this first query a commonplace ono—^the 
second less so—the third still less, and soon—until at length the lover, startled 
from his original nonchalance by the melancholy character of the word itself— 
by its fi-equent repetition—and by a consideration of the ominous reputation of 
the fowl that uttered it—is at length excited to superstition, and wildly pro¬ 
pounds queries of a far different character—queries whose solution ho has 
passionately at heart—propounds them half in superstition and half in that 
species of despair which delights in self-torture—^propounds them not alto¬ 
gether because ho believes in the prophetic or demoniac character of the bird 
(which, reason assures him, is merely repeating a lesson learned by rote), but 
because he experiences a frenzied pleasure in so modelling his question as to 
receive from the expected ‘ Novermoro ’ the most delicious because the most 
intolerable of sorrow. Porcehnng the opportunity thus afforded me—or, more 
strictly, thus forced upon mo in the progress of the construction— I first 
established in my mind the climax, or concluding query—that query to which 
‘ Nevermore ’ should be in the last place an answer—that query in reply to 
which this word ‘ Nevennore ’ should involve the utmost conceivable amount 
of sorrow and despair. 

“Hero, then, the poem may be said to have had its beginning—at tho end, 
where all works of art shoidd begin—^for it was here, at this point of my precon¬ 
siderations, that I first put pen to paper.” 

There is something irresistibly ludicrous in this matter-of-fact 
statement about combining the two ideas of the despairing Lover 
and tho monotonous E-aven, and the fun seems to get more fast and 
furious as the poet proceeds to tell how he discussed with himself 
various ways of bringing the Lover and the Eaven together, and 
for what reasons, founded on profound analysis of emotional effect, 
he resolved to bring them together as he did. The poem has im¬ 
pressed us as a cry from a stricken heart, and it is disenchanting 
to ho told that it was a deliberately planned assault, step by step, 
upon our feelings. We feel as if we had been deceived, and we 
naturally prefer to believe that the poet is only in jest, that he is 
making an attempt, which wo can easily sec through, to mystify us. 

that I*oe should have laid the groundwork of his poem in this 
way, and sifted and tested every plank in the structure as he ex¬ 
plains, is in thorough accordance with the critical theories which we 
find perpetually recurring in his writings, theories propounded and 
argued with a uniform persistency which leaves no room for tho 
suspicion of a jest. 

One may safely say that the belief that Poe was serious in the 
Philosophy of Composition which he illustrated from his own con¬ 
struction of The Maven would cdSnmend itself generally more to his 
detractors than to his admirers. To take it seriously seems at first 
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sight to deny all his daims to genius and imagination, to represent 
h^ as a cold, mechanical, tartifioial worker by rule and compass, 
building up by slow, calculating effort what the man of genius does 
by easy, unconscious instinct. We should, indeed, have reached a 
glaringly absurd conclusion if we had involved ourselves by following 
any theory in the denial of Poe's possession of creative power. 
Patent facts would confute us. But the truth is that the poet in 
what he calls his reconstruction of The Raven, his recollection of the 
processes followed in the original construction, does not let us so 
deep into the secret of the composition as we might supwse if we 
did not pause and reflect. An inconsiderate reader might jump to 
the conclusion that Poe had here laid bare the whole process of the 
making of the poem, that he had given as it were a recipe by ob¬ 
serving which any man of ordinary- intellect might produce such 
another poem. Some such conclusion as this does perhaps lie in the 
minds of those who cannot bring themselves to believe that he was 
in earnest. But what he really does in this essay is to show the 
limits which he voluntarily imposed upon his imagination, the course 
which, by previous analytic effort, he marked out for it, and within 
which he constrained it to run. He explains that he began by re¬ 
solving to produce certain effects; but we are not brought by this 
explanation any the nearer to the imaginative process by which he 
produced them. Ho shows us how he tested by analytic processes 
the materials which his imagination brought at the summons of his 
will; it does not follow that anybody who can understand the just¬ 
ness of the tests, could order their imagination to bring them similar 
materials with any likelihood of being obeyed. If Poe was serious 
in his PhiloHophy of Composition, and if he did construct his poems 
after the method which he describes, the fact is not a proof, of 
poverty of imagination ; on the contrary, no higher proof could be 
afforded of the fertility of his imagination than that it should have ' 
been able to bring him from its stores what he wanted to satisfy his 
exacting cifitical standard. 

Among other circumstances which may have favotired the idea 
that Poe's accoimt of his method of construction was a jest or a 
satire on plodding^rhymesters, we may reckon the idea that this is 
not the way in which groat ][)ocms generally are composed. Poo fully 
recognised this; his pride lay in being an artist, working consciously 
with all his powers of analysis, imagination, and will for the realisa¬ 
tion of definitely conceived aims. Other poets have not taken the 
world so much into their confidence, whether in jest or in earnest ; 
but the outsider's conception of the ordinary genesis of a poem is 
that it is produced rather by a process of growth than of dcliberatdy 
motived construction; that it develops in the poet's mind, by gradual 
expansion of which he is imperfectly conscious, by steps which he 
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could not recall if he tried, from germ to complete creation. The 
outside critic may be permitted to believe that except in peculiarly 
happy oases the imagination cannot safely be left unchecked, if its 
luxuriance is to be brought within the limits of art, and that the 
happiest genius is compelled sometimes to practise the chilling pro¬ 
cess of self-criticism. In one of his numerous discourses on the 
analytic faculty, Poe laid down the paradox that the constructive 
&culty is much less rare than is commonly supposed, and that it is 
nowhere found more active than in idiots. That is to say, any fool 
can construct; the test of wisdom, of sanity, of genius lies in being able 
to adapt construction to definite ends, whether in practical invention 
or in poetry. Whatever amount of truth there may be in this para¬ 
dox—there is generally a solid substratum of truth in Poe’s paradoxes 
—whether or not it be true, as he maintained, that the analytic 
faculty is so far from being incompatible with the imaginative faculty 
that neither can exist in their highest development apart—wo can all 
easily understand what happens when, as in his case, the analytic 
faculty is paramount and imperious, and insists that the imaginative 
faculty shall not stir a step except in obedience to its behests. If Poe 
had possessed less powers of analysis and a more easily satisfied 
judgment, there can be no doubt that he would have been a much 
more joyous and prosperous worker. He may have been right or 
he may have been wrong in his assumption that most writers, and 
especially poets, w'ould shudder at the idea of telling the secrets of 
their art—^if he had been alive now, the reception of his own confes¬ 
sions might have convinced him that revolutions of the kind are as 
distasteful to the readers of poets as to the poets themselves—but it is 
readily intelligible that an imaginative artist, working under such 
conditions as he imposed on himself, must have suffered tortures in 
the act of composition from the impediments to an easy fiow of matter 
which he specifies—“ elaborate and vacillating crudities of thought, 
true purposes seized only at the last moment, innumerable glimpses 
of idea that arrived not at the maturity of full view, fully matured 
fancies discarded in despair as tmmanageable, cautious selections and 
rejections, painful evasions and interpolations.” The torture must 
have been all the more keen and exasperating in proportion to the 
fiery impatience, the eager, far-reaching ambition, of his tempera¬ 
ment; confinement is more deadly to an animal raging under 
impulses for freedom than to an animal with a torpid predisposition 
to contentment. To understand Poe’s method of work is to understand 
the reason why he produced so little, why he did not produce enough 
to. famish himt^ with a means of living, and why, circumstanced 
jos .ho his restless, sensitiyp mind was chafed and fretted into 
.unm,mfy. He broke himself on a wheel of his own making. 

WjOl.IAK lUiNTO. 



THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES; 

THEIR EFFECTS ON FARMING AND PRODUCTION IN THAT COUNTRY 

AND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the report of one of the recent E^eeches of Mr. Gladstone, refe¬ 
rence is made to information sent him by an English correspondent 
in this country in regard to the prices of certain farmlands in 
Massachusetts, by which it appears that he has been misled in his 
inferenco that Western competition has depressed Eastern farming 
in the United States; his correspondent having formed a general 
conclusion upon very insufficient data. 

As a right understanding of the true efFects and results of Western 
competition in the production of grain and meat may become of the 
greatest importance in the settlement of the grave questions in 
reference to land-tenure now pending in Great Britain, it may not 
be unsuitable for an American to submit some considerations on the 
groat changes that have in fact been brought about in the Eastern 
United States by the construction of railroads to the West, to which 
public attention has not been much directed even yet. 

The object of this paper is to prove,— 

1. The vast saving of labour that has been effected in the eastern 
portion of the United States by the extension of the railway system 
to the West in procuring bread and meat at less and less cost. 

2. That the art of agriculture in the Eastern States has in recent 
years made a great advance in respect to method of work and in 
variety of products; in some sections of the Eastern States there 
has also been a considerable increase in the value of agricultural 
products, such progress having been promoted and made possible by 
the changed rdations of the two sections of the country growing 
out of the railway system. 

3. That, under the unrestricted action of natural laws, like effects 
will be produced in Great Britain. 

4. That, under the working of the new force represented by the 
modem railway system and the steamship, the present relations of 
landlord and tenant peculiar to Great Britain must and will be so 
entirely changed as to result practically in the almost entire dis¬ 
appearance or abatement of the element of rent in respect to land 
devoted to purposes of agriculture. 

5. That, in place of the present division of agricultural produce or 
its vfdue among three classes—^labourers, tenants, and landlords—in 
the proportion of the minimum needed for subsistence to the first, 
an imcertain and at present negative quantity to the second, and a 
maximum to the- third, a new division of an increased, varied, and 
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more valuable product, will occur between two classes, labourers and 
freebold farmers. 

6. That, in this new division, the same facts will be observed tbat 
lire found in other occupations; to wit, that, as the product increases 
‘ in variety and in value, a larger share and a better subsistence accrue 
to’‘each of the two classes, labourers and employers, wherever distri¬ 
bution is unafEected by restrictive statutes. 

In pursuance of this subject, in respect to the eastern part of the 
United States, Massachusetts, on the whole one of the most sterile 
States, will be chosen as an example.^ 

It is admitted that there are many deserted farms in Massachusetts; 
that the rural population has not increased, but has in many places 
decreased; and that there is much land, once under cultivation, that 
would not now bring the cost of the stone walls with which it is 
enclosed. 

But these farms are in the more sterile sections of the State, or 
are remote from railroads, and have been given up because improve¬ 
ment in agriculture compasses larger product on less land with less 
labour elsewhere, even in the same State. 

There is another class of farms of an intermediate kind, that have 
been sold by their original Yankee owners because their descendants 
did not find scope for their ability upon them; they needed a larger 
field and a greater opportunity. These farms have been taken up 
in very many cases by Irish, many of whom have passed from the 
textile factories or other occupations to the ownership of land 
purchased with the savings which the universal custom of depositing 
in savings banks (especially among the Irish in New England) has 
enabled them to accumulate. 

Yet, despite all this giving up of farm-land formerly cultivated, 
and this change of ownership, the more fertile lands of Massachu¬ 
setts are now worth more, because more productive, than they were 
when we were much more dependent upon our own labour for grain 
and meat of home production than we now are. The aggregate value 
of the farm-products of Massachusetts increases annually. Between 
1865 and 1875 the cost of moving Western farm-products to Massa¬ 
chusetts was reduced in greater ratio than at any previous period, 
yet the value of the agricultural products of the State was nearly 

(1) Massachusetts is a small State, only 7,800 square miles in area. Her iypibal 
natural products are commonly said to be granite and ioe. Her people, about one-fourtb 
of whom are fordgn-bom, are mainly engaged in the manufacturing and mechanic arts 
of every bind; but in 1878 there were in the State 44,649 separate farms, of which only 
1,064 were held under leases, 4S,406 being carried on by their owners. They contained 
3,402,000 acreS' of land, valued,, with buildings, at $182,600,000, at an average of 
84,100 each. Not quite one*tbird of the land is under cultivation. The total amount 
of wages paid for hired labour was $6,600,000. The value of the domestic and agricul¬ 
tural product of these farms in 1876 was $41,622,000.— Cmsus of Xtut., 1876,. 

Oabhoiz. lx WsieaT, 8upt. 
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eight million dollars more in the latter than in the former year, not¬ 
withstanding the very great reduction in prices which accompanied 
the appreciation of the paper dollar, from an average discount of 
thirty-six per cent, in 1865 to only ten per cent, in 1875. 

Before the use of the railway, and even down to a later date,— 
bofoi;e the great railway systems of the country were consolidated, 
and worked at the low rates that now prevail,—^it was necessary for 
the people of New England to work arduously for bread alone. 
Brown bread made of Indian-corn constituted the staple food in 
many farmers’ families; white or wheat bread was a luxpy. 

There are, within twenty miles of Boston, hundreds of acres of 
land which, half a century since, would of necessity have been 
devoted to the production of grain and potatoes, of which the gross 
product per acre is now worth five hundred or a thousand dollars a 
year. Nothing strikes a New England man with more amazement, 
on the first approach to London, than to see the proximity of the 
wheat-fields to the suburbs of the city, where he would expect to 
find very small farms under high cultivation in market-gardening. 

Again: it is but a few years since a wood-lot was as essential to 
the farm as the corn-field or the pasture. New England possesses 
no available beds of coal, and the whole supply of fuel came from 
the forest. It could not be moved long distances, and the farmer 
was obliged to go to the forest or to its proximity, since the forest 
could not come to him. 

The hillsides were cleared, and great temporary injury was done ; 
but at the present time the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania furnishes 
the cheapest fuel in very remote parts of the Now England States. 
The forest is being restored on the hiUs; and many farms, which 
were only occupied because the supply of fuel was ample, may now 
be left for pasture, or oven may be covered with wood on the arable 
land. In many cases this sprout-land,” so called, retains its value 
for the supply of railway-sleepers and other purposes. 

The same rule of increased product and value applies to most of the 
farm-lands of Central New York in and around tho Mohawk and 
'Genesee valleys, formerly the very centre of the best wheat-cultiva¬ 
tion of the United States, but where but a moderate quantity 
of wheat is now raised. These farms, temporarily affected in value 
by the competition of Western grain, are now in many places 
more valuable than ever before; and, as the mode of cultivation 
nnd the character of the crops become adjusted to the new condi¬ 
tions, a higher degree of prosperity ensues. 

There is still a considerable quantity of maize, or Indian-corn, 
produced in New England, because the varieties grown on our soil 
and in our climate are harder, sweeter, and more nutritious than the 
•kinds raised upon the prairies of the West; but, on tho whole, it may 
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be said tliat maize add wheat are the pioneer crops of easiest ooltiva- 
tion in this country, and not—as wheat is in Great Britain—the 
product of high farming under a system of cultivation acarefully 
prescrihed in the lease of the land. 

'Thus it happens that, although these crops have passed more and 
more to the West, their migration does not mark decay, but rather 
progress, in the art of agriculture in the East. Since we can get the 
8ta;^e elements of subsistence from what may be called the great 
manufactorm of grain and meat in the West, our own fanners are 
engaged in producing roots, hay, and fruits in great abundance, in 
raising poultry, or in dairy-farming. In witness of this statement, 
the data of the last national census (which were quite inadequate in 
respect to the products of agriculture of Massachusetts) disclosed the 
fact that Worcester County, Massachusetts, stood only third among 
the county divisions of the whole country in the value of the pro¬ 
ducts of agriculture. The first was Lancaster County, Pennsylvania; 
the second, the great dairy-county of St. Lawrence, Now York; the 
fourth was Hartford County, Connecticut; not until the fifth did we 
reach the corn-country, La Salle County, Illinois; sixth, the wheat- 
country, Oakland County, Michigan; and next we come back to 
Burlington County, in New Jersey. 

In 1870 the value of the products of agriculture of the five coun¬ 
ties of LancMter, Penn.; St. Lawrence, N.Y.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Hartford, Conn.; and Burlington, N. J.,—aU situated in the far East, 
•—was $38,804,240. Yet the area of improved land on which this 
value was produced was only 3,058 square miles. 

The value of the farms of the five Eastern counties was in 1870 
$182,786,611. The value of aU the improved lands in the great 
com State of Illinois was only five times as great; the value of all 
the farms in the great wheat State of Miimesota a little more than 
one-half as much; and in the great cotton State of Mississippi less 
than one-hdif. 

It is true that a great period of depression has occurred since 
1870, which has affected the East a little more than the West; but 
it has passed by, and it cannot now be gainsaid that, although we 
have not in the East any great workers of hundreds and thousands 
of acres, who make corn or maize and wheat by machinery, there 
are yet more thrifty, prosperous farmers who own' and cultivate^ 
moderate quantities of land in New England and the Middle States 
than there are in the Western States; the reason, of course, being 
that the more dense population of the towns and cities of the East, 
in commerce or in the manufacturing and mechanic arts, 
affordia quicker market for the variety of products that cannot be 
tuoved over very long distances, but. which constitute a far greater 
; of the cost and also of the comfort of household 
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consamption than is represented hy the more consumption of broad. 
It is not intended to aiBrm that there aro not many richer men 
engaged in agriculture in the “West than in the East—^men who 
have grown rich both by farming on a large scale and by the rise in 
the value of their land; but in proportion to numbers it is very 
oertam that there is a higher standard of comfort and thrift in many 
of the farming counties of New York, Now Jersey, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and in portions of New England, than prevails at the present 
time in the Western States. 

The sarae’^^changes in variety and value of products will occur, or 
liave doubtless occurred, in the neighbourhood of the great Western 
towns and cities which are so rapidly becoming the centres of 
various manufactures; and they have ^o occurred in the vicinity 
of Southern seaboard cities—Charleston, Savannah, and Norfolk— 
where thotisands of acres of land are devoted to market-gardening 
Northern supply, and are witnesses of the industry and thrift of the 
free coloured labourers, by whom most of the work is done; even 
long distance being offiiet by the high prices obtained for early 
vegetables and fruits. 

The same rule seems to apply to these great staple and necessary 
products of agriculture—-com and meat—that applies to staple 
textile fabrics and to other factory-work; namely, that, as they 
become more and more the product of machinery, employing rela¬ 
tively but few hands, they find their special place or district, and 
the work of that district is concentrated upon them. An ever- 
increasing proportion of the population elsewhere is thus relieved 
from arduous drudgery, and is enabled to spend more time and 
work on the comforts and luxuries of li/e, and in more varied 
occupations. * 

Machinery not only aggregates people in manufactories of fabrics, 
and also in districts devoted to wheat and to grazing, but it segre¬ 
gates as well, by enabling great numbers of men to do other work, 
requiring manual dexterity rather than machinery, for which there 
would otherwise be no time or opportunity, and which may bo 
carried on wherever men choose to live in communities of moderate 
size. 

The application of machinery to the staple products of maize and 
wheat is producing the same result—^less human labour and more 
food to be consumed. In this essay maize and pork may be con¬ 
sidered synonymous terms, the “ hog-products ” being the conversion 
of maize into meat. 

The secret of these changes in the sources of our agricultural 
supplies is that the railroad has eliminated distance. A barrel of 
flour, and a barrel of pork or its equivalent, constitute the substance 
of Westem.farm products needed by each adult in the East. The 
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two barrels are e(|ual to500 lbs., or a quarter of the net ton in which 
our railway traffic is computed. This quantity is now brought &om 
Chicago to Boston, one thousand miles, at an average of —some¬ 
times for less—or at the rate of $5, or £1 sterling, per ton of 
2,000 lbs. 

We might therefore state an economic equation in these terms:— 

The movement of one year’s subsistence of grain and moat for 
an adult working-man a distance of one thousand miles is equal to a 
dollar and 25 cents, or 5b., which sum is equal to one day’s wages of 
a common workman, or half the daily wages of a good carpenter or 
mason. 

Half of one day’s wages, one thousand miles, and the movement of 
one year’s subsistence, are synonymous terms. One day’s pay places 
the mechanic of Massachusetts next door to the Western prairies a 
thousand miles awray. 

The same terms of the equation may soon be applied to the dis¬ 
tances beyond Chicago towards Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, because grades are easier, fuel is more abundant, and, 
as population and traffic increase, itco days’ work of a common 
labourer in Massachusetts will soon move a year’s subsistence of com 
and meat fifteen hundr<d or two thousand miles from far Dakota and 
from the plains of Nebraska; one name still designating a Territory, 
the other the last but one among the States admitted to the Union. 
At the present time the rates of freight west of Chicago are much 
higher than between Chicago and the seaboard. 

In Dakota, on the Red River of the North, wheat is manufactured 
in some fields, where each single furrow of the plough is said to take 
a day to run without onee turning; and from these fields the wheat 
is how brought in millions of bushels, upon w'hich there has been no 
manual labour, except to direct the machinery, from the time the 
seed w'as planted in the field until the bread is cut upon the table of 
the factory operative in Lowell. 

As Daniel Webster once replied to the objection made to the im* 
portation of the product of pauper labour from abroad, “ We cannot 
afford to do for ourselves what foreign paupers can do so well for us,” 
so we may now say iu the East, that we cannot afford to .work with 
our hands on crops which Western farm-machinery can produce so 
cheaply for us. This mechanism can only be applied with economy 
on a large scale, and where the soil is in a very comminuted con¬ 
dition, free from loose stones, boulders, ledges, or stumps of trees. 

Such is the character of the prairie-soil,—in fact, of the arable 
land extending east and west from Central Ohio to Colorado, and 
north and south from Manitoba to Mississippi; this whole valley of 
tibe Miasissippi and its tributaries now being assigned by some geolo- 
to the loess formation. 
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Such having berai the changes that the railroad has worked in the 
East in enabling us to spare our labour from that which used to bo 
our most arduous work, and apply it to occupations which give us 
more comfort, more wealth, and more prosperity; and since the rail¬ 
road can be worked profitably at much less than one cent, or a half¬ 
penny, a ton per mile, and on these bulky products of com and meat 
at half a cent, or one farthing, per ton per mile,—it may now be 
asked, what is to be the permanent effect of the steamship in enlarg¬ 
ing the area of cheap transportation on the English production of 
corn and meat ? In California the rains last only four months ; in 
that State and in Colorado, by irrigation, crops of wheat are made 
exceeding the English average product per acre. Elsewhere our 
average crop per acre may not be over one-half or three-fifths; but 
the area on which this production is possible is subject to no limit 
for many generations. 

An American observer may not pronounce dogmatically upon the 
possible effect of the competition between those lands and the wheat- 
fields of Great Britain. But it may be asked. Can any system of 
high farming under restrictions compete with these conditions? 
Can any land, subject to any rent whatever, compote in the produc¬ 
tion of wheat and meat with these conditions of unlimited areas 
of land at a cost of $2 to $3, or 8s. to 12s., an acre, and rates of 
transportation at half a cent a ton, or one farthing per ton, per 
mile of rail, when the steamship continues the transportation at a 
less and less charge as improvements continue to be made in the 
construction and running of tho ships P 

Can any rented land, subject as it must be to special conditions 
in the leases as to the rotation of crops, the amount of stock to be 
kept, and other restrictions necessar}' to maintain it in condition, 
compete with these vast areas free from all restriction P 

As time goes on, must not English farming adjust itself in the 
same manner that Eastern farming has adjusted itself to these new 
conditions P that is, to the variety of products that will not bear long 
carriage, and that require more and more the individual ownership 
of small farms, free from onerous rents, and from the more obnoxious 
conditions of leases and settlements. 

May not these conditions tend in the long run, and after the 
settlement of the temporary diflUculties of land-tenure now pressing 
upon Great Britain, as they have here, to greater general prosperity 
and abundance, and to far greater variety of food at less and less cost 
to the consumer ? Such having been the results without question 
in the United States, especially in respect to the changes in the 
older sections of the East, must not the same causes inevitably work 
the same results across the sea ? If these points are well taken, we 
may now be witnessing not the decadence of the agriculture of Great 
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Britain, but the very beginning of its true progress, and the opening 
of an upward movement among the agricultural population to greater 
welfare and prosperity. 

If the competition of Westem grain and meat renders the present 
system of leasing and working land in Great Britain absolutely and 
permanently unprofitable, and that system cannot be applied to the 
greater variety of methods of cultivation and of crops that have 
succeeded wheat-culture in the East, then the interest of both land- 
owner and tenant will coincide in making the changes required, no 
matter what the sacrifice of social position may be that is involved 
in the change. The ownership of land without income will not 
give much distinction. When these changes are complete, the time 
may perhaps come when simple printed forms of deeds and rules of 
registration will enable the town-clerks, justices of the peace, or 
other intelligent persons, to do all the work of the conveyancer, as 
they now do in most of the country towns of New England. 

In the first half-century after the settlement of Plymouth Colony, 
the title to land passed by declaration before the governor or one of 
his assistants, duly recorded, without the execution of any written 
deed whatever, and without the signature of the vendor being 
required. Many of these deeds are in the simplest possible form of 
description, and are entirely free from legal technicalities. At tho 
present time the written deed of land possesses little importance 
after the record is made. 

It will be obvious that this adjustment to the new conditions 
brought into force by the railroad could not have been made without 
very great difficulty in the eastern parts of the United States, had 
there been any system of landlord and tenant as to farm-lands. 
Had not the purchase, sale, and division of lands been free, the 
examination of title easy and cheap, and the registration of deeds 
effective in every county, and had we not been absolutely free from 
the encumbrances of entails and settlements, we should have been 
subjected to as great difficulties as are now being met in Groat 
Britain and Ireland. 

It may be broadly stated, that the adjustment of production to 
changing conditions, brought into action % science and invention in 
the United States, has been made possible by the free conditions, 
not only in the sale, but in the use, of land throughout the ooun^. 

The modem cheese-factory is an example of an invention requiring 
absolute &eedom in the use of laiid. If it were made incumbent pn 
the ffirmer to feed the ^refuse of cheese-making to stock upon ^he 
laild on which the stock fed, the cheese-factory would not :1be. 
practieable. The farmer must sell his milk and restore his land in 
hfi own .way. Absolute freedom in use is as necessary as freedom 
.in purchase and sale. 
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In respect to wheat, it would be very desirable to be able to treat 
the subject of the actual cost of production, in order to state the 
exact terms of the competition between this country and Great 
Britain. Several attempts have been made to ascertain the exact 
cost of production on the held, but it is as difficult as it is to ascertain 
the cost of raising cotton. Some of the elements may bo stated with 
sufficient accuracy for the purpose of the present investigation. Let 
us consider an extreme case—the wheat produced in the territory of 
Dakota, from which point it is now brought in very large quantify, 
and where some of the furrows are said to be a day’s journey in 
length. The soil is in the finest condition, very deep, full of phos¬ 
phate, lime, and potash, and has been fertilized by myriads of 
buffalo roaming over it for ages. Estimates of the cost of raising 
wheat on these “ bonanza farms,” so called, vary from 37 to 50 cents 
a bushel—or from 128. 4d. to 16s. 8d. per quarter. 

Within the limits of the land grant of the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
road in that section are wheat-lands of the very beat quality, far 
more than equal to the area of all the land under cultivation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad (which road failed in 1873, but is now appearing to prosper 
again) are convertible into these lands, and can be purchased at such 
prices that the land will not cost the buyer more than $2 or f 3 per 
acre. The great farms now under cultivation cost the owners but a 
trifle, as they were bought with bonds purchased immediately after 
the panic at a few cents on the dollar. The average product of 
wheat is twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre. 

The intermediate sections of government land can be bought at 
$1 25 cents to $2 50 cents per acre, and are open to actual settlers 
under the homestead law without cost. 

The cultivation is all done by machinery; and the grain-binder, 
invented and applied within two or three years, has done away with 
the last element of manual labour. 

It does not seem probable, to say the least, that any other method 
of cultivation can possibly compete with this, although it is possible 
that even this section will be excelled in cheapness of production on 
the irrigated wheat^manu/aciories of Colorado, and in California on 
lands that are rainless during the harvest season. 

It is perfectly safe to assume that the production of wheat in this 
section will increase so long as it brings half a dollar, or two shillings 
sterling, per bushel. * 

.'^ow entirely undetermined the cost of transporting wheat from 
t^e Red River of the North, in Dakota, to Liverpool, now is, will 
be by. the following statement. 

Thfi distance may be divided substantially as follows in round 
figitfes;— 
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Miles. 

Prom Dakota to Chicago . . . . 660 to 900 

From Chicago to New York or Boston . . 950 to 1,000 

Boston or New York to Liverpool, about . 3,000 

Within a year the rates of freight between Chicago and the sea¬ 
board have varied &(nn $3 to $7 per ton of two thousand pounds. 

From the seaboard* to Liverpool, from 3d. to 8|d. per bushel, or 
from $2 to $5 66 cents per ton. 

The rate on wheat from Dakota to Now York has been from $14 
to $16| per ton. It will thus appear that the charge on the rail¬ 
road beyond Chicago for an average of about seven hundred miles 
has been $9 to $10 per ton: therefore, if the traffic this side of 
Chicago can be carried on at the price of the last year or two, there 
is a margin for reduction on the distance beyond Chicago to Dakota 
of $4 to $6 per ton whenever the railway service in that direction 
is consolidated and worked as effectively on that side of Chicago as 
it is on this side. 

On the whole, it may be said that the charge for moving wheat 
from the Bed Biver of the North to Liverpool has varied during the 
past season from $17 to $22 per ton of two thousand pounds, and 
that there is reason to expect such improvement that the average 
rate will be $16 to $20, or 48 cents to 60 cents per bushel. 

Whatever the wheat brings in Liverpool above this charge and 
the charge for commissions, insurance, and incidental expenses, con¬ 
stitutes the remuneration of the wheat-manufacturer of Dakota. 

These figures are sufficiently accurate for an approximate estimate, 
and the wheat-cultivation of Dakota increases rapidly under these 
conditions. 

Land in Dakota will average three quarters or twenty-four bushels 
of wheat per acre in a fair season. The product of an acre can be 
landed in Liverpool or London at 00 cents or 2s. per bushel now, 
and prospectively for less, or at £2 88. for the cost of transpor¬ 
tation per acre. 

The average return per acre of English wheat land in Dakota £ s. 
for the lust six years appears to have been . . . .74 

Deduct coat of transportation from Dakota . . . .23 

4 16 

Deduct for insorance and other charges, say about 6 per cent. . 0 Q 

Bemainder.£4 10 

A t:^e over 90 cents per bushel as the ample remuneration of the 
ffinbef in Dakota or elsewhere. 

• Jtlthough all the elements of tho problem are thus undetermined, 
one proposition may be stated dogmatically; to wit, that there are 
many paiHb of this country where wheat will be raised in increasing 
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quantities at fmd above 60 cents per bushel, and whence it can be 
carried to Liverpool, at 60 cents per bushel, or less, and landed at 
jBI 148. per quarter. 

In respect to maize, it may be said that, upon the fat lands of 
Indiana and Illinois, a boy working a pair of horses can make one 
hundred tons in one hundred days in a good season. Upon com 
raised at this measure of labour, Western hogS^ are fed, and the cattle 
from the plains of Texas and Colorado aro fattened. 

Such being the conditions, it seems very certain that wo shall 
continue to supply Great Britain and Western Europe with ever- 
increasing quantities of bread and meat. There will doubtless be a 
temporary check to our shipments when good seasons return in 
Europe, which may bring on a commercial temporary revulsion of 
greater or less severity hero, unless our vicious legal-tender paper 
debt currency is paid and withdrawn from circulation before the 
change. The change of conditions is, however, a permanent one; 
and it seems probable, to say the least, that this country "must here¬ 
after be the great source of the staple products of grain, meat, and 
cotton, for the use of the civilised world. It has been suggested, 
that, whenever Russia and Eastern Europe are in a normal or peace¬ 
ful condition, their competition will again be felt, and that the 
opening of the Suez Canal will bring increasing supplies of wheat 
from India. 

To this suggestion it may be answered, that cheap labour, 
measured by low wages, does not always mean — in fact, seldom 
means—^low cost of production. In the use of complex machinery 
in the factory or on the farm, a few hands at high wages compass 
the largest product at the lowest cost. 

One operative in Lowell, working machinery one year on cotton- 
drills for China, produces eight thousand pounds of cloth, enough to 
clothe sixteen hundred Chinamen for a year at five pounds each, or 
thirty-two hundred East Indians at two pounds and one-half each. 
No hand-spinning or weaving can long compete under these con¬ 
ditions ; neither can the farm-labourers of India or Eastern Europe 
compete with the machine-made wheat of the United States. 

Our ports at present occupied may be insufl&cient for the work, 
and harbours that are now deserted or unused may be connected with 
our railways in order to provide sufficient room for the great com¬ 
merce that is to come. , 

May not the cheap food and other material thus supplied to 
Great Britain render her mills and works again prosperous, and the 
export of their products not only secure recompense for l^er, own 
labourers, but also pay for our own import of tea, coffee, silks, spices, 
and other Eastern goods ? 

We sell England the food and the material; England works the 
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mills and sells the prodkot to the Far East. We buy the tea, 
Qoffee, and sugar; in the London clearing-house the balance is 
settled. The exchange has worked benefit to all, and has harmed 
none. 

Already the increasing demand of our own country is absorbing 
the product of our own mills; mines, and iron-works, and even more 
than their product. Already our export of manufactured cotton 
goods is being affected by the activity of the home demand, and 
hundreds of looms are being turned from the e:q>ort fabrics to those 
used at home. 

The indopendence of nations, and, most of all, of the English- 
speaking people, asserts itself in spite of all the obstacles that man 
and nature can interpose; and the Anglo-Saxon race will assert 
itself and its consanguinity on the two sides of the ocean in the way 
that must ultimately yield the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Upon oi^e-fourteen^ part of our whole soil, or upon one-seventh 
part of that which is fit for agriculture, we produce the hay 
and roots that we require, and all the grains and cotton that 
we need ourselves, so that even if we did not produce an 
,'oimce of gold or silver within our borders, we could command the 
treasures of the world. Yet, if we consider the average product per 
acre in respect to every one of these crops, we find that it does not 
exceed one-half the quantity that even a reasonably good system of 
agriculture would bring forth. If we consider the conditions under 
which each and all of these great crops of grain, hay, and cotton are 
produced, we find that they represent, in the lesser degree only, 
the art of agriculture. 

We number now nearly or quite fifty million people. A hundred 
millions could be sustained, without increasing the area of a single 
farm or adding one to their number, by merely bringing our pro¬ 
duct up to the average standard of reasonably good agriculture; and 
then there might remain for export twice the quantity we now send 
abroad, to feed the hungry in foreign lands. No longer divided by 
. the curse of slavery, this nation is now united by bonds of mutual 
interest and of common speech, tied by the iron band of eighty-five 
thousand miles of railway, and is yet oi^y beginning to feel the vital 
power and grandeur of a truly national existence. 

What may be the future of this land few can yet conceive. , 

Texas alonn comprises as much territory as the German Empire, 
England, and Wales combined. Texas has now about two million 
people within her boundaries; the Empire of Germany, England- 
uid'Walas, about sixty-seven millions. The good land in Texas is 
equal in area to the good land in Germany and Great Britain. 

JSansaSt Kelnnska, and Iowa combined, more than equal France 
in acea^ and possess more fertile Imid. Only'twenty-five years ago 
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Jobn Brown «nd his oompanioas redeem^ Kansas from slaveiy; 
Nebraska was then indicated on our own maps as a part of «the 
Great American Desert;’’ and Iowa had scarcely become a State. 
Their population may now be two million dve hundred thousand. 
France has thirty-seven millions. 

The great middle section of Eastern Tennessee, Northern Georgia, 
Western Carolina, and Southern Virginia, has been hemmed in by 
the curse of slavery, and is yet almost a terra incognita; but it is 
replete with wealth in minerals, in timber, and in fertile valleys of 
almost unequalled climate for health and vigour. This section is 
equal to the Austrian Empire in its area, and more than equal in 
resources. It has a sparse population of only one or two millions. 
The Austrian Empire has over thirty-seven millions. 

The healthy upland country of Georgia, Alabama, and the Oaro- 
linas contains vast areas of fertile woodland, which can be bought 
by the hundred thousand acres at half a dollar, or 28., an acre, 
on which sheep and cotton thrive equally well. These sections are 
being slowly occupied by white farmers, and wait for immigrants 
who can bring them to use. In a few short years, sheep, fed mainly 
upon the kernel of the cotton-seed and upon the grasses that follow 
the cotton, will send to market from the same fields, alternately 
occupied, us much wool as cotton. 

This warm section is more than equal to Italy in area: it has 
perhaps two millions of people. Italy contains twenty-seven millions. 

The fertile lands of the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, and along 
the Potomac in Maryland, more than equal Belgium. They may 
contain half a million of people. Belgium has more than five 
milb'ons. 

In the consideration of this problem of productive capacity, there 
are other factors of the greatest importance. What are the burdens 
to be borne by our people compared to others ? What is the mortgage 
on this land that wo possess ? 

It is but fourteen years since our national debt was over 
$3,000,000,000. Its full amount never appeared by the books 
of the treasury, because, before the accounts that were due and 
unpaid at the end of the war could be audited and entered, 
$250,000,000 had been paid. Since then it has been reduced 
$750,000,000 more, and we now owe but $2,000,000,000. 

Our army is but a border police of twenty-five thousand men. 
Before the end of the century our debt may be all paid; and, if 
justice is done to the Indian tribes, we shall have less need of an 
army than now. 

Let us, however, return to the main purpose of this paper. It has 
heen proved that cheap transportation has been accomplished to 

degree that the wildest advocate of a State or national railway 
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system never dreamed of. In 1869 the average charge on a ton of 
merchaudisej all kinds included, from Chicago to the seaboard, was 
$24. In 1870 it was a little less than $8, and has been at times 
much lower. This is the average on all merchandise. Grain and 
meat are carried at much lower rates; at times as low as $3 60 cents 
per ton to New York, and, I believe, $2 50 cents per ton to 
Baltimore. 

Within twenty years a revolution has been effected in construc¬ 
tion of ocean steamers by the substitution of the screw for the paddle, 
and the adoption of the compound engine. 

Yet we have but entered upon the age of steel: no one yet knows 
the exact economy of the steel rail. The present locomotive-engine 
is barbarous in its waste of fuel; not over three or four per cent, of 
the power of the fuel is utilized by being converted into thb actual 
motion of the train, while the dead weight of the clumsy wooden car 
averages three to one of the load carried. Not over one pound in a 
hundred of the fuel consumed is actually and absolutely applied to 
the movement of the load : the rest is absorbed by waste and 
friction. 

The absolute cost of grain and meat in the West and South- 
West cannot, as before stated, now bo defined with positive accuracy. 
Suffice it that the present cost and the present rates of transporta¬ 
tion have caused a social revolution in the East, and are causing a 
social revolution in Great Britain. But the future effect of the 
unknown factor cannot yet be conceived. The ultimate cost of 
moving grain and meat must be less, and can never be more. There 
will be greater competition and greater economy. We are construct¬ 
ing thousands of miles of new railway, and hundreds of inventive 
brains are at work upon the problem of diminishing the cost of con¬ 
struction and operation. 

If one per cent, of the absolute power stored up in our coal-beds 
has sufficed to make the changes we are now witnessing, what will 
be the effect when we learn how to utilise two per cent, and decrease 
the other elements of cost in the same proportion ? What are the 
terms of the equation by which we shall convert distance into dollars 
or pounds sterling a few years hence ? In that unknown quantity 
is not the margin for the rent of land in England to be sought, if 
any rent is to be paid ? and upon the solution of this problem in 
social ma^ematics does not the duration of the present social order 
in Great Britain mainly depend ? 

In conclusion, the extent of our present railway service may bo 
CKmffldered; and for this purpose I avail myself of the carefully pre- 
p^^ taffies of Mr. Henry T. Poor, editor of The Eailway Manual 
lTmte4 States. 

' In tha 1879, 3,750 miles were added to our total mileage, 
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7 viitVi>g 85,591 miles in operation January 1,1880. It is estimated 
that 6,000 miles will be constructed in 1880, if the rails can be 
obtained, making the prospective mileage of January 1, 1881, 
91,591. 

The construction of railways from 1869 to 1873, at the high cost 
impoB^ upon the country by the combination of an inflated paper 
currency and an excessive tariff, doubtless had more to do with the 
panic of 1873 than any other single factor; but it already appears 
that the panic, so far as it was caused by railway construction, arose 
from the bad and speculative methods in these undertakings more 
than from want of justification in the plans of many of them. 

It will bo observed, however, that while the railway system as a 
whole may not have exceeded 2 per cent, in the dividends paid, the 
New York Central Railroad and its connections, comprising a system 
of about one thousand miles, remained very profitable during the 
whole period of depression, as did many other lines. 

It will also be observed that, while thus profitable to its owners, 
the Now York Central Railroad system, or consolidated line, does 
the largest amount of work at the least cost, probably carrying ten, 
million tons in 1879; and that it is the controlling factor in the 
movement of meat and grain from West to East. 

It follows that the great cheapness that has been attained is not 
temporary, but permanent; and that increase of traffic, within certain 
limits not yet found, is marked by decrease of cost. 

From the statistics of 1879, just compiled, it appears that the 
average charge on all merchandise over the New York Central 
Railroad and its connections, was only 0*81 cents per ton per 
mile. 

There is much contention in this country in regard to the railroad 
corporation as a factor in our own politics, and mu^ complaint is 
made in respect to alleged monopolies ; but it will be observed that 
the great lines against w'hich this charge is made—to wit, the 
systems consolidated and designated as the New York Central, the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio—may also be 
named and designated as comprising the specific miles of railroad on 
which the largest service is done for the community at the least 
relative cost. 

It would matter not if all these lines were consolidated, even under 
one man’s guidance. The same rule would control him that now 
controls them all, and compels a constant abatement in the charge, 
constant improvement in method, and constant reduction in cost of 
operation. The rule is that it is not the competition of rail with rail 
that controls or limits the charge that may be made for their use, 
but the competition of product with product in the great markets of 
the country and of the world. No man, and no combination of men, 

VOL. xxvm. N.S. H 
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can perittBiidiitly'j>irei<rent this competition working its just and 
beneficent in tlie wider distribution of the elements of sub¬ 

sistence, ip, tbb blmn^nt consumption of which material prosperity 
consists. V ’ '■ •* ^ 

Prior to the di^overy of gold in California and Australia, in 1849 
and 1850, thtoe was no mine of either gold or silver of any import¬ 
ance under the control of an English-speaking State, or within reach 
of a railroad. 

In the first few years after these discoveries came the enormous 
supply of gold from placer-mining or washing under a rude system, 
and controlled by “ Lynch law.” 

In 1866 the opening of the Pacific Bailroads altered all the con¬ 
ditions of the cost of production. The gold and silver hearing states 
and territories of the United States are now permeated by more than 
five thousand miles of railways, reaching the very mouths of the 
mines. Their branches are being constantly extended; and now 
Arizona and New Mexico, the regions from which the Spaniards 
derived the greatest supply of these metals, are being penetrated by 
the railroad in several directions. Hydraulic mining has been 
perfected, and is conducted in the most complete and scientific 
manner. 

Within one or two years after each mining-camp is established, if 
the work is profitable, a town or city grows up, law is enforced, and 
science is applied under safe conditions. 

On the flanks of the ridges in which the mines are opened lie tho 
great plains stooged with cattle, and on w'hich, by irrigation, the 
largest crops of wheat aro now produced. Labourers arc to bo had 
at moderate wages, and all the conditions of low cost of production 
have been brought in force, such as never existed before in the 
history of the %orld in respect to the precious metals. What the 
effect of these vast changes may yet be is a question of geology. 

First came the surface-washings, next the immense yield of the 
Comstock lode, and now the wonders of Leadville; while the rumours 
from Arizona whisper of chances that may eclipse all these. Yet 
behind all these, attracting far loss attention, hydraulic mining is 
working steadily and surely over areas not yet measured. 

In this again the railroad has been the most potent factor. What 
is to be the result of this new force, applied to unknown quantities 
of gold and silver, is a problem that the future only can solve. 

What is called the “ silver question,” now agitating many nations, 
is, but one phase of the effect of this new force applied to silver- 
mining. The effect of the enormous production, especially of gold, 
since 18^0, is yet a question at issue among economists. 

It must be remarked here that since 1852 there has been a singular 
unijformity in the .production of gold and silver combined, and this 
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has been used as an argument for bi-metalHsgu. ‘,'Ifi Qernuschi’s last 
pamphlet a table is given of Money issued by Mines, Mountains, 
and Rivers,** from 1849 to 1878 inclusive. The gre^i annual pro¬ 
duction was reached in 1852, £26,550,000 of g'old, £8^120,000 of 
silver; total, £34,670,000. The variation sinc^ then l^s been, 
£4,600,000 over in 1853, £3,000,000 less in 1862; tie average of 
twenty-seven years having been £33,677,000. The total product of 
gold and silver for twenty-seven years, according to this statement, 
has been as follows:— 

Gold . . . . £617,905,000 $2,990,660,200 

Silver .... 291,390,000 1,410,327,600 

£909,293,000 $4,400,987,800 

This is rather a large sum; but it may be remarked that the 
value of the American cotton-crop of the last ten years has been 
$2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 in gold. We need more cotton 
than we do gold or silver. But who can tell when the second 
Comstock lode may be discovered ? 

It may well be asked, “ Has this railroad scaled down the national 
debts of the world ?’* If it is to become dangerous to lend money 
to nations for purposes of war, and pat/ as you fight becomes the rule, 
the monument about to be erected to the groat men by whose efforts 
the Union Pacific Railroad was constructed, may perhaps bear a 
tribute to them as among the peacemakers of the world. But this 
carries us into the region of visionary politics. The Pacific Railroad 
is but one line completed since the war. 

Since April, 1865, we have added fifty thousand miles to our 
railway service, and the addition in 1880 will be six thousand more. 
In tho same period an industrial revolution has occurred in tho 
States that were made free by the war, such as has never before 
occurred. On the surface there has appeared to be, misgoveniment, 
fraud, political disturbance, and want of stability—sometimes 
violence. 

But, underlying this surface apparently so deeply agitated, great 
industrial forces have been quietly and surely working to tho end 
indicated by the great crops of cotton; the ten last crops marketed 
exceeded the ten anlc-war crops of slavery by nearly six and a half 
million bales, while the crop now being marketed will be far tho 
largest ever grown. 

It may well be remembered that tho constitutions of these Southern 
States were remodell^ after the war on the best methods, and that 
the great industrial forces now working must soon control their 
legislation. Violence and anarchy cannot havo been tho rule in u 
section that has produced greater crops for sale, and has at tho same 

h2 
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time been more self-sustaining than ever before in its history. The 
political ebullition is but froth upon the suiface; the whole region 
is provided with new opportunities bom of liberty, and the leaders 
of the future are those who are now working out the industrial 
problems of the present. Liberty, protected by the ballot, has in 
less than a single generation effaced one-half the wrongs of more 
than two centuries of slavery. Another decade may be needed to 
prove those assertions to those who only see the froth upon the sur¬ 
face, and cannot observe the deep, strong currents underneath. 

In all these great achievements in human progress—in the pro¬ 
duction or leading foHh of the wealth of the mines, the forests, and 
the soil—it lias been the railroad that has made all other inventions 
worth applying; that has caused abundance to rule where famine 
might have been, and that is now moulding the institutions of cen¬ 
turies to its imperative law. 

This article will not be considered by English readers complete 
without some reference to the tariff system of the United States. 
The writer’s position in respect to the theory of protection is suffi¬ 
ciently well known not to require a restatement. His explanation 
of the apparent anomalies in our system may therefore be useful. 

The present tariff was not passed as a protective measure, but as a 
war measure, and at a time when both tariff and excise taxes were 
considered almost wholly with a view to obtaining the utmost 
revenue. Crude and unscientific as they may appear, they yet 
served their purpose well; and in the years 18G6 and 1867 they 
yielded a revenue of $1,000,000,000. 

After the war ended, an attempt was made to pass a yet higher 
tariff as a measure of greater protection, which was defeated; but a 
lesser special bill upon wool and woollens was passed. 

An attempt was made to make the question of free trade a political 
issue; but this culminated in the fiasco at Cincinnati in 1872, when 
Horace Greeley, the ablest and most honest advocate of protection 
who ever attained great influence in the country, was nominated for 
President by a convention that had been promoted by the advocates 
»of free trade. * 

It has since become evident to many who took part in .that dis¬ 
cussion and convention, that the issue was prematurely raised. The 
panic of 1873, and the disturbed condition of the Southern States, 
made it evident that there were questions at issue, in the presence of 
which the tariff question sunk into relative insignificance—such as 
"the questions of good and bad money, and of peace, order, and recon¬ 
struction—involving the rights of the lately enfranchised race, to 
whom the faith of the nation stood pledged. It will not be forgotten 
by En glish readers that we have no question connected with the 
tiff in any degree approaching the importance of the corn laws of 
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Great Britain, and tbe events of the last six years of depression and 
difficulty must have proved to every one that there are factors in 
social science more potent than any tariff can be, at least in this 
country. 

In the meantime it may be said that a great intellectual change 
has opcurred. The advocates of national isolation have disappeared 
with the death of Horace Greeley and Henry C. Carey. The inter¬ 
dependence of nations is recognised as fully by the honest and able 
advocates of what is called a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection/’ as it is by the advocates of freer trade, who have in 
these later years been fighting with them for a sound currency and 
for the equal rights of all men before the law. 

This intellectual change is so great, that to many advocates of 
freer trade it has seemed best to avoid the discussion of the theory, 
lest the contention should retard, rather than promote, reform. The 
increase of our exports of manufactures and machinery, although 
they are yet small in amount as compared to the exports of Great 
Britain, has yet been sufficient to prove to those who might else 
have doubted, that the argument for sustaining “ infant manufac¬ 
tures ” had ceased to apply. It has become apparent to a great 
many representatives of branches of industry that were formerly 
urgent for protection, that the extension of their own markets 
would be greatly promoted by the removal of restrictions upon 
commerce. 

On the other hand, there is a dread of legislative changes: it is 
said that we are now prospering, and should not bo subjected to the 
agitation of questions which are not urgent, and that, even if our 
system is not the best, it is better to realise the benefits that we are 
now enjoying from the restoration of specie payment, and not cause 
disturbance by tariff changes that would for the moment create 
uncertainty, even if ultimately beneficial. 

But the restoration of the specie standard itself, and our renewed 
prosperity, have brought into permanent view some of the provisions 
of our tariff that are obnoxious to moderate protectionists, as well as 
to the advocates of freer trade; and, on the whole, the modification 
of the present tariff may be considered as only a question of time. 
It is to bo hoped that it may be taken up and treated as thoroughly 
as the tariff of Great Britain was in 1840 by the committee appointed 
at the instance of Joseph Hume, whose report has become a historic 
document, and which served as the basis of the great series of 
measures begun under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, and con¬ 
cluded by Mr. Gladstorte; but it is to be hoped that our changes 
may not take so many years. 

It may therefore be said that there is in this matter no question 
of political science pending or needing discussion^' but the question 
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of tariff reform is one of time and method. It may come in detail 
or hy a general measure carefully prepared to meet the necessity of 
the country. 

It may be hoped that the latter course will be pursued. One of 
the great evils of such an excessive tariff as that with which we are 
now burdened is, that it so alters the direction and the conditions of 
great branches of industry as to make any change difficult; and no 
man who is not a mere doctrinaire, however devoted he may be to 
the principles of free trade, would hesitate to admit the el aim on the 
part of those whose capital and labour had been directed into a 
given channel under the working of a war tariff, that all changes 
should be fairly considered and gradually made. 

Great changes in the legislation of every country must be framed 
to meet its own condition; and, however sound the principles of 
free trade may be (and no one could be more convinced on that point 
than the writer), their adoption must depend in time and method 
upon the peculiar circumstances of each country' and of each period 
if the opposite policy has long prevailed. 

It should be remembered by those who are impatient, that the 
great reforms in Groat Britain were not fairly begun until the 
disaster to which the protective system had brought all the agricul¬ 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial interests, culminated in the 
period that preceded the first great reform measures of 1842. Even 
after that, it needed the Irish famine to force the repeal of the com 
laws; and the last of the series of changes begun in 1842 was not 
completed until 1856, when the registry duty on corn was, I believe, 
finally removed. 

A very erroneous idea prevails to some extent in the United 
States as to the motive of these reforms; and it is often asserted that 
they were begun when great prosperity had been achieved by the 
system of tariff taxation that preceded them. How utterly at 
variance with the facts this view is, has been overlooked oven by 
many in England. The true state of the case has been recorded in 
these words:— 

“ It-is impossible to convey, by mere statistics of our exports, any adequate 
picture of the condition of the nation when Sir Eobert Peel took office in 1841. 
Every interest in the countiy was alike depressed: in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts, mills and workshops were closed, and property daily depreciated in 
value; in the seaports, shipping was laid up useless in harbour; agricultural 
labourers were eking out a miserable existence upon starvation-wages and 
parochial relief; the revenue was insufficient to meet the national expendi¬ 
ture; the country was brought to the verge of national and universal bank¬ 
ruptcy. ' * 

“ The protective system, which was supported with the view of rendering the 
countiy independent of foreign sources of supply, and thus, it was hoped, 
fostering the growth of a home trade, had most effectually destroyed that trade 
by r^ii^g iha entire population to beggary, destitution, and want. The 
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manaes of the population were unable to procure food, and bod oonsequontlj 
nothing to qpend on British manufactures.”—^Noble’s Fitml Ltyielatioii of Great 
Britain, 

In conclusion, it may well be considered that the capital of the 
richest nation in the world never exceeds one, two, or at the utmost 
three years* production. 

In reflect to that portion of the active capital which exists in the 
form of food, the world is always within less than one year of starva¬ 
tion. Yet, on tlie other hand, there is always enough. Modern 
invention and modern appliances assure ^ple production. In 
quantity there may never be a failure; but where is it P 

The only problem that now greatly affects the material welfare 
of humanity is the problem of distribution. Had one been asked 
only ten years since, “Can one hundred and fifty million bushels of 
grain be moved from the prairies of the West five thousand miles in 
a single season, to feed the suffering millions of Europe, and prevent 
almost a famine among the nations P *’ ho who hud answered, “ Yes: 
it is only necessary to apply the inventions already made, to accom¬ 
plish that,” would have been deemed a visionary. 

It has been accomplished. 

Had Sir Henry Bessemer refused the title which he now bears, 
upon the ground that he himself had done more than any living man 
to break down the social system of which his title marks one of the 
orders, who would have admitted that his reason was well grounded ? 

Has he not accomplished this ? 

When Mr. Vanderbilt planned the consolidation of the corpora¬ 
tions that now constitute the New York Central llailrood system, 
and instituted the measures by which the cost of moving a barrel of 
flour from Chicago to New York has been reduced from one dollar 
and a half to half a dollar, and by such measures laid the foundation 
of the largest fortune ever gained by rightful methods in a single 
lifetime, what would have been the estimation in which he would 
have been held, had he then said, “ I am laying plans to save 
England from great distress, from riots and bloodshed, perhaps from 
violent revolution ” P Have not ho and others accomplished all this, 
and more P 

In presenting this subject I have endeavoured to give the various 
aspects. In this -world wo can make nothing. All we can do is to 
move something : we cannot create, but we can direct forces. 
Prosperity depends upon rapid distribution and ample consumption. 
Capital is worthless even to its owner unless it is worked to these 
ends; and in the widest distribution of the products of labour is to 
bo found the highest material welfare, both for labourers and for 
capitalists. 

Only when the legislation of a nation complies with this universal 
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law, can that nation reach its greatest prosperity; and no legislation 
can have any permanent existence that is not brought into harmony 
with it. The true test of modem statesmanship lies in the removal 
of all obstructive statutes, and the adjustment of legislation to this 
higher law. 

Slavery constituted the widest and also the rudest divergence from 
the true law of production and distribution. Its passive war culmi¬ 
nated in active war; with its removal the chief obstruction to material 
wealth and welfare that legislators could create has been removed 
from this nation. 

More subtle, but not more dangerous, problems are still before 
both branches of the EngKsh-spoaking people. In Great Britain 
the land and Church questions, and the influence of " militarism,” 
must be met. In the United States, the currency, the tariff, and 
the right government of great cities, will give us little rest during 
the present century. 

T^en the time shall come for the history of the last half of the 
nineteenth century to be written, it will be no true record if it omits 
from among the chief &ctors, more potent than almost all beside, 
the American railroad and the English steam-ship; and, from among 
the greatest names, the names of those who organized and developed 
them. 

Edward Atkinson. 


JBoitoii, Mattachusetis. 
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Dangebs of TtiE Democratic Form of Government. 

I HAVE assumed in the course of my argument that the power of the 
Second Chamber to obstruct legislation to all time in Victoria is 
likely to be reduced ; that the popular Chamber, having triumphed 
’over its rival, will be constrained to defer more and more to the 
popular will expressed at general elections or by plebiscites; and 
that the Assembly is never likely to be stronger relatively in its 
composition than at present; but that many qualified men of high 
intelligence, or representing important interests, are likely to all 
time to be excluded from it. This is precisely the prospect which 
inspires temperate conservatism with its most profound drcarl, and 
with the determination to delay the advent of such a state of things, 
if it be but for a few years. Men ask themselves, not unnaturally, 
whether the present state of prosperity under which all classes are 
quiet and contented can be expected to continue; whether in a 
period of great and sustained pressure the constituencies can bo 
trusted to apportion taxation equally; whether in the race for 
political power the most successful demagogue will not jJways be 
he who proposes to shift all new burdens on the rich, and whether 
even property itself may not at last be assailed. The existence of a 
Second Chamber which may refuse its consent to any innovation 
seems to be a safeguard, at least, against confiscation; and though 
it may be argued that a majority which desired to confiscate would 
soon overbear the constitutional resistance of a legislative council, 
the practical statesman knows that the English political tempera¬ 
ment would recoil from a coup d’etat in all but extreme cases, while 
it would accept without scruple an act even of confiscation that had 
passed with all necessary forms through Parliament. 

I do not think any reasonable man can dispute that there jis good 
apparent ground for such apprehensions as I have described. The 
importance of the institution of property, and the necessity of main¬ 
taining the contract laws by which property is regulated, are 
matters on which the popular apprehension may easily be misled. 
The forms of government in which a wealthy minority practically 
controls legislation and administration would seem to be safest in 
this respect, and even an absolute monarch, inasmuch as he may be 
kept in check by revolts or conspiracies, is habitually less dreaded on 
this side than the government of manhood suffrage. None the 
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less we know that tho most flagrant invasions of proprietary rights 
have been perpetrated by kings, and parliaments, and nobles; and 
that neither numbers, nor political status, nor organization have 
proved real safeguards against spoliation. Numbers have not secured 
tho ryots of Bengal from seeing their proprietary rights transferred 
to tho Zemindars; throughout Ireland and the Highlands a similar 
change has extinguished the rights of clansmen within the last three 
centuries; and in England the last century has witnessed a trans¬ 
ference of commonage lands from the ix>or to tho rich, which it is 
not too much to say tho poor, had they been really consulted, would 
never have agreed to. Take again the case of the Catholic Church. 
It is an organized and powerful body, represented now or anciently 
in every country of "Western Europe by large landowners holding 
patrician rank, and, beyond all this, it has persuaded millions of men 
that its property is guarded by a divino curse upon its assailants. 
In spite of these safeguards Church lands have been diverted from 
their original purposes by tho State in almost every coimtry and 
transferred to new proprietors. Take, again, the resumption of 
Crown lands, such as that which Charles I. of England attempted, 
or that which Charles XI. of Sweden actually carried out in his 
memorable deduction, or the forcible abolition of feudal dues, and 
of the landowners’ rights over labour, which have been effected 
in Kussia and Germany. The result w'ill bo even nioro striking if 
wc look at the way in which Government for a long time dealt with 
the most solemn obligations to discharge national debts. The 
financial history of Europe down to tho last century, at best, is a 
long record of debased currencies, extorted and partially jwid loans, 
or repudiated debts. The Bank Resumption Act ■which Sir Robert 
Peel carried through was assailed at the time, and has constantly 
been assailed by men respectable for character, and even for intel¬ 
lect ; and if Pool himself had not been a convert at the eleventh 
hour to Ricardo’s reasonings, England w'ould probably have been 
committed to the repudiation of a solemn contract. The Bland 
Silver Bill, by which tho debtor pays back silver for gold, has been 
passed^ by the two representative chambers of a highly intelligent 
people, who would not, I think, consciously do a dishonest thing. 
Taking into account all these instances of high-handed dealing with 
property or with contract, I cannot wonder if wealthy men feel 
alarmed lest the country they are living in should adopt a form of 
government under which change may be more easily possible. 
Neither do I claim for Victorian democracy that it is secured from 
bltmdering, even heavily, in financial matters. I do not claim that 
an aVOTage constituency is more enlightened or less likely to be 
biassed by self-interest than the Legislative Council; and while I 
wish to see power transferred from the Council to the conirtituenoies, 
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I cau only say that I think tho constituencies are not sensibly 
inferior in education or intelleet to the Second Chamber, and are 
perhaps more amenable to reason. 

Lot me take two strong instances of the way in which historical 
experience acts as a safeguard upon society. It is a commonplace of 
political talk to assume that change in England is never violent; 
that 

“ Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 

But in fact this disinclination to violent change is only a feature of 
the last century and a half at most. The Rebellion, the Revolution, 
and the risings of 1715 and 1745, stamped us for some time, especi- 
all}’- among our more orderly French neighbours, as one of the most 
turbulent peoples in Europe. At this distance of time, when wo look 
back gratefully to the great settlement of tho constitution which the 
Bill of Rights effected, and to the numerous legal reforms which the 
Restoration adopted from the Rebellion, wo are apt to forget what a 
sense of discouragement must have stolen over the men who lived 
under Charles II. and James II. The corrupt Church restored ; the 
crown as absolute as ever, and the court more profligate ; tho Upper 
Ilouse re-invested with power, and filled with men who had grown 
tip in the slums of Paris and Brussels ; a searching persecution of 
nonconformity; literature profoundly debased; the judges mere 
sycophants, and the soldiers hirelings; dishonour abroad, and bank¬ 
ruptcy and three-fold taxation at home ; these had been the visible 
outcome of the most orderly and successful revolution tho history of 
that time recorded. It sureW is not too much to say that an ordinary 
observer in 1087 might well have considered that all the fruits of 
nearly fifty years’ struggle had been lost; and that the same man 
ten years later might still have felt a vivid distrust whether the 
change for the better could continue. liot no one suppose that the 
lesson of that time was not burned as it were into the memories of 
Englishmen; or that it is not inherited to this day, even by those 
who are unconscious of its full significance. The case of France is 
perhaps even stronger. The great mass of the French people heartily 
accepts the Revolution of 1789, and ascribes to it even more than it 
really achieved. But the recollection of these terrible episodes, during 
which thousands of innocent persons were sent to pnson or to the 
scaffold, has not been obliterated by attachment to the substantial 
principles of the Revolution. Accordingly in 1830 the greatest desire 
was manifested to revert os quickly as possible from revolutionary 
to constitutional rule, and in 1848,1851, and 1871 society showed 
itgelf willing to accept any leader who would save it from disorder 
in the streets of Paris. We may surely add that the lessons of 
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Frtocli liistory, known at least in their general results to the whole 
world, are part of the whole world^s experience, and so much of the 
Englishman’s distrust in violent change as he does not inherit from 
his ancestors, he derives from observation—often no doubt a pre¬ 
judiced observation—of France. 

Take another and stronger because a simpler case. For a long 
time every European government considered it the most obvious of 
financial expedients to cheat its creditors. What we call a pound is 
about one-third of the old pound of silver, which the sovereign 
ought to represent, and yet England is, in this respect, incomparably 
above the rest of the world; and the French livre or franc, for in¬ 
stance, is little more than an eightieth of the pound troy. So, again, 
with national debts. Down to the time of William III. no English 
government was punctiliously careful to meet its engagements with 
its creditors, and the governments of EdAvard III. and Charles II. 
repudiated solemn engagements for a time, or absolutely. France 
was again, in this respect, very much below .the English standard, 
and the history of the eighteenth century in France has several 
instances of actual fraud on the national creditor. At present there 
is not a single civilised nation that would dare to debase its cur¬ 
rency ; no civilised State, except Spain, has repudiated a debt for 
sixty years past; and the opinion that no government will repudiate 
is so profoundly rooted in the public mind, that money is advanced 
recklessly to States like Turkey and Egypt, that have never acquired 
the financial experience of Western Europe. Of course, I am not 
saying that the public creditor is secure, even in England, against 
the hazard of being defrauded. The hesitation that preceded the 
resumptions of cash payments in 1819 shows that even an English 
Parliament might easily have been misled into borrowing in one 
currency and paying in another; and it is not, I think, unfair to 
describe the Bland Silver Bill as an instance in point of this mistake. 
What I mean to say is, that I think no government of a civilised 
State at the present day will deliberately do anything in the eyes of 
the world, that the world will agree instantly to proclaim a fraud; 
and the fact that certain States pay in inferior money, or take back 
part of their interest from the foreign creditor in the shape of a 
heavy income tax, only shows that rather complicated financial 
matters are not as thoroughly or as universally apprehended as very 
simple ones. Now even an optimist will not, I think, maintain that 
the change for the better is due to any increased morality; and it 
certainly is not due to the fact that governments are less popular 
now than that of France was in the eighteenth century. Public 
morality stands much where it did, the weak habitually going to the 
wall; and governments have become more sensitive to democratic 
influences. The great change is, that all civilised communities have 
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learned by experience not only that it does not pay in the long run 
to be dishonest, but that heavy loss ensues instantly when the national 
credit is impaired. 

19'ow it ismot more certain that a State will lose by repudiating its 
engagements, than it is that the community at large will suffer, or 
at least not gain to any appreciable extent financially, by any dealing 
with property that strikes the moral sense of the time as unjust. I 
am not saying that the State may not now and again be constrained 
by reasons of high policy, and because its own existence is at stake, 
to lay forcible hands upon Church Lands, or upon alienated State 
domains, or roughly to annul the contract law that settles the rela¬ 
tions of proprietor and tenant. No man feels more strongly than I 
do that there is scarcely a use to which Church lands can be applied, 
that is not better than the uses to which they were put in England 
before the Reformation, or down to a much later time in France, 
Italy, and Spain. But while I think it can be shown that the State 
has gained by diverting money from superstitious uses, by bringing 
lands held in mortmain into the market, and by breaking the power 
of men who are the natural enemies of civil government, J think it 
can be shown also that the process of confiscation has been in the 
earlier cases an inexpensive one, and in the later not remunerative. 
Take the case of the English Reformation. It was no sudden act of 
violence, for to secularise some portion of the Church lands had been 
part of the popular programme for a century and a half. It was 
carried out with as much regard to legal forms as was possible. But 
the gain it brought to the Treasury was inconceivably small if we 
consider how enormous the Church revenues were. A great deal 
had to be set aside for pensioning off those who had taken the terms 
offered by Government. Influential members of parliament and offi¬ 
cial hangers-on had to be bribed with a great deal more; and a large 
part of the small remainder was wasted in putting down civil rebel¬ 
lions which the suppression had provoked, or in guarding against 
invasion from the Catholic powers. Neither was it easy to convert 
the confiscated property into money without serious loss. Bells had 
to be shipped to Spain and other Catholic countries for sale; and 
there was a good deal of waste and a good deal of plunder. Lastly, 
there was an unsettled state of feeling in the country, under which 
public credit almost disappeared, till it was restored by the success of 
Elizabeth’s administration. Before the end of Elizabeth’s reign the 
good results of the measure had no doubt become apparent; and the 
Crown in particular enjoyed a fair, though hardly a good revenue 
from its increased domain. Even so, when all encumbrances on 
Church lands had been paid off and national credit restored, it will 
be found, I think, that the Crown was not richer by more than about 
a tenth of the property it had seized. The real gain to England was 
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in the transformation of national character that ensued as the people 
were penetrated by new thought. 

It is not profitable for statesmen to assail property. ♦The imme¬ 
diate popularity of an agrarian reformer or a Church spoiler may be 
great, buit he is certain to find in the end that he has roused expec¬ 
tations which he cannot gratify, and provoked onimositieB which will 
never be appeased. The moment Thomas Cromwell declined in 
popular favour, he was saciificed by the master he had served, and 
by the nobles and gentry he had enriched. Mr. Gladstone has tho 
Church against him throughout the empire for having dared to lay 
hands on the ark of the Irish Establishment; and Mr. Bright, who 
has lived to see Free Trade believed in by landowners, is not yet 
forgiven for his attacks on land monopoly. The Swedish Reduction, 
which I have instanced, was an important element in the causes that 
determined the loss of Livonia to Sweden; the nobles of Gallicia 
petitioned Nicholas to annex them to Russia in revenge for their 
treatment by Austria; and the Civil War in the United States was 
determined by the exasperation of men whose right of property in 
slaves seemed to be assailed. The most moderate of Reformers, a 
Stein or a Cavour, can only be sustained in his task by a sense of its 
absolute necessity. An unprincipled man, or one not sustained by 
intellectual convictions and a high purpose (and it is these who arc 
justly dreaded), will find it much easier and more profitable to 
disappoint the followers who have raised him to power, than to make 
war upon the vested interests of tho country—^upon banks, mer¬ 
chants, or landowners, who are certain to coalesce in one another’s 
defence. “ I have known four-and-twenty leaders of revolt,” says 
Cardinal De Retz; *‘and every one, it will be remembered, has 
failed to use power for the end for which he acquired it.” 

Although, however, it may not be the interest of democratic 
statesmen to make a raid upon property under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, it may occur that such a policy may be, as it were, forced 
upon them. Tho profuse expenditure which I have assumed un¬ 
principled men wiU advocate, leads inevitably to bankrupt finances 
and an impaired credit, under which laws cannot perhaps be 
negotiated. Then comes the critical moment for property; and 
assuming, as I have done, for the sake of argument, that tho men in 
power are absolutely immoral, I am constrained to admit that they 
will probably face the distant ^mger of the resentment of the 
wealthy classes sooner than resign office. Again, even if we suppose 
that the adventurers who saddled the country with debt are driven 
from office by public indigimtion, there will stiU remain many 
elements of (huiger: a people accustomed to profuse Government 
expenditure, to high wages and short work, an impaired tone of 
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morality, and the pressure of actual want. It is not extravagant to 
assume tliat proposals for some modified form of national bankruptcy, 
or for some dishonest way of assuming the national burdens, will be 
eagerly listHted to in such a moment. It will be said that the public 
debt was improperly contracted, or that it has been disbursed in 
the interest of the rich, and ought to be recovered from them. 

The 'great safeguard against such a danger will be found, I think, 
to lie in laws especially designed to promote the subdivision of land. 
The violent remedy of repudiating a national debt, shutting out, as 
it does, all hope of bprrowing for the future, is never likely to be 
resorted to, except in the last extremity, by an English-speaking 
people. Neither is it easy to attack any form of property except 
land. Were the State, for instance, to lay an exorbitant tax upon 
bank shares, the banks would retaliate with tremendons effect by 
raising the rate of discount, and, meanwhile, would gradually arrange 
to transfer their capital from the country. But land cannot be 
transferred, cannot be concealed, and appears to invite attack in 
times of depression as the most stable of investments. In England 
no one charges the large landowners as a body with having come 
unjustly by their estates; and every one knows that land is heavily 
burdened. In Victoria there is a wide-spread belief that many of 
our richest men have acquired tracts of valuable land by interest in 
official quarters, by evasions of the law, or by what is popularly 
known as “dummying,” that is, by suborning men to swear that 
they are taking up land for themselves, when they are really taking 
it up in the interest of a capitalist. The land thus acquired has 
been increased in value by a State expenditure of some fifteen 
millions on railways, and till 1878 contributed nothing to the 
exchequer. About two hundred men own rather more than a third 
of the public land actually alienated in Victoria; and at least that 
proportion of the best land. Let it be admitted that these men are 
good specimens of the average Scotchman or Englishman, keen- 
sighted, energetic, and industrious; living, as a race, decorously, 
and not guilty of the special offences that have rained a territorial 
nobility elsewhere; having no right of compelling labour, and no 
special privilege of preserving game, and no power to control the 
political convictions or invade the homes of thoir poorer neighbours. 
Society is not influenced by the consideration of those vulgar or 
negative merits. It can speak and think temperately of men, who 
by virtue of necessity have never offended like French Seigneurs or 
Southern slave-owners; but it declines to shut its eyes to the fact that 
they have, as a rule, soiled their hands in gathering land, and that they 
habitually use it so as to keep large tracts of fertile land in the shape 
of unpeopled wastes. I confess to thinking that they might be the 
subjects of very dangerous expenments in class legislation, if the 
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present tendency to the aggregation of large estates is not decisively 
checked. In saying this, I do not ooncfeive that I am brining any 
Bj^ecial indictment against the Yictorian democracy. I do not 
euppose that it will handle the large landowners more vUlently than 
the British Parliament has handled those of Ireland in the Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act and the Land Tenure Act; but I think it will 
deal with them in the same spirit and just as decisively. 

Considering all this, and holding that the great safeguard for 
property is to interest a large portion of the community in its 
defence, I hold that this is especially desirable where the property 
is like land, or the funds, of a nature not to be carried out of the 
country. I hope to show presently that there is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that any groat subdivision of land will be effected 
in Victoria by natural causes. But the matter is one in which 
xmcertainty cannot be tolerated. The whole structure of civil society 
is so intimately bound up with the possession of property, that no 
theories about the “ d priori ” right of men to invest money as they 
like ought to deter the State in Victoria from limiting the right of 
investment in land. No one doubts the propriety of mortmain laws, 
and there is not a reason urged against the acquisition of land by 
ecclesiastical corporations that does not apply more or less to the 
buying up of land by a few capitalists. It may be that individual 
families are broken up rather faster than religious foundations; but 
even in these cases the land will not pass under the circumstances of 
modem society into the htmds of small holders, or will only pass for 
a time. 

Two-thirds of Grq|t Britain and Ireland are owned by less than 
thirteen thousand landowners. In France, where the total popula¬ 
tion is only larger than that of Great Britain by one eighteenth at 
most, there are five hundred and fifty thousand owners for the two- 
thirds of the land that is held in comparatively large properties. In 
other words, there is forty times as much power of resistance in 
France to any attack by an administration on landed property to 
what there is in England. We have been kept safe hitherto by that 
habit of legality and that acquired dread of violent change which I 
have indicated as the first natural safeguard of property. France 
has achieved the same result by her law of subdivision, which has 
extricated her from the violent experiments of the revolution suc¬ 
ceeding tq the chaos of the old rigime. She has at present two 
safeguards where we have only one, and her credit in the money- 
market, which was non-existent less than a century ago, now rivals 
that of England. Were Frenchmen educated like North Germans, 
were the country quite assured against IJltramontane reactions or 
^o nimnnig tio experiments, there seems, no limit to the prosperity 
France might achieve. My ambition for a young community like 
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that of Victoria is that* it* should leave nothing to chance. It cannot 
Bay, like England, that it has lasted a thousand years, though its 
people are really saturated with English feeling; and, wanting this 
visible histtrical safeguard, it is all the more bound to secure itself 
against the dangers that threaten every democracy, by inducing as 
many as may be of its citizens to take shares, if I may so express it, 
in the fatherland. 


How Land has been Acquired in Victoria. 

I have said incidentally that Victorian landowners are often 
charged with having acquired land by fraudulent evasions of law. 
They are apt to retort that they wore constrained to acquire land by 
dishonest class legislation, and that at worst they have only encoun¬ 
tered legal tyranny by legal chicanery. I believe there is truth in 
both statements. I think the land policy of Victorian governments 
(and more or less of Australian governments generally) has been 
short-sighted, and occasionally oppressive, and I think there is no 
doubt that many landowners, believing themselves the object of 
imjust attack, have not been scrupulous in the means by which they 
secured or enlarged their estates. 

=Without going to the very beginnings of the colony, I will try to 
explain the system under which Victoria found itself at the time 
when the first discovery of gold lifted the colony into sudden wealth 
and pre-eminence. At that time the laud systems of Victoria and 
New South Wales (of which Victoria was part down to 1851) were 
regulated by certain Orders in Council which divided the land into 
three classes. A small area of good land in Aho neighbourhood of 
the first large towns was reserved for agricultural settlement; the 
great mass of inferior land was held under pastoral leases for terms 
not exceeding fourteen years by tenants who had, or claimed to have, 
a right of pre-occupation at £1 an acre; and the remainder, or inter¬ 
mediate land, was held for shorter terms much in the same way, but 
with a definite right on the part of the State to put up the land for 
sale, year by year, with the right of pre-emption to the lessee. Until 
gold was discovered, this system was substantially fair and sound. 
Its opponents urge that it hindered population from scattering, and 
confined it to certain areas selected by the Lands Office, wliich did 
not always make the wisest choice; but, for reasons I shall presently 
explain, the scattering of population in a new country’ is a very 
doubtful advantage. Neither can it, I think, be said that the 
squatter’s pre-emptive right was of dangerous value, had it ever been 
allowed. There were cases, no doubt, where far-sighted men settled 
on exceptionally good land, or in an exceptional position, made use of 
a similar power to acquire land in comparatively large blocks under 
special surveys. But a man holding one hundred thousand acres 
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from the Crown at a rent of a few hundreds poahdE^ found it more 
profitable to remain a tenant thmi to borrow JBIOO^OOO, if aueh an 
operatum were possible, at any interest, that he Wght purchase his 
ran for himself and his heirs. 

The discovery of gold changed aU this. The country was crowded 
with sturdy colonists, who had made what to them were small 
fortunes at gold-mining, and who were anxious to settle in the land. 
The old restricted area of reserved agricultural land was insufficient 
for their wants, not because they could not have been supplied out of 
it, if it had been rateably divided among them, but because they 
knew the capabilities of the country in every direction, and were not 
disposed to purchase inferior land while better was to be had in the 
Crown domain. On the other hand, when the panic of the first rush 
had subsided, and it was known that the pastoral interest would not 
be ruined for want of shepherds and shearers, the pastoral tenants of 
the Crown naturally began to think of exercising their pre-emptive 
rights. The land was certain to increase in value, and the banks, 
rich in deposits of gold, were ready to advance money to sagacious 
speculators in real estate. The Government had to decide rapidly 
on a policy. It decided on disowning the pre-emptive right accorded 
by the Ordera in Coimcil, and this decision was confirmed on appeal 
by the Home Government (November, 1853). Technically, I think 
the squatters are right in claiming that the letter of the law was on 
their side, and that those who were willing to purchase had the right 
to do so, down to the time at least when, after due notice given, new 
Orders should be framed and new laws passed. As it was, the 
bargain between the |||^own and its pastoral tenants was hastily 
determined in its own favour by the Crown as soon as the balance of 
profit appeared to incline against it. The case is another illustration 
that land cannot be regarded only as mattbr for barter and sale, and 
that the supreme interest of the community must at critical junctures 
override written contracts. Even Downing Street was dismayed at 
the prospect that the fee-simple of a colony might pass at what were 
now nominal prices into the hands of a few hundred capitalists. 

The State now had a large domain to alienate, but the practice of 
the Lands Office restricted the sale of land to blocks that averaged 
nearly six hundred acres (1861—1853), and men accordingly left 
the colony by hundreds for South Australia, where it could be pur¬ 
chased in qigh|;y-acre sections. The evil of this exodus, and the 
discontent of those who remained in the country, forced a further 
revision of the land system upon legislators. The difficulty of dealing 
with it in a satisfactcny way soon became evident. 

. One ol the first difficulties in disposing of land in a new country 
is to know whether selection before survey shall be allowed. Wealthy 
men often ffivonr the system of selection beforl) survey in large 
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bloekS) and poor inen^'ar* even more zealoue in advocating the right 
to fix their homesteads where they will. The great arguments for 
the system are, that tt seems to reward enterprise in early explorers, 
if men who discover a good site for a town, good mining land, good 
oom>land, or rich pastures, are allowed to secure the fruits of their 
discovery; and that men allowed to scatter at will are more likely to 
nolonise profitably than men whose homes are assigned them by a 
department. Where the system only allows of selection in large 
blocks, the further recommendation is added, that the expenses of 
survey are certain not to exceed the profits of sale. Experience, 
however, has shown that the State loses largely under either system. 
In Victoria a great deal of land that rose within ten years to bo 
worth £30 or £50 an acre, passed in largo blocks to the private 
purchaser at £1 an acre; and it has often happened that the land 
thus acquired has been held at exorbitant prices, to the injury of the 
community. The system of free selection for small homesteads, 
which has been the curse of New South Wales in particular, is tainted 
with a worse defect. No small landowner can live honestly at a 
distance from roads and a market. Accordingly, when men go into 
the remote parts of the colony and pick out choice bits of land, they 
do it with the intention of being bought out at an exorbitant price 
by the pastoral tenant on whose run they have settled, and they 
habitually annoy or pillage him till they have extorted terms. The 
State loses absolutely by a transaction of this kind, as it has to send 
a surveyor several hundred miles into the bush to map out one or 
two hundred acres, which it would otherwise sell later on, at the time 
of a general survey, almost costlessly. Th# chief effects of the 
system are to demoralise the men who profit by it, and to stimulate 
class hatreds. 

In default of free selection before survey, it has seemed natural 
to introduce free selection after survey. Large blocks of country 
are surveyed and cut up into sections of various sizes,, and then offered 
at auction at an upset price of £1 an acre. In South Australia, 
where a great deal of the best land lies in a continuous tract north 
of Adelaide, this system has been- comparatively successful, because 
it was possible to advance steadily on, selling the land that lay 
nearest the capital first, and leaving the most remote till the last. 
Even in South Australia, however, this system has been materially 
modified, and the right to bid has been restricted by limiting the 
amount which any single person may acquire at the first sales. In 
Victoria the good land is distributed in patches, and the Crown 
Lands Department could not confine itself to land near Melbourne, 
unless it was prepared to settle men upon inferior laud, or to keep 
them waiting year after year for the best. The common plan has 
accordingly been tS put up blocks of land for sale in different parts 

I 2 
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of tHe colony. The result under the auction system was that the 
veidthy residents in a district would arrange among themselves not 
to bid against one another, and perhaps so make a common purse for 
bidding against the small farmer, who, after purchasing one section, 
might find that all near it were run up to extravagant prices. At 
a later period the large landowner in his turn was fleeced by land 
agents, who, possessing a few hundreds, would threaten to run up 
every section successively, if they were not employed to buy the 
land at a commission of 6d. or Is. an acre. To borrow a term from 
London auctions, colonial land sales generally terminated in a 
knock-out between capitalist and agent; the small settler, whom the 
State desired to favour, being habitually the man who went to the 
wall; who either got no land at all, or bought it in small parcels at 
high prices. 

As the auction system broke down, Victorian statesmen were con¬ 
strained to devise some new method of disposing of the land, so that 
men of small means might be able to buy and settle on it. The 
Land Act of 18G2, framed by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, presents the 
broad outlines of all subsequent Victorian legislation in land, though 
the measure itself, from certain faults of detail, was a sudden failure. 
The Duffy Land Act provided that four million acres of the best land 
.should be throwm open at once to selectors; that the first applicant 
should be preferred; that the price should be £1 an acre, payable 
in eight annual instalments of 2s. 6d ,; and that a title should not 
be given unless certain improvements had been executed—such as 
the erection of a dwelling-house. The first glaring fault of this 
measure, and one which it is fair to say has been repeated in all sub¬ 
sequent legislation, was that the arbitrary valuation of £1 an acre 
represented nothing like the value of the land parted with by the 
State, which was even then in many instances worth from £G to 
£10 an acre, or even more. Consequently the highest inducement 
was given to land speculators of every kind to defraud the law. 
Tersons qualified to select, but who as dwellers in towns, or for any 
other reason, had no wish to take up land, were easily induced to 
assign their right of selection ; and the landowner or land agent, 
armed with various powers of attorney, having the banks at his back, 
and knowing the land, as a rule, letter than the small selectors, 
easily succeeded in getting possession of large blocks of land at 
nomia^l prices. Then, again, the clause relating to improvements 
was so vaguely worded that a legal compliance with it involved 
nothing more than the putting together a few sheets of bark or a 
few slabs with a door in imitition of a house.^ The failure of the 
.Act was so signal that its operations were suspended in 

(1) In one case, wliere minute inspection was not 'anticipated, only the front wall of 
the chimney was hnilt. • * 
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tiiree months ; not, however, before two million acres had been 
alienated from the public domain on nominal terms, and chiefly to 
rich men, while the pastoral tenants outside the areas of selection 
have received renewed leases for nine years, practically in compensa¬ 
tion for the supposed losses which the landed interest had sustained 
by the sales. 

The next Land Act, carried by Mr. Grant in 1865, avoided the 
patent defects of the Dufiy Act. Selectors were now to ballot for 
right of choice, and the fortunate selector was not only to put up 
improvements, but to reside three years on his land before he 
obtained a grant. Again the ingenuity of the law-evader proved 
too great for the law. Under a clause allowing the subdivision of 
leases, a squatter would enter into partnership with some men of straw, 
who resided on the land for three years, and then sold out; or by a 
similar, but rather more hazardous method, bogus selectors were put 
forward, whose expenses were paid by the capitalist, on the under¬ 
standing that they should sell out to him.as soon as a title was. 
secured. As these “ dummies," as they wore called, might easily be 
more numerous than the genuine selectors, the chances of the ballot 
were neutralised. The operation of this bill may readily be under¬ 
stood by a hypothetical case. Assume a squatter anxious to secure * 
ten thousand acres that had been put up for sale on his run, dr as 
much of them as he could. The land would bo subdivided for selec¬ 
tion in allotments of six hundred and forty acres, or thereabouts, 
and the squatter might easily secure three-fifths of this by ten 
successful dummies. Putting the wages paid to these men during 
the three years of residence at £100 apiece, and allowing £200 
more in each case for improvements, and a bonus on the transfer of 
the land, we get a cost of £500 on each selection, besides the £640 
paid to the State. Altogether the squatter has got the land at a 
third or half of its value. Meanwhile he has incurred considerable 
risk. The licensee cannot assign his lease or transfer his interest in 
it during the currency of the license, and the land-jobber has, there¬ 
fore, had to depend for several years on the honour of the man who 
has been defrauding the law. Of course there have often been cases 
where the dummy has stuck to the land purchased with his emr 
ployer’s money, or has had to be bought out on higher terms than 
were originally covenanted.* If the State has detected the fraud, 
the license has been cancelled and the land forfeited. It will perhaps 
be seen also that the squatter’s succe8| has not been very valuable, 
since his land, in the case I have as^med, is shared with him by 
six Bond, fide selectors. Practically, however, these men will soon 

(1) On the other hand, there have been cases where dammies planted on land that 
was too poor for agricnltm-e, bad to abide by their bargains, because the squatter who 
employed them had got into difficulties and could not relieve them. 
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find that their holdings are too much for them, and that girdled as 
they are by large estates, they have no proper markets or roads for 
what they produce. They will be the first to ask their wealthy 
neighbours to buy from Ihem, and will sell out on good terlhs, to 
begin selection again in some part where land is cheaper and more 
plentiful. 

The Land Act of 1869, introduced by Mr. Grant, in conjunction 
with Mr. Casey, represents the improvements which the framer of a 
moderately successful land law found necessary after the experience 
of four years in its working. Free selection in the widest sense of 
the word was now naturalised in Victoria, and the selector might fix 
where he would settle on any portion of the Crown domain, leased 
or not leased; and having pegged out on allotment, might demand 
that the Crown should send an authorised surveyor to survey it for 
him. Another and most important clauso (which, however, only 
carried out the intention of the previous Act) declared that no claim 
at law or in equity under a Crown license could be entertained or 
enforced in any court against the revocation and resumption of such 
a license; in other words, that the decisions of the Ministers of 
Crown Lands could not be appealed against or reviewed even in the 
« Supreme Court. The insertion of this clause was due to the general 
impression that the Supreme Court always ruled against land 
reform ; and in particular to the strong impression produced by a 
judgment in the case of the Queen v. Taylor and Curtis, in which 
the court quashed certain convictions that had been obtained for 
alleged evasions of the Land Act, on the general ground (amongst 
others) that their honours “ considered the right of capital to seek 
investment as a common law right; that they would not give any 
act calculated to restrict that right a favourable construction, but 
treat it as a penal enactment.” In other words, the judges had 
made up their minds that it was their business not to interpret the 
law as Parliament had meant to frame it, but to give it such a con¬ 
struction as should be agreeable to sound principles of political 
economy. 

By the last amending Land Act—Mr. Longman’s of 1873—^the 
term of residence before title-deeds are given is extended- from three 
years to six, and a class of non-resident selectors is created, who are 
to pay £2 an acre purchase-money, and to spend £1 an a(^|B on 
improvements. The provisions are not very important in themseives, 
and second is practically a dead letter; but the first proves that 
dummying is believed still to exist, although the best land has been 
sdi^t^, and though land throughout the colony has decr^sed in 
selling value through bad times and a land-tax. 

ev^s of the system I have desc;ribed can scarcely be exag- 
' gerated. Hie State offers a bonus to artisans and miners to exchange 
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their actual employments for settlement on the land, not because it 
has made or can make fanning profitable, but because it offers to 
give them the land below its value, if they will live upon it for six 
yeari. The State further stipulates that they shall not farm in the 
way most profitable to themselves; they must not economise farm- 
b aildin gs for a time by living together, but each must reside within 
a mile of his allotment; every section must be enclosed with a fence, 
though it may have a natural boundary on one side or more; and 
one acre in ten must be cultivated, though the land be good natural 
pasture, fit for dairy farming and only injured .by the plough. The 
State has, in fact, said to its citizens, “ Give up the work you can 
best do ; do work that you don’t understand in a way that is known 
not to be profitable, and at the end of six years’ idleness, or of un¬ 
profitable work, you shall have a property that your wealthy neigh¬ 
bour will buy from you, and which he will be the more willing to 
buy if you have annoyed or injured him.” Even this is only a 
portion of the case. The Land Law having for its object to 
encourage selection by families, and giving the land below its value 
for homesteads, naturaUy exacts from every applicant on affidavit 
that ho intends to comply with its provisions, and is thus a constant 
cause of peijury and subornation of perjury. A former official of 
the Crown Lands Office actually published a pamphlet to show how* 
** dummies ” could cheat their principals, in the hope of making the 
incessant iiauds on the State domain unprofitable. Then, again, the 
selector requires to have his application backed by a local land 
board, which certifies after survey that there is no objection such as 
might arise from previous occupancy, or previous or concurrent 
occupation. These boards, however, only meet at times, and are 
sometimes very dilatory in the dispatch of business, so that instances 
have occurred in which a man has been kept waiting eighteen 
months or two years for the license without which he could not 
safely enter upon his land. It is said that in some oases squatters who 
were anxious to keep the selectors off the land have done it through 
the agency of the hmd boards, by obtaining, for instance, that the 
land board should insist on an imnecessary road (which it would be 
expensive to fence off) being taken through the selection. And, last 
of all, the enormous power given almost of necessity to the 
Mmster of Land, and shared by two subordinates, may un- 
d($hbtedly be misused in the interest of political partisans, if not for 
private gain. 

Had the Victorian land law succeeded in its proposed objects, in 
preventing the formation of large estates or in creating a real 
yeomanry,- there would at least be some set-off to the evils I have 
indicated. But it has failed signally in both these respects, and the 
failure threatens to be irretrievable if the present system is con- 
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. tifluBd, ' By tho last returns lli,e land alienated from the Crown in 
fe^*9ifiipl6 amounts to 11,468,634 acres, and of this 4,679,162 are 
^irided between 2l4 owners of estates of over 10,000 acres, 36 
of whom own more than 30,000 acres apiece, while one alone owns 
about 160,000 acres. It may be supposed that there is an offset to 
this in the 7,064,712 acres which are now in process of alienation to 
selectors, under deferred payments. Past experience does not 
warrant any hope of the kind. Out of nearly two million acres 
alienated under the Land Act of 1862, “so fur as I cun form an 
opinion,” says the Surveyor-General, “not 2 percent, now remains 
in the occupation of the original selectors.” The Land Act of 1865 
has not been much more successful. “ I estimate,” says Mr. Skene, 
““but with less confidence than in the previous case, that the genuine 
settlement under this Act is disclosed between tho limits of 16 per 
cent, and 25 per cent, of the gross area (1,499,910 acres) on which 
full payments were made.” He would be a sanguine man who 
should anticipate a very different result from the selections now in 
progress under the Acts of 1869 and 1878. 

The evil being patent, it remains to consider the chief remedies 
that have been proposed. All thinking men, I believe, are agreed 
that the present cumbrous system ought to be swept away. Con¬ 
servatives—that is, the wealthy class—would then wish the State to 
revert to the auction system, letting land, as they say, fetch its 
natural price, and argue that natural causes, debt, and death, will 
break up the overgrown estates, or that men will sell in small 
parcels as they find a class of small purchasers springing up. I 
have tried to show that the system of land auctions is generally 
worked to the benefit of the capitalist and to the exclusion of his 
small competitor, and to tho loss of the State. As regards the other 
argument, I can only say that I know of no case in history where 
large properties have been broken up by natural causes in any 
proportion to the increase of population. 

Those of the Liberal party in Victoria who see the shortcomings 
of the present system are inclined to favour one of two plans or 
the two combined, as they are in no sense antagonistic: that State 
lands for the future shall be leased and not sold, and that a Pro¬ 
gressive Land Tax shall be imposed, rising with the size of estates 
till it becomes prohibitive. ■ The former of those plans was advocated- 
with great ability in a series of tracts issued by a Land Tenhre 
Beform League (1870—1873), whose most prominent members, Mr. 
Gresham and Hr. Savage, did their work with great ability, and 
have attracted the favourable attention of Mr. J. S. Mill and of Mr. 

Xi&veleye. More lately Mr. David Syme, in a remarkable article 
in. the Mevkw^ has called attention to the enormous 

'^v (1) July, 1879. 
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growth in value of town profferty m Melbourne and the subutbs, 
amounting in many instances to several thousands per cent. , per 
annum, and has drawn the natural inference that the State, in 
parting with its city allotments for the nominal prices given in 
early days, has acted like a young prodigal selling the reversion of 
his estate for a song. Divested of some unessential details, Mr. 
Graham’s proposal was that the State should sell no more land, but 
grant thirty years’ leases with fixity of tenure and right of transfer; 
and Mr. Savage calculated that the land stillmnsold w'ould yield a 
rental of. from two to three millions a year, or practically enough to 
make the country independent of other taxation. I confess I 
believe this estimate to be enormously too sanguine for present 
times, and would prefer to consider the theory with a view to it.s 
prospective advantages. It seems to me to have two very strong 
recommendations. In the first place it is a distinct advantage that 
the farming class, which is commonly not very wealthy, should not 
bo forced to find the purchase-money of their land as well as the 
capital with which to work it. This I think has been the strong 
point of the English system hitherto, and its one set-off against the 
superior economy of “ la petite culture ” in all other respects. Next, 
under this system the State gets the benefit of the “ unearned 
increment ” of the rise in value occasioned by cheaper means of 
transport and the growth of towns, and increased purchasing power 
in the population. Provided therefore the receipts from leased lands 
be sufficient to compensate it for the discontinuance of larid-.s}iles, 
the State loses nothing by the proposed system, and is likely to 
gain largely when the first leases fall in. The danger attending a 
land tenure of this kind, if it were universal, would I think be, that 
the State would have too many tenants able to vote about the right 
of removal for their leases. It is even now impossible to collect the 
sums due for land in a bad year, although these suras are instal¬ 
ments of purchase-money ; it would be impossible, I think, ever to 
collect arrears of rent. 1 should therefore prefer myself to see the 
Crown lands partly sold and partly leased, were we beginning our 
history again; and certainly have no wish to see the alienated lands 
bought back by the State. Unhappily, the practical importance of 
this theory is now much smaller than it was. From 1870 to 1873, 
more than eight millions of acres have been alienated, and these 
chi^y of course of the best land. Consequently, if it should ever 
happen that the experiment* suggested by the Land Tenure Eeform 
Le^ae be tried, it can only be applied to a third at most of our 
valuable area, and this the worst part for fertility, and the least 
capable of being let, out in small farms. Of course, here and there, 
unsuspected sources of wealtk^may be developed, and new towns 
may spring up in which Mr. Syme’s principle of alienating on 
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buildiBg leases may be tested; but the day in which this theory 
mighty have been fruitful of really great results has,,^ fear, passed 
away, j 

Tile theory of a progressive land-tax was first, I believe, vaguely 
advocated by, Everard, in the Parliament of 1869, and was 
reproduced and developed systematically first by Sir Charles Du%^ 
in 1871 and afterwards by Mr. Woods (1873), who, however, did not 
succeed in starting a debate or pressing his motion to a vote, and it 
had become one of the most popular election cries during the early 
part of 1877. I myself took a great interest in the agitation at this 
time, and propose to explain the plan I advocated, which is more 
moderate than that put forward by Mr. Wood. I proposed that 
every nian should return the amount at which his land had been 
bought from the State, the value of the permanent improvements 
upon it, and its present value; and thdt, in order to prevent fraud, 
the State should have the right, and should occasionally exercise it, 
of buying up the land at the value set upon it. A land-tax should 
then be imposed on the difference between the first two values and 
the third, so that only the unearned increment should be taxed; and 
the tax should vary with acreage, so that if it were 10 per cent, on 
estates of ten thousand acres, it might rise to be 20 per cent, on 
estates of forty thousand, and 30 per cent, on estates of seventy thou¬ 
sand ; only the surplusage in each case paying the enhanced rate. 
An official return now before me shows that the aggregate value of 
estates subject to the present land-tax is nearly £26,000,000 on a 
very low estimate. The price paid to the State for these lands 
has been about £13,000,000, and I suppose £3,000,000 would 
be a large estimate for improvements. The £10,000,000 which 
this would leave, at 6 per cent., our lowest rate of interest, would 
yield the State £600,000 a yeac for the operations of a land-tax, 
and this, even if the tax were 10 per cent, and progressive, as I 
assume it should be, would not swell it to more than about 
£80,000 a year. As, however, every estate that I know*about 
has been undervalued in the present assessment, which only takes 
account of its grazing capacities and deals with these very liberally, 
I think 1 am right in asstiming that under the system I have 
proposed, in which the owner would not dare to under-value, 
the real taxable margin would ^ nearer £30,000,000 than 
£20,000,000. A tax averaging about £200,000 a year on property 
the net rental of which cannot be estimated below £2,000,000, 
would satisfy the most extreme of Yiotorian Radicals. 

. Ol^nents of th^ progressive land-tax, however, do not as a rule ^ 

. (l)' J M a rale, because the Argfua newspaper, which Writes in ihe interest of the 

pxoprietene, gave insertion and promin^oe to a series of let^, the writer 
cf whidh contended that the State, when it first sold land, implicitly contracted to give 
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contend that it is unfair to tax land, or that £200,000 a year is 
more than -^ould justly be levied from Tictorian realty. They 
denounce the policy of a progressive tax as unsound and ,imjuat; 
urging that it is unwise of the State to interfere with private invest¬ 
ments, that it is unjust to reverse the past policy of the State in 
such matters, and that if the principle of a progressive tax be once 
adopted, it is certain to be dangerously extended to the infinite sub¬ 
division of properties, and applied to every kind of investment so as 
to become a tax on economy. 

The argument that the State ought not to interfere with invest¬ 
ments is one that appeals with peculiar force to Englishmen. We 
are in the habit of believing that trade will thrive best when it is 
unassisted by the Government, and that what is most profitable for 
the individual is in the long run most profitable for the community. 
Victorian land reformers, of course, admit all this, and only contend 
that the peculiar character of land, the fact that it is limited in 
amount and cannot be increased like other commodities, the facts 
that it is most profitable to the State when it is subdivided and that 
it may be profitable to its owners not to divide it, are conclusive 
reasons why it should be treated as a thing apart. Of nothing else 
cun it bo said that State sovereignty involves the continued control 
of it, and that its convenient distribution is essential to State citizen¬ 
ship. The progressive land-tax, as heretofore proposed, would not 
hinder any man from investing up to a very large amount in land. 
The only grievance a capitalist can complain of, therefore, is thot 
being, we may assume, specially conversant with land and peculiarly 
able to invest to advantage in it, he is debarred by the State from 
making infinite use of his knowledge and resources. Surely the 
State in such cases might reply, as an English landlord would— 
“ No theory of ‘ laissez faire ’ induces an English squire to let his 
lands without care taken that they shall be so farmed that the per¬ 
manent value of the estate may not be endangered. He insists that 
the holdings shall be of a certain size, that there be a certain rota¬ 
tion of crops, and that the land bo kept in heart. Is it inconsistent 
for the State, which is the largest landowner in a new country, to 
limit purchases by rules that shall make its own reserve of land 
more profitable to it in the future ? Is it wrong to encourage the 
growth of population and townp by slightly limiting the size of sheep- 
&rms P” 

The second argument, that it is unjust in the State, after inviting 
capitalists to buy land, suddenly to turn round and “ break up their 
properties,” can only be treated as establishing a plea for-* tender 

the puroha^n all that A*‘Btate eommonl 7 gives in the way of roads, railroads, schools, 
postal comm'ilinioationa, &c,, an4 is thereforo ^vecluded from defraying any part of the 
charge of these by a tax on land. 
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treatment and compensation. Every State is compelled now and 
again to reverse its past policy in trade or taxation. Neither can 
it be said that the State in Australia has ever exhibited such oon> 
sistency of purpose in dealing with the public domains that investors 
ought to have counted upon its unchangeableness. Every govern¬ 
ment has tried after its lights to promote settlement, and to defray 
some portion of the public expenditure by sales of land. At the 
times landowners especially have in mind, it was notorious that the 
lands of the colony were let below their value, and that many 
thousand persons were unable to purchase homesteads. To remedy 
these evils land was rushed upon the market in large quantities, and 
the squatter often found himself compelled to purchase. Most 
frequently, however, it was not intended that he should buy, and his 
pui’chases were effected by evasions of law, and even it may be by 
subornation of perjury. It can hardly be maintained that any 
government is bound to compensate men because a fraud which 
they have perpetrated turns out to be less profitable than they had 
supposed. 

The argument that a progressive land-tax would soon be ex¬ 
tended in application from properties of 10,000 acres to properties of 
6,000, of 2,000, or even of 1,000, does not, I confess, seem to me 
very important. With every such reduction the class of holders 
will multiply, and the powder of resistance to the next extension of 
the tax will increase. It must be remembered that the men within 
the operation of a proposed tax will always bo reinforced in their 
opposition to it by the men who dread to bo made subject to it, and 
that the five hundred or six hundred who at present own between 
1,000 and 6,000 acres, are certain to be on the same side as the five 
hundred'or six hundred who hold more than that extent. The 
danger lest the principle of a progressive fax should be applied to 
other forms of property t han land seems to mo incomparably more 
serious; the more so as the proposal has actually been made in 
Switzerland. The two cases are, of course, absolutely different. A 
progressive tax on land is like the regulation in a joint-stock com¬ 
pany, that no partner shall acquire a preponderant interest; a limit 
for special purposes on investment in a particular form. The same 
tax on property generally is a limit on labour and organization, the 
direct effect of which would be to paralyse those large operations 
by which individuals achieve great fortunes, with the result of great 
economies to the State. At the same time, as there is an apparent 
analogy between the two, it must, I think, in fairness be admitted 
that a community which had adopted the tax on land, and found it 
work well, might be misled into applying the progressive principle 
to incomes generally. Deplorable as such a mistake would be, it 
would carry with it its own remedy. Capital in most forms can 
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easily be concealed or disguised or transferred, and before tbe faulty 
bill had become law, the floating capital of the country would have 
left it in a general exodus, while what remained for a time in the 
shape of mortgages or manufactures or shares would have multiplied 
owners wholesale, by real sales or by fictitious transfers. The com¬ 
munity would receive a short, sharp lesson on the first principles of 
taxation'in the form of such tremendous and immediate loss, that 
the particular experiment would never be repeated. No doubt it 
will seem to many that I have furnished a strong argument against 
the progressive land-tax in admitting that its principle may be 
ruinously misapplied, though for a short time. Hero, as in most 
cases of practical politics, a sound principle is not the less sound 
because there are offsets to it. Victorian reformers claim for the 
progressive land-tax that it is less arbitrary than the subdivision 
enforced by the French law, and more effectual and loss vexatious 
than the practice of selling small properties encumbered with con¬ 
ditions of cultivation and the condition not to alienate for a term of 
years. We hold that the progressive land-tax will effectually keep 
the soil of Victoria from passing into the hands of a few hundred 
monopolists, as land in Great Britain and Ireland has done and is 
doing. We think the benefit this will confer so enormous and per¬ 
manent that it will far outweigh the mischief which a progressive 
income-tax might effect during the short time it could be in opera¬ 
tion. 


Cn.iRi.KS IT. Pkarsox. 



HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Heagre as may be tbe record of its legislatire performances, tbe 
present session will be memorable in the annals of Parliament. The 
waste of time caused by the shameless importunity of Mr. O’Donnell 
and by the theological enemies of the member for Northampton is inde¬ 
fensible ; the tardy progress made with the business of the country 
is much to be deplored ; it is certain that of the measures promised 
in the Queen’i* Speech on the 20th of last May only two or three 
will have become law by the middle of August next. Yet no one 
will bo able to look back to the months of June and July in the 
current year—^no cool and impartial observer can look at them now 
—without perceiving that they mark a new point of departure in 
our public history. We have been lifted, as it were, to a political 
level which the English foot can scarcely be said hitherto to have 
trodden. The country is strange to the average British experience. 
It abounds in mysterious sights and sounds which thrill the un¬ 
willing traveller with acute alarms. He begins to imagine that 
he is about to realise all the horrid visions of which he has read in 
history or in fablcjj Socialism, revolution, and the red republic are 
the terrors which his perturbed imagination can detect in the dim 
distance. Beligion is menaced, property is menaced, and he trem¬ 
blingly asks, “ What next P ” There is nothing to be surprised at 
in these^pprehensions. They are natural to the Conservative order 
of mftxd on entering upon a fresh legislative regime. They have 
l^en felt before, and they will be felt again. It may at once 
be admitted that the political atmosphere is now charged with 
issues which, if not raised for the first time, have never been 
raised in their present combination or with their present directness. 
There are no questions which so profoundly move a large mass of 
Englishmen as those connected with religion and property; they 
go down to the very foundation of the national life; mid Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Government is not three months old before these questions 
are being discussed as if they might be decided upon other lines 
than those of custom, tradition, selfishness, and prejudice. 

The Burials Bill and the proceedings in connection with Mr. 
BradlUu^h’s claim affect one set of principles; the Hares and Babbits 
Bill, Mr. O’Connor Bower’s Land Bill, and even Mr. Forster’s Irish 
(knnpensation Bill, affect another. . T^Hien Mr. Bradlaugh has taken 
his seat in the House of Commons, aiid Dissenters find their last rest- 
ifig-pldce in churchyards, material advances will have been made in 
the {O’actiee of religious toIefstHon and equality. When the relations 
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of the occupier of the soU to the owner, both in England and Ireland, 
are altered in the manner which is now proposed, the privileges of 
properly will be considerably curtailed. The action taken by the 
House of Commons in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh has been marked by 
a series of blunders. There can be very little doubt that it would 
have been better if the Prime Minister had, when the member for 
Northampton first claimed to substitute the oifirmation for the oath, 
recommended the course which was subsequently suggested by the 
second of the two select committees. If Mr. Gladstone had advised 
the House to let Mr. Bradlaugh affirm at his peril, the difficulty would 
either have been solved at once, or it would have been placed in a 
direct way of solution. The Conservative opposition would have 
protested and divided the House more than once upon, a variety of 
pleas; but the Prime Minister would have carried his point in the 
end, and Mr. Bradlaugh would have been in the fiill enjoyment of 
his rights as a member of Parliament, instead of being now what he 
cannot continue to remain much longer, the prisoner of the Sergeant 
at Arms in the Clock Tower. Of course the legality of the 
affirmation would yet have to be settled, and it would have been open 
vll^anyone to prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh for having evaded the guaran¬ 
tee for the loyalty of the House of Commons which an obsolete 
I-jheological formula is supposed to provide. But we should have 
been spared the insincere and pitiful spectacle which the House has 
since then so frequently presented. There is no precedent for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s case, for the simple reason that there is no precedent for 
the frank courage with which he has considered it desirable to 
publish his views as to the nature of an oath. That the oatl^^is just 
as meaningless, so far as its divine appeal is concerned, to manyvpast 
and present members of the House of Commons as Mr. Bradlaugli 
protested it would be to him, no one doubts. Whether and how far 
he was justified in asking to be sworn after he had declined to be 
sworn, is a different question. Whatever the answer to that may be, 
it cannot at least be said that the course adopted by Mr. Bradlaugh 
involved the surrender of any principle. The membor for North¬ 
ampton had expressly declared that he recognised a moral obligation 
underlying the Parliamentary oath. Stripped of its archqic super¬ 
fluities, it was tantamount to an affirmation, and in this sense and for 
these reasons he declared that he was ready to take it. Had ho been 
allowed to do so, the sequel would necessarily have been the. abolition 
of the oath. The rite would have been reduced to an obvious ab¬ 
surdity, and it would have been no longer possible to perpetuate it. 
The same result will be arrived at now by a different process, and the 
form of words which members of the House of Commons will be called 
upon for the future to subscribe will be quite as effective as that 
which is superseded, and a good deal niore honest. 
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The retrospect of these debates is very odious. We do not 
mean to say that there may not he many men in tH'e House of 
Commons who entertain conscientious objections to admitting the 
member for Northampton to take his place among tl^m. Mr. 
Alderman Fowler plainly said that he opposed Mr. BradlaugVs 
claim because he did not wish atheism and infidelity to he represented 
in the House of Commons. But how can their representation be pre¬ 
vented ? Certainly not by the feeble machinery of an oath. Mr. 
Fowler’s righteous indignation against religious disbelief and mis¬ 
belief may be shared by many other members of the House, and 
the odium theologkum was to a large degree at the bottom of 
the attempt to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh. But the endeavour was 
in an equal degree due to the spirit of political partisanship. 
The opportunity of popularly discrediting the Government by 
associating it with the championship of atheistic views was too good 
to be lost. The old fires of Jingoism flamed up in tho breast of 
the Conservative frondeurs who sit below tho gangway, and the 
idea of making Mr. Gladstone appear the apologist of irreligion 
had an irresistible charm for statesmen of the type of Sir H. D. 
Wolff and Lord Randolph Churchill. The curious thing is that 
throughout all these debates no practical solution of the difficulty 
was suggested by the Conservatives. In tho end that difficulty 
must be met. Suppose the House of Commons had decided that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was disqualified by reason of his religious views. There 
woufd have been a vacancy in the representation of Northampton, 
and the disqualified member would certainly have been rc-clected. 
In all probability the same question would after a little time have 
been raised on other grounds and by other people. Mr. Bradlaugh 
would have set an example which w’ould have found imitators, if not 
admirers. This contingency was altogether ignored by the Con¬ 
servatives, who appeared to think that the question might be finally 
disposed of by an appeal to the combined sentiments of bigotry and 
faction. 

The assertion of the principle of the religious or irreligious, 
equality of Englishmen which is involved in the case of Mr. Brad¬ 
laugh is more directly illustrated in the Burials Bill. All subji6t8 
of the British Crown have a civil right in churchyarda. This civil 
light, whiph is, as Lord Selbome said, one “ of universal necessity,” 
is “ hampered by ecclesiastical conditions which affect numbers of . 
Her Majesty’s subjects in a way inconsistent with civff liberty.” 
Some opponents of the measure, such as Lord Crahbrook, have prac¬ 
tically denied |(he ^existence of this right, or have insisted that the 
ecdlesiaatical limitations by which it is now accompanied are an inae^ 
payable portion of its essence. With these it is impossible to argue. 
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Nor need auj account be taken of tbe wild protestations of those who, 
like the Bishop of Lincoln, warn Parliament that to pass a just 
Burials Bill is to sound the knell of the Established Church. The 
simple cilbumstance that the present measure has been introduced is 
a sufficient proof that considerations of this character have no weight 
with the Government. The grievance which the Bill is intended to 
remedy is undoubted j' it is a grievance which depends on principle, 
and which cannot, therefore, be regarded, as Lord Derby well put it, 
as a small and diminishing one. This being the case, it follows that 
no measure can be really adequate which does not cancel and eradicate 
the vicious and unjust principle inherent in the present state of the 
law. Any reform less drastic and direct than this is not a settlement 
of the difficulty, but the spoiling of such a settlement. The Govern¬ 
ment have not had in this matter the courage of their own con¬ 
victions; the Conservative majority in the House of Lords have 
added to the original imperfections of the Bill during its parlia¬ 
mentary progress. The measure was not comprehensive and was not 
even logical in the shape in which it was at first presented, and if it 
is not closely revised and materially amplified in the House.of 
Commons, wiU be practically little better than worthless. 

How far can it be said that the proposals of the Government aro 
the full record of that principle which ought to underlie such a 
measure ? The professed principle of the Bill is indeed that of 
universal religious toleration. Thus one of its chief clauses prohibits 
any harangue at the side of the newly made grave calculated to bring 
Christianity into contempt. With this provision we have no fault 
to find. The Christian has as much a right to be protected against 
outrage as the non-Christian to be protected against coercion and 
persecution, and the less the silence of the placo of sepulture is 
broken by the clash of contending rhetoricians tho better and thb 
seemlier. But if this clause is just and reasonable, it is also com¬ 
prehensive, and ill carries with it every guarantee of efficiency. Hence 
the subsequeq^ clause which restricts the ceremonies at the grave to 
" Christian services ” is both superfluous and in contradiction to tho 
tolerant spirit of the measure. It is one thing to forbid secular 
aggressiveness; it is another to enjoin positive doctrines. The first of 
these things is done by tho former clause, tho second by the latter. 
There is n|^ only no connection between them, not only cannot the 
second be said to spring logically from tho first, but when road in 
' 'their context with the rest of the Bill they are seen to bo diametrically 
opposed. Hor isg,the “ Christian services ” provision only despotic - 
and ineqiutable, it will be capricious and, even frem'Lord Selborne’s 
point of view, uncertain in its operation. Christiad services” must 
b‘e defined in'Tsuch a way thaj^ they include many services which are 
not strictly Christian at all, in which oa^c the word Christian 
vqn; xxvm. K.8. k « ‘ 
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merely ‘becomes a religious sjmonym for seemly, or in sueb a way 
tbat they exclude many whose exclusion is repugnant to all right 
feelings Lord Selborne feels this difficulty, and a Christian service, 
as ho has now interpreted it, will stand for every religiofs semoe 
used by any church denomination or person professing to be 
Christian.” hTow it is obvious that this clause as it is here worded 
may cover a variety of rites and beremonies which have nothing 
distinctively Christian about them. If they are objected to, it will 
be sufficient to dibw that they have been used in the case of some 
"person iDrofessing Christianity.” The precedent will have been 
inviolably established, and the answer to all objections will be 
complete. 

Again, the amendments which were inserted in the measure last 
week seriously detract from its usefulness and impair its justice. 
These enact that the Burials Bill shall not apply to any consecrated 
portion of a burial ground of which some portion has been left 
unconsecrated, nor to any consecrated burial ground in a place where 
one or more unconsecrated burial grounds arc also provided. Now 
the effect of those amendments is to undo that which it is tho avowed 
object of the measure to accomplish. The Bill is brought in to 
remedy a grievance both of sentiment and] of principle bitterly 
complained of by Dissenters. If these amendments are retained, the 
- sentimental grievance will remain in the great majority of cases the 
same as ever. It is extremely exceptional now to find a town which 
-is unprovided "with a cemetery as well as with a churchyard. In 
the latter many Dissenters have family graves. But many will bo 
disqualified to avail themselves of these because there is a cemetery 
at a convenient distance, except upon condition that they adopt a 
form of religious service to which they conscientiously object. 

Passing from the religious sentiment which tho Government have 
enlisted against themselves, we come to the hostility that they hat?t 
incurred with the representatives of the territorial interest. The 
Hares and Babbits Bill may be conveniently considered under tho 
same head as the Irish Land Bills of Mr. O’Connor Power and of 
Mr. Forster. It is extremely doubtful whether the former of these 
measures will pass this session ; it is by no means certain that eYen 
the second of the two latter will. But the question of the relations 
between landlord and tenant in the matter of game rights and 
privileges has now been fairly opened, and it will not cease to bo 
hoard of before it is finally closed. The two chief arguments agajnst 
the ministerial measure are that it is a direct attack upon a^valuable 
i^cies of property, and .that it is a great infraction of the right of 
freedom of contract. Independently of the circumstance that h^es 
and ri^bbits are presumed by common law to belong to the tenant, 
and that the proposed measure will simply transform this presi]iilip> 
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tion into an inalienable right, it may be said that the multiplication 
of hares and rabbits upon the acres held by *tho tenant is incon¬ 
sistent with such rights of property as he may indisputably plead. 
The rootip that he plants in the ground, the grain which he sows, 
the blades of wheat as they rise abo^e the furrows, the turnips, 
mangel-wurzel, and carrots which he rears—these things are all ol* 
them as much the property of "the farmer as are the implements 
with which he ploughs, or as is the soil the property of the landlord. 
It is no answer to the wrong that the damage done by the hares and 
rabbits to this species of property is considered in the lease or in the 
agreement, and that the land is let to the farmer at a rent propor¬ 
tionately lower. The farmer would reply that a higher rate of rent 
would leave him no margin of profit, and that, handicapped as he 
is in the matter of gromid g^me, this margin is unjustly and unpro- 
fitably small. 

No one can of course deny that the Bill does contemplate some inter¬ 
ference with the right of freedom of contract, just as all law is an abridg¬ 
ment of individual liberty. Many precedents for this have been alleged, 
and Sir William Harcourt has mentioned some half-dozen cases— e.g. 
contract in restraint of trade, the Truck Act, the Merchant Shipping 
Act, which invalidates contracts by seamen to resign their lien upon 
the ship, and to be deprived of any remedy for the recovery of their 
wages, &c.—^in which the law interferes with freedom of con¬ 
tract. But it is said, whenever the law refuses to enforce an agree¬ 
ment, that agreement falls outside the principle of freedom of. 
contract. In other words, the law refuses to allow the plea of freldom 
of contract to veil compulsion or fraud. We entirely accept tho 
doctrine thus laid down, and we say that it is strictly applicable to 
the relation between landlord and farmer. A farmer who applies for 
a lease is under a sort of compulsion quite as real as that felt by the 
workman imder the old truck system. The landlord is the master 
.“df the position, and can dictate his own terms. In. the majority of 
instances the landlord reserves to himself the right to kill all sorts 
of game, whether birds of the air or beasts of the field. The tenant 
is not a free agent. Of course, it is open for him not to rent the land 
at all, just as it is open to the landlord to turn his entire estate into 
a vast game preserve, and not to let an acre of it. But as practically 
the landlord cannot do the latter, so the tenant cannot do the former. 
Were he to do it, the experience, and the capital that has been 
expended in acquiring that experience, both of which taken together 
are his stock-in-trade, would be of no avail. The law, therefore, 
stands thus: there is a limited quantity of land to be cultivated, out 
of which thej cultivator has to support himself and his family. As 
• a rule he is not permitted to rent sudh portions of the land upon con¬ 
ditions which we do not say are advantageous, but which experience 
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pro^'^es toTje reasonable and iHir. 6n all hands farmers declare that 
4»ey are' not free; that no law of compeAsation could adequately 
indemnify them; that their Iphility to datnage under the existing 
law is^ruinous; that their’business cannot he carried on unless they 
enjoy a concurrent right with the landlords to kill the rabbits. How 
is it to be denied that this is a case, quite as much as any of those 
which hare been already mentioned, for the intervention of law,—^for 
a limitation of that so-called freedom of contract which means, in 
this case, so far as the relations of the tenant and the landlord are 
concerned, “ no compulsion, only you must ” ? 

As the Hares and Babbits Hill is only a contributory instalment 
to the solution of the Game Law difficulty, so neither the Bill of 
Mr. Parnell, nor of Mr. O’Connor Pofrer, nor of Mr. Forster, is a 
settlement in full of the Irish land question. Mr. Parnell aims at 
the suspension of evictions, and we are bound to add in a great 
degree at the payment of rent too, until the Government shall have 
had time to mature a Bill rendering the soil of Ireland easily pur¬ 
chasable in parceb of manageable size by the Irish peasantry. Mr. 
O’Connor Power proposes heavily to fine all landlords who evict their 
tenants for non-payment of rent from one end of Ireland to the 
other. The ministerial measure embodies a modified acceptance of 
this proposal, and may be described as an extension of some of the 
clauses of the Land Act of 1870. Whereas by the latter the Irish 
tenant was entitled to compensation for disturbance, on the con¬ 
dition that his rent had been fully and regularly paid, this condition 
is now, in the case of certain districts in Ireland, no longer to be 
exacted ; and any “ disturbed ” tenant within the area thus indi¬ 
cated will, until the effects of the recent failure of crops have passed 
away, be entitled to compensation for such disturbance, providing he 
can prove to the satisfaction of the county couzA judge that the non¬ 
payment of rent arises from the failure of crops, and that the rate of 
rent charged is.unreasonable. The motive and the justification pf 
this proposal are obvious. The new law assumes, or will assume 
in those localities in which it is to be operative, that the arrears of 
rent are the result of influences which the tenant could not control, 
and that a failure of crops is as much a providential viatation as 
blight or pestilence. It also provides for those cases which may 
conceivably occur, and in which an unjust and cruel landlord might 
take advantage of the present distress to evict unde^able tenants 
who happened also to be a little in his debt, with less expenditure to 
himself than wpuld be possible under the Act of 1870 even if they 
owed him nothing. 

This, with the exception of the extension of household suffrage 
to Irish boroughs, is the only really new measure that tho Govem- 
have introduced in relation to Ireland. The Belief Bill is 
fi^plpa carrying out of principles to which Ministers were com- 
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mitted by their p^fedeoesaora'. The late 'Qovernment proposed, to 
lend a sum of three-quarters of a million to all Irish landlords and 
local bodies who jsatisfijad certain conditions; the present Govern¬ 
ment discover that this sum ie insufficient for the purpose, and 
they uro about to advance another half-million. If it had been 
possible to dispense with any new legislative machinery, and simply 
to make the additional provision by inserting votes in the estimates, 
that course might well have been taken. But a new Bill was legally 
necessary, and hence the present supplementary measure. It will 
pass, of course, through committee without any serious opposition. 
The experiences of Mr. Forster’s little Land Bill will be of a very 
different and of a much stormier character. Short as it is, it will be 
resisted with the utmost determination and vigour in both 
Houses of Parliament for the same reasons that the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill will bo resisted, and for reasons analogous to those 
for which the Burials Bill will be resisted. As the sentiment 
of property is touched in the ono case, so is that of religion, 
or religious prejudice, in the other. Before any of these matters 
can be fairly or finally dealt with, there is much of bigotry and 
much of fanaticism to be exorcised. The opponents of this legis¬ 
lation must understand what they do not understand now—that 
the tenure of material property and the profession of spiritual faith 
are in the presence of forces not necessarily hostile, but which 
require their presence to be recognised. In religion nothing more 
is asked than that the principle of liberty and equality shaU be 
conceded in reality as well as in name. As regards property, the 
contention, which events are urging in so impressive a manner, is, 
that even the rights of landlords are limited by broad considerations 
of public utility and of responsibility to the multitude of their 
countrymen. However opprobrious the name with which this fa<Jt is 
labelled, the fact itself is unaltered. It may be called Socialism, 
but it has to be dealt with, and there is no good in holding up our 
hands with horror and shrieking with dismay. The rightful claims 
of landlords, whether on this or on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, must be respected; but in Ireland there is the land 
question that has to be grappled with, and of this the fringe is 
only touched by the Compensation Bill of the Chief Secretary. In 
England the Game Laws demand revision not less imperatively, and 
it is of this revision that the first instalment is now forthcoming. 
Those whom the question most concerns will do well to meet it 
frankly, with the consciousness that the day of trifling and of evasion 
has passed. The business must be discussed in a serious and business¬ 
like tone, and not in one of pure frivolity. It is trifling with the 
subject in a fiishion that may well excite contempt and disgust, 
to ^eak of the Issues involved in the Hares and Rabbits Bill as 
touching nothing of greater importance than the pastimes of country 
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gentlemen and their fciends—or even the commercial yaluo of those 
pastimes, since country gentlemen find the sale of hares and rabbits 
“80 substantial an addition to their income. If the right to shoot 
game is a valuable one, fanning is a profession in which much 
capital is embarked, and the agricultural area of the Fnited 
Kingdom cannot be spoken of or treated as if it were nothing more 
than a huge pheasant covert. 

There is another subject, discussed in the House of Commons 
during the last few days, on which, in connection with those tenden¬ 
cies of the time that have been noticed above, a word or two may bo 
said. The significance of the majority secured by Sir Wdfrid 
Lawson for the Local Option motion is plain and simple. This 
majority means nothing more than that in the opinion of those com¬ 
posing it the time is ripe for a revision of the licensing system. On 
the precise character of the reform it is unnecessary to speculate. 
One thing is certain; it will be a further enlargemmit of the system 
of popular and representative government. The present licensing 
body consists of the magistrates, who are in no way responsible to 
the ratepayers ; the new licensing body will consist of persons who 
are 1h.e direct nominees of the ratepayers. Thus, then, in the first 
session of a new Parliament, we may see that at three separate points 
popular pressure is making itself fdt upon our national institutions, 
and the mode of their administration. In the departments of reli¬ 
gion, land tenure, and the liquor trade, the demand is strenuously 
made that expression shall be given to the convictions and the views 
of the greatest number. 

So far as the Eastern question and the general foreign policy of 
the Government are concerned, we have still to deal rather with pros¬ 
pects and possibilities than with realised results. The two most 
notable facts in the situation are the energetic efibrts which the 
Government are making to carry out the unfulfilled portion of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and their successful preservation thus far of the 
European concert. The meeting of the' supplementary Conference 
in the German capital for the rectification of the Hellenic frontier 
is a diff^ent thing from the accomplishment of this rectification, but 
it affords a fear ground of hope that effect will be given to the terms 
which have been unfOnimously agreed on, and the most striking feature 
of which is the cession of Janina to Greece. Again, though the 
question will not probably be discussed by the European dele¬ 
gates now sitting at Berlin, there is no doubt that Ministers are 
actii^ in perfect accord with France, and we believe we may add 
witibt Austria and Germany, in regard'to Montenegro. In the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey the condition of affairs is less satis¬ 
factory. The state of the inhabitants g£ Armenia, Mussulman and 
Chinan, is dep|orable. The/* aref^ bitterly disappointei^ 
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by the non-Mfilment of those promises of beneficent intervention 
-which Ml occupation of Cyprus was thought to hold out. Sir Henry 
Layard tells us that Bussia is taking advantage of this feeling to 
induce the Arme nian populations to turn to her for help and pro¬ 
tection, and to prepare the way for future interference in Asiatic 
Turkey and further annexation of territory.” He adds that as a 
direct consequence of this, a formidable insurrection against the 
Turkish Government might at any moment break out, not only in 
Asia Minor, but in Arabia. More significant still is it to hear that 
the Sultan, in the opinion of our late ambassador at the Forte, shows 
less disposition than formerly to act upon the advice tendered 
him by England and the other Western Powers. “ The persons 
about him,” writes Sir Henry Layard, “ have succeeded in inspiring 
him with a profound distrust and suspicion of England. They have 
induced him to believe that her occupation of Cyprus, the nomination 
of En gliah military consuls in Asia Minor, the interest she shows in, 
the Armenian population, and her pcremptorjl^ demands for the 
introduction of reforms into Asiatic Turkey, are so many proofs of 
a design of annexing his Asiatic territories.” Such is one of the 
direct consequences admitted by Lord Salisbury's own ambassador of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The machinery of reform cannot be 
put in action in Armenia without the Sultan's consent, and this is 
what he will not give. “All his Majesty's formal and solemn 
pledges to England,” vfe are told, “ to introduce reforms into his 
Asiatic territories for the just and impartial government of those 
populations have been violated.” The English ofiicers of gendarmerie 
have not received their pay. Hone of the European judicial 
inspectors whom the Porte pledged itself to nominate have been 
appointed. 

If wo look at the present attitude of the Sultan by the light of 
past experience, and by the light also of the o£B.cial papers recently 
published, from which wo have just quoted, there are certain broad 
conclusions at which we may arrive. In the first place, speaking 
with special reference to Armenia, it is clear that if the European 
powers are not able to bring their collective influence successfully to 
bear on Turkey, Eussia may intervene single-handed, and 'may not 
shrink from undertaking a war for the liberation of the oppressed 
populations of Asia Minor, as she did three years ago on behalf of the 
oppressed populations of the Balkan peninsula. In the second place, 
it is idle to pretend or to hope that we can do anything with the 
Porte unless we are prepared to resort to a good deal more than to 
moral pressmre. There is nothing which Sir Henry Layard's circum- 
stanlkd tesritnpny demonstrates more conclusively than this. Unfor¬ 
tunately^ it«is«the one point on which the text of Mr. Goschen's 
instruorions leaves us withemt any definite information. The repre¬ 
sentations which, our extraordinary en-voy^is to make to the Porte. 
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w» of a ftioBdly character. But if the Sultan has hardened his 
^agamst Sir Henry Layard, will he place himself at the dis- 
po^ of Mr. Goschen ? It is true that Mr. Goschen is " not to fail 
to make the Sultan and his Ministers understand that their present 
careful abstinence from menace does not imply any want of earnest¬ 
ness or determination as to the course of policy which they desire to 
see pursued.” But how is he to succeed in doing this without not 
only the menace, but the actual demonstration of military force ? 
Arc the English Government prepared to go as far as this in the 
event of the continued obstinacy of the Porte ? We do not beUeve 
that they are. We do not believe that if the Sultan and his Ministers 
decline to adopt the recommendations of the Western Powers with 
regard to Greece or Montenegro, any more than with regard to 
Armenia, the British fleet will be ordered to enter the Bosphorus. 
If this impression is correct, it is manifestly very doubtful how far 
we may confidently expect to witness the execution of the at present 
unfulfilled clauses of the Berlin Treaty, equally in the case of Greece, 
Montenegro, and Armenia. 

The passing, by an immense majority, of the Bill which grants a 
complete and unconditional amnesty to the French Communists m at 
once a testimony to the far-reaching influence of M. Gambetta, and 
a sign that his authority will at no distant day be greater even 
than it is at present. M. Gambetta’s speech of the 21st of June is 
■an exhaustive and unanswerable justification of the step which has 
just been taken. But as we have insisted in these pages, each 
month since the beginning of the spring, it is the feeling and con¬ 
viction of France itself that has forced the hand of^the Government. 
It is M. Gambetta’s merit that he has known how" <0 increase this 
feeling and conviction. It is not the defeat of M. Blanqui at 
Lyons which renders the Bill seasonable and safe; it is not the 
success of M. Trinquet in Paris which can be regarded as con¬ 
stituting any sufficient reason against it. The real reason why 
the exiled Communists can be trusted to return to their native 


country is that France is tranquil and satisfied. The period of 
active sympathy with those who took part in the burnings of Paris 
and the massacres of Satory has passed; so, too, has that of resent¬ 
ment against the Government which punished them. The Gommu- 
hlsts have mtpiated their crimes by thp sufferings of their banish¬ 


ment in New Caledonia and elsewhere. There was nothing to be 
gained by letting the demand for tbeir recall be pelEbdioally used^as 
tn qlactibn orf. It hat been asked why the gr|ce^of pl^ary^bso- 
lutii^ should be conferred at a moment i^n^re was no Mi^d of 
agitatiem Itr it. The answer is clear and co:%let%''^ It is ptil^uely ^ 
beoshse thf agitarion had subrided that t^ amnesty m^ssi^. 

VawJrfi».i 880 . ■ _ J ">.'v . ‘ 
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LAND TENURE IN IRELAND. 

However advantageous it may seem to some in theory, I think it 
would be practically impossible to establish » general system of 
peasant-proprietorship in Ireland, and even if riiioh a system were 
founded it could not be maintaiucd. I believe also that if it could 
1)0 established and maintainbd it would not conduce to tho happiness 
or prosperity of tho country. The separation of the ownership from 
the occupation of land is an advantage to both parties—to the owner 
as woU as to the occupier. The owner who does not wish to occupy 
desires a well-secured income from his property, and this he can 
best obtain by letting it to a tenant. He would naturally sell it, 
if by a sale he could obtain a larger or a better secured income. 
On the other hand, it will generally be ^ore convenient to the 
tenant to hire land at a Mr rent thax^ to purchase the fee-simple. 
He will seldom possess sufficient capital bo^ to purchase the fee of 
the land and also to cultivate it in the most ^cient manner. If his 
capital is not sufficient for both purposes it wiU be more to his 
uitorest to pay a rent to a landlord than to borrow money horn a 
money-lender. 

Assuming that the relation between landlord and tenant must 
continue to exist, the important question arises, How is this rela¬ 
tion to be regulated by law so as to produce prosperity and 
happiness among the people ? This law must be consistent with 
justice, or it will certainly |pt produce those good effects. The 
complaints generally mad<^ on behalf of tenants is that their 
tenwe is too shirt and their rents too high. This complaint of 
shortnass If tenursi^is, chiefly heard in Ireland, although leases there^ 
are more general, anil^loi;ijl,ger terms, than in England or Scotland. 
TJnre^i^inable o^ptionlr- by landlords are rare. It is clearly the 
interest' of Idie^ndlord to prize and to retain a good tenant who 
pays a fair .rap|t,^ Etoj has liflle to gain and much to lose by disturbing 
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atunber of evictions in Ireland as compared with th^se in 
;iE;a|^hind is increased in appearance bj two causes. First, evS^ case 
is procimmed and made a subject of public complaint. It is asi^med. 
Its a matter requiring no proof, that the fault lies with the landlord, 
not with the tenant; that it is a case of a tyrannical landlord and 
not of a knavish tenant. Secondly, in cases whore in England the 
farmer would voluntarily surrender his holding, in Ireland he puts 
his landlord to the expense and dd:ay of an ejectment. When a 
tenant, from idleness or want ol^hrif^, or capital, or skill, is unable 
to pay his rent, or even to make any profit from his land, he will 
still hold on to the possession until deprived hf it by legal process, 
and then he will be readily persuaded that he has sustained a 
grievous wrong. For this supposed wrong he will not find it difficult 
to get friends "lio aid him in taking a mm-derous revenge on the 
landlord or agent, or the ministers of the law, or the tenant who 
gets the farm of which he was deprived. Thus every eviction 
makes a good deal of noise. 

The second complaint is that the rents arc too high, and for this 
complaint I believe there is generally no foundation. I intend in 
another place to give some reasons for this opinion. However, it is 
possible that in some insfnnccs landlords may demand too high rents 
from ignoranee or greediness, and that tenants may promise too 
much from ignorance or dishonesty. Dissatisfaction with the alfiount 
of rent has, however, prevailed for a long ^me in Ireland. There 
is some evidence that it existed before the English settled in Ireland, 
and that the Irish peasants sometimes complained of their chiefs in 
the same manner that they now complain of their landlords. In 
some old books the raising of the rents was called “ cutting the 
tenantry.” 

Several remedies have been Ifl-oposcd to meet this dissatisffiction, 
but the remedy which was practically brou^t into the most exten¬ 
sive operation'was the introduction of what is now called the Ulster 
tenant-right custom. ' The Ulster tenant-right began in the counly 
jpf Doi|rn between the years 1790 and 1800. The essence of ^is 
system was that^^he teimnt should get his land at a rent less than 
the rent lhat could be Stained by open competition, and that he 
might sell his interest in his farm subject to the consent of the 
landlord, which was not to be arbitrarily withheld. As this system 
teas not made the subject of contract« 0 ?r of*legislation, it was 
necesmrily at first a little vague, but it quick!/ assumed some¬ 
thing of its pl^sont shape. The comfort and ease whicb it gave 
to ]$ind agmits made it spread very rapidly through the greater part 
of Ulster. the land was set at rack-rent, the life of thie 

agent was# continued warfare with the teimnity. Yery little, rent 
was paid until legal proceedings were commenced or threatened. 
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Com^ints of inability to pay were so numerous, that it was fre- 
que|||y impossiblG fpr the agent to discover whether the inability to 
pay^PiS feigned, or whether ;it deserved punishment as proceeding 
from vice or idleness, or whether it ought to be relieved as being 
caused by misfortune or the exaction of too high a rent. 

^The agent of a tenant-right esWte was in a very different position. 
!^ajP]re were no complaints of insolvency, or unpaid rents, or irre- 
cov^ble arrears. Every teiyint was expected to pay his rent at 
the appointed time; and if hd wai^^able to pay his rent, it showed 
that he was unfit for his occupation as .a farmer, and he was called 
upon to sell his farm.^ A purchaser was readily procured, and the 
purchaser generally paid the purchape-money to the agent, who 
retained the sum duo for reut and paid the balance to the out¬ 
going tenant, thus supplying him with the means of emigration or 
of engaging in some other pursuit. The purchaser was duly entered 
tenant in the agent’s books, and thus obtained a perfect title to 
the tenant-right in the farm, freed from all arrears of rent.- 

I have given the essence of the system, which, however, varied in 
some minor points on different estates. Those points of variation 
related chiefly to the terms on which the tenant was permitted to 
sell his interest. Sometimes tho rule was that the farm should be 
sold to some person who was already a tenant on the estate, and 
generally there was some limit placed on the price to be demanded 
from the incoming tenant. Tho object of the former rule was to 
prevent tho estate frbm being divided into too small holdings. 
While on the one hand farms were sometimes subdivided amonc 
different members of tho sajne family, on the other hand they were 
consolidated whenever the sale of any tenant’s interest took place. 

Tho object of tho limitation of prices was twofold. It was in¬ 
tended to prevent the incoming tenant from parting with so much 
of his capital as to disable him from doing his duty to the farm. 
The second object of this office rule .was 'io prevci^l: the npw tenant 
from having a moral or ejiiuitabie right to. prevent the landlord from 
raising the rent to such an amount as would reduce the value of th^ 
tenant-right below the sum, which had been pai^for it.^ 

£1,000 was paid for tho tenant-right witl^he consent of the land¬ 
lord, it would he unfair to raise the rent to such an amount as would 
leave the tenant-right^ worth only £800. Every increase of rent 
necessarily reduces, the value of the tenant-right; and the only way 
in which the landlord cot^d retain his moral as well as his legal right 
to demand an increped rent was by refusing his cojSKient to a sale, 
when the purchase-money exceeded the sum which tho tenant-rigfbt 

would be worth after a reasonable addition to the rent had been 
1 > , * ¥ 
made. 

The office rules on this latter point were not always very precise. 
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The authorised purchase-money generally bore some proportion to 
the rent of the farm, but this proportion was not accurately defined; 
it varied in different estates, and even at different periods on the 
same estate. It was frequently evaded by private payments, but of 
course such private payments could not create any equity against 
the landlord. 

This system of Ulster tenant-right had some serious defects. It 
depended entirely on the liberality ^of the landlord, who had an 
undoubted legal right to raise the rent to such an amount as con¬ 
siderably to reduce or even to destroy the value of the tenant-right. 
Thus the interest which was generally regarded as a valuable 
property was without any legal protection. This was a disadvantage 
to the tenant. ^ 

On the other hand, this uncertainty of tenure was a disadvantage 
to the landlord when a rise in prices or other circumstances had 
raised the value of the land. His undoubted right to increase the 
rent at his pleasme' made the tenant look uj|pn every increase of 
rent as an exercise of the landlord’s arbitrary will. This system 
works without much complaint from either party when land remains 
of . the same value for several years. But when a gradual advance 
takes place in the value for several years the landlord is placed in a 
position of some difficulty. He cannot every year increase the rent 
to meet the small increase of perhaps a few pence an acre which the 
year has made in the value of the land. But when those increment^ 
accumulate for several years the rent ceases td be an adequate return 
from the land, even after the allowance of a liberal tenant-rigi|^. 
The landlord in self-defence raises the rent. But if he raises^e 
rent to such an amount os to reduce the<,.tenaut-right much below 
its present .value, an angry dispute with the tenant is inevitable. 
He will see that the increase in rent is more than sufficient to 
meet the increase in value that has taken pla;^ during the precedjpg 
four or five years, and his memory will not go further back. The 
knowledge that whether right or wrong he had no redress at law 
would increase the anger of the tenant, and would make the landlord 
unwilling to claim his full rights when he had no legal means of 
proving that his demands were just and reasonable. Thus, under 
generous landlords the value of the tenant-right had a constant 
tendency to increase in value in rising times. 

^ When prices fell there was also a difficulty ; the tenant expected a 
reduction, but there was no standard to show what reduction ought 
tp^be made. T?ie landlord may say. You hold my land at less than 
its value, and I could get good tenants to pay a higher rent than 
that of which you are now complaining. But the tenant says, Wbat 
will become of my tenant-right P And as tlie value of this cannot 
be measured, there is no way of putting an end to the controversy. 
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The imoertain and precarious nature of the tenant-right was not, 
however, without sonde economical advantages. The interest of tho 
.ii««ocupier was not subject to those rules of law which protect and 
incumber the rights to real property. The tenant who wished to 
sell his interest had no diflSculty in finding a suitable purchaser 
amon^ the neighbours. Having made their bargain they proceeded to 
the office of the agent, where the arrears of rent, if any, were paid 
out of tho purchase-money, and the purchaser had his name entered 
as tenant in the books of tho estate, and thus acquired a perfect title 
to the tenant-right. As this right depended on the will of the land¬ 
lord, no other person Bad any interest in disputing the right. 

The tenant, although he had a valuable interest in the land for tlw) 
purpose of enjoyment, or of sale to a solvent purchaser, had no title 
that he could confer on a mortgagee or money-lender. His credit 
depended on his character, and this worked very well. He was free 
from the temptation to borrow money for extravagant exiienses, and 
the simple operatiop^ of husbandry did not require an extensive 
credit. His rent was paid at the times most convenient for tho sale 
of his crops or stock, and on any unusual strain on his resources l,h(^ 
case was usually mot by a delay in the payment of rent to his land¬ 
lord, the most indulgent of all creditors. 

The objection tj^t a new tenant cannot get possession of a farm 
without paying a purchase-money, and thus diminishing his capital, 
applies to every system which gives the tenant any interest in tho 
land bj^ enabling him to hold it at a less rent than could be obtained 
by free competition. The weight of this objection depends on the 
price of tho tenant-right, and the poverty of the classes from which 
the tenants proceed. In Ulster there was so much capital made 
by various small industries that, except where the price of the 
tenant-right was unreasonably high, the payment of the purchase- 
money left the tcnijnt'.sufficient capital for the proper cultivation 
of his land. It will generally be found that the Ulster tenant, after 
payment for his tenant-right, wilUstill possess more capital than a 
tenant holding a similar farm at full rent in Munster or Connaught. 

The evil of requiring a dotihle, capital from a farmer, one capital 
to buy a ^rm and one to cultivate it, is least, or perhaps does not 
exist at all, when the land is set at the full competition rent; it is 
greatesf in the case of a system of peasant-proprietorship, where the 
occupying tenant holds the soil in fee-simple not subject to the 
payment of any rent. The object of the Ulster tenant-right was. to 
create, a class of substantial farmers without impoverishing them by 
requiring too high a price for the possession, and to give a real 
interest to the tenant without depriving the landlord of all interest 
in the land. It left the latter the power of raising his rent to a fair 
sum, and of enforcing a proper cultivation of the land. 
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The Act of 18Z0 gave the custom of Ulster tenant-right all the 
authority of a legal custom, which it was no longer in the landlord’s 
power to alter. The more liberal landlords were punished by 
making their past liberality compulsory for the future; but the Act 
did nothing to define the interest of the tenant or to regulate the 
rights of the landlord. Everything depends upon the opinions or , 
feelings of the judge who tries the cause, and no man knows what is 
the extent or v^ue of his rights. 

Before the Act of 1870 the Ulster tenants were generally well 
satisfied with their condition. !Now a general discontent prevails, 
with a demand for increased privileges and property to the tenants. 
This is not to be wondered at. Agitation ceases or grows weak when 
concessions arc made to reason and justice. The arguments which 
obtained success cannot bo used in support of further demands. But 
a concession made to clamour and force never gives satisfaction. To 
obtain further concessions the same force and clamour will be used 
with additional vigour and confidence derived from their past success. 
The position of the Irish landlords is now very precarious. They 
have property, without political power to defend it; and that pro¬ 
perty is an object of envy to the electors, Ayho in case of spoliation 
will know exactly what share of the spoils will fall to themselves. 
The ruin of the landed proprietors is certain if they fall into the 
common mistake of yielding nothing to justice and everything to 
clamour. It is now not loss their interest than their duty to devise 
some means by which, even at some sacrifice of what they deem their 
own rights, they may give contentment to their tenants, or at 
least remove everything tliat bears even the appearance of being an 
injustice. 

With this view I venture to propose a system by which it 
shall be lawful for any tenant who pleases, in any part of Ireland, 
to acquire a “ Parliamentary tenant-right ” in his holding, either 
by agreement with his landlord or by obtaining a declaration from 
the court that his holding shall bo subject to this right. This 
I suggested several years ago in an essay published by the Cobdon 
Club. The essence of this system is that the tenant-right becomes 
certain, and that its value is determined by the parties thoTu- 
selves without litigation or dispute. It also provides for the 
case of a fall as woU as a rise in the value of land, and while it gives 
security to the tenant it does not divorce the landlord from the 
land. 

The system I propose is this, that the Parliamentary tenant-right 
shall be worth seven years’ purchase of the rent, and that the rent 
shall.be adjusted by the parties themselves, at the expiration of every 
period of ten years, in the following manner. If neither party pro¬ 
poses a change, which will most usually happen, the rent will remain 
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unaltered for another period of ten years, and so on from time to 
time. I am justified in thinking that this mil be the most usual 
case by the fact that a tenancy from year to year often lasts a con¬ 
siderable time without any change being made in the rent. 

If, however, either landlord or tenant desires a readjustment of 
rent it may be effected in the following manner. Suppose the rent 
is £60, which the landlord thinks ought to be increased to £80. 
When the time for readjustment arrives ho serves notice on the 
tenant that he will require this increase of rent. If the tenant con¬ 
sents the rent is forthwith increased to £80. But if the tenant 
dissents ho must give up the land, receiving as compensation the 
sum of £500, that is to say, seven years’ purchase, not of the rent 
which the tenant formerly paid, but of the increased rent which the 
landlord has demanded. This appears fair to both parties. The 
landlord cannot complain that the seven years’ purchase is calculated 
on too high a rent, as it is the rent which he himself demanded. 
The tenant cannot complain that the compensation is too small, 
since it is calculated on a rent which he refuses to pay. A similar 
privilege is given to the tenant if an alteration of prices or other 
circumstances should make him consider the rent too high. When 
the time for readjustment arrives the tenant serves notice on his 
landlord that he requires the rent to be reduced to £50. If the 
landlord agrees the rent is reduced to £50 ; but if he dissents he 
must got possession of the land, an.d pay as compensation to the 
tenant the sura of £350, that is, seven years* purchase of the rent 
which the tenant claims tq bo sufficient after allowance made for the 
value of the tenant-right. This mode of calculating the compensation 
makes it the interest of both parties to be reasonable. The land¬ 
lord by demanding too much increases the compensation which he 
must pay. The tenant by offering too little reduces the price which 
he must accept for his tenant-right. 

I shall give an account in numbers. The exact figures are im¬ 
material, but I give them to make the principle more easily under¬ 
stood. Suppose the rate of interest to be five per cent., the tenant 
holding a farm at £60 rent, and, having acquired a Parliamentary 
tenant-right worth seven times sixty, that is £420, has a farm for 
which £81 would be a fair rent, being the rent which would leave 
him a fair return for his labour and skill and capital. If the tenant 
is not satisfied with this position, and seeks to reduce the rent to £50, 
he puts it in the landlord’s power to make him sell for £350 a 
tenant-right which is worth £420. On the other hand, if the land¬ 
lord demands a rent of £70, he must pay £490 for a tenant-right 
which is worth only £420. Under those circumstances it is not pro¬ 
bable that any change will be made in the rent, imless an alteration 
in the value of the land should make a readjustment reasonable." 
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On this system tlie landlord and tenant have a common interest. 
If an unearned increment ** takes place the tenant and the land* 
lord get their fair proportions of the increase, for although the rent 
will be increased, that increase can never he equal to the increase 
that has taken place in the value of the land. If land discharged of 
all tenancies is worth twenty-one yjears’ purchase, about one-fourth 
of the interest in the land will belong to the tenant, and the remain¬ 
ing throe-fourths to the landlord. The exact proportions would be 
as twenty to sixty-one. 

On this system the landlords and tenants are partners. The land¬ 
lord supplies the greater part of the fixed capital. The tenant, 
besides his tenant-right, is the manager of the concern, into which 
he brings his labour and skill and the movable capital necessary to 
carry on the business. Instead of taking the accounts every year, a 
fixed .sum, settled by mutual agreement, is paid-to the sleeping 
partner, the landlord. The terms are liable to lie readjusted at 
specified periods, or the partnership dissolved, and a partition of the 
property is made in the simplest and fairest manner; one party makes 
the division and the other takes the choice. 

I believe that this system would possess all the advantages of the 
Ulster tenant-right, and would be free from every objection except 
that one which is inseparable from every custom that gives .the 
tenant a valuable interest in his holding. Every new tenant must 
purchase a tenant-right. This makes it difficult for any poor person 
to get a farm, and whoever gets it is deprived of part of the capital 
which he might require for its cultivation. This objection is best 
met by providing that the tenant should not be obliged to buy too 
great an interest in his farm, as imder a system of peasant-proprietor- 
ship, which would prevent any man from becoming a fanner unless 
he was able to buy the fee-simple of the land. For this reason I have 
fixed the tenant-right at seven years’ purchase, but it is a matter of 
mere detail whether the price should bo higher or lower, say ten 
years’ or five years’ purchase of the rent. 

In the same manner a medium should be observed in fixing the 
periods for readjustment. If the interval is too long there is a 
danger that a change in the value of the land might cause to one of 
the parties a loss of long duration. On the other hand, frequent 
readjustments are unnecessary, and would be a wprry and a possible 
source of bad feeling between the landlord and tenant. I have there¬ 
fore fixed upon the period of ten years as a medium interval free 
from both those evils. 

Tmiants under this kind of partnership with their landlords would 
be in a much more prosperous condition than if they were forced to 
become peasant-proprietors. Take the case of a man who has, in 
addition to his farming stock, a capital of, say, £420. With this 
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sum he can buy a tenant-right in a farm worth £81 a year, but only 
liable to pay a reduced rent of £60. He at the same time knows that 
he cannot be deprired of his farm, except on the terms of getting back 
a larger sum than he paid for the tenant-right. ^ 

Suppose, however, that ho was obliged to buy the fee-simple, to 
become a peasant-proprietor, his capital would be expended in the 
purchase of a farm worth probably less thaii £20 a year, as the fee- 
simple will probably sell for a greater number of years’ purchase 
than a tenant-right of equal annual value. He would also become 
subject to greater law-costs. It is not possible to make a purchase 
of a fee-simple estate, however small, as simple and cheap as the 
sale of a mere tenant-right. 

It is only by some vague hope of obtaining foe-simple estates 
without paying a fair value for them that the farming classes can be 
induced to belie’^O that a system of peasant-proprietorship would be 
to their advantage. 

Some assistance from the Legislature might be necessary in order 
to give full scope to this system. Every owner in possession should 
have power to give this tenant-right notwithstanding any settlement 
or incumbrance on his estate. The tenant should have full liberty 
|to sell his tenant-right, but should not be permitted to subdivide, or 
sublet, or incumber his tenant-right. This condition is not essential, 
but it would add considerably to the beneficial results of the system, 
and without it there would be difficulty in having all conveyances 
cheap and expeditious. 

It will be necessary to make some provisions to insure the tenant 
a fair compensation for any addition made by his outlay to the value 
of his farm. The tenant must not be obliged to pay rent on account 
of unexhausted improvements. This will not be difficult to effect. 
In most cases it would be accomplished by an agreement between the 
two partners, the landlord to contribute to the outlay in propor¬ 
tion to thifir respective interests. Thus, if it was necessary to build 
a house the landlord should defray three-fourths and the tenant one- 
fourth of the expense. If there is no agreement, or if the landlord 
will not contribute, the rights of the tenant may bo secured in the 
following manner. Improvements may bo divided into different 
classes, according to the length of time necessary to exhaust them 
or to recoup the tenant for his outlay. In case of any dispute the 
county court judge should decide to what class an improvement 
belonged. Every improvement is to be repaid by an annuity of a 
proper amount to be estimated according to its class. As long as 
the tenant remains in possession of the land without any increase 
of rent, his €njo 3 'ment of the improvement is equivalent to tho receipt 
of the annuity. 

But if the landlord at the period for readjustment should demand 
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an inereased rent it should be divided into two parts, one part to be 
equal to the annuity and the remainder to represent the rent of the 
land independent of the improvement. If the tenant agrees to the 
landlord’s demand, he will only pay the latter part of the rent. The 
former part he will retain until the annuity terminates by the 
arrival of the time when the improvement is exhausted. If any dis¬ 
pute arises as to the date or extent of the outlay it will bo decided 
by the county court judge. 

If the tenant does not agree to the landlord’s demands ho will be 
entitled to compensation to be calculated thus: first, ho gets seven 
years’ purchase of that portion of the rent which is independent of 
the improvement; and, secondly, he gets the estimated value of his 
improvements. There is no difficulty in carrying out this plan so 
as to do perfect justice to both parties. The judges of the land 
division of Chancery should have power to make rules as to forms 
and notices necessary to prevent the mistai^s that might arise from 
ignorance or accident, and to remedy such mistakes when they 
occurred. 

I may briefly state the object of this Parliamentary tenant-right. 
First, that the tenant should have a valuable interest in his farm. 
Secondly, that this interest should be settled from time to time so 
that the rights of the landlord and the tenant should preserve the 
same proportion. Thirdly, that the sale of the tenant-right should 
not require any expense in the investigation of title or the prepara¬ 
tion of the conveyance- FourtUy, that the tenant should receive 
full compensation for his improvements. And lastly, that he should 
have a good personal credit, as his neighbours would all know that 
he possessed his tenant-right free from any settlement or incum¬ 
brance. 

The assistance of a court of justice might be necessary in a few 
cases to determine the fair rent to be paid at the commencement of 
a tenant-right, but I believe this would not often happen, as the 
matter would generally bo settled by mutual agreement. Perhaps 
it would be sufficient to provide that the first readjustment should 
^take place after a shorter interval, say five instead of ten years. 

I have given this brief sketch in order to invite discussion and 
to giv& an opportunity to those who disapprove of the system to 
state their objections, which I shall meet by answer or submission. 

, M. Longfielb. 



WHY THE AMERICAN COLONIES SEPARATED FROM 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

I 

When James I. gave his royal assent to tho colonisation of Virginia 
and New England, he did so in the belief that the colonies could be 
governed by the Crown, for its own use and behoof, without fear of 
hindrance from Parliament. In point of fact tho colonies themselves 
generally maintained that Parliament had no authority over them 
because they were not reprc.sented in it; but at the same time their 
relations to the Crown were extremely ill-defined and vacillating, 
and as a general thing they doled out their allegiance with as scanty 
and grudging a hand as they possibly could. It was seldom that 
anything was declared coricerning their rights so explicitly as in the 
proprietary grant of Maryland, which declares that the English 
Government shall have no authority to raise taxes within the colony. 
In general, the colonists showed no inclination to press the question 
of the definition of their rights, preferring to do as they liked so long 
as they were uninterfered with, while making as few emphatic de¬ 
clarations as possible. It is peculiarly true of tho English race that 
the most independent spirit often takes this quiet method of asserting 
itself. In this way tho object is as likely to bo attained as in any 
other, while there is much less waste of breath in argumentative 
wrangling t^an there would be if it were felt to be necessary to 
settle every doubtful question by a solemn and dogmatic pronun- 
ciamiento. In this way, though there were occasional and local dis¬ 
putes between tho Crown and the colonies, even in the seventeenth 
century, yet anything like a general issue was avoided until the 
colonics had grown strong enough to maintain their own position 
successfully. As early as 1638 some of tho disorderly people whom 
the puritanical government of Massachusetts would not allow to 
remain in the colony returned to England with their complaints, 
and so worked upon tho King’s mind that a very stringent royal 
order was sent over, positively demanding that the charter should 
be surrendered. In reply to this order Massachusetts sent back, not 
tho charter which was demanded, but an energetic protest against 
the injustice of the demand How far this dispute might have been 
carried we cannot tell, for in the course of the following year the 
Presbyterians of Scotland began the revolt which cost the King his 
throne and his life, and for the next ten years very little attention 
was paid in England to American affairs. Down to this time the 
Parliament had not assumed any control over colonial affairs. In 
1624 they had grumbled at James L’s high-handed suppression of 
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the Virginia Company, but they had not gone so far as to call in 
question the King’s supreme authority over the colonies. In 1628, 
in a petition to Charles I. relating to the Bermudas, they had fully 
admitted this royal authority. But after the execution of the King 
in 1649 a new and somewhat anomalous state of things arose. There 
was now no King, and all the royal powers devolved upon Parlia¬ 
ment, among other things the prerogative of superintending the 
affairs of the colonies. Such, at least, was the theory held in England, 
and it is difficult to see how any other theory could logically have 
been held; but the Americans never formally admitted it, and in 
practice they continued to behave towards Parliament very much as 
they had behaved towards the Crown, yielding just as little obedience 
as possible. Virginia submitted gracefully to the parliamentary 
commissioners; but when these same commissioners seized upon a 
Boyalist vessel in Boston harbour, the colonial legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts debated the question whether it was compatible with the 
dignity of the colony to permit such an act of sovereignty on the 
part of the Home Government. It was finally decided to wink at 
the proceeding, partly because the Puritans of New England were 
on general principles friendly to the Puritan Parliament and 
hostile to the Royalists, partly because the Parliament, reciprocating 
this friendly feeling, was inclined to favour New England in its 
commercial legislation, and it was thought to be impolitic to quarrel 
with one’s bread and butter. At the same time the question of the 
constitutional supremacy of Parliament over the colonies was not 
pressed to a direct issue. In 1651 Parliament ordered Massachusetts 
to surrender its charter and take out a new one, in which the rela¬ 
tions of the colony to the Hoinc Government should be made the 
subject of fresh and more precise definition. To this request the 
colony for something like a year vouchsafed no answer; and finally, 
when it became necessary to do something, instead of sending back 
the charter, the legislature sent back a memorial, setting forth that 
the people of Massachusetts were quite contented with their form of 
government, and hoped that no change would be made in it. At 
about the same time Massachusetts ventured upon an act such as in 
nearly all ages and countries has been supposed to involve an asser¬ 
tion of independent sovereignty. A mint was established, and 
shillings and sixpenny and threepenny pieces were coined, bearing 
oti' the one side a tree with the inscription Maasachmetts, and on the 
other side the inscription New England^ with the date of issue. There 
was no recognition of England upon this coinagOj which was kept up 
*for more than, thirty years. Though favourably disposed towards 
Orcnnwell, Massachusetts carefully avoided recognising his authority. 
When asked to contribute a military contingent for the conquest of 
tlift Dutch settlements on the Hudson, she courteously informed his 
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Highness that he might enlist five hundred volunteers within her 
territory if he could find so many willing to serve. The death of 
the Lord Protector is not even alluded to in the colonial records. 

After the restoration of the Stuart monarchy, Massachusetts per¬ 
severed as long as possible in maintaining this independent attitude. 
The crjael and ill-advised persecution of the Quakers in Boston called 
forth an order from Charles II., forbidding the Colonial Government 
to inflict bodily punishment upon the Quakers, and directing it here¬ 
after to send them home to England for trial. But it was a funda¬ 
mental principle with the Ifew England settlers that all offences 
against the laws of the colony should be tried in the courts of the 
colony; and accordingly the King’s message was not only disregarded, 
blit in direct defiance of it the law threatening Quakers with flog¬ 
ging was expressly re-enacted. At the same time the colonists 
thought it worth while to send commissioners to England to confer 
with the King and avoid a direct quarrel. The good-natured though 
faithless Charles promised to respect their charter, but insisted that 
in return they must take an oath of allegiance to the Crown, must 
administer justice in the King’s name, and must repeal their laws 
restricting the right of suffrage to church members and prohibiting 
the Episcopal form of worship. When the people of Massachusetts 
received this message they consented to administer justice in the 
King’s name, but all the other matters were referred for consideration 
to a committee, and so they dropped out of sight. Two years after¬ 
wards, in 1664, the King sent over four commissioners to adjust 
various troubles in Kew England, and in particular to ascertain 
whether Massachusetts had complied with his demands; but upon 
this point the legislature stubbornly withheld any definite answer, 
while it frittered away the time in trivial altercations with the royal 
commissioners. It might seem strange that such an independent 
attitude on the part of the colony could be maintained without pro¬ 
voking the active hostility of the Crown. But the war with Holland 
and the turbulent state of English politics throughout the reign of 
Charles II. operated in favour of the colonists. It was not until 
1679 that the easy-going King got his mind sufficiently free from 
complications at home to begin to realise that it was not compatible 
with his royal dignity to allow a little colony like Massachusetts to 
go on bearding and defying him with impunity. In 1679 the King 
sent out a letter commanding the Government of Massachusetts to 
surrender the province of Maine (which it had lately purchased of 
the heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges for £1,200) on repayment of this 
sum of £1,200. In the same letter the colony was enjoined to put in 
force the royal orders of seventeen years before. To this positive in¬ 
junction the Massachusetts Government replied in vague andffnsatis- 
faotory terms that the royal orders of 1662 either had been carried 
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out already or would be iu good time, while to the demand concern¬ 
ing Haine no reply whatever was. made. With such obstinacy as 
this it was impossible that the conflict could be much longer post- 
pon|^. In 1684 the charter of Massachusetts waslat last rescinded. 
In 1686 Charles II. having died, the charter of Gonnecticut'ulso was 
annulled by James II., and Sir Edmund Andros was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, Now Hampshire, 
and Maine. In 1687 the charter of Rhode Island was rescinded, and 
in 1688 Andros was made governor of New York j^lso, so that all 
the northern colonies were thus brought under the arbitrary rule of 
one nym, who was responsible to the King only. These measurefe 
were quite in keeping with the general tyrannical policy of tlfes new 
King, and the governor he selected for the A;i^erican colonici seems 
to have been a thoroughly odious creature, like himself. If James 
had remained long upon the throne it is very probable^vthat New 
England would have revolted rather than submit to the misgovem- 
ment of^Andros. But Old England by this time had come to repeat 
the fresh le^se of life which she had granted to the Stuart dynasty 
after the de&th of Cromwell, Tired of the disgraceful subservience 
of her kings to the villainoiis policy of Louis XIV., tired of Popsh 
plots and Rye House plots, and judicial murders like those of R\;^sell 
and Sidney, tired of bloody assizes and declarations of indulgence, 
and all the strange devices of Stuart tyranny, England endured 
the arrogance bf James but three years, and then drovijj, him across 
the Channel, to get such consolation as he might from his French 
paymaster and patron. No sooner did tho news the Revolution of 
1688 reach New England than the people of Boston rose in insurrec¬ 
tion, seized Andros and put him in prison, and prooeedei^ to organize 
a provisional government. So eager were the people,” indeed, that 
all this was done as soon as it was known that the Prince of 0rangc 
had'landed in England, and before it was perfectly clear that his 
cause would prevail against that of the tyrant. It marks the im* 
portance which the American colonies had already attained, that, 
before the Prince of Orange had fully secured the throne^he sent 
ovei^a message to Boston instructing the people to prescflPve'decorum 
and acquiesce yet a little longer in the government of Andros, uniil 
some more satisfactory arrangement could be made. But the indig¬ 
nant zeal of the people had already outstripped the cautious policy 
of the new sovereign, and Increase Mather, the president of Harvard. 
OoUe^ judiciously prevented this letter of instructions from being 
made |ftiblic. Affairs reverted to their old position before the repem 
of the (diarter, until 1632, when _^e new charter, granted by King 
William, was promulgated. By’‘this charter (which incidentally 

united Plymouth with Mas^chusetts) the principal changes were 
that no qualiflcation of churchy-membership, but only a property 
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qualification, was henceforth to he required of voters; the governor 
was to be appointed by the Crown instead of bdng elected by the 
people; and all,, laws passed by the legislature were to be sent to 
England for royal approval. To this charter, involving sulh a 
curtaili^ent of their liberties, the people with some grumbling con¬ 
sented*; and the rest of the constitutional history of Massachusetts, 

, like that of most of the other colonics, down to the period of the 
Eevolution, is simply a dreary and monotonous record of irrepressible 
bickerings bet^;^cn the governor appointed by the Crown and the 
legislature elected by the people. 

Ertapa incidents like these, which I have cited by preference from 
the history of Massachuseiis, because in the pre-revolutionary period 
Massachusetts was the largest and most powerful of all the colonies, 
and because, owing to the peculiar conditions under which she was 
founded, Ihe was, on the whole, the most haughty and intractable in 
asserting her independence—from incidents like these we may see 
that the attitude of the colonists, whether toward the Crown or toward 
Parliament, was dictated not so much by any nice theories of consti¬ 
tutional law as by the great underlying principle of English political 
life that an Englishman’s house is his ckstle, and tbht this house can 
best bo managed without interference from the house across the way. 
So far as the colonists entertained any general theory of the subject, 
however, they agreed with the royal rather than with the parliamentary 
‘ interpretatibn of their connection with the mother country. They 
did not deny %e paramount sovereignty of the King, but as 
Parliament conducted the government only in virtue of being a 
representative body, they denied that it could legally conduct the 
government-'of the colonies, inasmuch as it in no way represented 
them. By the year 1770 this attitude of the colonies hod ^become 
clearfy defined, so as to admit of distinct expression in a general 
theory. The political arguments of the Adamses, pf Hancocl^ dad 
others, were based on the theory that the British Empire was made 
up of various provinces, or departments, equal to each other in 
political v^ue, and each legislatively ind^endent of all the others, 
* '^hile all 8*^6 owned allegiance tq the King. The people of Great 
Britain were represented by the British Parliament, which could, 
therefore, make laws for Great Britain and impose taxes within its 
limits. In like manner the people of PennsylvAnia were represented 
by the PeimsTivania legislature, which could, therefore, make laws 
|br Pennsylvania and impose taxes within its limits. The* Penn¬ 
sylvania legislature could not make laws for Connecticut, because it 
in no way represented the peopl^of Connecticut; and for precisely 
the same kind of reason the British P^liament could not make laws 
for either Pmmsylvanm or Connecticut, or for any other American 
colony. If |;he Kmg wanted money from his subjects in Great 
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Britain, lie must ask his Parliament for it; if he wanted money from 
his subjects in Connecticut, he must ask the colonial legislature for 
it. For Connecticut to allow the Pennsylvania legislature to impose 
taxQ|( within its limits would be to make of Connecticut a tributary 
state, to deprive its citizens of the birthright of Englishmen, and 
reduce them to the political condition of Frenchmen or Spaniards. 
No less obviously would it destroy the freedom of Connecticut to 
allow the British Parliament to take the money of its citizens for 
public purposes. 

This very lucid theory simply gave expression to the principles of 
personal and local independence, for which Englishmen have in all 
ages contended. It was impossible to deny its validity without 
undermining the whole structure of English liberties. There was 
nothing in it which implied hostility to the mother country or 
disloyalty to the King; and if George III. had been willing to 
listen to such wise statesmen as Pitt and Fox and Burke, no seeds 
of political revolution need ever have taken root in the soil of such 
a doctrine. But George III., like all perverse and obstinate rulers, 
had an instinctive dislike for men of large and flexible minds and 
independent characters. Not great political thinkers like Pitt and 
Fox and Burke, but narrow-minded schemers or subservient tools 
like Bute and Townshend and North, were the advisers to whom 
he preferred to listen. The doctrine that taxes are voluntary con¬ 
tributions from the people to the government was one which he 
would no doubt have been glad to overthrow in England itself if he 
had only been able; he was at least determined that it should not 
be acknowledged in the case of the colonies. But the loyalty of the 
American colonists towards their King was loyalty of the English 
sort, and would not bear too great a strain. As long as English 
kings respect the liberties of the people the people profess to a 
great fondness for them; and since the Revolution of 1688, when the 
claws of the royal Hon were pared and his teeth drawn, the English 
people have manifested profound loyalty towards the Crown, which 
represents, in a symbolic way, their continuous national existence. 
Yet during the five centuries ending in 1688 the people of England 
had risen in rebellion against John and against Henry Hi., had 
deposed and put to death Edward II., Richard II., and Charles 1., 
andjiad driven James 11. into exile—so little did their loyalty count 
after all when 4t come into collision with their sense of personal 
independence. So the loyalty of the American colonists at once 
gave when it became apparent that the King was inexorably 
bent upon carrying his point. Some began boldly to inquire what 
title the King had, after all, to supremacy over this country, since 
onr forefathers came over here in great measure because the Crown 
could not or would not afford them sufficient protection in England, 
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and since they came in pursuance of their own ends and not in 
fiirtherance of any intentions of the Crown ? Some went so far as 
to deny that the ^scoveries of Cabot and Baleigh and Smith could 
properly give the British Government any right to contrdi the 
territory of North America. The original title, they said, was in 
the Indians, the English settlers had acquired the title by purchase 
or conquest, and the King had nothing to do with the matter in any 
way. These extreme positions were hardly defensible, however, 
either from the standpoint of history or from that of customary 
international law, and when the Americans actually camo to break 
with the King they planted themselves on much firmer ground. 
They accused tho King of entering into a conspiracy to deprive 
them of their liberties. “ lie has combined,” says the Declaration 
of Independence, “ho has combined with othent to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged by our 
law; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation for 
imposing taxes upon us without our consent.” The “ others ” with 
whom the King is thus said to have “ combined ” were, of course, 
the British Parliament, the existence of which as a legally con¬ 
stituted body possessing authority over them tho Americans thus 
refused even by implication to recognise. In rigorous consistency 
with their theory that tho Crown was tho only power in England to 
which they had ever owed allegiance, tho Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence lays all the grievances of the colonists to the charge of the 
King. It nowhere alludes directly to the Parliament, but by means 
of such indirect allusions as the one just cited it contrives very 
neatly to point to the parliamentary majority as to an irresponsibte. 
pack of conspirators engaged in a nefarious plot against the liberties 
of a portion of the King’s subjects. By wickedly conniving at this 
plot the King had forfeited his claim to the allegiance of this portion 
of his subjects, and they now proceeded to depose him, so far as 
America was concerned, on grounds quite similar to those on which 
in the preceding century the English had deposed James II. 
Nothing could well be more ingenious or plausible, and from the 
American 'point of view nothing could be more unanswerably con¬ 
vincing. 

But while we admire the legal and dialectical skill with which tho 
colonists laid all the burden of their grievances upon the Crown, 
we must not forget that after all it was the parlian&ntary majority' 
rather than the King that was the actively guilty party. , Except 
for theso “others,*' with whom the King “combined,” bf^ own 
tyrannical disposition would have been han^ess enough. The King 
of England has never possessed the right of levying a tax upon the 
meanest of his subjects, and it was not George III. who imposed 
u^pon the colonies the Stomp Act and the tea-tax. If the parlio- 
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mentary majority had gone with Pitt and Burke, the King might 
have stormed as much as he liked—^he could have effected nothing. 
In point of fact the Parliament did claim the right of legislating for 
the oolonicK, though there were grave differences of opinion as to 
how far it was considerate or expedient to assert this '^ght. In 
point of fact, moreover, Parliament actually had, at various times, 
passed laws affecting the commerce of the colonies, and these laws 
'had not been actively resisted, for reasons which we shall presently 
discover, but partly, no doubt, because they had never been very 
actively enforced. Moreover, although under the Stuarts the claims 
of Parliament to legislate for the colonies wore not admitted by the 
Crown, yet after the llcvolution of 1688 the case was different. The 
Stuarts- had pretended to occupy the throne by Divine right; the 
Houses of Orahge and Hanover confessedly occupied it by Act of 
Parliament. And as no stream can rise higher than its source, it 
would have been ridiculous for AVilliam III. or any of the Georges 
to have laid claim in any jjart of the empire to an authority independ¬ 
ent of Parliament. They did not lay any such claim; and accord¬ 
ingly, after 1688, the doctrine that the King in Council was the solo 
director of colonial affairs was quite exploded. From the British 
point of view, colonial affairs, like all others, were henceforth under 
the direction of Parliament; and this supreme authority of Parlia¬ 
ment was never questioned either by people or by Crown. 

In this way there arose a complete antagonism between British 
and American opinion as to the constitutional relations between the 
colonies and the mother country. 'With such divergent views, and 
with such an independent and intractable spirit on both sides, there 
was sure to be an outbreak as soon as any fundamental question of 
sovereignty, such as the question of taxation, was put to a practical 
test. Through the reluctance of the Engb'sh temperament to push 
such delicate questions to an irrevocable issue, and through many 
incidental favouring circumstances, the outbreak was deferred for a 
long time. It was deferred until the colonies had grown so strong 
that the task of coercing them was really hopeless. But this 
immense growth of the colonies itself introduced a new complication 
into the case, for it was a fact of a kind which the original Euro-' 
pcan theory of colonisation had not contemplated, and to which it 
was not prepared to adjust itself. It was a fact which profoundly 
affected the whole question of the relations between the colonies and 
the motljjier country, and it was owing to their utter failure to appre¬ 
ciate its importance that the King and his majority in Parliament 
peimsted with such fatuity in their attempt to force their own con¬ 
stitutional theory upon the Americans. 

According to the theory of colonisation in vogue from the time of 
the discovery of America down to the general overthrow of the 
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European colonial system which marks the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, a colony was a com¬ 
munity which existed for the purpose of enriching the country which 
had founded it. Interpreted in accordance with the barbaric notions 
of politieah economy which prevailed until the time of Adam Smith, 
this doctrine was fruitful in many curious results. At the outset, 
indeed, the Spanish notion of a colony was that of a military station, 
which might plunder the heathen for the benefit of the hungry 
treasury of the most Catholic monarch. But this theory was short¬ 
lived, like the enjoyment of the plunder which it succeeded in ex¬ 
torting. According to the principles and practice of France and 
England—and of Spain also, after the first romantic fury of bucca¬ 
neering had spent itself—^tho great object in founding a colony, 
besides increasing one’s general importance in the world and the 
area of one's dominions on the map, was to create a small community 
for the purpose of trading with it. And the great purpose in trading 
was to get gold and silver, for national wealth was supposed to 
consist solely in the possession of thoso precious metals. It was 
not understood that the exchange value or purchasing power of 
these metals must diminish with their relative abundance, as is the 
case with any other commodity; and it was accordingly supposed 
that the more gold and silver any nation could get and keep, the 
richer it must be, irrespective of all other considerations. The 
trade between the European nations and their colonies w'as arranged 
as far as possible, by dint of countless legislative devices, in accord¬ 
ance with this grotesque theory. On these principles the American 
colonics must buy more from England than they sell to it, so that 
after squaring up the accounts the cash balance may always be 
received by England. To attain this object more completely, and 
to prevent any other country from sharing in these benefits, the 
colonies were required to confine their trade entirely to England. 
No American colony could send its tobacco, or its cotton, or its iron 
to France or to Holland, or to any other country than England; 
nor could it buy a yard of French silk or a pound of Chinese tea 
except from English merchants. Thus the English merchants 
secured for themselves a double monopoly, a monopoly of purchases 
and a monopoly of sales. By a further provision, although American 
ships might bring goods to England, the carrying-trade between 
the different colonies was strictly confined to British ships. Next, 
in order to protect British manufacturers, it was thought necessary 
to prohibit the colonists from manufacturing. They might grow 
wool, but it must be carried to England to be woven into cloth; 
they might smelt iron, but it must be carried to England to be made 
into ploughshares. Knally, in order to protect British agricultural 
interests, corn-laws were enacted, putting a prohibitory tariff on all 
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kinds of grain and other farm produce shipped from the colonies to 
ports in Groat Britain. 

Begulations of this sort were of course very tyrannical as well as 
very absurd, but it was a long time before tho colonists felt them to 
be so. In point of fact they were seldom strictly enforced; but one, 
might suppose that, quite apart from the question of strict enforce¬ 
ment, the colonists, who were so sensitive about their liberties, would 
have resented tho imposition of such commercial restrictions quite as 
promptly and energetically as they resented the imposition of a 
direct tax. But there was really a marked difference between tho 
two'cases. Tho dulness of the human imagination is such that ten 
dollars extorted from a man through legislative interference with 
the natural course of trade, or through a debasement of the circu¬ 
lating medium, docs not begin to affect his mind so much as one 
dollar exteilted by a direct legislative demand for it. There is no 
subject,*' i^oreover, on which correct and enlightened ideas are so 
slow in penetrating the masses of people as political economy. This 
ia paril^ because the phenomena of production and trade, though 
fatniliar in some small c^gree to every one, are seldom comprehended 
on a truly great soale, and when so comprehended they are found to 
be really'* very complicated. And it is partly because almost every 
man has a selfish interest in some particular monopoly, the mainte¬ 
nance of which is not compatible with the highest degree of public 
prosperity, and his interest in this particular monopoly will warp 
his j'udgment on every economical question that may come up. Even 
the axioms of geometry would be disputed, said Hobbes, if men’s 
interests were peculiarly affected by them. For these reasons men’s 
ideas on questions of commerce and finance are very apt to be in a 
hopelessly complicated muddle; and there are, perhaps, no other 
subjects about which so much nonsense is talked, in which so many 
transparent fallacies can acquire such sudden prevalence, or in whidti 
barbaric prejudices inherited from a predatory state of society sur 
vive from age to age with such obstinate vitality. Horace Greeley’s 
argument that the burning of Chicago was a “ blessing in disguise,” 
because it made work for so many poor people, may serve as on 
example of the dire confusion of ideas which still prevails. If we 
read over tho speeches that were made by the inflationists in the 
American Congress in 1874, or by the “ silver men ” in 1877; or if 
we contemplate the marvellous patchwork of tariff legislation under 
whichft«American industries have suffered since 1861, we need not 
wonder that two hundred years ago the British Government should 
have thought it right amd expedient to impose the Navigation Act 
upon its colonies,, or tl^t the colonists should have failed to per¬ 
ceive anything wrong in principle in the commercial restriolions 
which it contained. The theory of personal freedom was in those 
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days—among Englislimen at least —werj far advanced; but the 
theory of commercial freedom had not even begun to dawn in men’s 
minds. 

There was s^till another reason why the colonists did not resent the 
commercial legislation of Parliament, as they afterwards resented its 
attempts to tax them. We have seen that the colonists always ad¬ 
mitted in theory the authority of the King; and down to the 
Bevolution of 1688 the regulation of commerce had always been one 
of the royal prerogatives. In the time of the Great Eebellion the 
Parliament had seized upon this along with other royal prerogatives; 
and in 1688 it became an estajblished principle that the regulation of 
commerce should bo henceforth in the hands of Parliament. The 
colonists would appear to have ^vitnessed this change without any 
great concern, and probably they troubled themselves very little 
about it. It mattered little to them how King and Parliament com¬ 
posed their differences so long as colonial interests were not fcon- 
spicuously affected. The right to make rules of trade for the whole 
empire simply passed from one British source of authority to ic^other. 
It was a very different thing when Parliament ^claimed the right to 
impose direct taxes on the colonies; for this was^ncN; invading the 
rights of the Crown, it was invading the rights of the coloitial legis¬ 
latures. It did not involve the mere transfer of power from one 
British source of authority to another; it involved the transfer of 
power from the colonies to the Home Government—from America to 
Engird. By attentively considering this fundamental difference 
between the legal aspect of the two cases, I think we shall thoroughly 
comprehend why it w’as that the colonists allowed Parliament to pass 
twenty-nine acts in regulation of their commerce, but instantly rose 
with unanimous and indignant protest at the passage of the Stamp 
Act. The one kind of legislation they might regard as oppressive, 
but they were not quite prepared to stigmatise it as illegal—and so 
they submitted. The other kind they regarded as not only oppres¬ 
sive, but unquestionably illegal — and so they rebelled. Their 
behaviour was that of a people no less regardful of established legal 
precedent than determined in the assertion of their liberties ; and 
the contrast finely illustrates the combination of intractable inde¬ 
pendence with patient decorum which is such a very marked feature 
of the American character. 

But while the attitude which the Americans assumed on these 
great constitutional questions is thus perfectly clear, consistent, and 
intelligible, we cannot be surprised at the incapacity of the British 
Government to comprehend their attitude.« As we have seen, the 
right to regulate the affairs of the colonies had been seized, along 
with other royal prerogatives, by the Parliament bn the occasion of 
the expulsion of the House of Stuart; this right had been exercised 
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in various acts restrictive «f colonial commerce without any consti¬ 
tutional protest on the part of the Americans; and why should it 
not continue to be exercised in other acts for the raising of revenue, 
especially if such acts (like the Stamp Act, for example) were not 
necessarily oppressive in character, and were intended to operate for 
the advantage of the whole empire in discharging a war debt which 
had been incurred for tlie common benefit of both British and 
Americans? This reasoning seemed perfectly sound to the average 
member of Parliament in the fifth year of George III., and I have 
even heard it urged in England within the past ten years. It was 
not, however, censidered valid by Pitt, or by the other great states¬ 
men who belonged to the parliamentary minority at the time when 
the taxation of the colonies came up for discussion. For plausible 
as it may have appeared as a legal argument, its plausibility after 
all rested only upon that old European theory of the nature and 
purposes of a colony which the enormous increase of the English in 
America had rendered quite antiquated, which prescient statesmen 
like Pitt fuUy perceived to be antiquated, but which George III. and 
the Squire Westerns who made up his parliamentary majority still 
clung to as firmly as to the Gospel. As long as a colony was hold to 
be merely a little commercial station created by the mother country 
for commercial purposes, it might have seemed well enough that its 
afiairs should be subject to minute parliamentary supervision, and 
it might hardly have been thought worth while to grant it a sepa¬ 
rate representation, though men like Winthrop and Penn, and the 
other leaders of American colonisation, never took so low a view of 
their work as this. In fact, the ample political privileges which had 
been conceded to the colonists at the outset wore hardly compatible 
with this narrow view. But, however this might be, the prodigious 
grow'th of the American colonies bud now rendered the application 
of the old colonial theory quite preposterous. The thirteen colonies 
in the year 1770 could in nowise be regarded as so many trading 
stations. They had become a great continuous segment of the 
English nation, including a populatioii of three millions, or more 
than one-fourth of the whole English race, for the population of 
Great Britain at that time did not exceed eight millions. • To, seek 
to apply the old colonial theory to so considerable a portion of the 
English world was as absurd as the attempt of John Willet, the inn¬ 
keeper in Barmhy Jiudge^ to recover his grown-up runaway son by 
advertising him as a child of tender years. This surprising develop¬ 
ment of the colonies essentially modified the legal aspects of the case, 
and gave to the Stamp Act the appearance of an attempt to disfran¬ 
chise three millions of English subjects in a body. Commenting on 
James Otis's position that ‘^taxation without representation is 
tyranny," the Tories in Parliwnent observed that to concede it would 
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be to admit tbe necessity of parliamenta|y reform, since many large 
and important boroughs in England were unrepresented, but wore 
not therefore considered exempt from taxation. This was very true; 
so true that fee victory of the Americans was one of the things whieh 
soon aftorwaids began to make Liberal statesmen in England look 
upon^ parliamentary reform as a necessity. But the Tories who 
urged this argument quite misconceived the dimensions of the pro¬ 
blem. The Americans, they said, even if they paid their tax, were 
no worse off than the people of Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, or 
Manchester—large towns of modern growth which had not yet 
secured a representation in Parliament. These friends of the King 
would have shown a much more just appreciation of the case if they 
had asked themselves what would be likely to happen, and what 
ought to happen, if Parliament were to shut the doors upon its 
Scotch members, and then proceed to pass a Stamp Act for Scotland. 

The contest over the right of Great Britain to tax the colonies 
began at a most auspicious moment for American independence. 
According to Mr. Green, in his Short Huttory of ihe English Peopky 
the history of the United States as a nation begins with the triumph 
of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham. In 1755 John Adams, then 
teacher of a village school at Worcester, jjredictcd that “if we can 
remove these turbulent Gallics,” our people will in another century 
outnumber the British, and all Europe will not be able to subdue us.^ 
In two ways the American lievolution was a direct and immediate 
consequence of the French War. In the first place, the total over¬ 
throw of the French removed the formidable enemy which for nearly 
a century had so severely annoyed the northern colonies, arid which 
had lately begun to threaten the south also. With the removal of this 
aggressive enemy, which had openly avowed its intention of keeping 
them for ever cooped up between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies, 
the English colonies hud now no foes or rivals east of the Mississippi. 
And after the collapse of Pontiac’s schemes in 1765 the power of the 
Indians also was felt to be broken. In the event of a conflict with 
England the colonies had now no cause to dread an attack in the 
rear. Nay more, so far as the French were concerned, they might 
now, in such an event, bo counted on for sjnmpathy rather than oppo¬ 
sition. For in revenge for the terrible humiliation they had ju.s' 
suffered, it was clear that the French would enjoy nothing so much 
as seeing England also stripped of her colonial empire in the Now 
World. Indeed, oven while he signed his name to the Treaty of 
Paris, the Due de Choiseul exclaimed that it w’ould be England’s 
turn next. So that in entering upon their great struggle the 
Americans could now reasonably hope for the sympathy and, as the 
event proved, even for the active and vahiable aid of the French 
Government. 


(1) Bancroft, Sist. U.S. iii. 143. 
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In the second ^ce, it was the French War which directly 
originated the quarrels that led to the revolt of the colonies. The 
French War had been incurred in the interests of the colonies as 
Xttuch as in the interests of England; it had saddled the British 
Government with an enormous debt; and it was thought to be no 
more tlian fair that the Americans, who had reaped such advantages 
from the war, should contribute their quota towards the payment of 
the debt. People in England, whose relatives had died on the 
Mononogahala and the St. Lawrence, and who were now burdened 
with taxes on account of this American War, no doubt thought it 
ineffably mean in the Americans to be so obstinately unwilling to put 
a threepenny stamp on their legal and commercial papers in order 
to help defray the war debt. Not so, however, thought the wisest 
English statesmen, who understood the nature of the constitutional 
admission involved in the use of the stamp. If the colonial legis* 
lators had been asked to contribute voluntarily to the defrayal of the 
war debt, they would very likely have cheerfully consented. As in 
Hampden’s case, it was not the money but the principle that they 
cared for. 

In the intensity of their o|>position to the claims of Parliament to 
impose a direct tax upon them, the colonists now proceeded so far as 
to deny the constitutional right of Parliament to legislate for them 
in any case, and they made up their minds to endure no further 
commercial restrictions. As early as 1761, two years before the 
close of the French War, the British Government endeavoured to 
enforce the Navigation Act; and it was then that the eloquent plea 
of James Otis against “ writs of assistance ” first told the Govern¬ 
ment what it might expect if it were to persist in such a policy. 
Here, cradled as it were in the French War, began the Bevolution 
of the colonies. Four years later came Grenville’s Stamp Act, 
answered by Patrick Henry’s famous ** Virginia Besolutions,” and 
by a general attitude of rebellion so menacing that in the following 
year the obnoxious measure was repealed. In the next year, 1767, 
it occurred to Charles Townshend that he might accomplish, by a 
duty upon tea and a few other articles, what Grenville had failed to 
accomplish with his scheme of direct taxation. In 1770, so unpopular 
was this measure, that all the duties except that on tea were repealed. 
The tea-tax was retained, not so much l^cause the Ministry cared 
for the revenue teora it as in defence of the principle that Parliament 
could legislate for the colonies. Thus, as in Mrs. Gamp’s case, a 
tea-pot (or rathej a tea-chest) became the cause or occasion of a 
division between friends. None of the colonies would take tea on 
such terms. New York sent it back to England; South Carolina 
let it mould in a damp cellar; Maryland made a bonfire of it; and 
ICasMichasetts. threw it into the sea. Thu^ in December, 1773, the 
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glove was thrown down, and in tho following April Lord North took 
it up with his bills for closing the port of Boston, and remodelling 
the government of Massachusetts. This, as the subsequent evento 
showed, was virtually the declaration of war. 

Into the discussion of the military events of the Revolution it is 
not 9iy purpose to enter, though in many respects this was an 
extremely interesting war, besides being full of romantic incidents. 
The attempt of England to coerce tho colonies was plainly imprac¬ 
ticable, both on account of their great extent and because of the 
omnipresence of their political life. To capture Paris or Vienna 
would be to lay France or Austria at the feet of the invader; but 
the capture of New York or Philadelphia helped the British very 
little, because the machinery of political life could bo directed in 
America as well from one centre as another. Permanently to dis¬ 
concert a people with the “town-meeting principle” so deeply 
wrought into their political fibre, it would have been necessary to 
occupy tho whole country; and this would have exceeded the ability 
of Gireat Britain or any other power. The true military policy of 
the British commanders was to aim at the American armies, and 
seek to disperse or capture them rather than to take possession of 
political centres or military posts. But this was no easy task for the 
men who had it in charge. None of the British commanders gave 
evidence of much ability, except Lord Cornwallis; nor do they, as a 
general rule, seem to have been very zealous in their work. Sir 
William Howe, in particular, though his military honour was unim¬ 
peachable, does not seem greatly to have relished the work of fight- 
ing against men who were still regarded as Englishmen. On the 
other hand, these mediocre commanders, despite the superiority of 
their troops in discipline and equipment, were opposed by one of the 
most consummately bold and vigilant generals the world has ever 


seen. 

In the survey which we have taken of tho relations between the 
colonies and the Imperial Government which terminated with the 
Revolution, I have sought to exhibit in a clear light the very 
considerable share of independence which ■Uie colonies possessed from 
the very outset. It may be said with truth that the War for Inde¬ 
pendence was undertaken not so much for the acquisition of new 
liberties as for the protection and maintenance of old ones. With 
regard to its liberties the English has been the most grandly 
ocaiw^ vative race in the world. Its political petitions and its bills 
J^hts have been the declaration of principles of self-government 
Wary with honourable antiquity. Its Magna Charta refers us back 
/to the liberties of Edward the Confessor, and the liberties of Edward 
but carry us back to the assemblies of freemen described by Tacitus. 
English self-government dates from prehistoric times; but what 
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other peoples have in the turmoil of ages partially surrendered, the 
English, by unremitting vigilance, have kept unimpair<^, while 
continually surrounding it with fresh guarantees of permanence. 
Whatever power, be it that of lord, or bishop, or king, has sought 
to infringe upon this liberty of the people, has swiftly paid the 
penalty of its rashness in disastrous ruin. The American War of 
Independence belonged to the same series* of struggles with the 
Barons’ War of the thirteenth century and the Great Rebellion of 
the seventeenth. It was the struggle of a portion of the .English 
people in defence of a great constitutional principle, and its vic¬ 
torious issue wiis a victory of English political ideas. It was in no 
sense of the words a struggle between one people and another, as the 
Seven Years’ War had been a struggle between the Franco of the 
Old Regime and England—two nations representing totally different 
theories as to how the work of life ought to bo conducted. It was a 
war, indeed, in which, under somewhat different circumstances, the 
end might have been attained and the colonists have carried their 
point without the necessity of a political separation from the mother 
countrv. 

The question has sometimes been asked, What would have been 
the probable effect upon the material development of the United 
States if the ties of political union with England had not been 
severed, as might easily have been the case had Lord Chatham 
been Prime Minister with a strong majority in the House of 
Commons P It has been suggested that in that case wo should have 
become but a second-rate sort of nation, such as we are accustomed— 
rightly or wrongly—to consider Canada. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the differences between Canada and the United States 
were far more strongly marked a century ago than they are to-day ; 
and that, even had Canada joined us in our successful War of Inde¬ 
pendence, these differences, which date from the times of Champlain 
and Winthrop, could hardly as yet have been quite obliterated. It 
should also be remembered that the growth of the American colonies 
before the establishment of independence was quite as rapid as the 
growth of the United States has been since that event. And it is 
difficult to sec what circumstances consistent with the preservation of 
peace and political freedom could have availed seriously to chock our 
rate of growth, whether our vague connection with England had 
been retained or not. 

However this might have been, it is easy to point to at least one 
political advantage, of quite incalculable importance, wHch grew out 
of our sibparation from England. The difficult problem of framing a 
federal union would no doubt have had its solution much longer 
postponed had it not been for the War of Independence, which made 
some kind of confederation an immediate necessity. The solution of 
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the problem, moreover, would have been needlessly complicated and 
encumbered by an attempt to includo in the scheme our pec\iliar 
relations to a British sovereign and a British parliament. The 
experiment of federalism was one which it was in every way desirable 
that the American people should try for themselves, in accordance 
with the peculiar circuipstances of their civilisation, and without the 
least possibility of outside interference. The experiment of fede¬ 
ralism, if we may so term it, as thus far illustrated in the history of 
the United States, is one of the most interesting and wonderful 
phenomena in the whole history of mankind; for it is an experiment 
whose results shall determine whether it is practicable for fifty or 
sixty powerfid states to exist side by side without custom-houses, or 
standing armies, or frontier fortresses, settling all their differences 
by law, and not by wager of battle. It is an experiment which on 
a very small scale Switzerland long ago succeeded in solving in spite 
of profound differences of language, race, and creed. The problem 
could hardly be approached for the first time on a great scale, as in 
America, save by gi'oups of people speaking the same language and 
inheriting similar social and political traditions. Among the great 
countries of Europe, moreover, it was only England that could send 
forth groups of people politically capable of dealing with such a 
problem. Obviously the experiment of federalism could never be 
tried successfully except by a people of long political experience, 
and among whom the principle of local self-government had remained 
intact. 

Such considerations lend thrilling interest to the remarkable 
series of events which resulted in the .acquisition of the North Ame¬ 
rican continent by men of English race. A crowd of new sugges¬ 
tions come up, throwing light upon America’s place in history. We 
may begin to regard the settlement of this great country by 
Englishmen as equivalent to the planting of some of the noblest and 
most beneficent of political ideas on a fruitful soil so vast in area that 
their powerful infiucnco shall grow until it sways the actions of men 
in all parts of the earth. To have established the federal system 
over one great continent is to have made a fair beginning towards 
establishing it over the world. And, whatever may be the case with 
peoples less advanced politically, perhaps it may not be too much 
to look forward to a time when all the communities of English race 
and speech may be united in a bond which allows perfect local 
freedom to each community, but shall require all questions of inter¬ 
national concern to be adjusted peaceably in accordance with general 
principles respected by all alike. 


John Fiskb. 
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An interesting route to the Pyrenees, and one not frequently 
followed, is that through Central BVance—^throbgh Auvergne and the 
Oantal to Toulouse. Clermont-Ferrand too is a good halting-place, 
whence the Puy de Dome may be easily ascended and a general idea 
gained of the curious volcanic district around. At Arvant, a few 
miles south of Clermont-Ferrand, you leave the line of rail which 
goes to Nismes, and enter upon that which passes through the 
mountainous department of Cantal, and after passing Aurillac joins 
the Limoges and Toulouse line at Figeac. This is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary examples of railway engineering in Europe. 
The road is for a great part of the way cut out of the steep moun¬ 
tain side; now and again it runs through a deep cutting, spans a 
profound gorge by a lofty viaduct, or leaps with a single arch over a 
rushing mountain torrent. Tunnels succeed one another with 
astonishing frequency, and one of these, the tunnel of Lioran, is 
considerably more than a mile in length, and is, at its entrance, 
3,700 feet above the sea! In passing through it one passes from 
the basin of the Loire to that of the Gironde. Ruins of ancient 
castles are as numerous on the mountain tops as they are on the 
banks of the Rhine; curious basaltic rocks, some surrounded with 
numerous stages of prismatic columns, which the French liken to 
organ-pipes, are frequently passed. For a long time the conical 
summit of the Plomb du Cantal is seen as a prominent feature in 
this remarkable landscape, the railway actually skirting its base. 
Next to the Pic de Sancy, the Plomb du Cantal is the highest 
mountain in Central France; it forms, as it were, the centre of a 
great number of volcanic chains, which spread out from it to the 
north, south, east, and west. 

The railway after passing Aurillac still continues to run through 
mountain scenery, but scenery of a richer and more pastoral kind, 
and the turbulent mountain streams unite here into broad, swift 
rivers. Within twenty miles of Toulouse the country becomes flat 
and uninteresting. It is somewhat remarkable that this interesting 
mountainous region ^ Central France should have hitherto attracted 
so little attention froih English tourists. 

From Toulouse to Bagneres de Luchon, in the Pyrenees, is a 
railway journey of about three hours, passing by Montrejeau, where 
there is usually a conraderable delay. Soon after leaving Hontre- 
jeau the railway crosses tthe Garonne and enters the department of 
the Hautes Fyr^n^es. 
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The valley narrows, and in parts from time to time some lofty 
peaks appear in the distance. Just beyond the confluence of the 
Pique with the Garonne the railway again crosses the latter, 
leaves the valley of the Garonne to the left, and enters the beautiful 
valley of Luchon. 

It is a pleasure, says M. Taine, to be ill at Luchon. Without 
going quite so far as this, one may certainly say that it must be a 
great pleasure to bo cured in such a place. Luchon is decidedly a 
town of pleasure. Everything is arranged to make life look agreeable. 
I think it is Cherbuliez who says that life is feeble in the nmc en seem, 
but here, at Luchon, art and nature combine to produce a mke en sekne 
which is quite irreproachable. It is as though the best bits of the 
Pois de Boulogne and the Boulevard des Italiens were thrown down 
in the midst of the grandest and fairest of mountain scenery. 
On each side rise immense mountains richly wooded to their very 
tops, and the valley is closed in by inaccessible rocky peaks, re¬ 
markable both for form and colouring. Between the mountains tho 
floor of the valley is literally an inhabited park or garden. Broad 
avenues of houses are partly concealed and shaded by double 
avenues of trees. Tho hotels are surrounded by gardens, illuminated 
at night by the electric light, for even tliat little bit of Paris life is 
not wanting. Dining-tables with brilliantly white linen and 
glittering plate and glass are laid out in the open air, and the pro- 
menaders and the diners walk and dine in presence of one another. 
Parisian waiters rush from table to table, and Spanish and Parisian 
beauties with Parisian toilettes adorn these tables. Magnificent 
hotels, comfortable clubs, excellent food and cooking, really fine 
music in the most tastefully arranged of pleasure grounds in front of 
the bath establishment, gay flags and banners floating in the air— 
for it is rare that there is not some fSte or other to excuse such a dis¬ 
play ; and on the particular occasion I speak of a glorious moonlight 
streaming over all—^suchis Luchon in fine weather and at its best. 
What it may be in bad weather and at its worst I cannot say. The 
houses around are all, or nearly all of them, elegant villas with 
tastefully arranged gardens. The horses which abound here, for 
everybody rides or drives apparently all day long, are quick and 
active, and the carriages are comfortable and elegant. Carriages and 
four are as common as butterflies; and the mounted guides (I doubt 
if any of them would condescend to walk) are got up in a smart 
costume, and have an off-hand, dashing mannexf equal to anything of 
the kind to be seen on the stage of the Op4ra Gomique. 

Luchon is admitted to be tjie queen of Pyrenean health resorts; 
but it is not a place for a poor person or a solitary person. If you 
come to Luchon you should take lago’s advice and “put money in 
your purse,” for here, and indeed in most places in the Pyrenees, 
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there is a thirst for the stranger’s money as great as the most 
vengeful thirst for an enemy’s blood. I heard a French lady remark 
that it was “ un vol organise.” The expression was a strong one, 
but possibly it was not altogether unjustifiable. 

One ought not either to be solitary, for beautiful and numerous as 
are the excursions around Luchon, very few of them are adapted to 
' the pedestrian. Horses or carriages and guides are nearly always 
necessary, and unless one belongs to a party of three or four the 
expense attending such excursions is very considerable. It must also 
bo borne in mind that unlike Switzerland, where you often start 
at a considerable elevation, in the Pyrenees you start usually from 
the bottom of a hot valley, and have to toil uphill for many miles in 
the hottest part of the day, as nearly all the higher points of view 
are at a great distance from one’s starting-point. The people, then, 
who come here for health ought to bring some of their family or 
friends with them, or bring introductions to families already here. 
It is remarked with astonishment by the physicians and hotd-keepors 
at Luchon that so few English come hero, while many go to Aix; 
yet for a sulphur-bath Luchon stands pre-eminent in all respects— 
f<^ the abundance and variety of its springs, the quantity of water 
they afford, their composition and range of temperature. It is 
situated at an elevation of over two thousand feet above the sea, has 
a mild climate, and in the months of May, June, and September 
a fresh and somewhat bracing air. In July and August it can be 
very hot, and it is during these months that it is crowded with 
Parisians and Spanish ; but even in August the mornings and 
evenings are often deliciously fresh. 

The springs of Luchon, like those of most of the Pyrenean spas, 
are sulphur springs; but it is claimed especially for Luchon that 
owing to the great number of its sources, the great quantity of 
water they yield, and the variations in their composition and tem¬ 
perature, it is possible here, by having recourse to one spring after 
another, and by blending different springs, or by the mere extent 
of choice, to vary and graduate and adapt the treatment to a great 
variety of casosmnd every kind of constitution and temperament. 

lie waters have the well-known smell and taste of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but chemical analysis shows that there is but a small 
quantity of this gas in them. The chief amount of sulphur which 
they contain is in combination with sodium, as sodium sulphide. 
There is no doubt, however, that a considerable quantity of sul¬ 
phuretted . hydrogen is jpven off from the surface of the water in 
the baths, and the air b^r the large piscines contains quite one per 
cent, oj'thia gas, so that breathing this air for an hour at a time, 
while swimming about jyi the water, may certainly have a decided 
th^^eutic effect. "sulphur compounds in some of the iq>rmgs 
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readily undergo decomposition either on exposure to the air or when 
mixed with cold water, and they then become milky from the pre¬ 
sence of precipitated sulphur. This also is thought a valuable pro¬ 
perty, especially in the treatment of some forms of skin disease. 
These waters have an alkaline reaction and a pleasant soft feeling to 
the skin. Besides other mineral constituents to which little importance 
is attached, they contuiu organic matter, which is found deposited* 
often in combination with sulphur, in the Teservoirs and conduits of 
the water. There exist also some iron springs in the environs of 
Luchon; the principal one, and the best and pleasantest, on nccouBt 
of the carbonic acid it contains, is that at Sourrouille, Some persons 
drink it at table mixed with wine. The springs at Luchon are so 
numerous that it has been found convenient to classify them, accord¬ 
ing to their amount of sulphuration and their temperature, into 
eight groups. The hottest are the Bayen (68° C., or 154° F.), JRr^, 
No. 1. (60° 0^, or 140° F.), Groite StipMcure (58*4° C., or 137° F.), 
and Reine (57*0° 0., or 135° F.). These have, of course, to bo 
cooled or mixed with springs of lower temperature before they can 
be used for bathing purposes. But for the purpose of what is called 
Hmes shhes, or dry vapour baths, and for the %alk» (TinhaMiot^f 
their high temperature is altogether advantageous; the atmosphere 
in one of these salks can be raised to 46° C., i.e. 117° F., by allowing 
the vapour of the mineral water to spread freely through it. There 
arc no less than twenty-two huvettm, or places whore the waters of 
the different springs can be drunk, and these are supplied from four 
of the eight groups to which I have referred. Three of the huvettes 
are in the establishment itself, nineteen are in what is termed the 
“Promenoir dcs Buvettes,” a pleasant covered walk behind the 
building, and four are situated about a hundred yards froin it under 
an exceedingly pretty rustic kiosquCt w'hich is called the “ Buvette 
dn Pr^,” placed on an elevation in the park w'hich commands a 
charming view. Hero there are tw'o mlk& appropriated to gargling, 
an important process at all these sulphur baths, and it has also a little 
salon au premier, Where one can sit and enjoy the view. A number 
of bottles of syrups of different kinds surround tBB burettes, and 
these are added by most persons to the waters to lessen their dis¬ 
agreeable taste. Patients often begin here, as elsewhere in F|jrance, 
by very small doses of the waters—a third or half a glass twice a 
day—and this is very slowly and cautiously increased, for some 
digestions are readily disturbed by sulphur waters; they are taken 
fasting before breakfast and during the hou^ or two which precede 
dinner. Drinking the water is, however, but a small part^ of the 
various curative processes which are made use of at Luchon.. The 
EtabHssement Thermal is a handsome building, elaborately fitted up 
with aU the appliances necessary for utilising the' waters according 
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to tHe most approved methods. It has well-appointed salks ^inhala 
iwn and pulverisation, others for vapour baths, others for humage, 
i.e. for breathing through tubes the hot vapour given off by tnc 
springs. There are eleven different sets of baths in separate 
pavilions, supplied from different sources, and so arranged that the 
bather can take his bath with or without an atmosphere of vapour. 
A hundred and twenty of the baths are of marble, each furnished 
with a local douche. There is also a special department for the 
various sorts of douches, two small piscines for men and the other 
for women, and another large piseiue de natation. Altogether it is 
one of the most complete bathing establishments in Europe. The 
great central hall of the Etablissement, the “ Salle des Pas Perdus,** 
is constructed of white marble, the walls handsomely decorated with 
frescoes, and it is conveniently furnished with chairs and lounges 
and tables, supplied with a number of French and other newspapers. 
To this fine, well-furnished hall the public are admitted free, and 
they can lounge there for hours reading the papers if they are so 
disposed. 

In the next place let us inquire what are the cases to which the 
treatment at Luchon is applicable. Chronic diseases of the skin, 
and of these especially chronic eczema, form perhaps the major part 
oHhe cases which come to Luchon for treatment. Other chronic 
* skin diseases, often improve considerably here, but they do not yield 
the same satisfactory result as cases of eczema. Chronic muscular 
rheumatism is often relieved here, as indeed at most thermal 
spas. Certain diseases of the glands, and especially of the bones, 
derive benefit, often in a marked degree, at Luchon. The waters of 
Luchon are also reported to be, like those of Bareges, of great 
efficiency in the treatment of gun-shot wounds. Several ambu¬ 
lances were established here after the Franco-German war, and 
excellent results are said to have been obtained from treatment by 
the sulphur waters. It is quite likely that they exercise a useful 
antiseptic action in such cases. Foreign bodies are stated to be 
extracted from the wounds by the influence of the baths. Cases of 
lead and mercurial poisoning are said to be cured here. Chronic 
affections of the throat, the ears, and the nose are laT<^ly and 
successfully treated by these waters, applied usually in the form 
of pulverisation and local douches. The source named the Pr4 is 
gaining a repute for the relief of chronic chest affections, as bron- 
^itis, larjmgitis, and all catarrhal conditions of the air passages. 
So&ie special maladies, to which I need not now allude farther, are 
deai[t mth s^ccessfrdly at Luchon. Bagneres de Luchon then is a 
ihenn^ action of much importance and attractiveness, and one that 
should not be o'^erlooked by English doctors and English patients. 

«. Btgorre ^pijrasents a great contrast to Bagnkrea de Luchon. 
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A a a permanently inhabited town it is larger, but as a thermal 
station it has much less to recommend it, and it has the appearancq 
of being much less frequented. After Luchon, it presents quite the 
aspect of a rural retreat; though here also there is a little bit of 
Paris, but it is rather a small bit of the Palais Royal than the grand 
BouleYard. Indeed, the stalls in the Promenade des Ooustous, with 
their bad cutlery, cheap jewellery, and lottery tables, scarcely merit 
a comparison with anything Parisian. 

The bath establishment is insignificant as compared with that at 
Luchon, and need not be described. The waters are very feebly 
mineralised, of a comparatively low temperature (32° C.), and do not 
contain sulphur. They are used chiefly as baths, and are thought 
to be especially valuable in cases of hypermsthesia, in excited and 
feeble nervous systems; in such cases they are reported to produce 
remarkable calming and sedative effects. They are, in consequence, 
much resorted to by delicate ladies with hysterical and other dis¬ 
turbed conditions of the nervous system. Daily immersions for some 
time in tepid water have no doubt, in many cases, a very soothing 
effect, and this influence is no doubt aided and augmented by the 
culm, unexciting life, the mild mountain climate, and the agreeable 
surrounding scenery. The town lies at an elevation of about 1,890 
feet above the sea, on the left bank of the Adour, in a charming 
situation near the opening of the valley of Carapan, and overlooking 
the rich plain of Tarbes. It is not in the mountains liko the other 
Pyrenean spas, but is situated just where the lesser elevations begin 
to rise from the plains. It is amongst the outposts of the great 
central chain. Its pleasant climate and attractive scenery, and its 
accessibility by railway, make it a much-frequented resort of the 
permanent winter residents in Pau; there they escape the great 
summer heat of the latter place. Bagneres de Bigorre is especially 
rich in Roman remains. “ The Romans,” says M. Taine, “ a people 
as civilised and as bored as we are, came as we do to Bagndres. Romo 
has left her traces everywhere at Bagneres. The pleasantest of these 
relics of antiquity are the monuments which the patients who were 
cured there erected to the Nymphs, and the inscriptions upon which 
still exist. Reclining in their marble baths, they felt the healing 
virtue of the beneficent goddess spread through their limbs; their 
eyes half-closed, dozing in the soft embrace of the tepid spring, they 
heard the mysterious source, felling drop bjp’ drop, in monotonous 
chant, from the bosom of its mother rock; they saw the surface of 
the efl^sed water glisten around them with its pale green ripples; 
and there passed before them, like a vision, the strange look and the' 
magic voice of the unknown divinity who visited the light in orddt to 
bring health to unhappy mortals.” 

Gauterets is, perhaps, at the present time the mos^ popidar of 
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Pyrenean spas when regarded from a purely medical point of Tiew. 
•It is not a resort of fashion and pleasure like Luchon, but most of 
the Tisitors to Cauterets eome with a serious purpose. 

People who visit Oauterets, at any rate if they avail themselves of 
the railroad, must needs pass by Lourdes; and they may encounter, 
as I did, on a fiercely hot day in August, a long train packed full 
of pilgrims returning firom a visit to that shrine. To those who 
have only read of pilgrimages, the word probably calls up in the 
mind a picture not without some romantic colouring. They associate 
it with pious toil and faithful sacrifice, picturesque costumes, and 
venerable men and holy wommi! It may have been so in the Middle 
Ages, but, alas I the reality of the nineteenth century is something 
very different. A modern pilgrimage is more like a crowded Crystal 
Palace train on a bank holiday: say a gathering of Foresters, and 
the likeness will be more complete, for each pilgrim, like the 
Forester, wears a badge. The train pulls up, and the pilgrims rush 
out, hot, dusty, and perspiring, in search of water. They are a 
vulgar and noisy crowd. They have all the badge of the sacre' cawr. 
There are many priests among them, and quite without prejudice it 
may be said, that it would be difficult to find a less intelligent, more 
common-place, and really common-looking class of men. Indeed, I 
looked for some intelligent, pleasant face amongst the crowd, dnd I 
looked in vain. 

At Lourdes a short branch line runs off from that between Pau 
and Toulouse to Pierrefitte, at which place diligences meet the trains 
to convey passengers to Cauterets, or to St. SauVeur and Borages. 
From Pierrefitte to Oauterets is a drive of about seven miles; and 
the road bifurcates almost immediately on leaving Pierrefitte, that 
to the left going to St. Sauveur, that to the right at once commencing 
the ascent to Cauterets. The road ascends, nearly the whole of the. 
way, through a picturesque v£dley, dominated by lofty peaks, ragged 
and wild in parts. The road is here and there cut out of the side of 
the rock at a dizzy height above the foaming torrent, the Gave of 
Cauterets, rushing along beneath. As we' approach Cauterets the 
vaUey widens, and finally discloses the little town situated at the 
bottom of a narrow basin', surrounded nearly on all sides by lofty 
summits frowning down from immense heights on the small towq 
which lies crouched between the bases of the mountains. Several 
moxmiain valleys op^ into this basin, and lead to wild and pic> 
tu|esqne exoursion»<into the very heart of the Pyrenees; none of them 
Me carriage roads except that leading to Pierrefitte. Oauterets is 
thus qni^in the mountains^ its elevation being a little over 3,000 feet; 
it# however, is scarcely so bracing as might be expected in 

apbM^'Oi this elevation. It is so much shut in on all sides by high 
, mquntaims that it is capable of becoming very hot and close in certain 
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conditions of atmosphere. The mornings and evenings are, however, 
firesh and plj^sant, especially before the end of June and after 
August. The basin of Oauterets is very prone, like other pl|ioe8 of 
this medium elevation, to become somewhat suddenly filled with 
clouds, whieh may linger long, and give rather a dull and sad aspect 
to the Httle town. The climate is also rainy, and subject to sudden 
changes of temperature. 

The reputation of Oauterets as a health resort is very ancient. 
M. Tame tells us that Julius Cassar is said .to have been restored to 
health by the spring named after him “ C^sar,” and Abarca, King 
of Aragon, by the spring on that account named “du Roi.” It 
was here that Marguerite de Kavarr^, sister of Francois I., a distin¬ 
guished example of the race of ** superior women,” wrote the chief 
part of the Meptam&ron. She came hero with “ her court, her poets, 
her musicians,” interested in all subjects, reading Greek, learning 
Hebrew, and delighting in theological discussion; at the same time, 
tender and simple: “ line imagination mesurde, un cocur dc femme 
d6vou4 et in^puisablo en d4voAments, beaucoup de nature!, de clarte, 
d’aisance. Tart dc conter et de sourire, la malice agr^able et jamais 
m^chante.” Such is the attractive picture M. Taine gives of Mar¬ 
guerite de Navarre at Oauterets. 

Tlie waters of Oauteretii are sulphur waters, like those of Luchon, 
but they are considered to be milder in their action and more seda¬ 
tive. They are efficacious, like those of Luchon, in diseases of the 
skin, in scrofulous afifections, in chronic throat ailments, and espe¬ 
cially in chronic diseases of the respiratory organs. I asked one of 
the leading physicians at Oauterets what they did with consumptive 
patients there. We cure them,” he replied, and ho expressed great 
astonishment that we English physicians did not send more phthi- 
isical patients to be ** cured ” at Oauterets. But beyond this general 
statement I was not able to procure any definite demonstrative 
evidence of the cure of such cases at Oauterets. It is not easy, of 
course, to produce such evidence at the m.oment it may be asked for, 
and credit must be given to the medical men who practise there for 
intelligence and honesty; and their testimony is so strong in favour 
of the great amelioration that certain cases of consumption undergo 
^t Oauterets, that it must, I think, take rank amongst the health resorts 
to which persons who are affiicted with chronic forms of consumption 
should be smit. * 

There are a great number of mineral springs at Oauterets, and 
several bath establiAments, some of which, notably the O^sar, are 
most elaborately fitted with every appliance that modern science has 
suggested in the use of mineral springs—douches of all kinds, inha¬ 
lation and pulverisation chambers, besides baths of every, destaip- 
tion. 
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;, ■ 1Ph0: sourc6^ is espfetaally valued for internal 

.^tn^stration is La ^eiil^re .'' It is reallj. curious to /)ncoiinter the 
lierig procession of rd^nk^- coming -avaj , the RaillS*e^ Spring, 

which is situated iStt some little distance from the town; each, young 
'fli^ ’obl, sucking a stick of f‘. sucre d’prge & I’cau d? Oauterets.” It is 
iiiajmssible to ckplain satisfactorfly how the small quantity (some- 
. times only four or five tahle-spoonfuls twice a day) pf this somewhat 
. feebly mineralised sulphur spring can, produce the remarkable cura¬ 
tive efiects that are claimed fol* it. But that many chronic oatarrhpl 
conditions are greatly benefited or cured there seems no doubt. 
Moreover, tho good results obtained at Cauterets are not confined to 
the human species. “Horseef,^’ we arc told, “from tho studs of 
Tarbes and Pau, which are afflicted with chronic, bronchial, and 
stomach catarrh, &c., «&c., are sent to the springs at Cauterets, and 
are often cured there in a week.” ^ 

, Bans Bonnes is another Pyrenean health resort, frequented chiefly 
by" persons suffering from affections of the throat and respiratory 
organs. “ Ghaque sidclc,” says M. Taine, “ la in^decine fait un 
progr^s. Par exemplo, au temps de Fran 9 ois I., les Eaux-Bouncs 
gu^rissaiont les blessures: ellcs s’aijpellaicnt ea/rr iVarquehnsades ; nn 
y envoy a les soldats blesses a Pavie. Aujourd’hui elles guerissent' 
les maladies de gorge et de poitrine. Dans cent ans, dies gu^rir- 
ont peut-Stre autre chose. Les mMicaments ont des modes coramc 
les chapeaux. Un mddccin celebre disait un jour 4 ses elevos: ‘ Em¬ 
ployee vite CO remede pendant qu’il gudrit encore! ’ ” 

It is a pleasant candage drive of four or five hours from Pau to 
Eaux Bonnes. A little more than half-way, and just beyond the 
small village of Louvie-Juzon, one enters the Vallee d’Ossau, and in 
■tbe distance, high above the other mountains, one secs the Pic du 
Midi d’Ossau, easily recognised by its curious summit of two unequal, 
peaks. Within three or four miles of Eaux Bonnes the route bifur!!u 
•cates, that to the right going to Eaux Chau^s, and that to the left 
mounting to Eaux Bonnes.^ Tho village, about 2,400 feet above the 
sea, is situated in a somewhat narrow gorge stretching between the 
steep mountains which here hound on each side the ValUe d’ Ossau. 
The chief part of the village consists of three rows of imiformly built 
houses and hotels, forming three sides of a quadrangle, and enclosing 
a space Ranted with trees, and called the Jardin Anglais, where the 
inevitable band plays, and where the visitors walk, or sit and talk, 
or read, or work, as they may bo disposed. Beyond and above the 
Jardin Anglais is the Eiablissement Thermal, and to the right, built 
in a conspicc^s posPion on a terrace, is tho handsome new church. 
Hpre also commences tho remarkable and interesting carriage road 
constructed through the mountains which leads from Eaux Bonnes 
to A^gelis. 
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A oharficferistic of Eaux^Bojm^ ia tke passeasioTi of a very .fine 
promenade, kwiioh it begins at 

the Ca8mcH~a buildup* #kI; 'yet coimpl^dr—and;i8 continued along 
the eide^of mountain^ out of wbibb it iftt cut^ always on tbe same 
levdlj paraUid to, j^ut ' a|^ &a .bd^^suderable elevation '.above, tbe toad 
leading’from Eaux Bonnes to Edux Cbaudes,., It is planted with 
trees,'under the shade of nhich many, seats are placed commanding 
beautiful views of the Wallee d*i)fism. When it is,, odhupleted, 
according to the original design, it will, extend more .thah .Aree 
miles until it joins the road to Eaux Chaudes. „ 

Euux Bonnes, with its excellent hotel accommodation, its pleasing 
site, and the numerous interesting excursions into the mountakie 
which it commands, attracts every year a considerable number of tljd 
Parisian upper classes, who find a comparatively calm and unexciting 
and refreshing retreat there from the gay life of Paris. Its climate, 
too, is especially soothing; there is exceedingly little wind there, 
and I;was assured by an excellent authority that the air is often so 
still that one may pass days without seeing a leaf stir on the trees. 
It is, however, subject, like most other mountain stations, to thxmder- 
shnms and heavy rains. 

The quantity of water yielded by the springs at Eaux Bonnes is 
limited, so that it has never been tbe custom to use them, to any 
extent, as baths; the Grand Etahlmement, however, contains a cer¬ 
tain number of baths, as well as two rooms devoted to foot baths, a 
chamber for gargling, another for throat douches and for jmkerisa^ 
tion. There is also another smaller Etablmemcnt d'Ortdg, and a 
third Etahlhsement dc Bains dc SanU at lIydrotMrapk,in'wla.\i^ the 
various processes of the “ cold-water cure ” are applied. 

The principal spring. La Source Vieilky is^i warm sulphur spring, 
in which the sulphur exists in combination with sodium, having a 
temperature of 33*^ C., or about 92° F. It is to the use of this spring. 
that the good results obtained in so many cases of throat and chest 
disease are attributed. 

To spend three weeks at a pleasant station like Eaux Bonnes, and 
by so doing to get rid of one of those excee^ngly troublesome 
throats which are common amongst public speakers, singers, and 
especially clergymen (hence often called “ clergyman’s sore throat ”), 
one would think ought to prove an agreeable and popular,^.remedy. 
French people seem to be of this opinion, and ecclesiastics and actors 
and singers abound at these sulphur springs, but one meets exceed¬ 
ingly few English there. 

It is then for the cure of chronic affections of the throat—of the 
pharynx and lar 3 mx—that these waters are especially renowned, as 
well as for the cure of chronic bronchial catarrhs. It is also palmed 
for them—and the claim rests on no less an authority than that of 
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the great physician Trousseau—^that they are of unmistakable efficacy 
in cases of consumption; and this opinion is firmly maintained by 
those who have had manj’^ years of experience in treating such oases 
at Eaux Bonnes. It is, however, in the strictly local anJ limited 
manifestations of this malady, and not in those cases in which there 
•is obvious general constitutional infection, or in which the disease is 
rapidly advancing, that the cure at Eaux Bonnes is indicated. There 
is any amount of medical testimony forthcoming as to the efficacy of 
the waters of Eaux Bonnes in fitly selected cases of* consumption; 
while many of those chronic cases which by careful management 
continue to maintain a feeble but tolerable existence, by passing the 
winter in the south, &c., come year after year to pass some part of 
the summer season at Eaux Bonnes. 

Eaux Chaudes is distant about six miles from Eaux Bonnes by a 
good carriage road; there is also a very interesting walk over the 
mountains between the two villages, commanding magnificent views 
of the grand surrounding mountain scenery- The carriage road for 
the first three miles is the same as that traversed in coming from 
Fau. It will be remembered that this road bifurcates within about 
three miles of Eaux Bonnes, the branch to the right going to Eaux 
Ohaudes. When we reach this bifurcation we enter a narrow defile, 
sombre but picturesque, bounded on each side by enormous mountain 
walls, with a blue band of sky overhead. The road keeps to the 
left side of the gorge, often at a great height above the river—the 
Gave—^which five hundred feet beneath roars and foams along its 
steep and stony bed. 

We come somewhat suddenly upon the village of Eaux Ohaudes, 
a simple village of a few houses and hotels, most charmingly 
situated in the very bosom of the mountains. As a health resort, as 
a bathing station, Eaux Ohaudes seems as it were to have fallen 
asleep; it presents none of the life and activity and outward signs 
of material prosperity encountered in most .of the other Pyrenean 
spas. Its Etablisscment des Bains is almost deserted; there are 
haths, but no bathers; there are springs, but no one comes to drink 
them. The bath attendants invite you imploringly to avail your¬ 
self of their services; the rows of empty unused glasses mutely 
appeal to you to “ come and drink.” And yet Eaux Chaudes is one 
of the mpst picturesque spots in the Western Pyrenees; but it is not 
in vogue at present. The tourist comes and admires the beauty of 
the site, drives to the village of Gabas, most grandly situated amidst 
wild mountain scenery, the magnificent Pic du Midi closing in the 
horizon, and then p/obably returns to his hotel at Eaux Bonnes. 
But the patients at Eaux Chaudes are few. When the route inier- 
wdnmale between Eaux Ohaudes and the famous Spanish mountain 
health resort Pantiosa is completed—and it has been recently deter- 
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mined that it shall be completed—passing by Gabas and the Col de 
Portalet, Eaux Chaudes may possibly recover some of its ancient 
reputation. The springs are sulphur springs, as elsewhere in the 
Pyrenees, but they are rather weaker and of lower temperature, not¬ 
withstanding the name of Eaux Chaudes. 

Eai^ Chaudes enjoyed at one time some reputation as a “ ladies’ 
bath,” but St. Sauveur, near Barges, is now the resort jaar excellence 
of the French ladies. 

It is common, after a ** cure ” at one of the Pyrenean health 
resorts, to consolidate the results by a visit for a few weeks to one 
of the adjacent watering-places on the coast of the Atlantic; and 
Biarritz or San Sebastian or St. Jean do Luz or Arcachon are all 
conveniently situated for that purpose. 

The preceding is a brief sketch of a rapid personal survey, during 
the last autumn vacation, of a few of the most important health 
resorts in the Pyrenees. It is somewhat remarkable that few 
English health-seekers find their way to these thermal stations; yet 
they possess many attractions; most of them are in situations of 
great natural beauty, and surrounded by scenery possessing every 
kind of interest. The hotels arc for the most part good, and the 
natives civil. But there are also certain drawbacks which weigh 
heavily on the English mind. Even in some of the largest and best 
hotels in the Pyrenees—and I would instance the large and hand¬ 
some now hotel at Cauterets—there is an inattention to decency and 
cleanliness in some important domestic arrangements which would 
not be encountered in a third-class hotel in Switzerland. Then the 
Pyrenees are expensive, and if the natives are civil and polite they 
require to be paid handsomely for their civility. Moreover, you can 
scarcely move without a guide. There is hardly an indication any¬ 
where, as in other districts visited much by tourists, by which a 
pedestrian can find his way; indeed pedestrianism is not in vogue in 
the Pyrenees, horses or carriages and mounted guides being the order 
of the day. And no doubt in some of these hot valleys it is better 
to ride or drive than to attempt to walk. Then, again, you do not 
encounter in the Pyrenees any of those excellent hotels built in 
attractive spots at considerable elevations, such as exist in great 
numbers in Switzerland, and from which the higher mountains can 
be conveniently explored. But for invalids who come with a serious 
object, the life at such resorts as Luchon or Eaux Bonnes prelents 
much that is attractive and agi'eeablc. 


J. BtJKNEY Yeo. 



MR. BRADLAUGH AND HIS OPPONENTS. 

The Bradlaugh controversy has at the moment of my writing ceased 
to occupy general attention. Its future, if it is to have a future, 
will depend upon the course of the legal proceedings. Meanwhile, 
however, it has led to certain illustjrations of contemporary sentiment 
upon which I may venture to say a few words. Tlie true issue pre¬ 
sented is the perfectly simple one: Should an open avowal of atheism 
disqualify a man from a scat in Parliament? This question has, 
indeed, been mixed up with two others: whether, namely, Mr. 
Bradlaugh is a man of good character—which is a question for his 
constituents; and whether the present state of the law excludes 
him from Parliament—which is a question for the judges. On the 
first of these questions I have nothing to say; and in regard to the 
other I need only remark that when the legal question has been 
settled by competent authority the question 'wdll still remain whether 
the present state of the law is desirable or otherwise. If Mr. Brad¬ 
laugh is inadmissible, the harrier which keeps him out may ho 
removed; and if, on the other hand, ho is admissible, it may he, and 
indeed it already has been, proposed to erect new barriers. Now the 
general principle is admitted on all hands that a man should not be 
excluded from Parliament on the groimd of his religious opinions, 
and it would be needless at the present day to go over the familiar 
arguments by which this principle is supported. It is urged, how¬ 
ever, that an exception should be made in the case of avowed 
atheism ; and it is this proposal, or rather the mode in which it is 
defended, which suggests a few remarks. 

And here, in the first place, the singularly narrow character of the 
proposal is noticeable. No proposal is made to exclude atheists as 
such. An atheist who holds his tongue, and who has no difficulty 
about pronouncing a formula which is for him merely a set of 
empty words, may be admitted without difficulty. Nor can it be 
fdlrly said that such atheists arc to be admitted simply because their 
atheism cannot be proved, as we assume that a man is. innocent 
whose guilt cannot^ be established so as to satisfy a court of justice. 
If there were a serious desire to exclude atheists from Parliament, 
the straightfprward and obvious method would be to propose a new 
Xiet e^ry man qualify himself by a public declaration of his 
belief in. God. If such a test were carried it would exclude con¬ 
scientious atheists, and would be a stumbling-block even to those 
who were not conscientious; a public profession of a faith which 
they were known to reject would clearly be a difficulty, if only on 
the ground of their reputation amongst their su^orters. But no 
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one has dared to propose such a test. The only method suggested 
for deluding atheists is the ingeniously illogical Bill of which notice 
was given by Sir Eardley Wilmot. Since, it is said, Christianity is 
part of the common law, a man is to be disqualified, not for being 
un-Christian, not even for being an atheist, but for publicly 
attacking a belief in theism. It is quite clear, therefore, that even 
the most violent of Mr, Brad laugh’s opponents do not propose to put 
the slightest difficulty in the way of atheists unless they are atheists 
who have defended their opinions in public. No difficulty is thrown 
in the way of atheism itself, but at most in the way of overt and 
aggressive atheism. And that which gives point to this considera¬ 
tion is the notoriety of the fact that atheists of a different type have 
been, and probably still are, members of Parliament. Nobody dares 
to attack them, though everybody knows that they exist, and though 
the weapon for attack lies ready at hand. 

Some persons, it is true, may be daring enough to deny the fact 
of their existence. I have never yet been able to discover any fact 
which people will not deny if it is supposed to bo an awkward fact 
for theists; but I can hardly imagine anybody denying this state¬ 
ment with a grave face out of the pulpit or in any atmosphere 
accessible to the influence of common sense. Beputable speakers 
referred with all due decorum to the case of John Btuart Mill; and 
certainly it was a strong case in its way. The only thing which 
appears strange to me is that any allegation of specific cases should 
be necessary. There is something audacious about the tacit assump¬ 
tion that an atheist is so rare an animal that he can onlv be dis- 
covered by a careful search into the annuls of the past. There is, 
of course, a sense in which atheism is rare, and has been declared 
by serious thinkers to be impossible ; I moan the dogmatic assertion 
that there is no God in any of the meanings in which that word can 
be used. I am not aware that even Mr. Bradlaugh would make any 
such statement. But if atheism be used to express the state of mind 
in which God is identified with the unknowable, and theologjV' is pro¬ 
nounced to be a collection of meaningless words about unintelligible 
chimeras, then I have no doubt, and I think few people doubt, thstt 
atheists are as plentiful as blackberries. 1 am quite sure that the 
highest authorities in the Church are never tired ' of lamenting the 
growth of atheistic principles, and that philosophers of one school 
are never tired of arguing against atheism. I cannot suppose that 
all these learned persons are belabouring an imaginary adversary, 
or that there are such mysterious entities as widely-spread prin¬ 
ciples which are yet the principles of no concrete persons, or, 
finally, that members of Parliament are selected exclusively from 
the believing part of mankind. It would not bo . right, and I 
certainly do not tlijnk that it can be necessaiy, to cite any private 
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infonnation upon sucli a matter. I maj, lioweTer, say without 
offence that, being myself an agnostic (for reasons which I needidot 
here discuss I do not consider myself to be an atheist), and having 
had the honour of talking to a good many members of Parliament, 
I have certainly not found them incapable of sympathising with 
my opinions. Occasionally, it is true, their views might be most 
fitiy expressed by the words of a most honourable and active- 
minded gentleman, of whom I once asked what ho thought about 
the great question of theology. “ I have never,” he replied, with 
admirable frankness, “been able to bring my mind to take the 
slightest interest in the subject.” Nobody could be keener in dis¬ 
cussing political and social problems; but he considered theology to 
be as obsolete and Mle a study as astrology. This happy in¬ 
difference may or may not be enviable; it is certainly not uncom¬ 
mon. But at any rate I will venture to give as my guess, that such 
members of Parliament as condescend to deal in theological questions 
have very much the opinions of the ordinary cultivated Englishman. 
They are much too respectable, as a rule, to say anything shocking 
to their clergy or to their wives; but if they are not saturated to 
the core with the opinions which clergymen denounce as atheism 
and materialism, my experience must have been of the most excep¬ 
tional kind. 

I am not disposed, however, to labour a point which every candid 
person will admit. Open atheism is not common in decent English 
society. But a radically sceptical frame of mind in regard to 
theology is so common that the opposite state of mind is fast 
becoming the exception; and I have*no fear of being contradicted 
when I say that a majority of the House of Commons is either 
infidel or sublimely tolerant of infidelity. To try to purify such an 
assembly by excluding one or tw«' men who have chosen to speak 
their minds openly is to try to preserve the health of a town by for¬ 
bidding the entty of small-pox patients unless they wear a mask. 
The advocates of such a plan might boast of their regard for decency, 
but they had better be silent as to their respect for the laws of 
health. 

The simple truth is that, so far as the objection to Mr. Bradlaugh 
is sincere, it is not an objection to his atheism simply, but to the 
offence which he has given by his way of proclaiming his various 
unpoptdar opinions. The honest, stupid part of the church-going 
public feels that it has been insulted, and is simply anxious to re¬ 
venge itself upon the insulter. Nothing canbemoreinteUigible, and, 
in its way, the sentiment is entitled to a certain sort of reject. 
But .1 will not waste words upon pointing out its utter irrelevance. 
If Mr. BraiUaugh has maintained doctrines generally regarded as 
inunpr^, that is no reason for punishing him on a totally different 
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gmond. It is like flogging a man for picking pockets beca\ise you 
sJpect him of being unkind to his wife. It is equally illogicd to 
disqualifyjhim for his opinions simply because his mode of uttering 
them has been ojEEensive. Nobody would seriously propose a test 
for keeping out men who uttered opinions in an offensive manner. 
You, therefore, try to keep out a man for uttering them at all, 
though you know that the test will be utterly ineffective against 
numbers who really entertain them, and where effective will be 
just as effective against the most respectffd and sincere reasoner as 
against the most blatant and insulting. The general repugnance 
to Mr. Bradlaugh^s mode of expressing himself explains the general 
desire to throw stones at him, but is anything but a justification of 
a random stone-throwing. 

I will not dwell further upon this because the honest objection to 
Mr. Bradlaugh requires no explanation, and is not the most signifi¬ 
cant objection. There never was, and probably never will be, a time 
when the persecution of unpopular sentiments will not commend 
itself to plenty of hot-headed ignorant bigots. But there is another 
kind of opposition to Mr. Bra^augh which I find it difficult to call 
honest, and which is in need of a little more explanation. The secret 
is not very profound; but it may as well bo openly revealed. I 
speak of the really intelligent persons who have joined in the cry 
and done their best to stimulate the passions of stupider and more 
sincere people. His ablest opponents know quite as well as I do 
that the House of Commons is not a body composed exclusively of 
sincere theologians. They don’t really want to keep atheists out of 
it by any of their clumsy contrivances, for they know perfectly well 
that no test which they can devise will have meshes close miough 
to keep out shoals of unbelievers. Moreover, it is hard seriously to 
believe that they care very much for the interests of theological 
belief, for it requires a considerable stretch of charity to suppose that 
they have much of the article themselves. What, one would really 
like to ask, do the smart journalists and eloquent orators who are 
declaiming against atheism mean by theism P If they uttered their 
real sentiments, would they not shock their supporters pretty much 
as decidedly as Mr. Bradlaugh himself ? Nothing is easier than to 
say, I believe in God; and to proceed to explain that God means X. 
A very cursory familiarity with theological works would sufSco to 
show how easy it is for persons to agree upon a common symbol to 
which each section may attribute its own meaning. If any one 
wishes for an effective illustration of the process, he may turn to the 
first Provincial Letters in which Pascal explains how, by the adoption 
of a common phrase, Dominicans and Jesuits gave apparent imanimity 
to their attack upon the Jansenists. But even if the Jesuits were as 
black as Pascal painted them, I doubt whether they sanctioned a more 
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radically disingenuous trick than Mr. Bradlaugh's assailants. 
believS in God, they say, and you do not. Therefore we all have% 
least one article of faith in common. That you all have a word in 
common is undeniable; but I should very much like to know what 
common state of mind is indicated by the word. It has been main¬ 
tained by many theologians that all heathens arc atheists, because the 
gods in whom the heathen believe are beings entirely different from 
the true God. And the argument is so far sound that it illustrates 
the enormous variety of opinions covered by the single word, theism. 
Guo man says that he believes in God, and explains that by God ho 
means the universe. You arc not a theist, replies the orthodox, but 
a pantheist, and a pantheist is simply an atheist in disguise. A 
Manichee believes in a good God, but thinks that there is also a bad 
God. You, too, are an atheist, says the orthodox, for you explicitly 
deny the existence of one Supreme Being. A polytheist believes in 
any number of gods; but it is abundantly clear that a finite being, 
of doubtful moral qualities, is not entitled to bo called God simply 
because he is supposed to be, as a general rule, invisible. The 
believer in a “personal God ” generally declares that all other theism 
is a belief in a mere metaphysical abstraction which is as good 
as belief in nothing; and the deist explains that to believe in a 
personal God is to believe in a finite Infinite, or, in other words, in a 
contradiction in terms, and cannot, therefore, bo a genuine belief in 
anything. By what conceivable right do the people who hold the 
most varying and virtually contradictory theories of the universe 
consider themselves to form a unit for the purpose of condemning 
Mr. Bradlaugh, simply because they agree upon the use of a single 
sound ? 

This argument, familiar enough, and lying on the very surface of 
the question, becomes still more effective when one looks for an 
instant at its political bearing. We do not object, it is said, to a 
man’s speculative opinions (whatever that may mean); but we think 
that an atheist cannot be trusted in political matters. Now I cer¬ 
tainly hold that a man’s religion, if it be a genuine religion, is pretty 
certain to affect his views in every other capacity of life. I entirely 
disbelieve in the possibility of a man’s dividing his mind into two 
separate compartments, and keeping his religious faith in one and his 
political in another. But I should like to know what is the com¬ 
munity of political faith implied in the acceptance of theism? 
Is it not a notorious fact that there is no common ground whatever ? 
Theism and Catholicism, say some ardent believers. Cardinal Newman 
amongst others, are undoubtedly associated by an absolute logical 
necessity. A man, therefore, who is a genuine theist is bound in 
the interests of theism to support the rights of the Catholic Church. 
As a theist I will vote for anything that increases its power. No, 
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relies a Protestant, I believe in a God who inspires my conscience 
ana who inspired the Bible; and that God tells me that the Pope is 
Antichrist, and the Catholic Church the greatest enemy to all that I 
hold dear. My tbeism teaches me to vote for anything that will 
restrain its power. My God, says the deist, is a God who speaks 
to man at large, not to any particular sect; and the audacious 
attempt of priests and churches to monopolise God is simple blas¬ 
phemy. My tbeism, thei’ofore, teaches me to oppose every variety of 
priest or church. Since I believe in God, says the legitimist, I 
believe in the divine right of kings and the indefeasible authority of 
the old order. Since I believe in God, says Rousseau, I believe in 
the absolute and indefeasible rights of man, and regard kings and 
priests as cheats and tyrants. I believe in God, says one eloquent 
and able writer, and that belief is my only guarantee for a belief in 
progress, for progress must bo the rule in a divinely ordered world. 
We believe in God, reply a whole chorus of ardent theists, and that 
belief enables us to endure the spectacle of a world forgetting God and 
growing daily more corrupt in consequence; for our God has ordered 
us to seek for comfort in a world radically difterent from this. One 
man finds in theism the only safeguard for the rights of property and 
the sanctity of the family. Another thinks that theism implies 
communism, and on the strength of his faith preaches the most 
directly revolutionary doctrines. The teaching by which Mr. Brad* 
laugh has given the deepest offence is no doubt associated with 
atheism; and it is natural enough that assault upon old beliefs 
should be associated with assault upon the old morality and the old 
social order. But there are abundant illustrations of the fact that 
the most startling attacks upon all that we are agreed to hold sacred 
may be made under cover or in virtue of a vigorous and fanatical 
theology. Antinomianism in various forms is one of the natural 
embodiments of such a belief. 

What, then, is it W'hich the antagonists of Mr. Bradlaugh are 
really anxious to defend ? If we will not allow dust to be thrown 
into our eyes, and proceed to cross-examine these energetic theists, what 
common ground canive find in their creed? You “bdieve in God”? 
Good; and what do you mean by God and by belief? The only 
answer is a very literal “ For God’s sake, hold your tongue.” But I 
decline to hold my tongue, and as I know for excellent reasons that 
I shall have no answer, I shall venture to supply one myself. Of 
course it is grossly unfair to impute opinions to anybody, and I will 
freely admit that the creed which I am about to expound is not 
entertained by any person who disavows it. It is certainly not a 
creed which men care to confess; and perhaps it is not one which 
men care to hold consciously. I only say that it is one which a 
great many people ought to hold, and especially which many of Mr. 
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Bradlaagli’s angriest assailants ought to hold, if they had ^ the 
courage to look into their own minds. It is briefly this. There 
may be a God. Who woidd be fool enough to deny a proposition so 
cfl>viou8ly transcending all our means of knowledge, so easily con¬ 
vertible to the purposes of any school of thought, and the denial of 
which is so unpopular P But one thing is perfectly certain, namely, 
tiiat if there be a God he has nothing to do with politics. In 
theory we may believe what we please, in practice wo must behave 
—08 Butler says in regard to freedom and necessity—as though God 
did not exist. If anybody doubts whether this is a popular creed, 
he may try one or two simple tests. He may ask, for example, the 
old question, what kind of reception Jesus Christ would meet if he 
were to appear in the nineteenth century P What would modem 
reviewers make of St. Paul’s Epistles if they were to come out as a 
new book P If a preacher of some form of communism, an advocate 
of Dives against Lazarus, a prophet of a new order subversive of aU 
settled ideas, were to be shot or transported for sedition to-morrow, 
there would of course be a general chorus of approval. It would be 
equally a matter of course that any pretension from the assailants of 
order to supernatural powers, or a story of a prophet seen after his 
death by five hundred believers in Colorado, would be set down as 
the rankest superstition, and treated to the most caustic ridicule in 
’the power of smart journalists. Though there are a few Methodists 
and ignorant miracle-mongers in the higher classes who are still in 
the state of mind in which such legends take root, nobody doubts 
what is the view of ordinary men of sense about all such matters. 
I fuUy agree, for my part, with the men of sense, though I should 
think them strangely inconsistent if I supposed for an instant that 
they really applied different canons of belief to the superstitions of 
to-day and to superstitions two thousand years old. The God which 
interferes after the old fashion is a God in whom the modem mind 
can only believe by a special tour de force. But this is a trifle, which 
I only notice by way of illustration. 

Theism, in fact, seems to mean as a general rule one of two 
things—either it means attachment to some^^particular church, to 
some visible society which is held to be the privileged organ of 
diiiine influence; or else it means the rather vague and malleable 
bd^, entertained in some form or other by many men of high 
principles and generous sympathy, in some kind of providential 
snperintendence of human afihirs. Such a belief rather shrinks 
Any definite dogmatic form, and is apt to melt imperceptibly 
into oertiun analogous doctrines as to evolution and progress. Now 
I need not say that theism of the former kind, is held only by those 
antagonists of Mr. Bradlaugh who represent the more bigoted 
variety of Catholicism. €Che men of wbenn I am now speaking reject 
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tliat form of belief as explicitly as the most thoroughgoing atheist. 
They re^rd it as an outworn superstition, though probably as one 
which may be odbasionally useful. And it is the simplest mode of 
expressing their general attitude of mind to say that they reject the 
other form of theism with even more indignant contempt. For 
theisnr in this sense is used to sanction the doctrine which I should 
maintain upon different grounds—^that every sound political theory 
must embody a high moral sentiment, and go along with a sincere 
respect for the rights of human beings and a sincere desire to 
promote the progress of the race. Now it is, as it seems to me, the 
special .characteristic of many of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents that 
they treat such doctrines with their whole resources of scornful 
rhetoric. They regard the advocates of such principles as theorists, 
ideologists, and, to use the word which sums up the worst of all 
imputations in their vocabulary, as sentimentalists. They implicitly 
and elaborately deny that morality in this wide sense ought ever to 
bo considered by a politician. He ought, perhaps, to be faithful to 
his fellows and to observe his agreements, but ho should laugh at 
the very notion of applying moral ideas to international relations. 
They would think any man a madman who should seriously believe 
that the Rhine would be dried up to allow the passage of Prussian 
armies. They would hold with equal confidence that any Tnan ■was 
a thorough fool who held that Bismarck or Napoleon was likely 
to come to a bad end because his policy was rooted in contempt for 
human rights or justice. They implicitly maintain that force 
and fraud are still the cardinal virtues in the affairs of nations, and 
the most likely qualities to meet with the blessings of success. To 
get on in the world a people ought to brag about its greatness, and 
to hoot down any one who dares to put in a word for humanity. 
A nation which should be foolish enough to stay its hand, to refrain 
from crushing a savage tribe or supporting a corrupt tyranny from 
any silly scruples of morality, is a nation already marked by political 
decrepitude. 

I have listened to so many eloquent orations of this kind that I 
do not think that I sun caricaturing their substance. Of course, 
some flourishes about patriotism and public spirit are thrown in here 
and there to still the foolish scruples of British morality. But so 
far as I can understand the preaching it comes pretty much to tbta : 
that Gted, if there be such a being, helps those who help themselves; 
that helping themselves means tramplhig upon others; an*! that the 
character which really pleases Providence is that which collects the 
strongest battalions and uses them with the most sovereign disregard 
of all other people’s interests. As the old woman said of the devil, 

this is the way in which Providence behaves I don’t see much use 
in keeping a Providence at all. That peoplb who really hold such 
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opinions at the bottom of their hearts, and are not ashamed to 
confess them as openly and fully as they dare, should really turn up 
their noses at Bradlaugh because he says that he does liot believe in 
a God, appears to me to be one of the most singular of contemporary 
phenomena. Can they point to a single contingency in which the 
existence of God requires to be taken into account in forming an 
opinion? If not, why do they make such a fuss about such a 
trifle ? 

The answer, I take it, is plain enough. But before giving it one 
further remark must bo made. If Mr. Bradlaugh is to be excluded 
for atheism, it seems to be a necessary assumption that his exclusion 
is likely to discourage atheism. Of course, the simple, hot-headed 
bigots do not stop to consider that question. They simjdy lower 
their heads and inn at the red rag without ever asking whethejTthey 
are likely to trample it under foot or to help it to rise higher than 
before. But the more intelligent opponents of Mr. Bradlaugh are 
too wise for this. They know so wcU what is the true state of the 
case, that it would be an insult to their sagacity to advance elaborate 
arguments. They know, as well as I can toll them, that if all the 
secularists and atheists in the kingdom had boon asked how to 
advance their opinions, they could not have devised a hotter scheme 
than the Bradlaugh agitation. No reasonable person even affects to 
doubt for a single instant that Mr. Bradlaugh has succeeded beyond 
his expectations, if, as some people have said, it is his object to 
obtain a thoroughly effectual advertisement. Upon this point there 
is simply no room for argument. I sincerely regret the agitation, 
because I do not like to see questions of this kind carried into the 
arena of heated popular passions, and the most important of all 
^ controversies tainted by a flavour of vulgarity. But I will venture 
to say that one good result is likely to arise from it, namely, that a 
man who is an atheist will henceforward be less ashamed to call 
himself an atheist. An atheist will now mean a man who dares to 
speak out, and whose plain speaking has exposed himi‘.!to some 
degree of persecution, and yet of persecution which everybody feels 
to be supremely ridiculous. As an advocate tpf free thinking I am 
pleased to see any opinion which is honestly held gain a better 
opening for direct utterance. But one can hardly suppose that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s opponents share my view; and yet they are fully aware 
of the necessary consequences of the line which they have taken. 
They have done what lay in them to advertise the existence of a 
numerous body of atheists, and to make that body less afraid of 
pubUo prejudice than it ever was before. 

And now I may return to the question, What is the secret of this 
antagonism ? Mr. Bradlaugh’s intelligent opponents have no real 
prejudice i^nst his atheism, howev^ much they may dislike some 
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other doctrines which he has maintained; they would not dislike it 
if it were openly expressed by such a man as Mr. J. S. MiU; they 
do not believe that any measures which they propose are likely to 
purify the House of Commons from the taint of infidelity; their belief 
in God is to all appearance a belief in nothing but a set of words, 
and i^ compatible with an intense aversion to the application of 
theology generally Valued by sincere believers; and, finally, they 
know perfectly well that they arc not discouraging atheism or Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s influence in the country. What, then, do they r^lly 
mean ? Undoubtedly clever men often do very stupid things, 
especially when they arc blinded by hate; and I can give these 
gentlemen credit for hating Mr. Bradlaugh very heartily; he rejects 
a good many shibboleths which have more value in their eyes than a 
beli^ in G(^. But there is another clement in the feeling which I 
take to be more potent, and which is more reconcilable with their 
general sagacity. If they hate Mr. Bradlaugh they hate Mr. 
Gladstone with a sevenfold hatred. They see a chance of damaging 
him and his Government for the time; and for anything I know 
their calculation may in this respect be well founded. It gives them 
at any rate a lively pleasure to insult Mr. Gladstone personally, and 
to insult him on a specially tender point. Whatever weaknesses he 
may have, nobody has a right to doubt, or does in fact doubt, the 
sincerity of his religious convictions. Mr. Gladstone is clearly a 
sincere theist and Christian. It is, therefore, specially delightful to 
be able to couple him with the man who is most conspicuous in 
liis assault upon Christianity and respectability. It is charming to 
see “Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Gladstone ” printed in large letters 
upon a placard, to force the ardent believer to walk about arm-in- 
arm with the audacious atheist and to feel that if you throw mud at v 
one of the pair you are tolerably certain to splash tho other. I do 
not mean to assert that this is a mere personal antipathy, though, to 
say tho truth, tho intense bitterness exhibited seems at times to 
imply that it is not entirely free from some such element. But Mr. 
Gladstone is undoubtedly the type of much that is most vigorously 
hated by a largo party in the country, or at least iu tho upper 
classes. His antagonists must have been almost disposed to believe 
in Providence, if so absurd a hypothesis ever enters their minds, 
when they saw the chanco provided for them of blackening the 
character of the Minister on the one side on which it might have 
been held to be absolutely unassailable. And, at any rate, this was 
obviously, a question which required delicate handling to avoid 
shocking the sensibilities of respectable classes. The natural 
function of an Opposition is to make every stumbling-block for a 
Ministry as difficult as possible without regard to consequences. 
One cannot wonder that the,present Opposition should snatch this 
VOL. XXVIll. N.S. o 
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opportunity, however paltry may be the excuse. I remember that 
dirty little boys at Cambridge used to smear the gates through 
which one was to pass with filth, in order that they might get a 
penny for opening them. That is an application in a humble sphere 
of the regular tactics of an Opposition, and I dare say that the 
people who call themselves practical politicians will rega^ it as fair 
play. For my part I am inclined to consider it in ^s case as a 
piece of contemptible hypocrisy, and I hope that the not very pro¬ 
found artifice may before long bo seen in its true light even by the 
general public. 

This, in fact, seems to me to be the only aspect of the question 
which is really deserving of serious notice. Persecution in any serious 
sense is quite out of the question. Nobody will dare to persecute 
atheists or agnostics; they have too many friends in the opposite camp. 
Nobody will dare for long even to keep them out of Parliament, if 
exclusion from Parliament is to be considered by anybody in the light 
of a persecution. In one way or other the difficulty will doubtless be 
surmounted, and no harm worth mentioning will have been done to 
anybody. But I confess that I am moved to a certain indignation 
when I see a union between cynics and hj-pocrites; when the good 
honest blundering bigotry which still survives in the English race is 
used as a cat’s-paw by rancorous partisans who, for their own part, 
neither fear God nor regard the devil, but who manage to pull a 
long face and talk with edifying solemnity about the wicked atheist 
as long as they can stimulate the wrath of their dull allies. I am 
ready, for the sake of argument, to take the valuation of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s character which commends itself to his most violent oppo¬ 
nents. 1 will suppose him to be a coarse demagogue, preaching 
immoral doctrines and needlessly insulting the sensibilities of his 
oppohents. But I confess that my sympathies are entirely with 
him in his battle which he has to fight. The rank and file of his 
opponents are not so much the sincere believers as the worshippers 
of a hollow and hide-bound re^ctability, the people who pro¬ 
strate themselves in abject veneration before the shallowest cant 
of the day, and their leaders are men whose genuine belief in God 
is about on a par with Mr. Bradlaugh’s, but who see an admirable 
chance for putting in a spoke in the wheels of a Liberal Govern¬ 
ment. No coarseness,' or brutality, or irreverence for the general 
objects of belief is half so shocking to my mind as this triple alliance 
between solemn humbugs, honest bigots, and cyni(»l and unscru¬ 
pulous partisans. It may do our hdf-hearted sham believers some 
good to see a rough hand laid upon some of the objects of their 
idolatry; but it is an ofEence to public morality to see a combination 
of the most discordant elements for the nominal purpose of main- 
taining the respectability of Parliament, though every intelligent 
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person on both sides knows perfectly well that the concord is of the 
most superficial kind conceivable, and that the end really desired is 
utterly different from that which any one openly proposes. There is 
probably n6 reasonable person on either side who would not agree, if 
the question were really considered on its merits, that the single 
question should be, how to admit Mr. Bradlaugh most speedily to the 
House of Commons ? Whatever disturbance is made in the process 
will simply represent so much addition to the existing stock of ill- 
feeling, and no permanent advantage to any side in the controversy. 
But it is enough for Mr. Bradlaugh’s opponents to believe that by 
skilful management part of this ill-feeling may be accumulated upon 
the luckless heads of the Liberal Government. If they could attain 
the same end by supporting Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims and throwing 
upon Mr. Gladstone the odium of bigotry, I do not see any, ground, 
so far as their public utterances are concerned, for doubting that they 
would have taken that line just as readily as the other. Suppose 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had been a Tory, as Mr. Rogers tells us that all 
atheists naturally are, would not the whole arsenal of taunts have 
been brought out to assail any Liberal Government which should 
hesitate about instantly admitting him ? That such things should 
be is no doubt a natural consequence from our admirable system of 
party government, but it incidentally reveals an amount of insincerity 
which, if I may use the only word to express my feelings, is simply 
disgusting. 

Leslie Stephen. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: THEIR POSITION AND 

PROSPECTS. 

Some years since tliero sat a Parliamentary Commission to report on 
the desirability or non-desirability of establishing a National Friendly 
or Benefit Society, which it was proposed should be worked through 
the Post OflBce.' Amongst the advantages the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mission claimed for a National Society were enumerated the 
following:— 

That the greatly enlarged basis would give a more certain 

That the disturbing influence of unhealthy trades wouli be less 
felt. 

That members moving from one district to another would be able, 
without inconvenience, to keep up their assurances. 

On the other hand, there was the opinion of the late Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt from a non-official point of view, and of Mr. Scudamore 
from the official side. The former was of opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment ought not to undertake the administration of sick pay; the 
latter stated, *'1 am afraid a central establishment like the Post 
Office would not be able to guard against a verj' serious amount of 
malingering.” 

Mr. Scudamore appears to have lost sight of the fact that though 
the Post Office is a central establishment, it is also the most univer¬ 
sally distributed, reaching every house in the kingdom; and though 
the Post Office has not a district staff to check malingering (it would 
be surprising if it had, seeing it is a duty it has never been called on 
to perform), yet it is the most favourably situated of all existing 
organizations for carrying out the financial arrangements of receiving 
and paying: the payments, of course, to be made under certificate 
of the National Benefit Society’s district officer for sick relief. 

The Parliamentary Commission also brought out the fact that in 
the local Friendly Societies, where it was considered that every 
member is a check on every other member, the average of daily 
sickness to each member of the society, and the average period of 
sickness to each member sick, arc higher than in the affiliated 
orders j that is, the larger the organization the smaller the amount 
of imposition, evidencing that the larger organizations afford better 
and more effective supervision. 

Since that Commission sat much information relative to Friendly 
Societies has been brought before us that was not at that time known. 
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The Chief Registrar, by his corrected Report of Friendly Societies 
for the year 1875, confirms facts that preclude all confidence in the 
solvency of a large number of the Friendly Societies. The return 
forms sent out that year to societies in England and Wales were 
25,234. The returns received numbered 11,282, embracing 3,304,187 
members; and of these nearly two million members are associated 
with societies of which, looking at the accounts rendered by them, 
it is impossible to hope that they will be able to meet the engage¬ 
ments they have undertaken. 

We have also before us the Chief Registrar’s Report of Friendly 
Societies in England and Wales for the year ending December Slst, 
1876, in which he states that he received returns from less than half 
of the societies to which he applied fur them, and to which he sup¬ 
plied forms of returns. Surely, if a society is sound and flourishing, 
it must be beneficial to that society for the fact to be known; and 
the fact that more than half the societies felt so little confidence in 
their position that they considered silence the more prudent course, 
leaves us no alternative but to adopt their own view of their 
position. 

The returns from Scotland show 485 societies, containing 563,463 
members, with assets making an average of £1 Os. Id. per member. 

Ireland returned 339 societies, containing 87,726 members, and 
assets that give an average of £1 8s. 5|d. per member. 

In the year 1876, besides those societies that died of inanition, 
without funds for their legal dissolution, one hundred and forty 
societies were legally dissolved. 

The Chief Registrar’s published returns of Friendly Societies for 
the year 1877 shows an improved report as regards the Scotch and 
Irish societies. 

To Scotland 753 forms for returns were sent out, and the forms, 
received are summarized as under—543 returns, 618,416 members, 
with total assets of £702,062, giving an average of £1 2s. 9d. per 
member. , 

To Ireland 540 forms for returns were issued, and the Chief 
Registrar received back 312 as under—312 societies, embracing 
38,114 members, with total assets £87,018, giving an average of 
£2 5s. 8d. per member. 

For England and Wales, he states that 24,409 forms of returns 
were sent out, and that 12,133 returns were received, including 
4,566,173 members, with assets of £10,942,347, being an average of 
£2 7b. ll^d. per member; 2,204,084 of these members are connected 
with Lancashire societies, and their assets average 16a. 8^d. per 
member. 

The six largest societies in point of membership, in the collecting 
class, are— 
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Per Mem'ber. 

8. d. 

14 1 The Royal Liver Friendly Society, Liverpool 
10 0 Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly 

1 ll^- United Assoranco Society, Liverpool . 
4 I Royal Jiondon Friendly Society, London 

4 0 Blackburn Philanthropic Burial Society 

1 3 Integrity Life Assiuance and Sick 

Benefit Society. 


Members. 

Funds. 


£ ■ 

776,703 

547,394 

370,894 

185,253 

173,713 

17,016 

138,207 

28,307 

116,546* 

22,842 

111,007., 

7,001 




AH of these being of the collecting class. Twenty-three other 
societies returned over 10,000 members each, all but eight of them 
being in Lancashire.^ 

The Chief Begistrar calls attention to the costly nature of .ijbe 
operations of the societies of the collecting class; that is, those 
that receive contributions by means of collectors at a greater distance 
than ten miles from the registered office of the society. He says 
the costly nature of the operations of these societies is shown by 
the returns of twenty-seven of them, which show 41 per cent, of 


(1) Since this paper was written, tho Chief Re^strar’s preliminary return for 1878 
has been published. Particular locolitios evidence the ufFocts of the stagnation of 
trade. In these locaUties several societies show on increase of assets per member—not- 
from an increase of receipts, but through the lapse of members and the forfeiture of 
their past contributions. Thus the poorer the member, the more contracted his means, 
the greater the danger of his loringthe provision for sickness and old age for which he 
may throughout many years have paid. The returns for England and Wales for 1878 
show an average of £2 Cs. lOjd. per member. 

At page 6 the Chief Registrar states—“ For the i)ast two years a column has been set 
apart in the abstract of returns for the statements made as to tho provisions for old 
age—the result of which has been to show how very small a proportion of the societies 
even profess to make such a provision, and how trilling it is when made. 

“The largir collecting societies coming within section 30 of the Act of 1870 have 
now boon placed in a class by themselves. 

Tho thirty returns received from societies of this class show a total of 1,998,325 
members, or over forty-three per cent, of tho whole number returned, but thoir funds 
amounted to £1,032,352 only, being 10s. 4d. i)er member.” 

At page 14—“In course of the year forty valuation returns were received and 
accepted as in compliance with the Act. 

“ As was stated in last year’s report, it is certain that does nut at t^l represent 
the actual number of valuations made. 

“ Exactly ono-half of tho forty societies show an estimated d^icncy on the valua¬ 
tion, amounting in tho aggregate co £197,535, their accumulated benefit funds amount¬ 
ing to £86,264. 

“ Of the other half, nineteen show an estimated surplus on the valuation, amounting 
In the aggregate to £84,344, their accumulated benefit funds amounting to £366,079. 
Tho remaining one society shows neither surplus nor deficiency, as the amount of the 
benefits is made to depend upon the amount of the assets realised and value tf the 
estnnated contributions. 

“ It will be observed that one society, the Primitive Methodists Itinerant Friendly 
Society, whoseAatal bonefit funds arc £27,122, ^ows an estimated deficiency on the 
vrination of no less a sum than £143,672.” 

Page 19.—“ Tho Dorset Cou-ty Friendly Society also shows an estimated defioienoy 
of £81,882.” 

With the^ facts before us relative to the valuations received, what are we to conclude 
of those that are withheld P 
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the gross receipts to hare b^n spent in management. While the 
total receipts for. the year of these twenty-seven societies were 
£620)091) the total management expenses as returned were £245,533, 
as against £283,694 disbursed in benefits. In some other societies 
the amount returned as expended in management exceeds the benefit 
payipents—as in the case of the Liverpool Victoria Legal, which 
expended^£40,960 in benefits, and £47,457 on management; or the 
Boyal Lofiidon Friendly, which expended £15,764 in benefits, and 
£21,858 on management (the latter including a trifle in medical aid). 
Do not these facts suggest that some of the Friendly Societies are 
being kept afloat more for the benefit of the management than for 
the benefit of the members generally ? 

What the cost of management should be, or at least might be, in 
. a well-conducted society of this class, may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing. Sir Alexander Wood, Deputy-Chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company, presiding at the annual dinner of the Engine- 
drivers and Firemen’s Mutual Assurance Society, held at the offices 
of the railway company at Paddington, on the 23rd of April last 
year, referred to the prosperous state of the association, which, he 
said, had been established fourteen years; and stated that the average 
cost of management for every pound spent in benefit had been 4d. 
and nearly one-third of a penny; and that in a number of other 
societies, having no fewer than one and three-quarter millions of 
members, the cost of management amount^ to upwards of 17s. 3d. 
for every £1 given in benefit; and in some societies the amount 
expended in management had actually exceeded the benefit pay¬ 
ments. Thus in this society the management expenses are covered 
by less than 4|d. in the £1 on the benefits paid; while other 
societies, including between one and two million members, spend 
from 17s. 3d. to over 208. to pay a benefit of 20s. 

In many societies the continuous decrease per member in their 
assets, as shown by their annual reports, proves not only that capital 
accumulated in the early days of the society is being absorbed, but 
also that the pa^gments of the younger members, instead of being 
invested for th6ir future, are being absorbed in meeting present 
claims. These facts set before us the unsatisfactory condition of 
many of the Friendly Societies, and the great expense at which 
many of them are worked. 

The Chief Registrar further observes that the large amount of 
lapse in the collecting societies affords probably the only explanation 
for their continued existence. While during the year 1877 34,219 
members died, 182,011 went off the books, showing that in one yeaj*, 
in the societies maldng returns, 147,792 members by lapse lose their 
interest in assets, averaging £2 7s. llfd. per member, amounting to 
£354,000; then there are the larger number of societies which have 
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not made returns. Can we hope their position is better than those 
societies that have made returns P This amount of £364,000 is the 
loss by lapse only, and is exclusive of the loss to the members by 
the societies that were legally dissolved, and of those societies that 
died of inanition without funds for their legal dissolution. 

In connection with this subject of lapse, some very striking facts 
are stated in the last quinquennial report of a London proprietary life 
assurance company, being their quinquennial report for the hve years 
ending December Slst, 1876. The business of the Company, the 
report states, is divided into two branches—the “ Ordinary ” and 
the “ Industrial Branch.” In the Industrial Branch it is set out 
that in the year 1876 1,863,264 policies were issued; that the 
average amount insured by each policy is £8 Ss. 9d.; that on the 
Slst December, 1876, there were in existence 2,643,605 policies, 
producing an annual premium income of £980,676 18s. 4d., thus 
evidencing the general and widespread efforts made by the industrial 
classes to provide for the future. To what extent these efforts are 
successful or abortive we may judge from the following statement, 
which we find in a subsequent paragraph of the same report: “ It 
is found by experience that many of these policies are allowed to 
lapse after short periods; thus, of the policies that were existing at 
the date of the last valuation, five years ago, about 58 per cent, only 
are now in force.” Thus showing that the industrial classes are now 
paying yearly to this one proprietary assurance office over £400,000 
sterling of their earnings, which amount is entirely lost to them, for 
they will reap no benefit whatever from this portion of their payments, 
for the office report tells us that in the course of five years 42 per cent, of 
the policies (on which £980,576 is now paid) become lapsed policies ; 
and seeing that notwithstanding this percentage of lapsed policies 
the amount of policy receipts is kept up (and more than kept up, 
extended), this can only be by new assurances, 42 per cent, of which 
we may assume will lapse in the course of five years. 

We have the published statement of the Chief Begistrar that the 
management expenses in the Industrial Branch of this Life Assur¬ 
ance Company rose in 1877 to about 53 per cent, of the contri¬ 
butions. In this branch the annual premium income at the close of 
the year 1878 was £1,228,883 128. Od., and the premiums actu¬ 
ally received during the year 1879 were £1,407,143 lOs. 6d.— 
(See Prudential Assurance Company’s Eeports for 1878 and 1879.) 
Thus we see the industrial classes making efforts to keep up pay 7 
ments to Friendly Societies, efforts to pay premiums on policies of 
Life Aasuranoo, and in cases where the payments cannot be maiqr' 
tained the Self-denial exercised to give means for the effort is in! 
ea!bh case lost to the member and his family, and is confiscated to 
the Friendly Society or the Life Assurance Office. Some few of 
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the Friendly Societies are exceptions to this. There are a few 
societies that account to a member who is unable to continue his 
payments in respect of the payments previously made, and do not 
avail themselves of his deeper poverty to deprive him of his previous 
savings, but these are very exceptional. In the majority of cases, if 
a member ceases to be able to continue his subscriptions his former 
payments are forfeited. 

Hence we see there arc two dangers afflicting the provident of the 
industrial classes: one, the probable instability of the society to 
which they pay; the second danger is that they may not be able 
to keep up their payments, in which case, in most of the societies,' all 
they have paid will bo lost to them. Hence their lives are a per¬ 
petual condition of potential pauperism. 

With regard to the first danger, is it right to stand by and see 
the providence of the industrial classes flow into channels that do not 
give them the return their payments should secure them ? The 
effort being so generally abortive, cannot but discourage xjrovidence 
and lead to recklessness in respect of the future. 

The second danger shows the unsuitability of the Friendly Society 
as at present generally constituted, and also the unsuitability of Life 
Assurance, as an investment for the wage-earning classes. Theirs 
should be an investment based on the principle that all they pay 
will be secured to them, and the ibeieties should arrange their tables 
of payment exclusive of any benefit from lapsed policies. But how 
much better would it be if a man’s assurance was paid up for life 
before his family expenses pressed on him; and most of our young 
men might readily secure this if an organization for the purjjose was 
annnged. It has been stated by the Rev. William Lewery Blackley, 
and confirmed, wo believe, by the authority of the well-known 
actuary, Mr. Finlaison, that 2s. per week for three years in early 
manhood, say from eighteen to twenty-one, would be sufficient to 
buy 8s.*per week sick relief throughout life up to seventy, and 4s. 
per week pension for life after seventy. Throe shillings per week 
for three years would, of course, buy half as much again; 48. per 
week twice as much; and so on in proportion. 

The ago of eighteen cannot be objected to as too young to enter 
an association for such assurance, for the Trade Union Amendment 
Act, 1876, legalises the admission of members between $ixtem and 
twenty-one years of age (unless the rules of the society provide to 
otho contrary) to enjoy all the rights of members, to execute all in¬ 
struments, and give all acquittances necessary to be executed or 
: given under the rules, except that such persons may not be members 
of the committee of management, trustees, or treasurer. 

We have it also from Mr. Blackley’s authority, worked out from 
the reg^tries of marriages and registries of births and deaths, ** That 
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a moderate and easily spared weekly payment during one year before 
marriage will assure Ss. per wee^c to every fatherless child to the age 
of fourteen.” 

These are benefits that might be put and ought to be put within 
the reach of our industrial classes to secure. What a comfort would 
it not be to them throughout life to know that they had no further 
payment to make to secure their future, but that their future was 
already secured; and while their family expenses were weighing on 
them, the ease and relief this wotdd give them would not only be a 


comfort and pleasure, but it would also be a strength to them. 

Mr. Blackley, in an able article in the November number of the 
Nineteenth Century for the year 1878, and in another article in the 
Contemporary Meoiew of July last, proposes that every young man 
ahnll be compelled to insure against want by the purchase of the 
TniTiiTmiTn of Ss. per Week for sickness up to seventy years of age, 
and ds. per week pension for life after seventy; the title to payment 
being not destitution, but sickness, or having attained the age of 
seventy. And Mr. Blackley estimates that if everybody assured, as 
a third would not claim, the payment of iJlO would be sufficient to 


provide the necessary funds for payment of the claims of 8s. per 
week during sickness up to seventy, and 4s. per week for life after 
seventy; and he proposes that beyond this minimum the purchase 
price shall be £15 for every 8s.^ per week during sickness up to 
seventy, and 4s. per week for life after seventy. He further truly 
observes that those who are rich in their youth may in after life 


require to be m aintain ed, and that every man should guarantee the 
State against his ever being an expense to the State. He further 
suggests that those who do not claim will be amply compensated for 
their £10 payment by the reduction the arrangement will effect in 
their poor-rate; and with this organization enforced he looks forward 
to pauperism being at once diminished, and to pauperism and the 


poor-laws ultimately dying out. 

Waiving for a time the discussion of the subject of compulsion, 
why should not a National Association be organized embodying these 
several modes of assurance ? At any rate, surely the matter is 
worth attention and a crucial investigation. To start with, an in¬ 
adequate scale of payment would be most undesirable; for, unless 
self-supporting, the plan would not be satisfactory or command 
respect. At the same time it must have a national guarantee, the 
as the Post-Office Savings Bank, and while no expense to the 
State, it would give the arrangement an undoubted security, making 


it as safe as the English funds. 

The industrial classes are generally manifesting a desire to make 


some provision for the future. The large number yearly joining 
Friendly Societies; the £1,400,000 paid last year to one London 
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office for Life Assurances, of small amounts per policy; and the 
£30,000,000 on deposit at the Post?-Office Savings Bank on the 31st 
of December, 1878, of which £3,360,636 were deposited during the 
year 1878 in amounts averaging £2 Ids. 5d. to each depositor— 
these evidence both their anxiety and their efforts to secure their 
future, and we rejoice to know that this amount of £30,000,000 is 
in safe keeping. 

Why should not the millions now paid yearly to tottering Friendly 
Societies be paid into keeping equally secure with the Post-Office 
Savings Bank, to the advantage of those who struggle to pay, and 
whose future is dependent on the produce of their payments ? Of 
tho four million members connected with those Friendly Societies 
that have made returns to the Chief Registrar, it will be found, on 
reference to tho returns, that over two million members are asso¬ 
ciated with societies whose assets have been dwindling, and arc now 
less than £1 per member, some even less than Is. per member. 

8. d. 

The average assets of these societies were in 1875 19 1 per member. 

„ „ 1870 16 85 

» „ » 1878 10 4 

Is it a matter of small moment that these two million members, 
representing two million families, should be disappointed of the pro¬ 
vision for which they have for years paid, and that after years of 
self-dauial on the part of themselves and their families to make these 
payments, when they are in want of the aid for which they have 
paid, and to which they are justly entitled, instead of receiving it, 
they shall find themselves precipitated into pauperism ? 

For political economists to say the industrial classes should be 
left to make their own arrangements and protect themselves is 
impractical; they do not set out this principle in regard to the 
organizations for water supply or other sanatory arrangements, 
for savings banks, or any other general want. When the Post- 
Office Savings Bank was proposed there were many who opposed 
it. Some said the poor should be left to make their own arrange¬ 
ments. Many predicted that the scheme would fail, that the 
people would be distrustful of the Government, that the expense 
of management under Government would be very great, and that it 
must result in a loss to the State; but the result has given a com¬ 
plete denial to these forebodings. Instead of a loss, the accounts of 
the Post-Office Savings Bank have shown a profit realised, and the 
confidence of the public is evidenced by the £30,000,000 on deposit. 

Similar objections are now raised against a National Benefit 
Society. ** People should be left to manage their own al&irs;” 
“ working mem especially prefer to manage their own affairs; ” “ the 
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training it involves is beneHcial to them,” &c. Working men, like 
others, prefer that which is most convenient, and most remunerative. 
Are we dissatisfied because we are not left to arrange for the con¬ 
veyance of our own letters to their destination ? Do we complain of 
the loss of training of which this deprives us—loss of training in 
organization and loss of training in geographical knowledge ? Are 
we not well satisfied to have this Post-Office benefit secured to us at 
so small a cost ? 

But, besides all this, how are the industrial classes to discriminate 
between the sound and the enduring, and the unsound and ephemeral 
Friendly Societies ? They are generally influenced by their confi¬ 
dence in the local agent representing the society; and the more 
doubtful the society, the more careful are the management to seek 
out agents that will command that confidence. Instead of leaving 
the provident efforts of the industrial classes to be thus thrown to 
the winds, it is for the governing minds of the country to organize 
ready and convenient moans for the effort, and security for the 
result. Shall we rest satisfied to see the industrial classes left in 
their present undesirable position, the victims frequently of inca¬ 
pacity, and sometimes of fraud ? Are not their efforts deserving of 
guidance, and such guidance us shall insure the desired result ? 
Header, will you not assist to develop a sound and healthy national 
growth, that shall put security and comfort within reach of all, and 
promote a national expansion to improved means and power ? If a 
humane consideration for the industrial classes does not influence us 
to action in this matter, we should remember that to permit the 
perpetration ofo an injustice on them that renders their self-denial 
abortive and discourages providence, is not only cruel to the classes 
primarily intdk'csted, but also prejudicial to our own interests. Does 
a pauper population add to the value of property or strengthen our 
national resources ? Is it not a thiifty saving people that promote 
the growth in value of the property around them ; a people that year 
by year require more elbow-room, and are prepared to pay for it; 
a people of producers that grow as taxpayers, thus, as time goes on, 
carrying a larger share of the national burdens and adding to our 
national strength ? 

The question is, Shall we put within their reach an orgatiization 
that will enable them to carry out the desire they so generally 
evince to secure their future against want, or shall we leave their 
provident efforts to bring them disappointment, and thus drive them 
to in^ovidence P Is it not our duty to put within their reach an 
organization by which they may secure themselves against want P 

Till this iis done we cannot deal with the ^oor-laws in a way that 
would be beneficial to those who are now corrupted by them, and 
that would also be a relief to the payers of popr-rates; and our only 
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plea for not doing this is the difficulty of effectually checking sick 
relief; and shall we, who have inherit^ dominion over 240 millions 
of people—^in health and in sickness, in plenty and in famine—shall 
we, who have taken on ourselves this far, far larger responsibility, 
shall wo go on proclaiming to the world that wc cannot organize an 
efficient check against fraudulent claims for sick relief over less than 
half a million of sick claims immediately around us. As a govern¬ 
ment as well as a social question, arc not the savings of the 
industrial classes entitled to legal protection as well as the acres of 
the wealthy P 

While the attention of the Government was absorbed on foreign 
complications it could not be expected that home mutters would 
have their attention ; but now that the distant horizon is clearer we 
trust that the subject of a National Benefit Society will have their 
consideration, and that they will not allow the provident efforts of 
the industrial classes to be left to reap only disappointment. But 
if wc wish Government to move in this matter we must force the 
subject on their attention, and to effectually do this wc must press 
the subject on the attention of the constituencies. There must be a 
demand for it out-of-doors before there will bo a demand for it 
within the walls of Parliament. Our intercourse on the subject 
with the wage-earning classes has impressed on us the conviction 
t lint we have only to put the subject before them generally to engage 
their interest and to enlist their active co-operatioii. There will be 
opposition, no doubt. Every publican who has a Provident Club 
that uses his house will consider his vested interest attacked. The 
m.anager8 of those societies that are carried on for the benefit of the 
management and not for the benefit of the members generally will 
be clamorous against us. Old members of societies w^ose claims are 
being paid from the moneys paid in by the younger members, which, 
instead of being so appropriated, ought to be invested for the future 
benefit of those who pay—these old members, wo say, will dread the 
truth being brought before the young members, for they know that as 
soon as the young members recognise the fact that they are pro¬ 
viding not for themselves, but for the debts of the society, they will 
quickly withdraw from sowing where they arc not likely to reap. 
Wo may also expect for opponents the managers of those societies 
who use their benefit funds for strike puiq)oses, or for purposes other 
than pension or sick relief; and we nuiy expect farther opposition, 
with the best intention, from many good philanthropic people, who, 
while their horror will be excited at the thought of compell^g the 
rockless and improvident to secure provision for their own future, 
overlook the fact that during the past they have perpetrated, and ^ 
during the present are perpetrating, not a just compulsion but a 
compulsion that is unjust, by compelling the provident to provide 
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also for the improvident. Which is the most objectionable compul¬ 
sion—^to compel each man in his youth to provide for himself, or to 
compel those v^'ho do provide for themselves to provide also for the 
careless, the dissipated, and the improvident? As regards the 
youth of the generation now bursting into manhood and womanhood 
the provision for them can be secured. 

Young men from eighteen to twenty-one earn generally as much 
as'those of more advanced years who have family expenses on them, 
and they can readily spare the Is. 4d. per week for three years to 
build up the £10 that will protect their future to the extent of 8s. 
per week in sickness up to seventy years of age, and 4s, pension for 
life after seventy. The Post-Office Savings Bank returns inform us 
that .female servants constitute the most numerous class of deposi¬ 
tors ; for female service wages are now high, and Is, 4d. per week 
less spent on dress will neither diminish the attractiveness nor lessen 
the usefulness of our female service. Those who are apprenticed to 
mUlinery or other occupations, or engaged as pupU-teachers, will 
not be in a position to give effect to the arrangement at the age 
specified; and those young men who are apprenticed to handicrafts 
wiU also be exceptions, but at the termination of apprenticeships the 
earnings are those of skilled labour, and the £10 can then be quickly 
paid. 

There is a further organization required for those who, in the 
present generation, have passed the unencumbered age, and these, 
we fear, must depend on continuous weekly or monthly payments to 
secure their future. 

It Is desirable to arrange an organization to include these, and to 
be effective as a depauperiser such organization must be tabled to 
all degrees of health, to both sexes, and to aU ages, and it should be 
tabled to scales of relief payments that will meet the requirements 
of the highest as well as the lowest of the industrial classes—say 
from Is. to 10s. per day—and the tables of payment must be such as 
to insure the organization being self-supporting. What we ask is 
individual independence secured to every one who will pay for it. 
The necessity for such organization is at once apparent when we 
(^^ider that the wage-earning classes cannot insure strength and 
]^wer to continue working till enough has been saved to meet con¬ 
tingencies. Sickness or accident may intervene and destroy the 
power to work; hence it is evident that the provision for jsickness 
must be co-operative. 

Jjooki^ at the returns made to the Chief Begistrar, it is equally 
evidmt^^t the existing Co-operative Societies do not secure the 
future of the industrial cla::ses, for more than half their members, 
though they have paid to secure their future, are hanging over the 
abyss of pauperism. 
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JULY 14th, 1880. 

Witli the youthful assurance which it is proposed to make com¬ 
pulsory on all, to the extent of 8s. per week in sickness up to seventy, 
and 4s. per week pension for life after seventy, it would be for each 
person to elect whether he would avail himself of the assurance 
beyond the minimum. 

With such an assurance for the young and a further organization 
for those of riper years within ready reach of the industrial classes,, 
wherever they may be located, we may hope the desire they have 
shown to secure themselves against want will not only be maintained 
but expanded; that the desired result being secured will encourage 
their efforts to carefulness and providence, and that the receipt of 
parish relief will then soon bo regarded as a position that all men 
and women with the least self-respect will secure themselves 
against. 

The poor-rate will then no longer absorb any portion of the wage 
fund, and we shall then be able to cease the injustice we are now 
perpetrating of coercing the thrifty and provident to support the 
thriftless and improvident. Jambs S. Bandell. 


JULY 14th, 1880. 

(ON THE BEFUSAL OP THE AMNESTY BY THE FRENCH SENATE.^ 

Thou shouldst have risen as never dawn yet rose, 

Bay of the sunrise of the soul of France, 

Dawn of the whole world’s morning, when the trance 
Of all the world had end, and aU its woes 
Despite, prophetic of their perfect close. 

Light of all tribes of men, aU names and clans. 

Dawn of the whole world’s morning, and of man’s. 

Flower of the heart of morning's mystic rose. 

Dawn of the very dawn of very day, 

When the sun brighter breaks night’s ruinous prison. 

Thou shouldst have risen as yet no dawn has risen,. 

Evoked of Him whose word puts night away, 

Our Father, at the music of whose word 

Exile had ended, and the world had heard. * 

A. 0. SWINBUBKE. 



THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


Few terms have of late been used more freely or with less appreciation 
of their meaning than the ” European Concert.” Throughout the long 
campaign which preceded the general election it found its way into 
every Liberal speech. In those days it was often described us a 
precious possession which the late Government had wantonly thrown 
away. The popular notion of tho attitude of the great Powers on 
the Eastern Question was that of sympathising friends yearning to 
do all that England could properly desire, but prevented by the 
obstinate and wrong-headed isolation imposed on her by her rulers. 
Since the change of Government the European Concert has become 
an equally favoured subject with Conservative orators. The impos¬ 
sibility of obtaining it plays much the same part in their speeches 
on foreign policy as tho ease of obtaining itdf it were really desired 
used to play in Liberal speeches. They will not acknowledge either 
that things apparently beyond reach are sometimes brought within 
it by patience and tact, or that a particular step may have to be 
taken, even if it does not promise to lead to much of itself, because 
it is an indispensable prelude to the taking of some other step. 
Amid so much confusion of opposite kinds, it seems worth while to 
state what the European Concert means, and in what sense and to 
what extent it is a fitting object of English endeavour. 

The European Concert stands for a joint action of tho great 
Powers, directed specifically to the execution of certain unfulfilled 
articles of the Treaty of Berlin, and generally to tho settlement 
of the Eastern Question. It is possible that some Liberals have 
been fascinated by the prospect which they have supposed this joint 
action to afibrd of leaving the work to be done by others and only 
the benefits to be shared by ourselves. The European Concert 
was loudly praised six months ago by men who in the same breath 
condemned the late Government, not for spending money on warlike 
preparations directed to wrong objects, but for spending money on 
warlike preparations at all. To men of this temper the real meaning 
of the words they used could never have been disclosed. The Euro¬ 
pean Concert is an undertaking on the part of five or six Powers to 
attempt the solution—partial or complete—of a political problem of 
tho first magmtude. If such an undertaking is to be worth any¬ 
thing, the parties to it must have counted the cost, and bo ready if 
called upon to bear their fair proportion of it. The European 
Concert is not an expedient for enabling Great Britain to hi^e tho 
credit of doing something, while all the time she has not done and 
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has never meant to do anything; it is an instrument by which Great 
Britain may hope to do with leas cost to herself, and less risk to the 
peace of Europe, things which, however done, must entail some 
outlay and some danger. There can be no real agreement between 
those who take the term in the first sense and those who take it in 
the second. After all, the European Concert is a means not an end, 
and it will be valued in proportion to the value set upon the end to 
which it is to minister. If there are any Liberals to whom, from 
this point of view, it has no value—^who hold that the Eastern 
Question is not a difficulty to be settled, but a mess to be let 
alone—they are quite consistent in setting no store by the Euro¬ 
pean Concert. But they may fairly be asked not to profess to 
set any store by it. There ought to be no uncertainty as to the 
aspect in which the party which controls the foreign policy of Great 
Britain regards the Eastern Question. In what follows I shall 
assume the magnitude and the urgency of that question. It is 
because it is at once difficult and urgent that the maintenance of the 
European Concert is important. If there were nothing to bo done, it 
would ■ matter little whether the great Powers were or were not 
agreed what to do. 

The late Government, by a curious irony of fortune, were succes¬ 
sively the impugners of the European Concert on two opposite 
grounds. They first acted on the assumption that the Eastern 
Question was of so much more moment to Great Britain than to any 
other Power, that it was necessary for them to go in advance of the 
European Concert. They afterwards acted on the assumption that 
the Eastern Question was of so much less moment to Great Britain 
than to certain other Powers that they had no need to care about the 
European Concert. The foundation of both theories was a dispropor¬ 
tionate dread of Bussia. In the first instance they held her to be so 
dangerous to Great Britain that the other Powers could not be 
trusted to bear their part in restraining her. When, at a later 
period, it turned out that Germany and Austria were determined to 
restrain her, the English Cabinet argued that, provided Bussia was 
out of the way, it did not matter by what means or at what cost she 
had been got out of the way. The first of these errors was the more, 
excusable of the two. There were points on which Great Britain 
had special reason to fear Bussia, because they were points to which 
Bussia attached importance, while the other continental Powers 
cared little or nothing about them. The mistake of the late Govern¬ 
ment was not that they recognised the existence of such points, but 
that they did not understand what th^ were, and consequently did 
nothinjkto make them secure. Those purely British interests about 
which ^ much was said three years ago, and to protect which Sir 
Bichard Cross probably believes that he outwatched the stars every 
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night that he was in office, are worse guarded now than they were then. 
But the second error ran counter to the whole tradition of English 
policy in the East. This policy had always been that Constantinople 
was too important a position to be suffered to fall into the hands of 
any one of the great Powers or of any mere creature of a great 
Power. For this traditional policy the late Government substituted 
an entirely new one. They persuaded themselves that so long as 
Constantinople did not become Bussian it did not much matter what 
happened to it. This, at least, is the only intelligible sense to be 
got out of Lord Salisbury’s joy at the news of the Austro-German 
alliance. He apcepted that alliance as an arrangement by which the 
Eastern Question was made over to Germany and Austria; and as at 
the bottom of the Eastern Question lies the possession of Constanti¬ 
nople, this was tantamount to accepting it us an arrangement by 
which it was left to Germany and Austria to say whose Constanti¬ 
nople should be. This is the justification of the action of the Liberal 
Government since they took office. It is constantly made a charge 
against them that they have reopened the Eastern Question, and 
undoubtedly the charge is true. But they have reopened it because 
it had been wrongly closed, because they would not acquiesco in a 
settlement of it^ to which Great Britain was not a party. Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were willing to let Germany and 
Austria do what they liked in the East because they thought that 
they could be trusted not to do anything that Russia wished. Even 
on this head their confidence was perhaps excessive; but apart from 
this, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were not prepared to act as 
though the predominance of Russia was the only thing to be guarded 
against in Eastern Europe. They held that the predominance of 
any one of the great Powers in Eastern Eui'ope was a thing to be 
guarded against. Germany and Austria might be trusted to repress 
Russian ambition, but as they could not equally be trusted to repress 
German or Austrian ambition, it was necessary not to leave them 
in entire and undisputed possession of the ground. It is this 
return to the traditional policy of Great Britain that has made the 
European Concert so important a feature in the action of the Liberal 
Government. If none of the great Powers are to be paramount in 
South-eastern Europe, the resettlement of Eastern Europe cannot be .^ 
safely made over to any one among them. 

The attitude of the Opposition upon this question has naturally 
been determined by their attitude while in power. They admit that 
in the abstract and as a matter of theory the European Concert is 
a good thing. But for practical men, they say, a thing is not really 
gc^ unless it attainable, and the European Concert is not attain- 
atbe. To make it, as the present Government are making the 
prinmpid ohjeot of a policy, is to run after a shadow. To this ther^ 
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are two things to be said. In the first place, the possibility or impos¬ 
sibility of establishing the European Concert can only be ascertained 
by Mtual trial. The experience of the late Goremment is not conclu- 
sire -upon the point. ISTo doubt it was unfarourable so far as it went, 
but it did not go very far. They were disqualified for making the 
experiment by the want alike of faith and desire. The second want 
xnay be said to have brought the first with it. To believe in the 
European Concert as possible you must be ready to take part in the 
common action which can alone render it possible. This readiness 
can only be looked for from men who wish to see the ultimate 
end of European Concert realised; and as that ultimate end is the 
settlement of the Eastern Question, the first condition of profitable 
labour towards its attainment is an effective desire to see the Eastern 
Question settled. This effective desire was not possessed by the late 
Cabinet. Its members may have been quite capable of appreciating 
the magnitude of the problem submitted to them, but they looked in 
opposite directions for its solution. The common action of men so 
situated is hardly distinguishable from a common inaction. As 
neither section can do what they want they both agree to do no more 
than they can help. It is probable that Lord Bcaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury had at bottom radically different notions of what it 
would be best to do in the East, and as neither could bring round 
the other to his view, or induce a majority of his colleagues 
to agree with him, each had to content himself with hindering 
what he most disliked instead of accomplishing what he most 
wished. In this mood the late Government did not find them¬ 
selves alone. Whatever may have been the views of this or 
that Power before the outbreak of the war between Eussia and 
Turkey, the efforts of the neutral Governments had from that time 
been directed first to limiting the area of the conflict, and next to 
minimising its results. Even the Powers which had of their own 
free choice contributed to bring the Eastern Question once more 
within the lines of practical politics seemed to be frightened at the 
task they had te^en in hand, and glad of an opportunity of again 
postponing it. Accordingly, the English Government found abund- 
*ance of help in its effort to keep things as far as possible in the state 
“Ihey were actually in. The Treaty of Berlin was the work of a 
bastard European Concert. Its policy was the policy of the Treaty 
of Paris' over again—^no regard being paid to the different circum¬ 
stances under which the two were concluded. Turkey was to be 
kept going because Europe could come to no agreement upon what 
should be set up in her place. But the two-and-twenty years which 
had been interposed between the two treaties had made this reproducii 
tion of "the earlier one impossible. The Treaty of Paris had aimed at 
nfaintaining a victorious Power; the Treaty of Berlin aimed at main- 
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taining a beaten Power. The Treaty of Paris bad aimed at main¬ 
taining a Power wbicb was still supposed to bave in it some capacity 
of refoimiation; tbe Treaty of Berlin aimed at maintaining a Power 
in whose ability to improve itself no one any longer seriously be¬ 
lieved. Consequently» while the Treaty of Paris secured to Europe 
an interval which mig|jt have been turned to good account, the 
Treaty of Berlin secured to Europe no interval at all. The process 
of Turkish decomposition was not really arrested; it was simply left 
to go on unnoticed while the great Powers agreed to turn away their 
heads until they could determine what notice to take of it. For the 
moment, however, they did agree, though it might be only to turn 
away their heads; and it was this fact that constituted the success, 
if success it can be called, of the Treaty of Berlin. The English 
Government had no theory as to how the Eastern difficulty should 
bo settled ; the other great Powers had theories which they were not 
at the time able to carry into practice. So they all agreed with 
much parade that affairs in the East should be left as they were. 
They forgot, or did not find it convenient to remember, that to leave 
things as they are is not always to ensure that things shall remain 
as they are. The Powers could refuse to pull the Ottoman Empire 
to pieces; they could do nothing to provide that it should not fall to 
pieces of itself. 

Thus the Treaty of Berlin, though it displayed all the great 
Powers in the character of parties to an international instrument, 
was really a confession that as circumstances then stood an effective 
European Concert was not to be had. 

When the present Government came into office they had to con¬ 
sider how this confession should be dealt with. Though they were 
not the authors of the Treaty of Berlin, and though they had no 
special love for its provisions, it happened curiously enough that 
they were more inclined to give effect to certain unfulfilled articles 
of the Treaty than the Government which had had a chief hand 
in concluding it. Little as the Treaty of Berlin did, it said some 
things that were important. It recognised the Eastern Question as 
a matter of European concern, and it accepted the transformation of 
the Turkish Empire as the only method by which that settlement 
could be brought about. These two admissions were strictly in 
hArmony with the declarations of the Liberal party when in oppo- 
situm. Whether the transformation of the Turkish Empire Is to be 
effected by reform or by violence, it equally involves the disappear¬ 
ance of Ottoman rule as Europe has hitherto known it; an*! if tbj a 
result can be brought about by .European Concert, that is plainly a 
burdensome and a less dangerous method than the individual 
action of any one power. No doubt the obstacles that stand in the 
way are exceedingly serious. The Government that seeks to make 
/ the European Concert a reality must put its whole strength into the 
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effort. But this last, necessity has in it an element of euconrage- 
inent. Hitherto, it is true, the experiment has failed, but then an 
indispensable condition of success has been wanting. Great Britain 
has not yet put her whole .strength into the effort. The character of 
a composite result may bo greatly modified by a change in only one 
of th6 forces to which it is due. One or fliftother great Power may 
become in earnest simply from seeing that a neighbour is in earnest. 
There is no need to attribute this to a righteous ambition not to bo 
outdone in virtue. The conclusion that a neighbour for the first 
time means business may suggest a fear lest those who take more 
than their fair share of the work may claim more than their fair 
share of the profit. The success achieved by a Government which 
docs not care to win is no measure of the success that may lie within 
the reach of a Government which does care to win. 

In the next place, the attempt to bring about a European Concert 
is a necessary preliminary to individual action on the part of Great 
Britain. If the Liberal Government had not been bound by 
the utterances of the Liberal Opposition, this motive for making 
the attempt would rightly have weighed with them. Even though 
England should be compclhHi in the end to take the reorganization of 
Turkey into her own hands, it would be nothing short of a challenge 
to Europe to do this except in the last resort. From this point of 
view it would have been necessary for the Liberal Government to try 
to establish the European Concert even if they had been hopeless of 
success. The attempt, to rate it at its lowest value, stands in the 
place of legal notice to the great Powers that if the European Concert 
proves to be out of reach. Great Britain will hold herself free to act 
independently. Here, of course, a great difference of opinion at 
once arises. To hold that for this, if for no other reason, the Liberal 
Government are bound to labour to bring about the European Concert, 
is to hold that the object of that concert is so important that Great 
Britain must by herself take action to obtain it if she cannot obtain 
it in any other way. The Opposition deny this altogether. They 
argue that the wisest course for the English Government to take is 
to leave ill alone. They admit that it would be an excellent thing 
if the Turkish Government could be reformed. But they limit this 
concession by the proviso that it shall be reformed without applying 
force. Experience, they say, has shown that the Turks will not 
mend th^ ways of their own free will, and even the reform of the 
Turkish Govemuient is not worth buying at*tho price of coercion, 
when it is remembered that coercion may ultimately stand for the 
a^lication of force by Great Britain alone. Force applied by Great 
Britain alone might mean war, and war—except pos-sibly wifh 
Bussia—^is the thing of all others which it is tho business of an 
English Government to avoid. "With some differences of manner a 
section of the Liberal party is disposed to state the issre in very 
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muoli the same way. It is true they are partisans of the European 
Concert, while the Gonservatiyes decry it as a dream. But there is 
not much to choose between the motives which determine them 
towards their several lines. The European Concert is deprecated by 
the one party lest its failure should entail independent action on the 
part of Great Britain; is advocated by the other in the hope of 
making it a substitute for independent action on the part of Great 
Britain. Neither is prepared to admit that independent action on 
the part of Great Britain, if the European Concert comes to nothing, 
may be on indispensable element of a sound Eastern policy. ' The 
reason why it may be so is that Turkish misgovemment is a 
misfortune, not only because it stands in the way of a better state of 
“things, but because it is calculated to lead to a worse. The statm 
quo is in itself a source of danger. The Ottoman Empire is no bettor 
than a magazine of explosive materials, into which the spark that is 
needed to set the East in a flame may be dropped at any moment by 
the> neighbouring Powers, the lately freed populations, or the still 
subject populations. It is sometimes said that this is merely the 
result of Bussian ambition—^that if the great Powers had been of 
one mind upon the necessity of curbing this ambition, or, as it is 
occasionally put, if Great Britain had had at the critical moment 
resolution enough to curb it herself, this danger would never 
have arisen. This plea is really nothing to the purpose. Even if 
it be allowed, the situation is not altered. We are still confronted 
by the existence of a particular danger; the only difference is 
that we have consented to explain it by the existence of a parti¬ 
cular ambition. If, indeed, the admission that Bussian ambition 
is at the hottoih of the Eastern difficulty promised to lead to 
any result there might be some value in it. But it promises 
nothing of the kind. Bussian ambition is not in the least likely 
to be curbed by either of the means suggested. No one is now 
disposed to say to the Czar, We do not care whether the Chris¬ 
tian subjects of the Porte are well or ill governed; all that we care 
for is that you should not interfere on their behalf. Neither Germany 
nor Austria will say this; they prefer to warn Bussia that if she 
does interfere they must do such and such things for the pro¬ 
tection of their own interests. Great Britain will not say it, because 
a majority of the nation is resolved not to take any step which shall 
even indirectly have the effect of maintaining Turkish misrule. 
When all is oT^r, therefore, we are left just where we were. Turkish 
misgovemment is a constant source of danger. It is a danger if the 
subject peculations attempt ^achieve their own deUverauce; a 
dimger if Bussia interferes on their behalf and is opposed by force of 
arms; a danger if her intervention is allowed to run its coarse un¬ 
molested. The almost certain issue of any one of these tdtemalives 
is a European war, and if by somd unforeseen chance this was avoided 
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it ooold only be avoided at the cost of a large measure of Russian 
aggrandisement. Eastern Europe is in the position of a man exposed 
to constant danger of small-pox. The policy which underlies the 
European Concert, and any independent action which Great Britain 
may take in the event of the European Concert coming to nothing, 
is a policy of inoculation. The disease can* scarcely be escaped, but 
it may be had under conditions chosen by ourselves, instead of under 
conditions chosen by others. The objection to reopening the 
Eastern Question is akin to the old objection to inoculation. It was 
said to be a mere provocation of disease, and if there had been a 
reasonable chance of escaping small-pox without inoculation this 
woxdd have been a perfectly true account of it. But there was no 
such chance, and consequently prudent people were inoculated. In 
like manner the Eastern Question is certain to bo reopened, whether 
we like it or not; all that an English Government can do is to deter¬ 
mine to the best of its power the time and manner of its reopening. 

Those who defend the attempt to bring about the European 
Concert on this ground are not bound to ignore or disguise the difh- 
culties that stand in the way. Given that the European Concert 
is a mere form of words, it is still a form that has to be pronounced 
as a preliminary to something else. It would bo necessary to make 
the attempt even if there were no hoperthat the difficulties in ques¬ 
tion would be overcome, because the next best thing to overcoming 
them is to ascertain and demonstrate that they are insurmountable. 
Upon this generation has devolved the settlement of the Eastern 
Question. The realisation of this fact need not arouse enthusiasm ; 
it is enough if it brings with it the conviction that the thing has to 
be done. Yet though the absence of hope ought not to affect the 
action of the English Government, it does not follow that they need 
lay aside hope. Tlie presence in council of a Power which is resolute 
without being sanguine is not likely to be wholly without effect. None 
of the great Powers, with the exception of Ritssia, can really wish to 
hang up the Eastern Question once more, and she cannot avow that 
she wishes it. The other Powers may have incompatible views as to 
the settlement they would like, but they may not be indisposed to 
accept a settlement which falls short of those views rather than 
face all the contingencies which may follow upon the further 
postponement of a settlement. Much has been said about the effect 
produced upon Europe by the discovery four years ago that England 
had still a policy. It may be that the influence of this particular 
revelation was exaggerated, but Jj&ere is no reason to doubt that 
when this country knows what shei^ants, and shows herself' resolved 
to get it, she counts for a good deal in European affairs. 

It may be objected that to talk in this way is to talk nonsense— 
that if the revived desire for European Concert is only to prove an 
indii^ensable prelude to independent action on the part of Great 
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Britain it is a prelude to something that will never take place, that 
independent action may mean war with Turkey, and that war with 
Turkey is not a conclunon to which the nation will suffer itself to 
he led with its eyes open. War with Turkey is an imposing name 
to give to the steps which it may become the duty of Great Britain 
to take in the Bast. But even supposing that this is the result, I do 
not see why the prospect should be so very terrible. Is it war in 
general or war with Turkey that Englishmen are supposed to be so 
sM against ? If it is war in general, I answer that recent events 
have made it clear that Englishmen have no particular horror 
of war. If they did not shrink from war in the winter of 1877—8, 
why should they shrink from it in the winter of 1880—1P If 
it is war with Turkey that is the bugbear, I answer that such 
a war would not be more formidable than the war wdth Itussia 
in which we were so ready to embark less than three years ago. 
In a war with Bussia the subject populations of the East would 
have been against us, while our action would have been paralyzed 
by radical divisions of opinion at home. In a war with Turkey, 
undertaken for a good cause, and as a means of exacting the fulfil¬ 
ment of promises repeatedly made and urgently needing to be 
kept, the English Government might look to command the sym¬ 
pathy of all parties, except that small minority which can never give 
its sympathy to any war. To the hmnanitarian it would be a war 
of emancipation. To the practical politician it would be a war entered 
into to avoid worse dangers. To the Liberals it would be a war 
having for its object the settlement of the Eastern Question on the 
lines on which the Liberal party have all along declared that it 
ought to be settled. To the Conservatives it would be a war for the 
defiance of those treaty rights which a Conservative Government 
created. For it must not be forgotten that in the event of any 
independent action on the part of Great Britain the existence of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention would be an immense advantage. That 
instrument does imdoubtedly give England an admirable locm standi 
in the great controversy to which it relates. If it saddles us with 
serious r^ponsibilities, it at the same time furnishes us with a com¬ 
plete justification for not allowing those responsibilitieB to remain a 
dead letter. The Treaty of Berlin provides that certain things may 
be done by the great Powers acting together; the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention implies that these same things may be done* in case of 
need by Great Britain acting alone. The Treaty of Berlin depends 
for its force on the existence of the European Concert; the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention comes in at the exact point where the European 
Concert has broken dowfi. But for this it might be awkward for 
Great Britain to declare that she meant to go on even though others 
might choose to lag behind. With this there will be no awkward¬ 
ness at all England has taken on herself a special liability m 
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regards tHe Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, and in consideration of this 
liability she has exacted a special pledge with regard to their good 
government. It so happens that the Treaty of Berlin gives a very 
similar pledge to the great Powers generally, and, if that pledge can 
be redeemed by the common action of these Powers, there will be no 
need 'fop England to. call for the execution of the special promise 
given to herself. But supposing nothing to be effected by the common 
action of the great Powers, England will bo within her strict rights 
in falling back upon the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 

It iihay further be objected that I have nowhere defined what the 
European Concert is to accomplish. That is true. The European 
Concert is not a policy but an instrument, and all that I have 
attempted to maintain is that supposing there is a policy to be carried 
out, the European Concert, if it can be had, is the best instrument by 
which it can be carried out; and that, whether it can be had or not, it 
is an instrument which must be tried before any other can bo resorted 
to. The fault of the late Government was that they did not realize 
this. They had no aim which needed or could be advanced by the 
European Concert. All they wanted was to live from hand to 
mouth, and that is not a policy which gains by being communicated 
to allies, or looks well in dispatches. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the present Government may prove equally destitute in this 
respect. In that case they will in time become equally careless 
about the European Concert. If the Eastern Question is merely to 
be tinkered as occasion arises, they will feel a pious confidence that 
there will never be wanting a due supply of fit persons to serve as 
tinkers. But if they feel that the Eastern Question is one that it 
behoves them to deal with; that peace, so far from being secured by 
its postponement, is really unattainable so long as it remains un¬ 
settled ; that the problem which has vexed Europe for centuries is 
on the eve of solution, and that it rests in part with the Government 
of Great Britain to determine whether it shall bo solved well or ill 
—they will labour to secure the European Concert because they will 
have a use for it. They will have made up their minds what they 
wish to see done in Eastern Europe, and though they will be ready, 
if need be, to do what a single Power can do to accomplish the ends 
they have in view, they will feel how little that is in comparison 
with what may be accomplished by tho great Powers united, 
and they will be slow to abandon the hope that they may yet be 
brought to act together. It may be too soon to conclude from the 
action of the Government that they set this value on the European 
Concert because they have a policy which they ai^e resolved to carry 
out, but it is only fair to them to point out that, supposing them to 
have it, the action from which the possession of it would be iuferrod 
would be precisely the action which they are now taking. 

D. 0. Lathbcry. 
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Having long believed implicitly in the boundless wealth df India, 
the Dritish public is now in some danger of being led away into the 
opposite extreme of supposing that one century of British rule has 
completely drained India of any wealth which she may once have 
possessed, and that the only prospect before her is chronic famine 
and ultimate bankruptcy. The economists, who have recently taken 
upon themselves to open English eyes to the real poverty of the 
** gorgeous East,” have somewhat overshot their mark, for the 
statistics adduced by them to prove that India’s poverty is due to 
over-taxation would rather, if perfectly trustworthy, make it clear 
that no possible reduction of public expenditure can materially im¬ 
prove the miserable condition of the masses in India. Meanwhile 
we aro assured by others that the Russians, still believing in the 
wealth of India, are guided in their Asiatic policy solely by the 
hope that, after forcing their way across the vast deserts and moun- 
tam ranges of Central Asia, they will be able to descend at last upon 
the fertile and defenceless plains of Hindostan, and repeat the 
plundering achievements of Timur Bog and Nadir Shah. When 
the Czar Alexander II. characterized as simply ** absurd ” the idea 
of any such invasion, he may fairly be credited with being better 
informed upon this subject than many of ovur own countrymen, and 
with a knowledge of the altered condition of affairs since India was 
last invaded overland. India is now a great centralized military 
empire, the only one in Asia, a standing menace to all her Asiatic 
neighbours, weak indeed financially when judged by a Western 
standard, but, if backed by the credit of England, more than a 
match for all the Russias. The increased military strength of India 
under British rule is certain, but, while she is now better able than 
formerly to hold her own, is it true that she really has less to hold ? 
It may be assumed as beyond dispute that the great bulk of the 
Indian population is poor (if compared with any European popu¬ 
lation, even the Russian), that capital is scarce, that many of the 
cultivators are hopelessly in debt, that the public revenue fails to 
keep pace with an increasing expenditure, and that it is difficult, 
if not imposnble, to invent new productive taxes. All this indicates 
national poverty; but whether the poverty has been caused or even 
serionsly increased^ by the extravagance and mal-administration of 
the British Government, is a question, which impartial persons in 
genOMd are disposed to regard as stiU open for discussion. Doubtless 
ours is a very expensive Government, and India, having no control 
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over her own finances, is frequently saddled with expenses which 
she ought not in justice to hear, while large sums are annually 
remitted to England, under various heads, for which sums India 
receives no direct equivalent, and in all remittances to England 
India suffers a heavy additional loss through exchange. But it is 
maintained, on the other hand, that this drain upon India is more 
than compensated by the facilities afforded.to the creation of wealth 
and capital through the establishment of internal peace, of 
security to life and property, and of great public works facilitating 
locomotion and irrigation. What is the true state of the case as 
between the two opposite views—(1) that India is being steadily 
drained of her life-blood by the fiscal demands of a costly foreign 
government; (2) that she is decidedly a gainer in material wealth 
through the investment of British capital in her soil and the 
importation of European skilled labour ? The first view is held by 
most of the educated natives who have written or spoken on this 
question, while the second finds favour with Englishmen both at 
home and in India. 

For my own part, I believe that India has already derived great 
benefit, and will derive still more in the fiiture, from the railroads 
constructed with British capital, although under the guarantee 
system there has been a want of due economy both in construction 
and in management. Bailways and internal peace are two genuine’ 
boons conferred by England upon India, as all thoughtful natives 
readily admit; but even these unquestionable benefits of our rale fail 
to touch the true causes of Indian poverty, which may even bo too 
deop-seated to be greatly affected by such reductions in the puldic 
expenditure as can ever be effected by our most economical adminis¬ 
trators. The Indian peasant is already so poor that the slightest 
additional taxation is to him an intolerable burden, and so great is 
his tendency to become poor, that even the remission of existing 
taxes would ameliorate his condition only for a very brief period. 
An increased salt duty and an agricultural cess aggravate his 
poverty, but th^ are not its cause, and he would be nearly as 
poor the day after their abolition, and, perhaps, quite as poor a few 
years later. He sinks habitually to a very low standard of comfort, 
in fact to a state of penury, which just enables him and those 
dependent upon him to subsist in ordinary years; in favourable years 
he has a transient gleam of prosperity ; but when a bad year comes 
he has accumulated no reserve to fall back upon, and famine is the 
result. 

The fact is that India is greatly over-peopled, and that vast 
numbers of her inhabitants ore over head and ears in debt,- many 
having pledged to their creditors the fruits of their labour for the 
term of their natural lives. In rich and prosperous countries, such 
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as France or Switzerland, the owners and cultiTators of the soil are 
also capitalists, through the combined results of industry, frugality, 
and prudence; they produce far more than they consume, and the 
rising generation does not dream of marriage unless the future has 
been rendered fairly secure by accumulated savings. Taxation must 
indeed be heavy before it can seriously depress the prosperity of a 
people so acting; and if our just and vigorous rule in India tended 
to produce such a state of society among the agricultural population, 
the hcavj^ cost of that rule might yet be borne by the natives with 
ease and cheerfulness. Unfortunately the actual state of matters is 
very different, and it would bo difficult to exaggerate the gulf which 
exists between the condition of a Limagne peasant-proprietor and 
that of a Deccan ryot. France stands erect beneath a burden of 
taxation amounting to £112,000,000 distributed over a population 
of 37,000,000, W’hilo British India, with 190,000,000 inhabitants, 
staggers under an amount of taxation hardly exceeding £20,000,000, 
when land revenue, opium, and tribute from native states have been 
(as they ought to be) deducted from the gross total. In other 
words, Frwee, with less than one-fifth of the population, pays in taxes 
more than five times as much as British India, and grows richer 
every day, thanks mainly to her industrious, frugal, prudent peasantry. 
The area of France is 204,096 square miles, that of British India 
is 897,004 square miles, so that the former country is Somewhat more 
densely peopled than the latter, but is nevertheless, thanks to her 
great resources, by no means overcrowded with inhabitants. 

The main cause of Indian poverty is over-population, an evil which 
British rule has aggravated by measures which must bo characterized 
as just and humane, at least in intention. We have suppressed 
female infanticide, we protect the ryots against violence, and we 
endeavour to insure them against famine, the result of late years 
being an increase in their numbers which (in Bengal especially) is 
almost appalling. 

The French peasant usually postpones marriage imtil he has saved 
or inherited money enough to set up house; the Hindoo begins 
married life by plunging into debt, and considers himself fairly 
entitled to incur debt for so laudable an object. This distinction of 
custom and opinion is a vital one, and has more to do with the 
difference in their respective conditions than soil, climate, and 
government. 

The Hindoo is industrious and frugal in the highest degree, but 
he is not prudent, and is willing to bequeath to his son no better 
portion than that of paying marriage debts incurred before his birth. 
" All Indian natives desire to have male ofispring, and none are 
willing to leave their daughters unmarried; thus one generation 
crowds upon the heels of another, and theindustry of the future is 
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mortgaged for the necessities of the present. The necessary funds 
are borrowed at ruinous rates of interest, and are expended, not upon 
the necessary furnishings for a new household, but upon wedding 
festivities and caste observances. 

Throughout India one hears always the same story. Not merely 
cultivators, but also servants, soldiers, and government employes 
are more or less indebted, usually from improvident marriages. A 
ghorawallah (stable-boy) in the receipt of 7 rupees a month, and 
labouring to pay off, along with extortionate interest, his father’s 
marric^ debts, presents a sufficiently hopeless spectacle, and is com¬ 
pelled in his turn to leave his own liabilities as a burden for his 
descendants. A servant will ask his European master to advance 
him 100 rupees, equivalent, perhaps, to one year’s wages. 
“For what purpose do you want so much money?” “For my 
daughter’s jnarriage, Saheb.” “ Hut how do you propose to repay 
me ? ” “I will work for you without wages until the money is 
paid.” “ That is all very well, but how are you to live in the mean¬ 
while ? ” “ My son is able to support me, Saheb.” Thus father and 
son are reduced to a starvation allowance in order that the daughter 
may marry, without any dower except a few trifling silver orna¬ 
ments. 

In the “good old times,” before the British Eaj, this family 
difficulty was solved after another fashion, but now that the daughters 
are there, alive and grown up, it is imperative for the honour of the 
family, however poor, that they should ,be married, and it must be 
admitted that their male relatives exhibit no little generosity and 
unselflshness on the occasion. 

We may justly congratulate ourselves on having put down so 
inhuman a practice as female infanticide, but it is an embarrassing 
position when an English magistrate is confronted by an aggrieved 
Rajput father, who presents before him a tall girl of sixteen with 
such words as these— 

“ Here she is; I have kept her alive to please you! I have no 
money for her marriage expenses, and, if you do not assist me, she 
must remain immarried to bring dishonour upon her family.” 

The poverty and indebtedness of the ryot (peasant) are certainly 
chronic, but some acute symptoms of the evil have been developed 
recently by our system of government. As regards taxation our 
system is oppressive, because, being perpetually in want of money, 
we are obliged to invent new methods of obtaining it from the people, 
and any new demand, however smaU, involves oppression in the case 
of those who are already miserably poor. It may be said that if the 
Indian cultivator has only 7d. a week to live upon, and has to pay 
out of this Id. weekly of taxation, no amount of economy on the part 
of Government can well give him more than an additional ^d. per 
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' weelc, and that this cannot make to him the difference between 
poverty and wealth. This would be only too true if the question 
wegre one of remitting taxation, but unhappily the case is worse, and 
rather seems to stand thus: the ryot has 6d. a week to live upon, 
after paying the customary dues of the Government, and in ordinary 
seasons this is just about sufficient to maintain him, but, when extra 
funds are required for rectifications of frontier, the salt duty is raised, 
or an agricultural cess is levied; there is absolutely no surplus from 
fid. a week out of which these new taxes can be paid, and the result 
is an amount of suffering altogether disproportionate to the value of 
the sum collected. If it be true that the natives of India pay cheer¬ 
fully any taxation to which they are accustomed, but display an 
** ignorant impatience of new fiscal burdens, this is not to be ex¬ 
plained merely by the fact of their strong conservative instincts. 
The truth appears to be that the Indian masses have always gravitated 
to a state of poverty as deep as the permanent conditions of their 
life would permit, and have been only too contented to remain in 
that state. A sudden increase of taxation, like a failure of rainfall, 
must therefore produce widespread misery, and an aggressive foreign 
policy is criminal on the part of the Indian Government, whose in¬ 
come in time of peace is insufficient to meet its expenditure. Even 
the proposal of the Indian Government to create a special famine 
insurance fund by means of additional taxation is. thus open to 
many serious objections. In order to raise the extra sum of one 
million and a half sterling annually, we have been obliged to invent new 
taxes, and to increase in Bombay and Madras the impost upon salt. 
The effect of such a proceeding must be to impoverish the people 
generally, while it develops a dangerous tendency on the part of 
the famine-stricken to put their trust for the future in Government 
aid, and to relax even the small amount of foresight and prudence 
which they have hitherto displayed. 

Another danger has already been made manifest, viz. that the 
money when raised will not be honestly appropriated to the purpose 
for .which it was originally intended, and will not be applied either 
directly to famine rdief or to the reduction of debt incurred on 
account of famines. Indian Governments never find themselves in 
possession of a true surplus, but they sometimes succeed in per¬ 
suading others, perhaps even themselves, that a surplus exists, and 
already the famine insurance fund has been made to figure in that 
o^paeity. 

Any attempt to make out that this sum is available for general 
pui^oses, ibr frontier wars, or even for so-called reproductive works, 
would be an act of gross dishonesty on the part of the TndiVu 
Government, injurious to the native taxpayer, and unfair to the 
British nation. The people of England do not wish to impose upon 
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Tn *^^A border which she is unable to bear, and at the present 
moment they are'^^ling to be just, and even generous, as regards 
the expenses of the war in Afghanistan, but their generous impulses 
will undoubtedly be checked if they are told what is simply untrue, 
that there is (or ever has been) any genuine surplus of revenue over 
expenditure in India. But, after the Indian Treasury has practi¬ 
cally d^lared its own. insolvency by accepting £2,000,000 from the 
Imperial Treasury as a loan without interest. This arrangement ought 
to open the eyes of the British pcoplo to the true state of the case, 
for it is the first step towards placing upon their broad shoulders the 
whole burden of the Indian debt. 

Impoverishment of the soil and of its cultivators is the most serious 
evil to be apprehended in India, which is essentially an agricultural 
country, and contains very few large cities.' The vast majority of the 
population is rural, living in villages, and cultivating tlie soil, so that 
the prosperity or poverty of the people means in India the favourable 
or unfavourable condition of the villagers. In different parts of the 
country this condition varies according to race, climate, and soil, the 
tenure of land, the pressure of population, and many other causes; 
but it varies within comparatively narrow limits, and there iq a strong 
family resemblance between the cultivating classes throughout aU 
India. It so happens that a considerable amoimt of information 
has been recently collected about the peasantry of the Bombay 
Deccan, who differ in many matters of detail from those of Hindostan 
proper on the north, as well as from the Dravidian population of the 
extreme south, but who furnish a very fair typo of the Indian 
cultivator in his strong and in his weak points. .Special attention 
has been directed to the condition of these districts, not only on 
account of the famine by which they were desolated in 1877, but 
also because of some agrarian disturbances which took place a 
couple of years earlier, when the villagers rose against the money¬ 
lenders. Although few acts of violence were coihmitted beyond the 
destruction of bonds and account-books, an outbreak on the part of 
this much-enduring class is so unusual that it was deemed expedient 
to institute a special inquiry, and the Deccan Biots Oonunission 
has accordingly reported after accumulating much useful informa¬ 
tion. The Famine Commissioners have since visited the same 
districts, and, although they have not yet reported, a good deal of 
official literature relating to the famine in Bombay has been lately 
pubHahed in the form of Government minutes and otherwise. We 
have thus before us materials enabling us to estimate the present 
condition and future prospects of these important districts. 

The Mahr4t1» “ Kunbi ” (cultivator) is industrious, vigorous, and 

(1) In British India there aro only forty-four towns containing oach SO,000 inhahitants 
and i^twards, altogether leas than one thutieth iMurt of the total population. 
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frugal; lie endures privations with remarkable hardihood,^ntrai^mg 
favourably in this respect with his feebler Bravidian neighbours in 
the south. The country which he inhabits and cultivates is not 
generally fertile, and is liable to deficiencies of rainfall which are 
both frequent and severe. The land is held on the ryotwaree 
system, each peasant separatriy holding from the landlord, to whom 
he pays his rent, whether that landlord be the State or a private 
individual. The holder of land directly under Government culti¬ 
vates it himself as a general rule, and the land-tax which he pays 
is a rent-charge fixed for thirty years after a carefiil survey and 
assessment. That this land-tax docs not absorb the whole of the 
true rent is clear from various facts. About twenty-five per cent, of 
the Government land is sublet by the holders, who pay the revenue 
assessment, and usually provide one-half of the seed. A very large 
extent of country held in J&ghir (private freehold) has been brought 
under the survey settlement at rates of assessment far higher than 
those in adjacent Government lands, and only upon such terms 
would the daghirdirs consent to the Government system of assess¬ 
ment, which their ryots were eager to adopt. 

But the most conclusive fact is that land subject to revenue assess¬ 
ment possesses a high saleable value, and is daily sold or pledged 
as security for large sums to the money-lenders, who are well 
qualified to estimate correctly the value of any security. In the 
Beccan the rates actually payable may be said to vary from 1 anna 
(l|d.) per acre on poor arable land to 3 rupees (6s.) on good land 
near cities. The various areas are carefully defined by survey, and 
all private improvements are secured to the maker in full enj(^ment. 

Thus the British Government, by the revenue survey and settle¬ 
ment, has established a transferable and heritable tenant-right at 
moderate rents fixed for thirty years, and with liability to eviction 
for non-payment of rent only. With this form of TJlster tenantr 
right, under an all-powerful but just landlord, whose practice it is 
to grant remissions and allow outstanding balances in .specially bad 
years, the position of the Government ryot is as favourable as that 
of any cultivator can be who does not occupy a freehold of his own; 
and whatever may be the hardships of his lot, only a small portion 
of these are attributable to the rent payable upon his land. If the 
land rev^ue were to be sacrificed to-morrow throughout India, as 
it has been already sacrificed in Bengal, a landlord class would 
doubtless be created and enriched, but the actual cultivators of the 
soil would not reap a large share of advantage. 

After all, it is admitted on every side that the root of evil in the 
pondition of the Indian cultivator is his indebtedness. Among the 
improvident Hahritta Kunbis one-third are embarrassed with debt, 
and of this debt, as estimated by the Beccan Biots Oommission, one- 
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third is on. mortgage of land and two-thirds on personal security. 
Sir B. Temple tells us that “ the nominal debt has not nearly so 
much economic significance os might at first sight appear, because a 
portion only of it represents money actually borrowed, the remainder 
being made up by charges of compound interest and by renewal of 
bonds, under a system which is faulty indeed, but which can be 
remedied by legislation.” ^ Here is, indeed, a humiliating confession 
from the mouthpiece of a Government possessing almost unlimited 
powers of legislation, and intrusted with the welfare of this helpless 
agricultural population. 

Another member of the Bombay Government, the Hon. L. R. 
Ashbumcr, C.S.I., speaking of the indebted Mahr&tia ryots, says, 
“ This class is, no doubt, in a very depressed condition, for the law 
places them entirely at the mercy of a very merciless race of 
foreigners from Mdrwdr, who are little influenced by local public 
opinion. Their impoverished state is due in great measure to the 
operation of our laws, and it must be admitted to be very discredit¬ 
able to our administration; but measures are now in progress to 
relieve and protect them, so far as it is possible by legislation to pro¬ 
tect an ignorant and improvident man from the consequences of his 
own improvidence. This reproach will soon be removed.” * 

The Marwari money-lender from Northern India occupied under 
the Mahrattas a social position somewhat similar to that of the Jews 
in lioumania and other Eastern countries. He was not popxilar, but 
he was necessary; his rate of interest was extortionately high, but 
then capital was scarce, the prospect of repayment was precarious, 
and even security of person for a too grasping creditor was by no 
means complete. Under British law this state of matters has been 
altered, and the “village Shylock” can now demand his pound of 
flesh in safety, and with perfect confidence that “ the law allows it, 
and the court awards it.” 

A tremendous lever has been placed by our civil courts in tho 
hands of the monev-lender, and he has used it to oust from his 
holding the cultivator, the right of occupancy having become, under 
our fixed and moderate assessment, a real and valuable property. 
The Marwdri, or Banid, is still essential to the cultivator, whom he 
supplies with capital, and without him a large proportion of the land 
could not be cultivated at all; but our judicial system has given him 
unfair advantages over his client, and has exercised a depressing 
influence upon agriculture. 

Among Anglo-Indians many of the ryots* best friends attribute 

(1) Minute by the GoTernor of Bombay, dated 29th October, 1878, p 7, par. xxxii. 

(2) The disturbed condition of tho Deccan, liko that of Ireland, has necessitated 
special legislation on hohalf of the cultivator, hut it remains to bo seen ’whether Mr. 
Hope’s Act, recently passed, ■will afford any permanent and suhstantial relief to 
the ryot. 

VOL. XXVIII. N.S. Q 
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to this cause a large share of his troubles, and maintain that he is 
better off in a well-regulated native state than he can be within our 
territory, because there he is less liable to be vexed with new modes 
of fiscal extortion, and because he is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts. 

Mr. H. M. Birdwood, of the Civil Service, who is deservedly 
popular with the natives throughout Western India, thus describes 
their condition:— 

“ It is true, in too many cases, that the Indian peasant is bom in 
debt; but he generally adds to the debt himself so long as he has 
any property, which a creditor can accept as security or a court sell 
in execution of its decree. In a good season he may have some 
money in hand after selling his crop and paying the first instalment 
of the revenue ; but he does not keep it for the remaining instal¬ 
ments and other necessary expenses of the year. lie squanders it 
senselessly, much of it (in some districts) in the liquor shop, and he 
is soon as badly off .as in bad seasons, when ho borrows to pay every 
instalment. When he is once in the Sduk&r’s (village banker’s) 
books his case is hopeless. He signs bond after bond, often not 
knowing what he is signing. When sued he makes no defence, or 
else, perhaps, a false one; or in some cases it may be that he has 
received no proper notice of the suit. A decree is made against him, 
and to satisfy it his property is sold by the court. But the satisfac¬ 
tion is seldom sufficient and final, for, as a rule, property is sold for 
much less than the amount of the decree and much below its 
apparent value. Pield by field the peasant’s land passes into tho 
S&ukar’s possession, and at last the peasant himself becomes tho 
S4ukar’s slave, though sometimes he may prefer imprisonment in the 
civil jail. If the S&uk&r has refused from the first to advance 
money for the Government assessment, then the B^yat’s property 
is sold by the collector. Whether his min is accomplished through 
the agency of the civil courts or by the direct action of the revenue 
authorities, it is equally complete.” 

This is a terse and clear account of what takes place every day 
in India, and it is here stated by a judicial officer practically 
familiar with the subject in all its bearings that the case of an 
indebted cultivator is “hopeless.” Now even in Bombay, where 
the annual production per head of the population is double the 
average for the rest of India, the lowest tmstworthy estimates give 
one-third of the agricultural popidation as being in this hopeless 
condition. 

The evil is deeply rooted in the customs and traditions of an 
.intensely conservative people: but if we cannot convert the Indian 
cultivator to habits of forethought and saving, we can at least modify 
the mischief wrought by our own legislation. Mr. Birdwood has 
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made Tarious suggestions upon tliis subject. In particular be urges 
tbe expediency of restricting the number of licensed liquor shops, 
which have been unduly multiplied in certain districts (notably in 
and around Surat), to the advantage of the revenue and to the injury 
of the people. It is, of course, desirable thus to dimmish the chances 
of the Tyot getting into debt, but practical reforms are also pro¬ 
posed in the procedure of the courts, to which he is amenable as a 
debtor, e.g.^ registration of bonds and attestation of signatures to 
accounts by a public notary; also regular inspection of the work of 
the subordinate civil courts by the European district judges and 
their assistants. The proportion of civil suits decided ex parte is so 
great as to render it probable that in many cases due service of the 
summons is not made on tho defendant, while adjournments are often 
granted on frivolous grounds, causing needless expense and trouble 
to the poorer suitors and their witnesses. Careful inspection by com¬ 
petent persons might do much to prevent those and other evils, 
whereby our civil courts are rendered an engine of oppression to 
the cultivator, while they enable the money-lender to combine 
Oriental rates of usury with European certainty of recovering his 
principal. It has even been recommended by a high authority that 
the power of alienating land should be limited in the interest of the 
small landholders. At present the ryot’s wearing apparel, his 
implements of husbandry, and cattle used in agriculture, are not 
liable to attachment and sale, but all his land and interest in land 
may be attached and sold in satisfaction of his debts. 

To place restrictions on the free transfer of land would be, I 
think, a very serious error, but legislative reform is still necessary in 
order to secure to a judgment debtor a fair price for his land when 
it is sold in execution of a decree. By tho New Code of CivQ Pro¬ 
cedure (1877) it is provided that the proclamation of a court sale 
shall specify, as accurately as possible, the propei-ty to be sold and 
any encumbrance to which it is liable; also that no decree-holder 
shall, without express permission of the court, bid for or purchase 
the property. A certificate is received by the purchaser at a court 
sale, and Mr. Birdwood considers that the description of the pro¬ 
perty in that certificate should state what the right, title, and 
interest purchased have been found to amount to, and that it should 
be held good against all persons subsequently claiming under un¬ 
known liens created by tho late owner. Under the old law no pro¬ 
vision whatever existed for ascertaining the title which was sold ; 
the purchaser generally bought an unknown thing, and might even 
incur serious liabilities, being liable for a mortgage of which he 
had no notice, and under these circumstances it was only natural 
that there should not be much competition at a court sale. It is 
also desirable at once to aboHsh (in accordance with the proposal 

Q 2 
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of the Deccan Eiots Commission) the creditor’s power to imprison 
for'debt. 

The working of the civil courts under the old system has, 
indeed, provoked a strong feeling of antagonism beWeen S4uk4rs 
and ryots, but these classes are not necessarily hostile to each 
other.' When the Famine Commissioners recently visited Ahmed- 
nagar, the scene of bitter disputes and even of rioting a few months 

ago, the opportunity was taken by Mr. W - of the Civil Service 

to bring together representatives of the two classes, in order to 
attempt a reconciliation between them. The bankers agreed to 
forego half the amount of their claims against the cultivators provided 
the other half should be paid; and in this condition the cultivators 
gladly acquiesced. Thus the long>pending disputes at Ahmednagar 
have been satisfactorily settled without litigation, and an exceUent 
precedent established for the revival of Ldvad (arbitration) courts 

and the ancient PanchAyat system, which Mr. W- advocates 

as being calculated 'to give cheap and rapid justice to the natives, and 
to relieve them from the heavy burden of stamp duties and judicial 
fees. In legislating upon the agrarian difficulties, which have been 
complicated, but not originated, by the famine in the Deccan, it 
would be well if the Bombay authorities would condescend to take a 
hint from the civil procedure in the adjoining territory of the Nizam, 
where the childlike ignorance and helplessness of the ryots are 
fully recognised, and equitable considerations are allowed to prevail 
against the strict interpretation of the creditor’s bond. Certainly no 
commimity ever stood in greater need of paternal government and 
legislation than the “ill-used race of men who till the soil” of 
India. 


Sir Bichard Temple has stated that he expects to recover all the 
famine arrears of land revenue except some 3 lakhs of rupees, thus 
making the ultimate loss of revenue amount to 2 per cent, only in the 
nine Bombay districts affected. This would be satisfactory, if we could 
feel certain that it does not involve indebtedness and permanent de¬ 
pression of the so-called “well-to-do” ryots, with increased thrift¬ 
lessness and dependence on charity of those who are “not well-to-do.” ^ 
It is matter for regret that the Commission appointed to examine 
into the causes producing the recurrence of famines in India should 
have been composed almost entirely of distinguished European gen¬ 
tlemen, and should have included among its members only two 
natives, both being officials of native states. It is not by sitting at 
Simla, or even at Ootacamund, receiving official reports and e xami ning 
officiai witne^es, that any new evidence of value can be collected. 
The evidence olp persons high in office has been abundantly supplied 
to parliamentary committees and to royal commissions, while the 
'^(1) Subsequent events hare not confimed Sir Bicbiird’s sanguine ezpectationB. 
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opinions and ideas of “ laymen,” whether European or native, havo 
been systematically ignore by the Government. 

The information necessary can only be collected in each case upon 
the spot from the mouths of local witnesses, and in such an inquiry 
the assistance of native Commissioners familiar with the inner life, 
with the habits, thoughts, and prejudices of their own countrymen, 
would have been invaluable. As it is, the reliance of the natives 
appears to be chiefly upon Mr. Caird, the only Commissioner uncon¬ 
nected with the Indian Government, for past experience has taught 
them that the report of an official Commission is apt to degenerate 
into a mere eulogium on the conduct of every one in authority. 
India will have to pay very dearly for these Famine Commissioners. 
Most of them are gentlemen holding high appointments and receiv¬ 
ing large salaries. During their absence on special duty, highly paid 
substitutes must discharge their ordinary functions, and many per¬ 
sons are inclined to be sceptical as to whether India will get her’ 
money’s worth in fresh information, or independent criticism. 

The cardinal error of Sir Bichard Temple’s famine policy appears 
to have been changeablcness and a tendency to rush into extremes; 
but in this respect, as in others, he may be said merely to have 
followed the lead of the supreme Government. He issued in¬ 
structions that the arrears of land revenue were not to be collected 
in the famine districts, but were all to stand over for another year, 
although many individuals were at the time able and willing to pay 
their dues. This order was, however, soon followed by another, 
directing that “ outstandings ” were to bo collected at once, and that 
no remissions wore to be granted without the special sanction of 
Government in each case, the effect being to oppress many unlucky 
cultivators who had just managed to struggle through the famine 
with twofold demands before they had reaped one good crop, and while 
drought, blight, and rats were still threatening their flelds. It will 
take some time to pauperise the Hindoo in a strict sense, for, however 
poor he may bo, ho has not hitherto been a pauper, looking to the 
Government to support him in bad times; he has only been accus¬ 
tomed to receive help from more prosperous relatives or from 
charitable and wealthy neighbours; failing these resources he has 
silently starved to death, and has whitened the wayside with his 
bones. The full horrors of former famines, such as men now living 
may recollect, have been averted in recent times in British territory, 
and Sir R. Temple can perhaps say with truth that in his Presidency 
*'no evidence is perceptible of any considerable mortality from 
starvation.” But this result has been attained at a heavy cost. Many 
improvident and idle persons have been maintained at public charges 
in return for nominal labour at useless jobs, while the so-ca^ed 
^'back-bone of the community,” the industrious cultivator who 
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oontriTed to “ keep himself off the pariah,” is compelled to pay every 
pice of his old taxes and to bear new burdens imposed upon him 
as a poor-rate for the future. Nay, more, the process of this new 
poor-^rate, or famine insurance, are no sooner collected than they are 
diverted to pay for a war, foreign alike to the territory and to the 
interests of India. 

In Sir E. Temple’s minute of 24th December, 1877, there is one 
paragraph which seems to have been written without reflection. He 
says that in 1874 emigration was justly recommended as a remedy 
against famine in densely peopled Bengal, then suflering from 
drought, and having a population of from 600 to 900 persons 
to the square mile. Such a remedy, he adds, may be quite inap¬ 
plicable to a thinly peopled country like the Bombay Deccan, 
having on an average only 150 persons to the square mile. As 
a matter of fact the fertile tracts of Bengal are less overcrowded 
than the Deccan, although their population may be six times as 
dense. Much of the latter country, as Sir B. Temple himself states, 
is ** unculturable waste,” and the bringing under cultivation of new 
land within the last few years, of which he speaks so cheerfully, is a 
proceeding fraught with serious danger. The pressure of population 
causes poor grazing land to be broken up in favourable years, and in 
dry years this lapses into “ unculturable waste,” while those who 
attempted its cultivation and trusted to it for a livelihood are left 
without resource. 

The Famine Commission have doubtless inquired how far it is 
possible to improve the permanent prosperity of India by means of 
emigration. Hitherto the migrations of the inhabitants of distressed 
districts have been made mainly in search of temporary relief, and 
with a distinct animus recerfendi. Permanent depopulation, if such a 
thing were possible, might even now render the Bombay Deccan 
feirly prosperous; and there are great tracts of land in Hhandoish 
which only require inhabitants in order to become prosperous also. 
Some attempts have been already made to transplant settlers from the 
crowded districts of Bombay to those which have never recovered the 
population and prosperity destroyed by Mahr4tta and Finduri, but 
the results have not yet been very encouraging. The Hindoo culti¬ 
vator does not take kindly to a new soil, and fever is apt to attack 
those who break up fertile land that has lapsed into jungle. On the 
other hand, those remote villages in the Deccan which were left 
pretty much to their own resources during the famine, and whose 
inhabitants hetook themselves to temporary emigration, have ulti¬ 
mately suffered less from depopulation than villages where large 
sums have been expended in Government relief. 

A minute by Sir Louis Mallet, dated t7th December, 1877, appeared 
simultaneously with that of Sir Eichard Temple on the famine, and 
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tlie divergence of opinion between these two high authorities as to 
the condition of the peasantry in the Deccan is so wide as to be almost 
ludicrous. If Sir R. Temple is to be believed, the Deccan Rimbis 
only require a few favourable seasons in order to be as well off as the 
peasantry in any part of India. Their “ condition is improving, and 
goes'on prospering and to prosper in a rude but substantial way.” 
According to Sir L. Mallet, these same peasants are steadily sinking 
into hopeless penury, and the smaller proprietors are actually culti¬ 
vating their land at a loss. The Governor of Bombay has issued a 
minute dated 29th October, 1878, in answer to Sir Louis Mallet, and 
has appended to it memoranda by the leading members of the Bom¬ 
bay Civil Service. The particular question, as to whether the land 
assessment in the Bombay Deccan is or is not excessive, and whether 
the land-tax is the principal cause of poverty and indebtedness 
among the- peasantry, of whom one-third are admittedly embarrassed 
with debt, must, I think, be answered in the negative; and it may be 
maintained that not only in the Deccan, but throughout India gene¬ 
rally, the British Government is not a hard landlord as regards the 
amount of rent exacted. The British land revenue is not a rack-rent; 
it is less than that which is received, under similar circumstances, by 
native princes or private freeholders known as Indmdars and J&ghir- 
d4rs. Thus, in the Deccan, the assessment on fair cultivated land 
does not amount to more than one-eighth of the average value of the 
gross produce, and much less than this on inferior land, being even 
as low as one-twenty-fourth. This amount does not absorb more 
than half the true rent, so far as rent can be ascertained in a country 
occupied and cultivated mainly by peasants, with no intermediate 
proprietors between them and the Government. In the British 
Deccan the land assessment is fixed for thirty years, and is now in 
its second period, the first regular survey and settlement having been 
commenced in 1836, and the second in 1866. Under the Mahr&ttas 
the land-tax was higher than it is under British rule, but was less 
striptly realised, and the strict realisation of revenue rather than the 
amoimt demanded by the British Government is the grievance com¬ 
plained of generally. It is indeed alleged, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, that “ for the collection of this land-tax it is comparatively 
seldom necessary to resort to distraint, and very seldom to effect any 
transfer of property; ” but the fact remains that the land revenue is 
a x>aramount charge on the land, and that for de&ult of payment a 
right of forfeiture vests in the revenue authorities, and the collector 
can sell an absolutely unencumbered right of occupancy in the land. 
An Indian ryot clings to his right of occupancy with all the 
tenacity of an Irish peasant, and would rather submit to rack-renting 
than to the risk of eviction for non-payment of a moderate rent; and 
although the proportion of evictions made directly by the revenue 
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authorities may be small cqmpared with those effected by private 
creditors, still the natives* grievance against the British Government 
seems to be, not the amount demanded in payment, but the penalty 
inflicted for non-payment. Even when deprived of his land, the 
cpily thing of value which he possesses, he is not free to make a fresh 
start, without propert)*^ indeed, but also without debt. ^Although he 
may be insolvent from no fault of his own, and may have sur¬ 
rendered all that be has to his creditors, if any balance remains 
against him he is still liable to imprisonment and to be stripped of 
any property subsequently acquired, to meet a debt of which the 
actual amount borrowed may have already been paid over and over 
again. 

Many causes are operating mischievously upon Indian agriculture, 
and as regards several of these our Government has done more to 
check than to aggravate the evil; e.g., the denudation of forosts and 
the steady depletion of all fertilising elements in the soil. All the 
materials which ought to restore the exhausted fertility of long- 
cultivated land, and which in China and Japan are so carefully 
utilised for that purpose, are in India consumed as fuel or buried 
in useless and dangerous accumulations. The outskirt.s of a Chinese 
city are perhaps even more offensive to the nostrils than those of 
Indian villages; but in the former case the eye is gladdened with 
the sight of luxuriant market-gardens, where in the latter case ore 
heaps of pestilential rubbish. In a few instances arrangements 
have been made by Indian municipalities with the neighbouring 
cultivators for the utilisation of street-sweepings and other manures, 
to the mutual advantage of all parties; but the general prejudice is 
strong against such “ unclean” proceedings, and they are only carried 
out under the pressure of authority. This process of depletion is, of 
course, chronic in its operation, and in long-settled districts has 
been going on for many centuries, so that no great change can be 
attributed to it within any very recent period. Certain important facts, 
however, go far to prove that over-pop\ilation, the grand diffiqulty 
of India under the British regime, is due in some districts rather to 
the diminished productiveness of the soil than to the increased 
number of the inhabitants. While the most powerful Mogul em¬ 
perors concentrated on the banks of the Jumna all the^ wealth and 
power of Hindostan, a great independent kingdom flourished in the 
Deccan, and regal Bijapur rivalled imperial Agra and Delhi. This 
■^'great'Mahometan kingdom is now divided into two or three im¬ 
poverished colloctorates, and a few famine-stricken villagers shelter 
themselves under the strtcly battlements of Bijapur. 

During a period of scarcity so difficult is locomotion in the interior, 
that when I wished to proceed from Sholapur to Bijapur in February, 
1877, with only a limited amount of time available for the e^cur- 
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sion, it was impossible to obtain relays of bullocks to convey servant 
and kit, either through rupees or magisterial influence. No forage 
was to be found along the road, and water only in a few places, so 
that the bullocks employed in carrying grain had also to drag loads 
of “kpbi” (millet) stalks for their own sustenance, and their progreM 
was of the slowest. The cattle by the roadside seemed to be actually 
starving, and too feeble to get out of my horse’s way ; I brushed 
against a bullock in riding by, when it at once subsided in a heap, 
and made no attempt to rise again. The road, indeed, was in good 
order, the rivers were easily forded, and the smaller streams wore dried 
up; but the lack of forage neutralised all other facilities of transport, 
and rendered it impossible to convey supplies such as a great city 
would require. The appearance of the country was that of an arid 
desert, except immediately arotmd the villages, which were con¬ 
spicuous at intervals as spots of green, oases due to the existence of 
permanent wells, on the face of a dark brown landscape, stretching 
away to the horizon in long low undulations, with neither hill, 
river, nor wood to break the monotony. 

Occasionally, as I cantered along, a lean figure would project itself 
upon its face at full length across the road just in front of my horse, 
to the imminent peril of all concerned, a mode of begging better 
calculated to arouse irritation than compassion. Lesides the beggars, 
I passed on the road numerous bullock-carts toiling slowly along 
with loetds of grain; but on the face of the surrounding countiy not 
a living creature was visible except a solitary antelope, for which 
there seemed to be absolutely nothing to eat. The heat of the sun 
was scorching, the only trees were the stunted acacias by the road¬ 
side and some wild date-palms in tho water-courses—reduced to a 
few miry pools, where buffaloes w^cro wallowdng, and where horses 
declined to drink. It seemed incredible that this country could 
ever have been the seat of a great population, which would now find 
it impossible to obtain subsistence on tho spot, and almost equally^ 
impossible to import it from a distance. But from the crest of a low 
ridge a huge dome appeared on the horizon; it was then eighteen 
miles distant, and increased very slowly in apparent size as I ap¬ 
proached, while numberless smaller edifices with cupolas and minarets 
seemed gradually to spring up around it. 

Here, in the desert, spreading over an area of many square miles, 
are the remains of the great city of Bijapur, with mighty walls of 
lava, still almost perfect, and countless mosques, palaces, and tombs, 
many of them gems of architectural beauty, and as yet uninjured by 
time, the elements, or the hand of man. Above all towers 
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“ The dome-—the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell—” 
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the tomb of Mahmud Adil Shah. Of Bijapur it is literally true 
that. 


“ Its columns sfiew tho wilderness, and dwell 
The hyocna and the jackal in their shade.” 

Two centuries have not yet elapsed since this Mussulman city and 
kingdom fell before the assaults of Mogul and Mahrdtta, when still 
at the height of its splendour, and now its site is desolate as those 
of Baalbek or Pompeiopolis. In other parts of India may be seen 
ruined and deserted cities of great size and magnificence, but these 
are usually in fertile plains and near large rivers, where a numerous 
population can even now find the means of subsistence. Very dif¬ 
ferent is it at Bijapur, where the hovels of the present inhabitants 
are sparsely scattered among the relics of the past, where the palaces 
are in ruins, and the tombs only are in repair. Bijapur is a city of 
the dead, and for the few survivors there is now neither food nor 
water. During my visit all the ancient tanks were dry except one, 
which was used for bathing, drinking, and washing clothes indiscri¬ 
minately, while the com bazaar was full of hungry women and 
children, gleaning the stray grains that had been dropped by the 
wayside, and making their livelihood at the expense of the sparrows. 
The surrounding country is without wood, and no means exist of 
bringing timber and fuel from a distance by water-carriage, for there 
is no river near Bijapur. I^othing in fact is now found in the 
neighbourhood suitable for building a great city or for maintaining 
a dense population. But two centuries ago fuel could bo obtained 
sufficient to bake bricks for the construction of many colossal 
domes, and numberless vacant sockets show how abundant were 
once the huge teak beams, of which a few specimens remain in situ, 
having escaped tho hand of the modem spoiler. History and tradi¬ 
tion may be utterly misleading as to the departed glories of a fallen 
dynasty, but here exist records of wealth and ^power which cannot 
deceive. The Gol Goomuz (round dome) has but three invals in 
dimensions, all three in Italy, and two in the Eternal City itself—the 
Pantheon and St. Peter’s. The Malik-i-Maidan (monarch of the 
plain) is believed to be even now the largest piece of ordnance in the 
world, and it still lies upon the bastion constructed for it at Bijapur, 
because i^ vast weight has deterred the British Government from 
atti^pting to bring it as a trophy to England. Hearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago, however, this huge howitzer was actually taken 
in triumph from the rival kingdom of Ahmednagar, and was .then 
conveyed to its present situation across a country, where the lack of 
rotbis £Uid bridges would now seem to render such a feat an engineer¬ 
ing impossibility. The seats of power and population in In^ have 
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always been liable to shift at the caprice of a prince, although such 
a move as that from Fathipur-Sikri to Agra was merely a change of 
camp from one part of the great plain of Hindostan to another, 
equally well adapted for the purpose. But the story of the Adil 
Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, so well told by Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
is the most brilliant episode in the annals of Southern India. Under 
these princes arose in the barren Deccan a kingdom which quickly 
overthrew or overshadowed all its numerous rivals, Hindoo and 
Mussulman, which flourished during two centuries as a, splendid 
centre of wealth, learning, and art, and Ml before the military 
power of Aurungzebe while still apparently at the zenith of its 
splendour, although its foundations were sapped by Sivaji and the 
rising power of the Mahr4ttas. 

Bijapur is an extreme case of past riches and present poverty, but 
the causes which here “ have dried up realms to deserts ” arc at 
work in other parts of the empire, and are tending to produce a 
similar state of decay. Is the evil beyond remedy ? Cun the pro¬ 
cess of exhaustion be arrested P 

Sir Bichard Temple is cheerful as to beneficial results from the 
recent famine, and tells us that “ the people have learned a hard 
lesson of self-dependence, that their gratitude will have been excitod 
towards the Government, and that a fresh impetus has been given 
towards that material improvement of the country which is the best 
safeguard against famine in future.” The reasons assigned for such 
optiniistic views are the fresh start given to irrigation works, the 
construction of additional railroads, and the fact that every one is 
now convinced as to the necessity of restoring the jungles which 
once clothed the hills of the Deccan. Sir Bichard also has schemes 
of sanitation, of purified water and utilised sewage—excellent 
schemes in their way, but liable, if carried out by stringent laws 
and under centralised departments, to result in crushing the un- 
happy ryot under new and unaccustomed burdens. 

Imtead of doctrinaire legislation for the relief of the “ indebted 
agriculturist,*’ it would be well to try a few practical experiments. 
When it has been found possible to carry out advantageously the 
Government schemes in a few model villages, legislative reforms for 
the whole Presidency of Bombay, if not for the rest of Indi a, may 
be attempted with a fair prospect of success. There are districts of 
India where the soil is fertile and the rainfall abimdaut; as there are 
districts which are not over-peopled; but the Deccan is not one 

of these, and its material improvement must be very slow at the 
best 

A visit to Sholapur during the crisis of the famine of last year 
was enough to make hopeless the most sanguine. This part of the 
Deccan is peopled far beyond the numbers u^ich it can properly main- 
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tain ; the rainfiill is scanty and uncertain; the soil is so unproductive 
that much of th6 cultivated land pays only a few annas per acre of 
land-tax, and is even at that rate sufficiently burdened; many of the 
ci^ltivators have no personal property (except their bullocks) that 
xrould soil for 10 rupees, and many are hopelessly in debt. The 
same sort of land which in the Deccan supports (in favourable years) 
a population of cultivators numbered by thousands, would in Queens¬ 
land be considered poor feeding for a flock of merino sheep, of which 
numbers w'ould perish in a season of drought. A country so circum¬ 
stanced cannot be rendered secure against famine by any precau¬ 
tions that Government can take ; it is not nossible to turn it into a 
sheepwalk; the inhabitants cannot be deported and will not emi¬ 
grate; they can just wring a bare subsistence out of the soil in 
ordinary times, and have, as a class, no reserve to fall back upon. 
Much of the land ought not to be cultivated at all, being too uncertain 
in its returns to support the necessary labour, and the normal con¬ 
dition of these patient, frugal Kunbis would be regarded as one of 
starvation by any people with a moderately high standard of comfort. 
Nothing is or can be laid by for a dry day; there are no pru¬ 
dential checks upon population; when the rains fail they lose their 
draught cattle from scarcity of forage and water, and, even if they 
can keep themselves alive, they are thus crippled as to the means of 
planting their next crop. No permanent improvement will be pro¬ 
duced in the condition of the people in the Sholapur and KalMgi 
districts by the relief works, on which numbers were employed when 
I visited that country, and which might be described as making, 
roads calculated to last for one dry season, digging tanks capable of 
holding water during the rains, and cutting down prickly pear 
thickets, every fragment of which is the germ of a fresh plant. 
With such labour as was available, it was difficult at the time to do 
more than this, and in particular as to tanks the nature of the 
country is such that much of the advantage attributed to them is 
illusory. In a flat country with a porous soil water cannot be 
stored at such elevations as will render it available for extensive 
irrigation, and even where a tank has been constructed (as near 
Sholapur) capable of retaining a large amount of water throughout a 
prolonged drought, it has been mainly useful as affording a good 
supply of drinking water in return for the ten or twelve lakhs 
expended upon it. The cultivators seldom appreciate extensive 
irrigation works, and even decline to use or to pay for them; 
additional weUs, on the other hand, are an indisputable bepefit, and 
are everywhere highly appreciated by the natives; but Government 
engineers despise such work as digging wells, and prefer to conduct 
operations on a grander but less profitable scale. An important 
chord line has been constructed between Dhond and Munmar, and 
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railways have done and will do more than any other public works 
to mitigate famines in India. In Northern India, since menaced in 
its turn with famine, grain was abundant in the spring of 1877, and 
nearly every railway station between Delhi and the Deccan was 
encumbered with sacks of grain awaiting transport, which a single 
lino with a limited rolling stock was unable to furnish, tasked as it 
was in addition by the conveyance of the multitudes who had attended 
the Imperial Assemblage. It was painful in those days of famine to 
see the havoc which damp and vermin were making in the unpro¬ 
tected mwses of food. 

Above all it is desirable, before attempting agrarian legislation in 
India, to take the natives into confidence; and until something like 
genuine representation of the people has been introduced into the 
legislature, the administrators of the executive can only ascertain the 
popular desires, grievances, and opinions through indirect means, 
such as general conversation and the columns of the vernacular 
press. The value of the latter source of information has been 
seriously affected by the Gagging Act, even in its modified form; 
and all well-wishers of India must sympathise with those public 
bodies in Calcutta, Poona, and elsewhere, who are continuing the 
agitation for its total repeal. On many matters of policy the com¬ 
mon gossip of bazaars and other public places, if heard and listened 
to, would save the Government from the commission of serious 
blunders. I liave more than once heard judicial officers well 
acquainted with the natives expreas their utter sense of helplessness 
and ignorance, after trying an important criminal case, in some such 
terms as these: “I am unable, after the most careful investigation, 
to feel any certainty as to whether the accused is guilty or not; 
there is plenty of direct inculpatory evidence, but I have no means 
of knowing how far it is trustworthy, and the whole thing may be a 
well-organized conspiracy. But the most painful part of the business 
is, that there is, perhaps, not another man in court, besides myself, 
who does not know well enough how the matter really stands, and 
whether the accused is a criminal or a victim of calumny. If instead 
of examining witnesses formally in the witness-box I could talk the 
matter over quietly with a few of the spectators, I could give judg¬ 
ment with a fair degree of certainty that I am doing substantial 
justice.” If this holds good in judicial matters, where all is open 
and above-board, Ihe executive, which sees and hears only through 
its subordinate officers, is even more apt to remain in ignorance of 
what is thought and felt by the masses of its subjects, and ought to 
seize every possible opportunity of learning the non-offickl opinions 
of the country. 


David ■W'kdderbdrn. 
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The past four months, it is probable, mil long be reckoned among 
the most memorable in the political history of England. April 
opened with the sudden overthrow of a Ministry, the flatterers of which 
had hailed it but a few weeks before as immortal; and May saw a 
new Government installed, having at its head the man who, by 
general consent, was regarded as the ablest as well as the most popular 
of English politicians. The Conservative collapse had been so com> 
plcte, that even its own organs in the press had for the moment 
abandoned all hope of the revival of the party; whilst the nation at 
large, rejoicing in the victory which had been attained, was speeding 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues on their path with encouragement 
and good wishes of the most enthusiastic kind. But a change seems 
to have come over the scene almost as sudden and unexpected as that 
which took place when the Conservative Administration crumbled 
into dust at its first contact with the free air of public opinion. We 
see Ministers labouring heavily under the burden laid upon them, 
and in some cases at least not walking with particulariy steady feet; 
we see Parliament—this newly-elected Liberal Parliament—frac¬ 
tious, discontented, prone to indulgence in the dangerous recreation 
aflbrded by personal squabbles, and apparently desirous rather to 
harass and obstruct than to support and assist Ministers in their 
task; whilst in the recognised organs of public opinion—in the 
London newspapers, and the clubs and other centres of political 
gossip—we find a general disposition not only to condemn the 
Government on the ground of its alleged incapacity, but even to 
speculate upon the possibility of its overthrow. Thus within four 
months it would almost seem that the country had passed through a 
revolution and a counter-revolution; from Disraelism in April to 
Gladstonism in May, and now in July to a violent anti-Gladstonism. 

This, I say, is the outward, aspect of affairs as it may be viewed in 
the columns of those London newspapers which claim to bo the only 
authorised and infallible interpreters of public opinion. These 
journals have more than once within the past six weeks spoken of 
the present Government in the style in which they might be expected 
to speak of the moribund. No sensible Liberal will of course look 
to Sir H. D. Wolff or Mr. Chaplin, or any of the other gentlemen 
who have apparently undertaken to lead the Opposition, for a fair or 
trustworthy description of Mr. Gladstone's policy. But a great 
many Liberals do expect to find in the Times and the other morning 
newspapers such a description; and they must have seen with some- 
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thing like dismay the manner in which these “ leaders of public 
opinion” have of late been vying with the extreme members of the 
Opposition in ^iheir antagonism to the Prime Minister. It cannot, 
I think, be denied that if we were simply to take the “tone ” of 
London society and the London press as conclusive with regard to 
the state of opinion in the country, we should bo driven to the con¬ 
clusion that the new Government had been already greatly dis¬ 
credited, and that its fall could not be far off. 

To enter into any discussion of the intrinsic merits nf .the minis¬ 
terial policy forms no part of my present object. The conduct of the 
Ministry can, I believe, bo defended and explained in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner; but such defence and explanation lie outside the 
limits of this article. It seems, however, to be necessary to consider 
whether after all the judgment of the authorities I have named, the 
writers in the morning newspapers and the loungers in the clubs— 
not excluding those loungers who in the rush of last April succeeded 
in seating themselves on the Liberal benches in the now Parliament 
—is to bo regarded as final and infallible. Freely admitting that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have fallen greatly in tho estima¬ 
tion of those who represent tho political opinion of London, many 
of us must yet maintain that there arc no signs of their having 
fallen in a similar manner in the opinion of the country at large. 
So far indeed from this being the case, those of us who happen to 
live in the provinces cannot fail to observe that public opinion among 
the constituencies is at this moment greatly exorcised, not by the 
alleged offences of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, but by the 
action of those Liberal members who have re-echoed in tho House 
of Commons the captious criticisms of the clubs and the newspapers. 
But, on the other hand, we see that those Liberal members who 
have not given tho Ministry a hearty support in its recent diffi¬ 
culties have been called to book—in some cases with not a little 
sharpness and rudeness—for their want of loyalty to their leader. 
Everybody has read the correspondence between the members for 
Hull and the Liberal Association of that borough; and there are 
many other towns the representatives of which have received 
admonitions, perhaps gentler in tone, but just as firm in purpose, 
as that which was addressed to Messrs. Norwood and Wilson. 
Any one who reads the provincial newspapers will see that almost 
without exception they continue to express the utmost confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, and dwell with impatience 
upon the defections from the ministerial ranks which have been 
witnessed upon such questions as the Irish Tenants Compensation 
Bill and the Bradlaugh controversy. The few political meetings 
which are held in the provinces at this season of the year reveal 
to us a similar state of feeling, and the evidence furnished by 
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the byo-eleotions is of the like character. I defy any critic or 
opponent of the Ministry, in fact, to produce proof that the 
country constituencies, either in boroughs or counties, have changed 
their minds since last April, or arc less disposed now than they 
were at that time to give Mr. Gladstone the warmest support in his 
administrative and political measures. 

Still, the serious fact remains that in what is known as “ Society,” 
and in the chief London newspapers, with the exception of the 
Baihj Neirs and the Fall Mall Gazette, there is this strong sentiment 
of opposition to the course taken by Ministers. Headers of the 
Times cannot help being struck by the fashion in which that journal 
chides Mr. Gladstone and the Government. Deploring the state of 
public business and the disorder which has prevailed more than 
once recently in the House of Commons, it sorrowfully declares that 
the Prime Minister is chiefly responsible for all the evils which have 
overtaken us; and then with a touch of pathos it tells us how it 
“ frankly accepted ” the result of the General Election, how anxious 
it was to give the new Government all the assistance in its power, 
and with what deep concern it now sees Ministers outmging the 
national sentiment and deliberately disregarding the wishes of the 
country. It is, 1 repeat, a serious matter when writing of this kind, 
which, coming from such a quarter, must necessarily exercise a 
considerable amount of influence, is directed against Ministers. It 
would, however, be far more serious if there were reason to believe 
that it was an accurate representation of public opinion. Happily, 
cynical readers may reflect that leader-writers in the Times are no 
more superior to the foibles of humanity than mere politicians like 
Lord George Hamilton or Mr. Gorst; and that men who for more 
than four years had been devoting themselves to the task of proving 
that Mr. Gladstone had made himself henceforth impossible as an 
administrator, were not likely to be slow in pointing out what they 
regarded as proofs of the correctness of their predictions, even 
though for a brief interval they had “ frankly accepted ” a verdict 
which they might possibly have found it diflicult to dispute. The 
same remark applies to nearly all the other London newspapers. 
Except in the case of one well-known evening journal, the gentle¬ 
men who are writing in them to-day are the gentlemen who from 
1876 down to the beginning of the present year were incessantly 
protesting against the action of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
party, far, therefore, as these adverse criticisms are personal 
expressions of opinion, they may fairly, I think, be regarded as the 
testimony of hostile witnesses. In some cases, indeed, our morn¬ 
ing newspapers have professed to make a change like that to 
which the Times alluded when it spoke of its " frank acceptance ” of 
the result of the elections; but the spirit by .which they are animated 
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remaiiiA the same. The hand may be the hand of Esau, but the 
voice is still the voice of Jacob; and it would be too much to expect 
irom those who during long years have been vying with each other 
in the vehemence of their opposition to Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers, an altogether impartial judgment upon his conduct, now 
that beds in office. 

There is, however, a far more important question than that of the 
spirit which animates those metropolitan critics of the Ministry who, 
with seeming unwillingness, have lately ranged themselves in oppo¬ 
sition to it. It matters little whether a writer in a particular news¬ 
paper, who has been compelled by circumstances to “ accept ” frankly 
or otherwise a great political revolution which he profoundly dis¬ 
likes, has so far overcome the weakness of human nature as to be 
able to give true and cordial help to those of whom he was recently 
the bitter opponent; but it docs matter a great deal whether such a 
writer is or is not a faithful interpreter of the ruling opinion of the 
country. One may well feel a certain amount of diffidence in under¬ 
taking to maintain the negative side in this inquiry. For not only 
are the London newspapers loud and emphatic in giving expression 
to their belief that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration so far has been a 
failure, but they appear to bo supported at least by the current 
opinion of Pall Mail, os well as by no inconsiderable portion of the 
House of Commons. Still, it is not so difficult as might at the first 
glance be supposed, to show that the press of London does not in 
this matter represent the opinion of the country. I have already 
spoken of the evidences to the contrary which are to be gathered 
f ron\ even a hasty survey of the situation. I have pointed to the 
fact that outside of London none of the marks of dissatisfaction are 
visible which are to be seen inside it. Ho meetings are being hold to 
protest against the action of the Government; the casual referencea 
to that action which are made in the ordinary gatherings of public 
bodies, such as farmers’ clubs, town councils, chambers of commerce, 
and trades union congresses, are almost uniformly favourable; and, 
above all, the provincial press, so far from sharing in the disquietude 
of that of the metropolis, is zealous and unwavering in its support of 
the Administration. 

To the foreigner it might seem that these were of themselves 
sufficient proofs of the fact that the provinces did not share the 
distrust of Mr. Gladstone which apparently prevails in the capital. 
Hut the Englishman has been so long accustomed, in all matters 
pt>](itical, to regard London as the centre of light, and the London 
newspapers as the only authoritative exponents of public opinion, 
that I fear many of my readers will smile at the notion that any 
evidence which can be drawn from provincial meetings or the 
provincial press con weigh in the balance against that which is 
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lamishfid by ibe talk of the dabs and the tone of the Times. When 
the CbTommeat are condikimed by these great authorities, then, in 
the opinion of no inconsiderable portion of the public, they must 
indeed be in a bad way. Is it presumptuous in these circumstances 
to call attention to the fact that once already during the present 
year the London dubs and the London newspapers, with the Times 
at their head, have been egregiously mistaken in their judgment of 
the opinion of the country ? If it can be shown that ^e great 
joum^, which society and those who arrogate to themselves the title 
of the govenung dasses regard as the only true representatives of 
public opinion, have been hopelessly in the wrong already in their 
estimate of the politicd situation, and have altogether misunderstood 
and misrepresented the feeling of the nation, it may, I think, be not 
unfairly inferred that there is at least the possibility of their repeat¬ 
ing the blunder. And in self-defenc-e I would urge that it is by no 
means unnecessary to undertake this investigation of the claim of 
the London press to speak for the country. As I have already 
pointed out, if we were to judge simply by the manner in which the 
majority of the London newspapers are now criticising Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and his Ministry, we should be driven to the painful conclu¬ 
sion that the great Tuberal reaction which culminated last April had 
been attended by failure, and that the nation had already repented 
of the course which it then took. Those of us who are firmly con¬ 
vinced that this is not a true representation of the case, and that in 
this matter, at least, the Times and its ring of contemporaries do 
hot accurately express the opinion of the public, may fairly ask 
to be allowed to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

Is it the case, then, that those London newspapers have already 
during the present year mistaken the feeling of the country, and the 
realities of the political situation, in a manner which must seriously 
discredit their claim to anything beyond a local authority as organs 
of public opinion ? Nobody, who remembers what happened imme¬ 
diately before the General Election, can fail to answer this question. 
in the affirmative. The amazement approaching to constematiojti 
with which the Liberal uprising at that time was regarded in London, 
and by society of all ranks, from its most illustrious personages 
downwards, affords sufficient proof of the fact that the people who 
might reasonably be supposed to be the most intelligent and best- 
informed in ail public affairs, had been kept in the profoundest 
ignorance of what was happening all round them in the country. 
It may be taken for granted that not one of them had the ffiintrat 
notion that the dissoluticm of Parliament was to result in the o'^r- 
throwof that which had so often vaunted itself as ''the strongest 
Ministry of modem times,” and in the positive destruction of a pc^ ' 
whose faith in the permanence of its fortunes'had almost reached^^the 
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point of insolenoe. How came it to pass that this deplorable igno> 
ranee prevailed so largely among the*^ upper classes and in the 
metropolis ? Is it not notorious that it was due to the course taken 
by the London newspapers ? Where everybody was more or less 
wr<mg regarding the movements of feeling in the constituencies, the 
journalists of London, with one or two notable exceptions, were the 
most hopelessly and absolutely wrong of all. Day by day down to 
the very moment when the decision of the nation was declared 
through the ballot, they led their readers to believe that there could 
be no possible doubt as to the result of the appeal to the coimtry ; 
and it is a fact, specially noteworthy in view of their present atti¬ 
tude, that in almost every case they based their faith in the triumph 
of Toryism upon the alleged blunders and extravagances of Mr. 
Gladstone. With marvellous unanimity all our great organs of 
opinion, with the exception of the Dai/ij News, clung to the belief 
that Lord Deaconsfield and his policy had the warm support of the 
great majority of the nation; that the Liberal party was divided, 
disheartened, and discredited, and that such men as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright were no longer to be regarded in the light of 
responsible statesmen, but were henceforth to take their place among 
those factious and fanatical agitators who from time to time have 
brought disgrace and destruction upon those who have had the mis¬ 
fortune to be associated with them in politics. 

This, I say emphatically, was the view held in all these London 
newspapers down almost to the moment when the secrets of the 
ballot-box were revealed to an astonished world. That the tide had 
turned months and years before throughout the country, and that 
not in Scotland only, but in the great manufacturing districts of 
Northern and Central England, public opinion had imdergonc a great 
and remarkable change, was never so much as suspected by these 
infallible and omniscient guides and instructors of the great world. 
One and all chanted the same tune, almost in the same words. 
Consideration for the space at my disposal must prevent my drawing 
'' illustrations of the teaching which prevailed down to the end of 
March from the whole of the London newspapers. It cannot, indeed, 
be necessary that I should do so. The unctuous fervour with which 
the Daily Telegraph pleaded day by day in favour of what it called 
** an English policy,” and the indecent ferocity with which it de¬ 
nounced its quondam idol, Mr. Gladstone, for having misinterpreted 
those ** national instincts,” the key to which, it appeared, was to bo 
found in Peterborough Court alone; the spasmodic wrath with 
u^ioh the Mormng Post from time to time delighted its select circle of 
; jreaders; and the ever-ascending scale of shrill hysterical vituperation 
with which other well-known papers and reviews assailed the Liberal 
party and the Liberal policy, must be fresh in the recollection of all 
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my^readers- ■ Strange t6 s^j, tKe 8 ta 3 adard, i ^0 avowed jorgan of C3on- 
aetvalfain, wa9 theriSiiarest a^ most moderate of these journals; and 
yrhilst^dike tharest, it was wholly in the wrong in its judgment On 
l^hlio opinion, it showed that it knew how to defend its own prin- 
oiples without making personal attacks upon those from whom it 
differed. 


But the course taken by the Titnes at this period, cannot be so 
easily dismissed. We are all proud of that which has long been 
known as '*the leading journal.” It exhibits in a conspicuous 
degree the merits which generally distinguish the English press; 
and there have been times when the skill and judgment shown in its 
management, the judicious audacity exhibited in steering it through 
troubled waters or past dangerous rocks, have almost amounted to 
genius. Yet it cannot be denied that along with the merits it has 
the defects of its quality and its class. It is a delicate task to speak 
of tire way in which these defects have recently been exhibited. 
One would wish to show a due amount of respect for a journal which 
has risen to the dignity of an English institution; but in con¬ 
sidering how far the London press is a faithful interpreter of public 
opinion, it is impossible to ignore the course taken by the Times at 
the period of which I am speaking. 

Professing to be nothing more than the weathercock which shows 
us how the windis blowing, the possesses exceptional authority 
in the eyes of its readers as a guide to public opinion. Men read 
it not so much to learn what may be the opinions of its editor upon 
any particular question, as to discover what, according to his judg¬ 
ment, is the prevailing opinion of the public upon that question. It 
is a journal which appears to have one great object in view, that of 
always being found on the side of the majority; and it is only fair 
to say that during a long course of years its editorial management 
has been so skilful that it has seldom failed to accomplish its pur¬ 
pose. The result is that it has had a kind of double influence, such 
as hardly any other journal in the world possesses. It has had, 
in the first place, the influence justly arising from the intelligence 
shown in its management, and the ability and power with which the 
views it has held from day to day have been expounded in its 
columns; and in the next place it has had the influence arising 
from title fact that its readers believed that, in taking any particular 
oonrse, it did so because its editor knew it to be a course which 
hid already found favour with the public at large. In cons^uence 
of position which it thus held in the estimation of the public, 

^ i^;ildows with re]|;ard to the political situation were freely acc^ted 
befpto the late General Election by the upper classes of this country, 
and the public abroad, as accurate representations of the feeling 
current iimoag the electors of the United Kingdom. 
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And what Were those viaWs? 10an anybody.^hoVe |b?^otten that 
the poation of the Times towards Mr. Gladstone down to the middle 
oi iLst March was not so much one of bitter hostility towards his 
policy as of undisguised contempt for him as a politician and a 
statesman ? In a thousandungcnious phrases it was broadly hinted 
that he had become intolerable as a public man; that for him at 
least there could be no resurrection; and that the one chance for 
the Liberal party of regaining at some distant day a respectable 
position in the regard of the nation was by its instantly parting 
company with this discredited fanatic, and formally renouncing 
those doctrines which he insisted on promulgating with such 
** damnable iteration.” The persistency with which tho Times main¬ 
tained this position with regard to the Opposition might, in itself, 
one would have thought, have raised some suspicions amongst its 
admirers. If the weathercock points unvaryingly to the east, not 
only in the chill days of May and the early June, but through a 
sultry July and a sweltering August, it is not unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that something has gone wrong with it, either by accident or 
otherwise, and that for a time it has ceased to fulfil its useful, albeit 
humble, functions. But popular faith in “ the organ of the City ” 
was so firm that members of Parliament and members of clubs, the 
rich merchants of the City, the dwellers in country houses, and the 
foreign observers of English politics, were one and all content to 
accept its views os an accurate representation of English public 
opinion. In those circumstances there can be nothing unfair in 
gathering together a few extracts from its leading articles during 
the critical weeks which immediately preceded the General Election, 
in order to refresh the memories of my readers with regard to the 
doctrines which it then propounded in the name of the British 
public. 

It will be remembered that in February last Lord Beaconsfield 
and his friends were greatly cheered by two interesting political 
incidents—the elections, for Liverpool and Southwark. These Gon- 
servatiYe victories undoubtedly furnished the porty with- some just 
cause for rejoicing; though, looked at from our present standpoint, 
the rejoicing appears to have been ridiculously out of proportion to 
the event. But what can be said of the discretion and sagacity 
shown by ihe guide to public opinion, when we find it thus explain¬ 
ing the Liberal defeat at Liverpool, a borough notoriously Conserva¬ 
tive in general character:— 

“ Yituperation has overshot its mark, the demand upon the popular credulity 
has been strained too &r, and accumulated charges have collapsed tmder 
their own weight. If Mr. Bright’s passionate denunciations of the personal 
character of the Ministers be just, if Mr. Gladstone's elahornte iudirtment of 
their policy he consistent with the truth, the nation itself cannot escape lasting 
discredit for complicity in a lung course of mimiual folly. Prom this conclusion 
the common-sense of Engliriimen revolts.” 
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This was what ,the sZtmss had to say on the 9th of February, just 
two months befpre the final disappearance of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
majority. But a week later it had reached a still higher pitch. The 
Southwark election h^ been won by the Tories, and on the 16th of 
February the Tintbs, in commenting on that event, after charging 
the Liberal party with “ a violence of invective and recklessness of 
imputation unparalleled in tbo annals of modem parties,” proceeded 
to say— 

“ It is not surpxiBing that Englishmen of all parlies should bo revolted ly 
eucli outhreaJcs ofpaaeton, and should be driven to suspect those who yield to them of 

abandoning all the restraints of honourable strife .The leaders of the 

active section of tho Opposition are apparently as incapable of understanding 
the character of the new electorate as of appreciating the new difficulties at 

home and abroad, which make the old familiar formulas inapplicable. 

Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and'Sir William Hurcourt seemingly believe that 
tho electors in tho great towns will be attracted and convinced by the style 
flf attack which merely repels and irritates people of education and social posi¬ 
tion. The mistake is a grave one.’* 

A “ grave mistake ” indeed, judging by tho verdict which “ the 
great towns ” pronounced upon the subject barely six weeks later. 
These two extracts will suffice to show, however, in what direction 
**the leading journal” was leading its credulous public during the 
early part of the present year. There is a quaintness about such a 
passage as that which I have just cited which makes it well worthy 
of preservation. Yet on the day when it appeared in all the glories 
of leading type, the “ people of education and social position ” for 
whose special benefit it was written, accepted it in the spirit of im¬ 
plicit confidence in which they have since accepted the opinions of 
the Times on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish le^slation, or his endeavour to 
stop tho irrelevant slanders of Mr. O’Donnell. But let us see how 
fax our great newspaper was successful in interpreting public opinion 
when the battle had actually been begun. What was the course 
taken by the Times then ? On former occasions of a similar character 
it has either been fortunate enough to forecast tho result of the appeal 
to the country, or has saved its reputation under vague and dubious 
phrases as judicious as those of an ancient oracle or a modem 
medium. Hot such was the course which it now took. On the 9th 
of March, the day after the announcement of the dissolution, we find 
it commenting upon Lord Bcaconsfield’s manifesto, not, it is true, 
with unmingled approval, but still with an unfeigned belief in the 
virtue and importance of the appeal it makes to the constitu¬ 
encies ; and once again we find expression given to the cool assump^ 
tion that the Liberal party stands discredited and disgraced in the 
eyes of the country, with no hope of retrieving itself unless it be 
purged of aU complicity with such men as Mr. GMstone, Mr. Bright, 
the Duke of Argyll, and Sir William Harcourt. 

*‘Th8 Zaberol party during the last few years have zoade so many errors 
that it may almost be said of them "they have left no farther faults to be com* 
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mitted. ^ It will be impossiblo to place ia power men wbo cannot be 
trusted to carry forward at the present time the policy of. which, the country 
approves.” ^ , 

These are among the glittering gems of wisdom \^hich I cull from 
the Times of the 9th of March. How completely the worthy Philis¬ 
tines who believed in “the leading journal***must have been 
reassured as to the results of Lord Beaconsfield’s appeal to the 
country when they read such sentences as these! But they were to 
be still more strongly chewed and reassured on the following day. 
The Times of March 10th devoted two leading articles to the dis¬ 
cussion of the political crisis and the probable result of the appeal to 
the constituencies. In one of these articles, with curious infelicity 
of prediction, it casually remarked that “ it may be doubted whether 
the Opposition at large are at present in the humour to lead forlorn 
hopes into the counties held by the Ministerial party; ” and then, 
venturing to be unusually precise in its statements, it declared that 
" not even the most sanguine of Liberal wire-pullers expect that the 
Liberals in the new Parliament will outnumber the Conservatives 
and the Home Bulers taken together. A Liberal majority, therefore, 
will mean a majority including Home Rulers, and depending for its 
effective force upon the co-operation of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr. Finegan.” The other article of March 10th 
was so important and significant that I make no apology for giving 
a somewhat lengthened extract from it. 

“ The Liberal leaders, it is said, are to meet to-day to consider the address 
which Lord Hartingtou proposes to issue, and the most vital coixsequences both 
to the party and the country will turn upon the course which may thus be 
determined upon. The present position of the party is unmistakable. They 
are seriously discredited in the eyes of many who were formerly their supporters 
by their conduct on foreign affairs and their treatment of the Home Rulers. . . 
To put the case moderately, the conduct of the Liberal leaders on the domestic 
questions to which Lord Beaconsfield refers has not left a pleasant impression 
on the public mind, and a prejudice prevails more or less which they have to 
overcome. The value of an occasion like the present is that they have to a 
great extent an opportunity to overcome it. What they ought to have been 
considering and what they must determine is whether they will, once for all, 
abandon &e tactics and the tone which have been so utterly unsatisfactory 
during the last two years. Will they go to the country reitwating the fierce 
accusations of their extreme supporters, or will they adopt a tone which, 
whatever may be the immediate result of the elections, will place them in sub¬ 
stantial harmony with the general spirit of public feeling and induce a confi¬ 
dence in them which has not of late been felt P . . . . They owe it to their 
pai^ and to the public not to permit themselves to be forced into' a position in 
^ whufo they would be practicaUy powerless. There is no disguising the fact 
’ that nothing less than this might bo the consequence of a false move at the 
present moment. Lord Beacon^old has become of late a singularly powerful 
Prime Uonister. .... But what would bo his position if the coming election 
were made a mere repetition of the disputes of the past three years, if it were 
fought out on tile same ground and led to the same result P The immediate 
effect would be to augment incalculably Lord Beaconsfield’s personal influence, 
and to render him perhaps the most powerful minister we have seen in our 
generation. If the Engli^ constituencieB close up their ranks in support of a 
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ConsGrvtitivo GoTeramont because ‘ tKey see no adequate guarantee in tbo 
language of the Liberal leaders against the mischievous tendencies of the past 
two years, the Prime Minister might easily win a victory which would for a 
time completely crush his opponents.” 

My readers will hardly fail to be struck by the strong similarity 
in tone which exidts between these remarkable observations, and the 
criticisms which hare more recently appeared in the Times on the 
proceedings of the Government. In both cases Mr. Gladstone and 
his political associates have been warned in lofty and even menacing 
tones that they were “terrifying,*’ or “ revolting,” or at least irritat¬ 
ing and displeasing the country by their course of conduct, and 
they have been solemnly assured that a persistence in that course 
must inevitably lead to the entire withdrawal from them of the 
public confidence. They ventured to disregard that warning last 
March—and we know with what result. They declined to accept 
the prophet at his own valuation ; and, strange to say, the fire from 
heaven with which they were threatened failed to descend upon them. 
Is there anything very audacious, therefore, in the conduct of those 
who venture to assert that the Times and its great colleagues of the 
London press were almost ludicrously ignorant of the state of public 
opinion at the period of the General Election ? They were talking 
of the forlorn and hopeless condition of the Liberal party at the time 
when that party had organised victory all along the line; they were 
even imploring Lord Hartington not to follow the example of Mr. 
Gladstone by taking a course which would “ compel moderate men to 
regard him as impossible in politics,” within four weeks of the day 
when the Queen summoned Mr. Gladstone to Windsor. In short, 
whilst speaking with that assumption of authority which can only 
properly belong to those who really represent the opinions of the 
nation, they were as a matter of fact completely in error as to what 
the nation thought and what it intended to do, and were uncon¬ 
sciously palming o£E upon their readers the ideas of certain limited 
circles in the West-end of London as the political faith of a great 
people. As one turns over the pages of these newspapers—not yet six 
months old—^it is impossible to avoid seeing how completely the 
“ governing classes ” must have been misled at the moment when 
their illustrious chief gave the signal for the appeal to the country. 
Louis Napoleon and his friends were not more completely misled in 
1870. But on this occasion it was the Times which played the part 
of Marohal Lebceuf, and lured its idol to his ruin. . 

Is there anything extravagant in the assumption that those who 
have been so egregiously wrong in their interpretation of public 
opinion on one occasion may now again have fallen into a similar 
error? ' I have already called attention to the strong resemblance 
between the tone of the Tifnes towards the Liberals in March and 
that which it has adopted towards them in July. In the latter 
month, of course, there is at ie-ist a decent show of respect towards 
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_ilr. Gladstone, and he is no longer treated to the insolent disdain 
which he was supposed to merit in the spring of the present year. 
But he is still lectured in the old fashion; and the “ leading journals ” 
still take upon themselves to tell him not only their own opinions 
but the opinions of the English people. There is, moreover, another 
point,of resemblance between the situation at present and the situation 
as it existed in March. I have said that I cannot find in the leading 
provincial papers those traces of discontent at the conduct of the 
Government which abound in the newspapers of London. It is note¬ 
worthy that there was a difference of the same kind between the 
metropolitan and provincial journals before the General Election. 
An ingenious writer, seeking to account for the blow which the 
London press had sustained by the result of the appeal to the country, 
declared that under the Household Suffrage and the Ballot Acts the 
movements of opinion in the constituencies must necessarily be beyond 
human ken. In future, according to this gentleman, the course of 
politics in England was to be like the course of Fate itself, and 
nobody was to know what party or what policy would be cut short 
by an appeal to the country until “ the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears ” had done its work. This, I take leave to say, is merely a 
fresh instance of that very ignorance of the political realities of our 
time of which I am complaining. As a matter of fact, the great 
change in public opinion to which the people of London and the 
majority of the London newspapers were so hopelessly blind was 
discerned and formally recognised elsewhere. Whilst nearly all the 
London newspapers were entirely at fault in their interpretation of 
the movements of public opinion, and their predictions as to the result 
of the elections, the leading provincial papers almost unanimously 
took what we now know to have been the correct view of those sub¬ 
jects. It is not for me to enter into any discussion of thb relative 
merits of the metropolitan and provincial press. Like other country 
editors I have “ learned my place,” and am well aware of the enor¬ 
mity of the offence I should commit if I were even to hint at the 
possibility of a comparison in merit or ability between the news¬ 
papers of Fleet Street and the newspapers, let me say, of Edinburgh 
or Manchester. Do I not see day after day that whilst the press of 
London forms a sort of mutual admiration society—^in whose dis¬ 
cussions it is true the parliamentary rule as to not naming the 
“honourable friend” from whom you happen to differ is strictly 
observed—^the newspapers which have not the inestimable privilege 
of being published within sound of Bow Bells are ignored with a 
severity which must doubtless tend to crush out any spark of inde¬ 
pendence or. self-respect by which they may chance to bo distin¬ 
guished P Still, the fact remains that whilst the leading journals of 
Loudon had no notion of what had happened throughout the country 
before the General Election, the leading provincial journals perceived 
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it all, and foretold more or less plainly the aotnal issue of the straggle. 
The result was that whilst the readers of the Times or the JBeUly 
Telegraph were overwhelmed with amazement when they found that 
the country had turned against Lord Bcaoonsheld, the readers of the 
great newspapers of Scotland and the North of England were fuUy 
prepared for that change, and were surprised only by the sweeping 
character of the Liberal victory which drove the Ministry from 
power. 

May 1 not be allowed to make use of this fact in treating of the 
present situation, when a similar difference exists between the 
representation of public opinion in the London press and its repre¬ 
sentation in the country press ? The reason why the Times and its 
great contemporaries were misled last spring, whilst the provincial 
newspapers were in possession of “ the secret of the ballot-box,” is 
one which must be evident to those who give a little attention to the 
subject. It is to be found in the fact that the political centre of 
gravity has shifted from London to the country. It was in the 
provinces that the great Liberal victory was organised, and its 
signs were plainly to be observed there many months before the 
dissolution of FarHamont took place. If the London newspapers 
had only been willing to look for those signs they would never 
have suffered the terrible discomfiture of last April. -Their enter¬ 
prise in most matters is wonderful. They tell us day by day all 
about the political intrigues at Oandahar or Gabul, at Con¬ 
stantinople or Chicago. It would have been well for their own 
reputation if in the early part of this year they had extended their 
investigations into the provinces of the United Xingdom. They 
need not have gone to a very large expenditure, nor need they 
have risked the life of a single special correspondent” in order to 
obtain that accurate information regarding the movements of public 
opinion in the constituencies in which, as the result proved, they 
were so lamentably deficient. It would have sufficed for them to 
make some slight sacrifice of their absorbing belief in their own 
importance and omniscience. If, for example, those evening papers 
which furnish the people of London every night with a series of 
elegant extracts from the leading articles of the metropolitan press, 
whmh have already been duly ffigested at the breakfast-table, had 
occasionally condescended to reproduce the utterances of the 8e(fta- 
many the Glasgow JBierald, the Manchester Quardiany or the Birming- 
* ham Past, it would at least have been seen that political opinion 
throughout the country was not quite so much on one side as in 
London it was generally supposed to be. But Naaman bimaelf 
could not have turned with loftier scorn from the proposal that he 
should bithe in the Jordan than that with which your average 
London journalist turns from the suggestion that he can have any¬ 
thing to learn from the newspapers published in the country. So 
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the blind led the blind, and the inevitable result ensued. Leaders 
and followers alike fell into the ditch. 

Is it not at least possible that they are pursuing a similar course 
now, when they are pronouncing censures upon the Ministry which 
find no echo in the provinces ? It would be absurd on my part to 
suggest that at the time of the General Election the provincial jour¬ 
nalists were right because they were personally abler or shrewder 
men than their metropolitan colleagues who happened to be wrong. 
They were right chiefly because of their geographical position. Like 
their brethren in London, they judged from what they saw around 
them. The writers for the London newspapers convey to us with ad¬ 
mirable force and accuracy the opinions of PaU Mall, or of the Lobby, 
or of the cultured circles in which they themselves move. But that 
which either their pride or their indolence does not permit them to 
do is to convey to us the opinion of the country—I mean of the 
country which lies outside the radius of the metropolitan borodghs 
and the Home Counties. They ignore, except on the rarest occasions, 
both the provinces and the provincial press. Their survey of public 
opinion is confined to its local manifestations in London, and like the 
untravelled cockney who believes that Primrose Hill is a fair speci¬ 
men of mountain scenery, they too often delude themselves with the 
notion that the ideas of the West-end and the City are typical of 
those of the kingdom at large. It is quite possible that at the time 
of the General Election the country journalist acted very much in the 
same spirit. He had, indeed, one marked advantage over his col¬ 
league in London arising from the comparative lowliness of the posi¬ 
tion he occupies. His fate not pennitting him to be inflated with a 
sense of his own importance, he was not above learning sometibung 
both from the London newspapers and his contemporaries in the 
provinces. But in the main he judged public opinion as the jour- 
aalists of the capital, did by its manifestations in his own loc^ty; 
and he judged rightly instead of wrongly, because Pate had placed 
him in the midst of our new masters, and he must have been blind 
indeed if he had &iled to see the direction in which they were tra¬ 
velling. He gave utterance not to the opinions of the “people 
of education and social position ” in London, whose views the Tinm 
doubtless represented accurately enough, but to those of the country 
constituencies and of the great mass of the electors. When the 
time of trial came it was the opinions which were thus .expressed— 
expressed, I admit, through comparatively humble channels—^whioh 
prevailed, and which brought about the political revolution of last 
April. 

The moral, I think, is obvious. It is that public opinion, the 
opinion upon the support of which statesmen and parliaments must 
rely if in these days of Household Suffrage they wish to succeed 
in the work they have undertaken, no longer finds its exclusive or 
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even its most authoritative organs in the London press. ' The result 
of the General Election showed conclusively that a statesman against 
whom were arrayed not merely those powerful forces which are 
represented by wealth, fashion, and the culture of the day, but 
' almost the entire body of the metropolitan press—a statesman whose 
success was assumed to be an utter impossibility, and who was 
supposed to have discredited both himself and his party in the eyes 
of the nation, had, in reality, the overwhelming mass of public 
opinion on his side. "What happened three months ago may be— 
and I believe is—^happening once more. The grumblings and the 
menaces of the Times, the hysterical vituperation of other news¬ 
papers, may no more represent the feeling of the nation to-day 
than the extracts I have quoted from the leading journal represented 
the public opinion of last March. The country outside London, it 
seems clear, is satisfied that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, though 
weighted by the embarrassments bequeathed to them by their incom¬ 
petent predecessors, and by the diificulties arising from the action of 
the Opposition and the existing composition of parties, are really doing 
their best, and doing it upon the whole as successfully as could be ex¬ 
pected. The provincial electors, at any rate, do not believe that Mr. 
Gladstone, or Lord Hartington, or Mr. Forster, would be likely to 
bring forward a measure of confiscation; ” and they laugh to scorn 
the notion that the liberties of Parliament are endangered when, at 
the invitation of the Speaker, the Prime Minister asks the House of 
Commons to prevent a fanatic abusing its forms in order to utter 
slanders which must be equally shocking to the moral sense of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and to that of Sir Henry Tyler. Both in their news¬ 
papers and their pubKc meetings, in short, they exercise a faith and 
patience with regard to the new Government which contrast strik¬ 
ingly with the haste and irritation which appear to prevail in 
London. And though, os I said at the outset, we have become to a 
large extent wedded to the idea that public opinion is concentrated 
in liondon, and has no organs save the London newspapers, it would 
not be surprising if Ministers at least have broken loose from the old 
superstition, and, mindful of what happened four months ago, 
remember that the antagonism of London society and the London 
press is not necessarily the same thing as the antagonism of the 
country. No one will deny that the criticisms of the trained political 
writers of the metropolitan newspapers are worthy of attention; but 
a statesman cannot be blamed if he should remember that it is not 
in their hands that the voting power of the country rests, and that 
in one of the most important crises of our times they proved to be 
Wh(dly in error in their interpretation of public opinion. It is in 
i^e belief that they are once more in danger of falling into a similar 
error that 1 have ventured to remind them of their former mistake. 

T. WemyssEbid. 



THE POLICY OF COERCION. 

The .jubilee of Belgian independence occurs at an opportune 
moment. 

No one can read Lord Balling's description of the diflficulties 
surrounding the Belgian question fifty years ago without being 
i]i^pressed by the similarity between the dangers which Lord 
Palmerston averted and those which are now threatening Europe in 
another quarter. After describing the local questions requiring 
settlement, Lord Balling points out that all these local difficulties 
wore aggravated by ** the German sovereigns on one side, fearful of 
the extension of Prance and the expansion of French principles, and 
the French Government on the other, excited, jealous, ambitious, 
and imdor a new system which had us yet neither an ancient 
authority nor a newly-acquired prestige. Nor was this all; here 
was the Butch nation, proud of its historical renown, smarting 
under its recent humiliation, governed by a sovereign obstinate in 
character, and rendered more so by the conviction that right was on 
his side—there the Belgians, inflated by their late triumph, be¬ 
lieving that they had it in their power to create an European war if 
they thought proper, and disposed to use or abuse this power. To 
make the parallel still more curiously exact in its relation to this 
country, the Belgian question was raised when a Conservative 
Government was in office, and left for settlement to its Liberal 
successor. The Buke of Wellington first pooh-poohed it, predicting 
the speedy collapse of the Belgian insurrection against our ancient 
allies the Butch, as confidently as another Conservative Minister, 
forty-five years later, predicted the suppression of the Slavonic 
rising against our ancient allies the Turks, and then—astounded and 
dismayed at the non-fulfilment of his predictions—pronounced it a 
diahUmmi mauvaise affaire” and was filed with the dread of a 
general wor.^ General war might have taken place had the Con¬ 
servatives not opportunely been removed from office, and the Libe¬ 
rals been afforded an opportunity of settling the question on those 
popular principles which the Tories abhorred, by means of an 
alliance with the Power which the Tories detested, entered into dor 
the purpose of enforcing the decision of that European concert, in 
the existence of which the Tories disbelieved. The complete success 
which crowned the policy of Lord Palmerston in dismembering the 
Netherlands to satisfy the nationaLaspirations of the Belgians, has, 
at least, a happy augury as to the prospects of a similar policy in 
(1) Dalling’s l^lmeriton, ii. 24. (2) Slockinur s Memoin, i. 145. 
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the hands of Mr. Gladstone for dismembering the wreck of the 
Ottoman Empire'to secure the natural development of tho races of 
the East. But if that success is to be attaint, the means without 
which Lord Palmerston would have acdiieved nothing must not be 
neglected. The great lesson which is taught by the happy esta- 
blidiment of the Belgian kingdom, is that the Powers must not 
only agree to prescribe, but must unite to execute, the arrangements 
which they regard as indispensable to the general peace. Ln brief, 
the Belgian jubilee recalls the necessity and commemorates the 
success of a policy of coercion. 

Fpon the adoption of such a policy the peace of Europe once more 
depends. The condition of the Ottoman Empire is such that not 
even the most sanguine optimist can venture to hope that the de¬ 
mands of the Powers for the fulfilment of the obligations entered 
into at Berlin will be acceded to by the Sultan without the display, 
and probably the exercise of, force. Even if the Sultan were unex¬ 
pectedly to abandon the attitude which he has hitherto maintained, 
it is doubtful whether the mischief he has already done in foment¬ 
ing opposition to the decrees of the Congress could be undone by 
commands issued from Constantinople. The executive and military 
authority of the Sultan is in a condition of paralysis, more or less 
complete, and in some provinces, notably in Northern Albania, it 
might be regarded as non-existent, were it not that -the power of 
the Porte, absolutely impotent for good, still exercises a certain influ¬ 
ence for evil, in inflaming the hostility of tribes which it cannot 
control, so that in these districts, so far as the Powers are concerned, 
the situation is rather worse than it would be if the Sultan’s govern¬ 
ment were overthrown altogether. Those who seriously consider the 
nattire of the demands which are being and have still to be pressed 
upon the Porte, will find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that it 
would have been much better—^better for Europe and better for the 
Turks—if the Bussians, instead of making peace at San Stefano, had 
pressed on to Constantinople and finally extinguished the Ottoman 
Empire. The Duke of Wellington expressed a similar conviction 
after the signature of tho Treaty of Adrianople. There can be no 
doubt,” he wrote, “that it would have been more fortunate and 
better for the world if the Treaty of Peace hod not been signed, and 
if the Bussians had entered Constantinople, and if the Turkish 
jEmjdre had been dissolved.” ^ The sick man was so nigh \mto 
death in the early months of 1878, that his extinction might have 
been almost painless; Instead of insisting upon the completion of 
the operation,, the kte Government took the lead in insisting upon 
his zesuscitatioa. He was “ qpnsolidated,” and was to be r^ne- 
rated, and some of his physicians assured, him of a new lease of life 

(1) WellitiptoH't Deapateha, vi. 219. 
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ftt least forty years. To perfect his recovery, they prescribed a 
T^imen which, however necessary it may be for the completion of 
the cure, cannot appear to the patient as anything but a prolonged 
process of amputation and vivisection. It is a cruel kindness 
to restore a patient to life as a preliminary to dissection, but this was 
the course which found favour in the eyes of the late Government, 
and from which most of our present difficulties spring. The hunters 
who sold the skin before they killed the bear were wise men com¬ 
pared with the statesmen who insisted upon the restoration of the 
expiring Turk to some degree of vigour before they set about the 
distribution of his limbs. In consequence of that original mistake, 
the Powers have first to overcome the opposition of the Porte before 
attempting to deal with the resistance of the local population. By 
the law of its existence the Turkish Government struggles and must 
struggle against the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. The limit of 
its strength will be the limit of its resistance. All analogies based 
upon the submission of the Porte to the demands of Europe in the 
past are misleading. Europe never before made demands, the 
practical effect of which is the extinction of the executive authority 
of the Saltan throughout his dominions. As Count Andrassy re¬ 
marked four years ago when contrasting the demand for the autonomy 
of Bulgaria with that for the autonomy of Bosnia and the Herze¬ 
govina, a man may consent to the amputation of a limb, but he is 
certain to resist the excision of his spine.^ The demand for the 
cession of Dulcigno to Montenegro, and of Southern Thessaly and 
Epirus to Greece, are mere bagatelles compared with the demand for 
the fulfilment of the twenty-third and sixty-first articles of the Treaty 
of Berlin. They concern mere strips of distant provinces, the fringes 
of the empire, whereas the twenty-third and sixty-first clauses deal 
with the whole body of dominions still subject to the Sultan. Mr. 
Goschen has already pressed significantly for the execution of the 
Armenian reforms, and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice Is busily engaged 
on the International Commission at Constantinople in drawing up 
schemes for the decentralization of the empire, and the establish¬ 
ment of provincial autonomy. 

The establishment of autonomous governments more or less on 
the Eastern Boumelian model in all the provinces remaining to the 
Sultan in Europe, which Sir A. H. Layard and Sir H. D. Wolff 
declare to be indispensable, completely finishes the Sultan’s 
direct administrative authority on this side of the Bosphorus. The 
substitution of an overlordship over semi-autonomous provinces for 
the unlimited despotic authority he has hitherto possessed, will cost 
the Sultan more than the cession of. Thessaly and Epirus, and there 
is no sign that as yet he has even contemplated such a sacrifice. In 
(1) Bkt 0 Book, Tmkty <1877), i. Ho. 207. 
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Ada, the realisatioa. of the ameliorations and reforms which are 
d^uanded by the local wants of the provinces ** inhabited by the 
Armenians”—an elastic phrase, which may be stretched to cover 
much more than Armenia proper—was promised “without any 
delay ” two years ago. Nothing has yet been done. There, as 
elsewhere, the elimination of the executive power of the ruling 
Turks of Stamboul is the first condition of reform. Even Sir H. 
D. WolflF, by his references to the “ complete decentralization of 
Turkey,” and the “ appalling ” state of the Government of Constan¬ 
tinople, seems to be pretty much of Mr. Carlyle’s opinion, that “ the 
unspeakable Turk should be immediately struck out of the question,” 
for he has already seen in Eastern Boumelia that “ improved man¬ 
agement of these unhappy countries might begin on the morrow 
after this long-continued curse was withdrawn, and the ground loft 
free for wise and honest human effort.” But not unnaturally the “ un¬ 
speakable Turk ”—^by which, of course, is meant not “ the peaceful 
Mongol inhabitant,” but the ruling Sultan or Pasha of Stamboul— 
does not see things in the same light, and before he is “ struck out 
of the question,” the Powers will be obliged to resort to some more 
or less drastic method of coercion. If the Greek and Montenegrin 
questions stood by themselves, there might be some plausible pretext 
for ignoring the opposition of the Sultan and confining attention to 
that of overcoming the resistance of the local populations. But 
standing as they do, merely as the advance posts of other questions, 
all leading up to the great question, the elimination of the direct 
authority of the Government of Constantinople from its subject pro¬ 
vinces, it is necessary to take into practical consideration the whole 
subject of coercion. 

The admission by such eminent authorities on the Conservative side 
as Sir H. D. Wolff, to say nothing of Sir A. H. Layard, of the essential 
rottenness of the Government of Constantinople, and of the import¬ 
ance of severing all direct connection between the Sultan and the 
local administration of his dominions, clears the air considerably. 
When Lord Salisbury, in 1877, was confronted with the duty of coerc¬ 
ing the Sultan he shrank back, lest by so doing he should overthrow 
“ the only government which now keeps some thirty millions of people 
in some kind of order; ” but now that Lord Salisbury’s own Eastern 
Commissioner has proclaimed that the sine qud non of remedying 
existing disorders in Turkey is to free the provinces inhabited by the 
millions aforesaid from the direct administrative control of the 
appallingly corrupt Government at Constantinople, it is no longer an 
effective reply to the demand for coercion to say that coercion maybe 
equivalent to extinction. On the contrary, there are many grounds fer 
regarding such a consummation with satisfaction. No substituted 
government which owed its existence to the charter of the Powers 
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would be either as weak, as vile, or as impracticable as the Porte. Of 
course there is the risk that the Powers might not be able to agree 
as to the substitute who should succeed Abdul Hamid as doorkeeper 
of the Bosphorus, but that risk, on the admission of the same eminent 
authorities, will have to bo run in any case. If the Sultan is left to 
himself ‘he will not reform, and if he does not reform his empire will 
collapse. The general overturn will compel Europe to address 
itself to the consideration of the question in the midst of the crash of 
arms and the roar of cannon. Great as are the difficulties in the 
way of agreement as to the adoption of a substitute for the Sultan, 
they are less now than they will be if the question is postponed 
until la culbuia g^nemle. That upset may occur at any moment. An 
assassin’s knife, the mutiny of a starving regiment, a sudden fit of 
insanity, or the success of a palace intrigue might fling the great 
city into the pool to-morrow, to be scrambled for by all Europe. The 
possibility of having to utter “the last word on the Eastern Ques-^ 
tion,” if things are left to take their course, is so groat that the added 
risk from coercion hardly signifies. In any case, EuroiJC would do well 
to set about trying to pronounce that “last word” betimes. The 
suggestion that the new Emperor of Byzantium should bo the son of 
the Queen of England, and the son-in-law of the Emperor of Russia, 
is at present the only practical contribution to the discussion of a ques¬ 
tion which coercion may precipitate or postpone, but which, failing 
coercion, will certainly present itself for an early settlement, possibly 
when this country is least prepared to give it adequate consideration, 
or to make its influence felt in the councils of Europe. Against the 
risk of killing the patient whom we seek to cure by a resort to 
coercive treatment, must bo placed the consideration that we can 
choose our own time for running that risk, w'hcreas, if he is loft 
alone, he may dropoff when his decease is least expected, and nothing 
is ready. If the sick man should die under coercion, his executors 
will be there in force to maintain order pending the distribution of 
his effects and the establishment of his heir. Should he perish un¬ 
expectedly, anarchy might ensue, and in that anarchy one or two 
ambitious Powers on the spot might find an opportunity which it is 
the object of English policy to prevent. So far as the ownership of 
• Constantinople is concerned, a policy of lamez faire is surrounded 
by even greater perils than a policy of coercion. 

We have purposely stated the worst contingency first. But wo do 
not thereby imply a belief that coercion must necessarily destroy 
the Turkish Government. On the contrary, it is, perhaps, a more 
serious objection to a policy of coercion that it would tend to prolong 
thjp.^xistence of the sovereignty of the Sultan. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, as the present system of organized plunder and oppression is 
termed by courtesy, is doomed. The Berlin Treaty, thanks almost 
exclusively to the provisions which it took over from the Treaty of 
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San Stefano, will, if vigorously raecuted, root out the direct adminis¬ 
trative authority of the Government of Constantinople from Europe, 
and from the provinces inhabited by the Armenians in Asia. In 
place of Turkey in Europe there will be a congeries of local self- 
governing States, paying tribute to the Sultan, and recognising his 
sovereignty, but as free from any interference from him or from the 
pashas at Stamboul as Eastern Roumelia is at present. This arrange¬ 
ment, although an immense improvement upon the sfatus qm, will 
be rendered very difBcult to work for lack of a willing instrument - 
of the Powers at Constantinople. The Sultan may sanction Albanian 
and Macedonian autonomy, as he has sanctioned that of Eastern 
Roumelia, but, as in Eastern Roumelia, so elsewhere he will do all 
he can to thwart the intention of the Powers, and his overlordship, 
instead of being, as it might be in European hands, a source of 
security, tranquillity, and order, will be just the reverse. Nothing 
but the danger of a difference amongst the Powers as to his successor 
would justify an attempt to govern the Ottoman Empire through 
such an instrument. The difficulties of governing an empire by a 
committee of the representatives of six foreign Powers are enormous, 
even if they work through a willing instrument; they«become well- 
nigh insuperable when their wishes have to be executed by an 
Asiatic Mussulman who bitterly resents his altered position. Never¬ 
theless, although it would be like ploughing with dogs, it is the only 
solution short of changing the dynasty, and if tho Sultan submits to 
the demands of Europe, the experiment must be tried. If he can be 
induced to recognise his altered position, which, under the Berlin 
Treaty, is practically that of a viceregent under tho tutelage of Europe 
—possessing nominally the full attributes of sovereignty, but under 
treaty engagements to all the Powers to permit their superintendence 
of a system of administration established them in all his provinces 
—tho Ottoman Empire may continue to exist for many years. 

But the prolongation of the Sultan’s sovereignty can only be 
purchased at the price of his independence, and if the Turkish 
Empire is not to perish, the Turks must do as they are told. Of 
this the Sultan has not seen tho necessity. He signed the Berlin 
Treaty without fuRy realising tho change it made in his position. 
It is now time that he should be taught. Nothing but a demonstration 
that the Powers were prepared, if needs be, to take the law into their 
own haa^s, will have the slightest effect upon the Saltan. Only 
the revelation of a Divine decree incarnate in the shape of irresistible 
strength arrayed against him will suffice to convince him that Pdte 
has spokmi, and that henceforth he reigns in Constantinople on the 
conditionB defined in the Treaty of Berlin, that is to say, at a 
jovereign whose executive authority is not only rigidly limited in 
his provinciM, but is also subject to the supervision and control of 
the Powers. Even that might not succeed, but everything short of 
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tliat w certain tb fail. Sir A. H. Layard haa placed on record this 
deliberate conclusion at wbich he arrived at after the experience of 
two painfal years, that ** if we are in earnest in wishing to save this 
country, but at the same time so that its populations may be justly 
and impartially governed, we must be prepared to go farther than 
mere menaces.” In other words, if anything is to be done the Turks 
must be coerced. 

Before considering the nature and degree of coercion necessary, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the nature and degree of the submia* 
sion required. If, for instance, the cession of Dulcigno were the only 
matter in dispute, a local application of coercive force would sufiSce, 
without exorcising any pressure at Constantinople. If even the 
cession to Greece exhausted the demands of the Powers, local coercive 
measures, by cutting off supplies sent from Salonica by a judicious 
use of the fleet, and, if needs bo, by landing u small body of troops, 
after the Syrian precedent of 1840, would suffice to help Greece to 
her own. But these questions are of comparatively minor import¬ 
ance, which might be settled to-morrow without removing the root 
of the evil—the indisposition of the Sultan to recognise the condi¬ 
tions to which he has pledged himself, and under which he can 
alone be permitted to continue to exercise his sovereignty. After 
local coercive measures had suppressed manifestations of hostility to 
the decisions of Europe at two remote points on the frontier of 
the Empire, the primary object of the powers, the recognition of the 
hopelessness of evading the provisions of the Treaty or of resisting 
the will of the Powers, at the centre of authority, would still remain 
unattained. However cautiously the essential truth may be draped 
by diplomatic phraseology, the central necessity of the situation 
is that the Sultan should learn once for all that the will of Enrope, 
which in this case is simply that the Sultan shall fulfil his 
treaty engagements, must be obeyed. To bring that home to the 
mind of the Sultan, coercive measures can most effectively be 
directed against the city which is the seat of his government and 
the heart of his empire. Local applications may secure the cession 
of a province, nothing but force directed against the capital will 
effect the reconstruction of Turkish administration decreed in the 
23rd and 61st articles of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Whatever may be thought of its policy, there can be no doubt 
of the efficacy of a naval demonstration in the Bosphor^. Mr. 
Gladstone was inclined, in 1876, to rely upon the establishment of a 
ndval cordon between the European and Asiatic shores of the 
Ottoman Empire. That is merely one of the forms of the naval 
deni^nstration which would suffice to bring the Sultan to understand 
his impotence in presence of united Europe. The efficacy of such a... 
demonstration was recognised in the discussions which preceded the 
a^embling of the Constantinople Conference. Count Andrassy may 
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b@ regarded as the original author of the proposal to coerce the 
Turks by a naral demonstration at Constantinople. On the 12th 
September, 1876, he told Sir Andrew Buchanan that he wished to 
impose the armistice and conditions of peace on the Porte. “ I asked 
him how he could impose them if the Porte refused, and he answered, 
hf imposing force, which could easily be done by a naval demonstra¬ 
tion at Constantinople. An occupation of Turkish territory would 
lead to war, the limits of which could not be foreseen, but conditions 
dictated by a combined fleet at Constantinople would be accepted.” ^ 
The Italian Government at a somewhat later date appears to have 
been of the same opinion, for while protesting against a military 
occupation of Turkish territory, it was not prepared to admit that 
the Turks would be at liberty to reject the demands of Europe.® In 
the debates on coercion at the beginning of 1877, the ministerial 
argument against a naval demonstration was not that it would not 
bo effective in destroying the opposition of the Porto, but that it 
might destroy the Porte itself. Lord Salisbury dwelt largely upon 
the dangers of a bombardment of Constantinople, but, apart from 
the probability, almost amounting to a certainty, that the Sultan 
would be unable to hold his own in the capital if it -v^ere seriously 
menaced with bombaidmcnt, the whole course of history is against 
the supposition that the Turkish Government would risk an attack. 
As Mr; Gladstone pointed out three years ago, no Poiver in Europe 
^ is so amenable to pressure when it is directed against their capital. 
Almost every nation in Europe has prolonged its resistance after its 
capital has been either captured or besieged; whereas the Turks 
have invariably capitulated before their enemies were within striking 
distance of Constantinople. The resistance which might be made at 
the D§,rdanelles has never deterred England from forcing the 
passage single-handed, and the allied fleets would hardly be 
prevented from executing the mandate of Europe because of the 
threats of the Porte. Two members of the present Government— 
the Prime Minister and the Lord Privy Seal—expressed themselves 
very unequivocally on the subject of coercion, when in opposition, 
and there is no reason to believe that they have changed their 
opinions in office. In the spring of the present year Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking at a small place in Midlothian, explained his view of 
coercion more clearly than he thought it wdso to do in the debate 
upon his Hesolutions. 

Speaking of the demand for the establishment of the autonomy of 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, which, he contended, would 
have been conceded by the Turks if Europe had said, “ You must,” 
Mr. Gladstone said;— ^ 

“ There are those who say that the Turk- would have resisted, and would 
have raised a most .bloody war. That is nonsense; that is pure nonsense. And 

- it 

■ . (l) nimBook, Tarhv< 1877, i 206. (2) Ib.,ii.No. 29. 
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I will tell you why I say so. Because there is -not a case upon record in 
which, united Europe having' made up its mind to tell the Sultan of Turkey 
what must be done, the Sultan of Turkey has not had tho good sense to do it. 
"Why, gentlemen, just see what power, what cominund, wo had over the con¬ 
dition of Turkey. In the first place Turkey was an empire dependent for—I 
think I may safely say—three-fourths at the very least of her soldiery upon 
Asia. We had only to say, * No troops, no guns, no munitions of war, shall 
pass by sea between Asia'and Europe,’ in order to reduce tho Turkish Gfovorn- 
ment to terms—if, indeed, sho had ever carried it to that length, which she 
never would have done. Well, you tell me, ‘ Oh, but tho Turks had a very 
good fioet, and could have made resistance by sea.’ Yos, she had a good fleet; 
but how was that fleet navigated ? Who wore her onginemon ? Who wore 
the men that worked the machinery of her ships ? They wero Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, and the Queen had only to issue tho pi’oclamation requiring all 
these Englishmen and Scotchmen to quit their employment, in order to bring 
‘ every one of them out of tho Turkish fleet, and to leave tht> Turkish fleet water¬ 
logged upon tho sea. Therefore, gentlemen, tlxo fact is this: never wero such 
means of peaceful and bloodless coercion so fully and indisputably in the 
hands of any Power, or collection of Powers, as were then in tho hands of tho 
European Powers, applicable agaiust Turkey, had Turkey been obstinately 
determined to resist.” 

The Duke of Argyll, in February, 1877, replying to tho Marquis 
of Salisbury’s assertion that coercion of tho Turks meant the bom¬ 
bardment of :Constantinople, said:— 

” I have thought out i>ll the possible meanings of the word ‘ coercion,’ and 
I dissent from,the dogma of my noble friend that it mean.s nothing but the 
bombardment of Constantinople. 1 have a disliuct and clear ojnnion that if 
Europe had been really united, if you had brought Europe, as you might have 
done, abreast of you for the i>urposo of imposing your will on Turkey—there 
wore moi’o meanings than one of ‘ coercion,’ more modes than two or throe or 
six by which you might have brought Turkey to her knees, and avoided the 
whole of this terrible danger to Europe.” 

If that was the’ case when the Turks wore in full possession of their 
territory, the task of bringing Turkey to her knees now that her 
resources have been shattered and her arsenals emptied by a disastrous 
war, ought to present no insuperable difficulties to tho European 
Powers. 

The common cry in reply to demonstrations of tho necessity for 
coercion is that coercion is equivalent to war. It may therefore be 
well to point out that although coercion may involve the adoption 
of measures almost tantamount to acts of war, coercion is not only 
theoretically distinct from war, but has repeatedly been exercised in 
the past, without involving those who engaged in it in actual 
warfare. The exercise of coercion by the' European concert is an 
international act of police, an exercise of force for the attainment of 
a special and limited object altogether distinct fitem a state of war in 
which the whole resources of tho belligerents are exerted for the 
purpos^ of mutual destruction. This distinction will be perceived 
more clearly referring to some of the instances in which coercion 
was employed in the course of the present century. 

The first of these, the coercion of the Turks by England, Russia, 
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and France in 1827—^9, is full of lessons for statesmen of to-day. 
When the Greek war began, the English Government was as much 
opposed to the coercion of the Turks as Lord Beaconsfield in 1877. 
The policy of leaving them to fight it out among themselves, which 
is popular in certain quarters, was persevered in for six years with 
terrible results. The struggle degenerated into a ^ar of extermina¬ 
tion. Its horrors the Powers witnessed with stoical indifference. 
Not sympathy with suffering humanity, nor oven an enthusiasm on 
behalf of classical Greece, led to the Protocol of 182G and the Treaty 
of 1827, so much as a dread of the extension of Pussian influence 
and an anxiety to prevent a general war. It was declared to be “no 
longer possible to admit that the fate of Greece concerned exclusively 
the Ottoman Porte,” and England, France, and Pussia agreed to 
“ offer ” the Porto their mediation, and to “ demand an immediate 
armistice.” To the Treaty of London, embodying this agreement, 
theife was appended an “ additional and secret article,” whereby the 
contracting Powers bound themselves, if the armistice wa!s not granted 
in a month, “to exert all the means which circumstances may suggest 
to their prudence ” to prevent “ in so far as may be in their power all 
collision between the contending parties ” by conjointly employing 
“all their means in the accomplishment of the object thereof, 
without, however, takiag any part in the hostilities between the two 
contending parties.” Orders were to be issued to the admirals in 
accordance with this agreement, and, finally, if, “ contrary to all 
expectation,” these measures failed to accomplish their object, the 
Powers would “ discuss and determine the ulterior measures to which 
it may become necessary to resort.” Although for a long time the 
Austrian ambassador in London had been furnished with full powers 
to sign this Treaty, Austria at the last moment declined to accede to 
it, and Prussia followed her example.' The Greeks accepted the 
armistice. The Turks refused it. The stipulated interval having 
elapsed, the admirals of the allied fleets received instructions to 
compel a cessation of hostilities. France proposed a blockade of the 
Dardanelles, Pussia an occupation of the Principalities. Lord 
Palmerston strongly urged upon the English Cabinet that eighi 
thousand English troops should bo dispatched to clear the Morea of 
the Turko-Egyptian forces, and if necessary they shoxild act together 
with a French contingent. All these proposals were rejected, and 
the Powers contented themselves with attempting, through their 
fleets on the coast of the Morea, to induce the Turks to suspaad 
hostilities. When i»entering the harbour of Navarino, in order to 
seek 6 X 1 interview with Ibrahim Pasha to induce him to cease 
biiming and slaying on the mainland, fire was opened upon them by 
the Turko-Egyptian fleet. It was returned with interest, and 
before night the Turkish fleet was partially iiestroyed. But as the 
. (ly Stapleiua'B Caminf, iii. 285. 
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allies were not aWar with the Turks no captures were made, and 
when Tivkish resistance was crushed the Turks were left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of the remnant of their fleet. 

Notwithstanding this unforeseen and unexpected incident of 
Navarino, the allied Powers continued to be at peace with the Porte. 
Theif ambassadors were not withdrawn from Constantinople until a 
later period, and the English Ministry refused to sanction a vote of 
thanks to Sir E. Codrington “because when the attack took place 
England was at jjeace, as she is still at peace, with the Ottoman 
Power.” The Puke of Wellington was very emphatic in his 
assurances that the use of force was not contemplated by the 
Government, whereupon Sir James Mackintosh pointedly remarked 
that if such were the case, it was strange that the Treaty should 
direct that instructions should be sent to the admirals, for “ admirals 
can only negotiate effectively with their great guns. That was the 
only kind of representation that could have any effect upon the 
understanding of our ancient allies the Turks.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s views as to the sinfulness of coercion 
underwent a rapid change, when the declaration of war by Russia 
on her own. account, on grounds that had nothing to do with Greece, 
led Mctternich to press for an immediate pacification of the Morea. 
It is noteworthy, as illustrating the distinction between coercion and 
war, that when Russia went to war with Turkey on the Danube and 
in Armenia, she waived her belligerent rights in the Mediterranean 
in order to continue her concerted coercive action with her allies 
under the Treaty of London, who were still at peace with tho Porte. 
The blockade of the Morea was continued by the allied fleets, but 
the war still continuing, it was determined to clear out the Turks by 
a French army. 18,000 French soldiers wore embarked on board 
English and French transports, and escorted by tho English fleet 
they arrived in the Levant, to find that the blockade had succeeded 
in compelling Ibrahim Pasha to promise to return to Egypt. He 
was sailing off with an army of 21,000 men when the French arrived 
in the bay. Only 8,000 Turks remained in garrisons in the Morea.' 
The reduction of these garrisons was accomplished in six weeks. 
The castle of the Morea alone made any resistance. At other 
fortresses the Turkish governors replied, “ The Porte is not at war 
with the French or the English, no act of hostility will be com¬ 
mitted, but the place will not be given up.” The French then took 
down the gates, or made a breach in the walls, and took the garrison 
prisoners without firing a shot. After tho Morea was cleared the 
army of occupation proposed to complete the clearance of Greek 
territory, but they were arrested by the jealousy of tho English 
Government. But even after the Morea was freed from Turkish 
occupation, and the Turkish fleet had been destroyed. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston frankly declared that he heartily wished Russia success in her 
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war with the Turks, as that was **the only chanco of making a good 
settlement of the Greek State.** * Hussia was successful, and Lord 
Palmerston’s expectations were fulfilled. What the most stringent 
measures of local coercion failed to effect was secured when pressure 
was ai)pliod at the capital, and the Treaty of Adrianople effected 
what the battle of Navarino and the occupation of the Morea had 
left undone. 

The establishment of the Greek State had hardly become a matter 
of history when the revolt of the Belgians against the Dutch gave 
rise to another act of collective European coercion which has been 
fraught with the happiest results to the tranquillity of the Conti¬ 
nent. The Powers in Conference decreed the establishment of the 
Belgian kingdom on a basis of eighteen articles, embodied in the 
Protocol of June 27,1831. Holland rejected these articles, and on the 
4th of August throw an army of 50,000 men into Belgium. The 
Belgian anny fled, and Leopold was surrounded at Louvain. The 
Powers had not pledged themselves in any way to enforce the stipu¬ 
lations of their Protocol. Fortunately the French immediately 
intervened, an army crossed the frontier, and its advance saved Lou¬ 
vain. The situation between England and France became somewhat 
strained, but the immediate danger was averted. The Dutch retreated. 
An armistice was agreed upon, and the French army shortly after¬ 
wards evacuated Belgium. The Powers were thus loft face to face 
with the situation. England and the Northern Powers were jealous 
of France, which was believed to aim at the partition of Belgium; 
but it was wisely determined to act throughout as if France were 
really in good faith desirous of acting in concert with the Powers to 
secure the independence of Belghim. Another Conference was held 
and twenty-four articles were drawn up on the 14th of October as the 
new basis for Belgian independence. The most significant clause in 
the new treaty was that which declared to Holland and Belgium 
simultaneously that the five I’owcrs guaranteed the execution of these 
articles as containing their irrevocable decisions, and that they were 
determined to obtain, by force if necessary, the complete acquiescence 
of both parties. Lord Grey told Baron Stockmar that the Confe¬ 
rence not only had the means at its disposal to enforce its decisions, 
but that it would use them if the occasion should require it. He 
also warned him that if Belgium refused to fulfil the conditions im¬ 
posed upon her by the Conference, “ we shall occupy her territory 
with an army of execution composed of French, Prussians, and 
English,** Belgium, however, submitted, and a treaty was signed 
on the 15th of November,, guaranteeing to her the execution of the 
twenty-four articles if Holland proved recalcitrant. The question 
arose as to the means to be employed to compel the Dutch to obey the 
mandate of Europe. Prussia declared her readiness to admit three 

( 1 ) ThSmg'a Taimerttm, i. 329 . 
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coercive measures. 1. The remission of payments which Belgium 
is bound to make to Holland, ‘ 2. Coercive measures against the 
Dutch mercantile marine. 3. t^Blockado of the French ports; hut 
she protested strongly against the entrance of a French army into 
Belgium: “ If the French march in, the Prussians will march down 
the right bank of the House.” The English showed little sympathy 
with the Belgians. “1 am convinced,” wrote Stockmar, “that the 
Ministry would be left in the lurch by the House of Commons if 
they were to call upon it to make a sacrifice in favour of Belgium. 
If Grey, and Palmerston thought they would be supported in their 
measures by Parliament, they would to-morrow blockade the Dutch 
ports.*'^ Lord Palmerston, however, who was in no way daunted by the 
alleged unpopularity of coercion," declared in the most positive manner 
that the Ministry were in a position to believe that they ought to take 
such measures in the interests of England, and that they would there¬ 
fore employ them, whether it was popular or not.”'*® The Dutch offered 
to negotiate. Belgium refused. For four months mutters remained in a 
dead-lock. At last Belgium offered to negotiate, when it was found that 
the Dutch were obstinately determined to resist the Belgian claims. 
Upon this the eventual employment of coercive measures against Hol¬ 
land was in principle admitted on all sides, by all the Powers.^ The 
Eastern Powers, however, would not participate in measures of material 
force, hut only in coercive measures of a pecuniary kind. Although 
passive, they were not hostile to more active measures by others, and 
after a delay of some weeks, partially due to iho reluctance of 
William IV. to assent to the attack upon Antwerp by a French 
army, England and France concerted measures of coercion against 
the Dutch. A treaty was signed on October 22nd, 1832. On the 
2nd of November the King of Holland was summoned to evacuate 
Belgian territory within ten days. He refused. On tlic 5th an 
embargo was laid upon Dutch ships in English and French harbours, 
and ermsers were commissioned to seize Dutch shipping on the high 
seas. On the 15th, Belgian territory still not being evacuated, the 
French army crossed the frontier. Four days later the siege of 
Antwerp began. On December 23rd that fortress capitulated. In 
May, 1833, a convention was concluded which secured to Belgium 
an armistice, and the enjoyment of a very favourable stntm quo until 
Holland would accept the Twenty-four Articles, which she did five 
years later. Belgium reluctantly gave up the advantageous pro- 
visorium which Dutch obstinacy had secured her. “ She struggled 
violently against it, but was forced to give in owing to the unanimity 
of the great Powers,” and thus at last the Belgian Question ceased 
to distract the attention of Europe. 

The third instance of concerted coercion was that afforded by the 
operations of England, - Bussia, Austria, and Turkey against 
(1) Stockmar’s Memoirs, i. 275. (2) Ib., i. 276. (3) Ib. i. 287. 
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Meliemet Ali in 1840. In the case of Belgium, coercion was suc¬ 
cessfully applied by two Powers acting with the passive consent of 
the other. The coercion of Mehemet Ali was undertaken against 
the protest of France, and without the express sanction of Prussia. 
"When it was undertaken Europe was filled with doleful predictions 
of disastrous consequences certain to ensue if coercion were attempted. 
Bussia was to seize Constantinople, if, indeed, Ibrahim Pasha did 
not forestall her in overthrowing the Ottoman Empire, while all the 
population of Syria would rise as one man to resist the intervention 
of the infidel. These predictions were emphasised by the fact that 
Mehemet Ali, one of the ablest men of his age, had an army of eighty 
thousand seasoned warriors encamped in Syria, while both the 
Turkish and Egyptian Beets were under his command. So critical 
was the state of things in the West that Sir Charles Napier was 
warned before he began the blockade that war with France might be 
expected any moment.^ Nevertheless, Lord Palmerston persevered. 
Entrusting the duty of defending Constantinople to Bussia, he sent 
the English fleet to blockade, in concert with a few Turkish and 
Austrian warships, the whole coast of Egypt and Syria. Mehemet 
Ali was given twenty days to submit, and at the expiry of that time 
the blockade was enforced. During that blockade, the relations 
between the English commanders off Alexandria and the Egyptian 
Pashas were characterized by the utmost courtesy and good feeling. 
On the Syrian coast sterner work was afoot, ^ir Charles Napier 
battered down one seaboard fortress after another, and landing with 
a force of 6,000 Turks, 1,500 marines, 200 artillerymen, engineers, 
&c., and one or two hundred Austrians, ho roused the mountaineers 
against Mehemet Ali, and in a very short time succeeded in com¬ 
pelling the acceptance of the terms of the Allies. No enterprise 
could have been more hazardous, but none was ever more completely 
crowned by success. 

It is not usual to point to the war between Bussia and Turkey in 
1853, as a signal illustration of the success of coercive action as 
distinct from war; but that is because the war occasioned by the 
invasion of the Crimea obscures the earlier phases of the conflict. 
Nothing is more striking in the History by Mr. Kinglake than the 
dearness with which he points out that the object of the Powers, 
the repression of Bussian aggression upon Turkey, was finally 
attained by the coercive action of Austria before a single shot had 
been fired against Sebastopol. All the Powers acted together 
against Bussia, and but for the spirit of adventure on the part of 
England and dynastic necessities on the part of France, the peace 
of Europe would have been restored, when Austria, with the support 
of Prussia and the Gdlroan states, conipelledi and coerced Bus^ to 
evacuate the Principalities. 

f {!) Life of Sir Charles JSapier. 
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The last instamce of concerted coercion to which reference need be 
made is that of the Lebanon. In I860, at a time when England, 
full of suspicion of the designs of the French Emperor, was forming 
her, -volunteers on every village green to resist invasion, the English 
Government did not find it impossible to join in a concert of the 
Pojwdrs for coercive, measures for the pacification of the Lebanon. 
A protocol was signed defining the conditions under which the inter¬ 
vention of a European force ought to take place. The Sultan on 
being informed that the European force would be sent whether he 
consented or not, prudently resolved to accept the assistance of the 
twelve thousand men, which the Powers declared were necessary to 
restore order. Napoleon promised to furnish six thousand to pro¬ 
ceed without delay; “the other six thousand to be furnished by such 
one of the Powers as on further consultation shall appear to be 
expedient.” An English squadron was sent to the coast of Syria 
“ with power to land marines if necessary,” and a Russian naval 
force was ordered to co-oporate with the British squadron in pro¬ 
tecting the Christians. The intervention was signally successful, and, 
although much anxiety was experienced as to the prolongation of the 
French occupation till the latter end of 1861, the Syrian expedition 
returned as soon as its work was effectively accomplished. 

In none of these five instances did coercive measures result in 
“ lighting up the flames of a general war,” although in nearly every 
case the danger of such a result appeared much greater than that 
which faces Europe to-day. In every case coercion succeeded in 
attaining its objects, although, in the case of Greece, a hesitation to 
carry it out to its logical conclusion deprivc4 it of its full resxdt. 
In no case did any practical difficulty arise from the co-operation of 
the armed forces of the allied Powers. Neither did the Powers 
applying coercion in any case conclude by turning their anus against 
each other. 

The chief difficulty in the way of coercion by concerted Europe now, 
arises from the moral certainty that at least one Power out of the six 
will have reasons of its own for refusing to take part in the naval 
and military operations. But experience shows that this difficulty 
is not insuperable. Coercion by united Europe does not necessarily 
imply that all the Powers should actually be represented in the 
force entrusted with the execution of a European mandate. It is 
of course most desirable that all the Powers should jointly execute 
the mandate which they have jointly signed, but it would be a 
dangerous mistake to abandon all hope of coercive measures should 
one, two, or even three Powers prefer to play a passive part. Three 
powers held aloof when Holland was coerced. Two powers were 
passive %hen Greece was established. ^Dnly two powers were 
actively engaged in the coercion of Mehemet Ali. France alone 
landed troops in the Lebanon, and Austria single-handed under- 
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took to, rid the Principalities of the ilussianTinvaders.<',^th6tigli 
joint coercion hy all the Powers i^. infinitely preferable to 1singl,e- 
. h'anaed coercion by one, even single-handed coercion if under^ten 
in the, name of Europe is infinitely preferable to the war to which it 
will probably be the only alternative. 

No, not the only alternative. An alternative oven more bloody 'abd 
terrible lies immediately before Europe, if the coercion of th4* Turks 
.is not vigorously taken in hand by the Powers. Should the gimt 
Powers definitely refuse to act, their refusal would immediately brfeg 
the small PoAvers on to the field. If the Ottoman Government is not 
placed under control by a demonstration of irresistible force, it W’ill 
have to face an explosion of all the elements of disorder within its 
frontiers. The Hellenes, whom Europe has decreed shall be freed, 
will rise in insurrection. The Greek Government will put its armies 
in motion to occupy the territory staked out at Berlin, which it has 
been invited by the Powers to accept. The Montenegrins, thrown 
upon their own resources, betrayed by Europe, at whose bidding they 
abandoned Dulcigno, and by whom they are now denied their lawful 
equivalent, will endeavour to gain it by the sword. If the English 
‘ plenipotentiaries at Berlin had not created the fatal mistake of parti¬ 
tioning Bulgaria, the Porte might, in its supreme hour of distress 
and peril, have counted at least upon Bulgarian quiescence when 
-engaged ih a war with the Greeks. 

The division of Bulgaria rendered that impossible. The Bulga¬ 
rians in re-enslaved Macedonia will rise in arms, and appeal to their 
brethren in Eastern Eoumelia and Bulgaria to assist them in recover¬ 
ing liberties lost at P^erlin. A dread of the restoration of the Balkan 
garrisons will stimulate the Bulgarians of Eastern Eoumelia to lend 
a willing ear to the cry from Macedonii^, The vials of wrath will 
once’ more be emptied upon the miserable peninsula, and Europe will 
see with horror, on a large scale, the renewal of the frightful orgies o| 
slaughter which followed the retreat of General Gourko from the 
valley of the Tundja. Bulgarian, Turk, Pomak, Albanian, Cirdhs- 
sian, and Greek will close in death grapple, and from Bourgas to 
Burazzo, from the Balkans to the mountains of Thessaly, there would 
hardly be a village or a valley that would not be blasted by the 
simoom of universal war. Nor would the struggle be confined to 
Europe. “ In Syria,” says Sir A. H. Layard, “ detestation of Con¬ 
stantinople rule, and a determination to cast it off, appears to form 
a bond of union between the (Arab) Mussulmans and the Christians. 
The state of Arabia, according to all accounts, is very critical, and a 
formidable insurrection against the Turkish Government may at any 
mommit break out.” A general uprising of all the populations of 
the Empire, foUowed by desperate attempts at repression byhiassaore, 
provoking in their turn the most ruthless refusals—such is the in- 
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eyitjable/jaltemative of leaving’t-liG Turkish Government to go its 
o^R ^ 4 iy unSbnlrolled an<f iincoerced. 

.Iffor is this all. "When blood Kaa been poured out like water in 
evety province of the Ottoman Empire, when a war of extermina¬ 
tion with all its frightful accompaniments'*of lust and torture has 
rag^ • for weeks or months, it will be discovered that all this 
massage has been but the thinning of the pawns in order that the 
pieces may come into action. The internecine war will provoke 
Ei^opean intervention, whether the Turks win or lose. If they 
conquered, Europe will not again witness with indifference the 
desolation of the Morea or the bombardment of Athens. Neither 
will Russia tolerate the re-cstablishmcnt of the Turkish gallows in 
the streets of Philippopolis or the reappcasance of Bushi Bazouks on 
tho heights of the Sfcipka. If, on the other hand, the Turks go 
down before the onslaught of their foes, the whole of their dominions 
in Europe and Asia, with Constantinople as first prize, will be 
thrown into tbe field to be scrambled for; nor would the scramble 
be confined to the races who are natural heirs of tho Sick Man. If 
the Turk is not coerced, neither the peace of Euro|)C nor tho Ottoman!. 
Empire is worth six months’ pui’chase from the date on which the 
definite refusal to coerce is pronounced by the Powers. 

With such a prospect plainly I’evealcd before us—and no one 
who is conversant wdth the events of tho last four yea^s, and is 
familiar with the present state of the Ottoman Empire as delineated 
in the farewell dispatch of Sir A. H. Layurd, will deny its sub¬ 
stantial accuracy—the duty of Europe is plain. Every danger 
which can be alleged as standing in the way of concertecl action now 
will be aggravated by delay. It may be difficult for a man sweep¬ 
ing down the rapids to save his life, but it will be impossible when 
he is plunged over the falls. In the East there is still a chance of 
peace, but its price is the coercion of the Turk. In the naval 
demonstration at Constantinople—^the only measure which will be 
efficacious in convincing the Sultan of his true position—it would 
be well for aU the Powers to unite. England’s naval strength 
would alone be amply sufficient for the purpose; but, as Lord 
Palmerston remarked nearly fifty years ago, when discussing the 
contingency of having to blockade the Scheldt, should Belgium 
reject the arrangement sanctioned by the Powers, “ the moral effect 
of a combination of the fleets of all the Powers might prevent the 
necessity for land operations.” ‘ The risk of coercion is mini¬ 
mized by concert. The more irresistible the force employed, the 
more remote is the danger of resistance, and the greater the security 
for the peaceful acceptance of the mandate of Europe. 

There are some excellent men who deprecate a policy of coercion 

(1) DaUing’s Falmertion, ii. 81. 
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on the ground that it is a policy of interyention involving at le^t 
the posability of an appeal to the sword. These objectionis might 
have some weight if they had been able to prevent the intervention 
of England in 1878; or they could undertake to prevent that inter¬ 
vention when the general overturn takes place, which non-interven- 
* tion would inevitably bring about in a very short time. As the 
; policy of Englarid two years ago is chiefly responsible for the per¬ 
petuation of the existence of the Eastern Frankenstein which 
, troubles Europe to-day, Englishmen are not at liberty to adopt a 
policy of non-intervention when they are summoned to remedy, as 
far as possible, the fatal consequences of their past intervention. 
iNeither can the non-interventionists undertake to prevent the parti¬ 
cipation of England in the war which the adoption of their policy 
would precipitate. By preventing a pacific, limited, and concerted 
intervention now, they render inevitable a warlike, unlimited, and 
isolated intervention, in far more dangerous circumstances, hereafter. 
Afraid of wetting their feet by crossing a pool, they cling to their 
sandhill till they are overwhelmed by the rising tide. The objection." 
^ to the appeal to the sword which is threatened in a policy of coer¬ 
cion, carried to its logical conclusion, would resolve society into 
anarchy. But that the magistrate beareth not the sword in vain 
social order would be impossible. The sword in the hands of 
soldiers, summoned after due reading of the Biot Act, is a potent 
instrument of the law for the maintenance of peace. The appli¬ 
cation of coercive measures by the European concert is the nearest 
approximation, in international afiairs, to the lawful exercise of 
force, with which every one is familiar in the administration of 
municipal justice. The European concert, that voluntary associa- , 
tion of sovereign States for dealing coUectiyely with one of the most 
difficult of political problems, contains within itself the germ of a 
federated Europe. In a rude but practical way it supplies on inter¬ 
national tribunal with sufficient force at its command to render 
impossible any appeal from its decisions. Should it exercise the 
power to enforce the decree which it has had the wisdom to pro¬ 
nounce, it will not merely prevent war in the East, but it will offer 
to Europe a prospect at no very distant ffiture of escape from the 
crushing armaments which are inevitablo in the present state of 
international anarchy. But if that bright hope is to be realised, 
the European concert must not be a mere concert in counsel, but a 
concert in action ; it cannot be tolerated as a concert in impotence. 
The earnest advocates of peace principle, so far from shrinking from 
co^ion by united Europe, should rather hail it as a widening of the 
area of political action, an extension of the boundaries of the law, 
and a mighty stride towards the realisation of their sublime ideal—- 
the federation of the world. 


William T. Stead. 
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It seems probable that Parliament will be prorogued just as the 
House of Commons is developing a capacity of united and rational 
action. During the last ten days it has shown that it possesses the 
same power as its predecessors of transacting the business of the 
country with dispatch, as well as thoroughness, when the fact » 
once clearly borne in upon it that the business has to be done. The 
sense of novelty, and the mure or less anarchic influences arising from 
the fact that upwards of one-third of the members of the popular 
chamber of the legislature have never been in Parliament before, are 
beginning to disappear, and parties, sections of parties, and individuals 
are fairly settling down to their work. The scope of the measures intro¬ 
duced by the Government is more correctly understood. It is perceived 
l^at they deal after all only with the inevitable ; and this being the 
case, that there is nothing in them to cause a Whig panic or even a 
Tory scare. That there should have been much apprehension and 
irritation rife, that the cries of confiscation and revolution should 
have gone up from the Conservatives^ and that the air should have 
been filled with rumours of a Whig Cave—all this was only to have 
been expected. Independently of the circumstance that exceptional 
suffering in Ireland had to be provided against, it must be remem¬ 
bered that for the first time during the space of three or four years 
tho business of domestic legislation has been approached in a sincere 
j|nd strenuous spirit. Tho Conservative defeat at the general elec¬ 
tion did not only mean tho transition from Lord Eoaconsfield to 
Mr. Gladstone, but tho passage from a regime of legislative inaction 
and sterility to one of honest legislative effort. The political history 
of England since 1870 has been tho history of a nation which had no 
time to spare from foreign broils and colonial difficulties which were 
the result of administrative rashness, for looking after its own concerns 
at home. When the constituencies gave Mr. Disraeli a majority in 
1874 they did so for the avowed purpose that there might come a 
period of tranquillity and barrenness at Westminster. They were 
not thankful, but they were resolved to rest. That disposition would 
not indeed have continued for long; and had it not been for the 
outbreak of tho European troubles in 1876 the demand for legislation 
would have come from a people that had already shaken off its 
lassitude, and begun to weary of its leisure. But in 1870 the 
reign of wild 'excitement set in, and during four years tho English 
people greedily devoured the most stimulating dishes served up 
to them at the prolonged feast of unreason. The Herzegovina 
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insurrection, the Bulgarian horrors, the Servian war, the Russo- 
Turkic war, rbe Jingo fever, which raged in England as a result of 
these commotions, preoccupied the country, and relieved the Govern¬ 
ment of the day from troubling themselves about domestic reforms. 
Then came the Afghan war and the Zulu war, and nothing was 
easier than to postpone home legislation to a more convenient season. 
But early in tho present year it was plain that the period of post¬ 
ponement must end. There was the condition of Ireland to be dealt 
with; there were various questions of vital moment to our industrial, 
Manufacturing, and commercial system to bo solved. The proposal 
was an unwelcome one to Conservative statesmanship. Lord Bea- 
consfield made a last experiment to convince tho country that the 
peril of Europe was really the pressing question of the hour, and 
that it was for the British constituencies to say whether the peace 
of the world was to be preserved and Ireland to continue a part of 
the United Kingdom. 

It is not surprising that some obstinately sanguine politicians 
should have discovered consolation and encouragement in their 
view of the internal constitution of the Liberal majority. The 
yawning chasm which separates Whigs and Radicals was dis¬ 
closing itself earlier than could have been expected. The beginning 
of the end was at hand, and the dissolution of Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority might speedily be expected. The reasoning by which 
these anticipations wore justified was extremely simple. Between 
Whigs and Radicals, it was said, there is a deadly feud; the 
Radicals had the ascendancy in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet; there¬ 
fore it was a mere question of time when the Whig secession should 
be witnessed. Again, the legislation on which the Government had 
decided menaced property, and there was nothing which carried 
with it more hereditary sanctity to the Whig mind than property. 
It was therefore clear that, even if the Whigs should overcome 
their objection to the Employers’ Liability Bill, they could not 
tolerate such measures as the Irish Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, or the Hares and Rabbits Bill. Presumably Lord Lansdowne 
resigned the Under-Secretaryship of State for India because he could 
not bring himself to accept the former of these legislative schemes. 
This step was held to justify all the predictions of impending doom. 
The councils of the Government, it was declared, were now seen 
to be hopelessly distracted; their so-called unity was deft right 
asunder; schism reigned in the Cabinet, and a series of important 
i^gnations would be speedily forthcoming. It was taken for 
granted that in the fir«t feession of the new Parliament the Prime 
Minister had alienated the whole of his Whig followers, that 
without the Whigs he would be impotent, that the Radicals could 
^y appear as a malignant and discredited faction, and that con- 
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sequently nothing remained but for the Wbiga secretly or openly 
to make common cause with the moderate Conservatives and speedily 
to accomplish Mr. Gladstone’s overthrow. 

There is reason to believe that this view of the situation was 
seriously taken by several Conservative politicians and publicists. 
At no'time had the calculation anything which was either plausible 
or probable about it. It assumed that the dominant sentiment of 
the Whigs as a party was class prejudice; that they were at the 
mercy of any cry of panic which might be raised by Conservatives; 
that they were willing to break up a Liberal administration rather 
than recognise the march of events and the political necessities of the 
time. If the Whigs were indeed capable of acting in this manner 
they would, for political intelligence, deserve to be classed with the 
Bourbons and other traditional embodiments of picturesque and 
impervious bigotry, who have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. Among the Whigs there may be some who come under 
this category, but they do so, not in virtue of any peculiar quality of 
mere Whiggism, but of an innate idiosyncrasy of temperament. 
Inability to understand the conditions of an epoch and the general 
drift of its political tendencies is less the distinctive note of a particu¬ 
lar school of politicians than of a particular variety of human charac¬ 
ter. Moreover, if the opinion was ever sincerely entertained that the 
Whigs had taken alarm at Mr. Gladstone’s legislation and were ripe 
for revolt, it involved a remarkable forgetfulness of the recorded 
utterances of some of the most representative of Whig politicians. 
For instance, the speeches made by Lord Hartington daring the 
past three years, both in and out of Parliament, abound in passages 
which might be cited in support of the programme that, it was said, 
had so shocked and terrified Whig susceptibility. It is barely a 
year ago that the Secretary of State for India, speaking in the 
House of Commons, placed on record his conviction that changes in 
our system of land tenure were, sooner or later, inevitable. On half- 
a-dozen occasions during the last twelve months Lord Hartington 
has said that the time had arrived when we should make a new point 
of departure in our relations with, and oux government of, Ireland. 
Lord Granville has expressed himself, whenever the occasion has 
occurred, with almost equal decision and distinctness. The predic¬ 
tion, therefore, of a rupture between Badicalism and Whiggism 
never rested upon a more BoUd foundation than idle hopes and 
empty speculation. Of all the preposterous and impracticable notions 
which have ever been ventilated, that of a genuine union between 
Whigs and Conservatives is the most visionary and absurd. Mutual 
jealousies alone would fatally militate against such an arrangement. 
Whiggism and the democratic Conservatism of Lord Beaconsfield 
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haYO notliiiig in common^ and the pressoro whioh dread of Badioale 
might apply could only endure for a brief season. 

For some of their troubles, howoTer, ministers are thernsrives 
directly responsible. If their legislation challenged criticism and 
provoked resistance, it was the more incumbent on them that they 
should make no false steps; that they should trpad firmly the line 
which they had clearly and deliberately marked out; and that their 
measures, when they were brought forward, should be beyond the 
reach of technical censure. Now these are precisely the merits whioh 
the action of the Government had lacked. The method of procedure 
has been far from perfect; it has been easy for the tyros of debate 
to find grave blots in the drafting of ministerial bills. No one will 
suppose that these errors arise from incapacity. A Government so 
strong in the combined possession of intellectual power and political 
experience as that of Mr. Gladstone has seldom existed in this country. 
It wotdd be more likely that a Ministry thus composed should have 
made the mistake of depreciating the strength of the Opposition with 
which it had to count, than of making mistakes from any innate 
tendency to blunder. The simple truth is that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had to present a legislative programme to the coimtry 
before it was possible that they could have coUectively considered 
in a complete shape the effects of their proposals. These circum* 
stances have not so much rendered attack possible as they may be 
said to have invited it. Ministers may complain of the kind of 
opposition which they have encountered over the Irish Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill, but they must recollect that much of this oppo¬ 
sition is exclusively due to the manner in which they brought in and 
have since conducted the measure. The resistance to the bill has 
been often contemptible and vexatious. The arguments, both parti¬ 
cular and general, in favour of the measure, are, as we shall presently 
see, overwhelming. The Bill itself was introduced by Mr. Forster 
in a speech of extraordinary power. Yet notwithstanding all this 
its progress has been tempestuous, and some of the tempests were 
thos^ whioh a little more foresight on the part of the Government 
would have effectively prevented. 

The first mistake was made when the proposal was submitted to 
the House of Commons not as a substantive biU, but as a subordinate 
clause of a measure for the relief of Irish distress, for which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government were in no way responsible. Now, it is 
jferfectly true to say that the Disturbance Bill is as much as the 
other a bill for the mitigation and prevention of Irish suffering. 
But it raises issues entirely different. Its vmdm operandi belongs 
altogether to itself. It d^ with a state of things»of which the 
measure for the relief of Irish distress took no cognizance. The 
Government ought to have foreseen that this is the view which would 
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have b^en naturally insisted upon by the Conservative Opposition of 
the House of Commons. Unfortunately the character of the measure 
cannot be said to have'been definitely fixed even when it made its 
appearance as an independent proposal. It underwent a second 
important change when the Attomey-Gteneral for Ireland gave 
notice of his amendment—^the effect of which was not, indeed, to 
vitiate or necessarily to interfere with the original piurpose of the 
bill, but conditionally to qualify its operation. This amendment, 
moreover, was in itself defective. It amounted to a proposal to 
extend the Ulster Custom over a certain area, but it supplemented 
the proposal with no precaution which should prevent such an ex¬ 
tension from becoming an empty boon. This was forcibly pointed 
out by Mr. O’Connor Power, and had the am^dment be^n pressed 
upon the House it is perfectly cSrtain that it would have been neces¬ 
sary to accompany it with words which should clearly have shown 
that it was not intended to allow the landlord to avoid a claim for 
compensation by the mere offer of a right of sale to the incoming 
tenant which should be unpurchasable, and therefore worthless. 
Unless a provision to this effect had been added, the amendment 
might, in many instances, have operated as a device enabling un¬ 
scrupulous landlords to exempt themselves altogether from the bill. 
For the third time the measure was recast, when, in place of Mr. Law’s 
amendment, and in lieu of the word “ unreasonably,” in the third 
subsection of the first clause, the Frimo Minister proposed the addi¬ 
tion of the words “without the offer of any reasonable alternative.” 
To Mr. Gladstone’s mind these words meant, of course, the same 
thing as the discarded resolution, or it might be more correct to say 
that they were looked upon by him as practically including it. In 
the same way there is no doubt whatever—and 1^. Forster’s speech 
contams conclusive evidence of this—^that when the bill was first 
introduced, the single adverb “ unreasonably ” anticipated the alter¬ 
native which the Attorney-General for Ireland a little later expKoitly 
specified. But these explanations cannot be alleged in defenpe of 
the wisdom of the course taken by Ministers. The bill was hastily 
drawn, and it was inconsiderately amended. It submitted to a fourth 
modification, when the £30 limit, above which it was not to apply, 
was suggested by Mr. Gladstone. It was clear almost as soon as the 
limit began to be discussed that it was somewhat arbitrarily chosen, 
and that it was probably indefensible upon any ground of principle. 
The statistics cited by The O’Donoghue were, so far as they went, on 
the point decisive, and the Government ad^tted their weight by 
consenting to postpone the clause till further evidence was forth¬ 
coming, and the bill was reported to the House. 

The scheduled districts, to which this measure will if it become 
law apply, are equal in area to more than a half of the whole of 
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Ireland, and the case for the bill is that without it there would be a 
danger almost amounting to a certainty of a distress, which is even 
now great, becoming a source of serious peril over this extensive 
tract of country. Assuming that aU which h^s been said in favour 
of individual landlords in Ireland, and even of whole classes of lan4* 
lords is justified, we have still to remember that there are Irish 
landlords who, from the conditions under which they hold their 
estates, are likely to resort to extreme measures when they find that 
they cannot get their rents. The efiect of the Encumbered Estates 
Court Act has been to place a considerable portion of the soil of 
Ireland in the hands of'mem who have simply purchased it as a 
speculation. The “ nexus of cash payment ” is the only tie which, 
in these cases, holds landlords and tenants together, and there is an 
obvious danger of its being abused* in the hard times which have 
already come, and in the harder times which may be coming. 
Unless the existence of bad landlords in Ireland is denied or disproved 
—and it has not been—this measure of relief or of insurance to the 
Irish tenant was imperatively called for. To good Ihndlords it cannot, 
ex hypothesi, have any compulsory application. Morally, it will be 
open to any landlord who desires to do so to contract himself, so to 
spea^, out of the bill. He has, that is to say, only to cbme to terms 
with his tenant, and the bill holds out to him no terrors which he 
need dread. Is there anything in this arrangement to which reason¬ 
able persons, the landlords themselves included, can object ? As the 
Irish land law now stands there certainly is not. It may of course 
be contended that the Act of 1870 was final, and that there is no 
elasticity in those of its provisions which were obviously intended 
to be'elastic and progressive. Only, however, territorial selfishness 
or political bigotry can place such a construction upon the clauses 
of this measure. Property in land exists after all for the good of 
the commimity, and in an agricultural country like Ireland it is not 
to the good of the community that the tenant should stand in pre¬ 
cisely the same relation to his landlord that he does in England. 
The recognition of this truth was the first principle of the Land Act 
of 1870, and if the soundness of this legislation is allowed, it is im- 
'possible to condemn the Compensation for Disturbance Bill of' 1880. 
This is perceived by the strongest opponents of the present measure, 
and politicians like Mr. Chaplin do not deny that they oppose th& 
'disturbance Bill for the same reasons that they opposed the l^and 
Act. Such conduct is at least consistent, though it conflicts with 
a well-established maxim in English politics, that when a measure 
has once become law it must be accepted both in itself and in its 
'Consequences. It is a circumstance wor th some coni^deration that 
thoi^ who most vehemently condemn the Irish land legislation of the 
present year, would cancel if they could the Irish land legislation 
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of ten years ago. Either the Irish tenant has or has'not a peculiar, 
and, as it has ^een called, a proprietorial interest, in his holding. 
If he has not, then the Land Act of 1870 was a prodigious mistake; 
if he has, then imder the present exceptional circumstances, the Dis¬ 
turbance ^ill is a logical and legislatiu aecessity. 

It would be out of. place here to repeat even in a summarized 
form the familiar arguments for and against the measure. We shall 
content ourselves with drawing attention to one circumstance in con¬ 
nection with it that has not yet received all the attention it deserves. 
It has been justly said that the Irish Eelief Bill of the present 
Government was a legacy from their predecessors from which they 
could not escape. May it not also be said that the Irish Disturbance 
Bill was supplementary to that measure? When a Conservative 
Government introduced the Eelief Bill the principle was placed 
on public record that the State cannot divest itself of responsibility 
for Irish destitution and want. But how did the measture propose to ^ 
mitigate such want and destitution ? Not by directly ministering' 
to the requirements of** a distressed tenantry, but by enabling the 
landlords and corporate proprietors to improve the condition of their 
property, and to provide remunerative work for those who sorely 
needed it. The aim of this legislation was of course to reach .^nd 
to relieve the sufferings of the people. But it is clear that had 
this legislation, however beneficent its aim, been loft alone it might 
have been open to abuse. The landlords might have taken advan¬ 
tage of it to improve their holdings, and then, when the improve¬ 
ment had been effected, might have turned their impecunious tenantry 
'loose upon the world. We do not say that instances of such injus¬ 
tice would have been other than rare and exceptional. But it was 
manifestly the duty of the legislature to provide against them, and 
it was a duty which, after the Eelief of Distress Bill had been 
passed, the legislature could not with any show of consistency ignore. 
If the Irish Disturbance Bill had not been brought in, Ministers 
would have exposed themselves to the charge of helping the Irish 
landlords, to the neglect of the Irish tenants. For this reason 
the proposal of the Disturbance Bill originally saw the light as a 
clause to be added to the Eelief Bill. That procedure appears to us, 
on the grounds that we have already indicated, to have been poli¬ 
tically a mistake, but it should serve to remind us that the two 
mea^ipes are mutually correlative and supplementary. 

If in the department of domestic policy Ministers have attempted 
more than th^ can reasonably hope to accomplish within the 
limits of the present session, they have taxed themselves not less 
severely by the foreign burdens which they have assumed. It would 
be premature to hope that we are yet within sight of a soluticm of 
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the European branch of the Eastern Question. Thus far the concert 
of the Powers has been preserved, but the time is atHandVhen their 
capacities'for united action will be subject to a severe strain, and the 
true value of that concert will be put to the test. On the suggestion 
of France and England, Germany and Austria have coipented to 
sanction the olaim of Greece to an extension of frontier considerably 
greater than she would have been entitled to claim in accordance 
with the recommendation contained in the Protocols of the Berlin 
Treaty. The Collective Note has been presented to the Porte, and 
the Porte has not yet returned its answer. It may be assumed that 
this reply, will not be a flat refusal of the demands or suggestions 
foi^ulateid in the international document. Difficulties will be raised: 
it may be that compromises will be tentatiydyput forward. Europe 
knows very well what this policy on the part of Tjpkey means. 
Sooner or later—and in all probability sooner—^the Po^^ers will have 
to face ^o* question whether they are prepared to insist that the 
Sultan shall make to Greece the concessions specified by the sup- - 
plemental Conference in the German capitol. Mr. Gladstone is 
apparently satisfied that this question will bo answered emphatically 
in the affirmative, that the Porte will perceive the full peril of the 
situation, and that it will execute almost with alacrity the mandates 
of § united Christendom. 

If tbia anticipation be fulfilled, the British Government will have 
. achieved a signal diplomatic success, and one section of the Eastern 
Question will have been at least temporarily settled. But, unfortu- 
na^ly, there are other facts and considerations to which we cannot 
ddsejpur eyes. The Porto may very well meet the demand of the 
Eur(^eah Powers with the counter-request that the Bulgarian 
fortresses shall be demolished, and that Turkish troops shall be 
allowed ^o garrison the Balkan line. Both of these stipulations, if ^ 
they are insisted upon, might be justified by the letter of the Berlin 
treaty. Their significance is immistakable. They would, if 
carried out, place in the hands of the Porte the power of suppressing 
. any insurrection which might break out in Bulgaria or Eastern 
Eoume^ia for the purpose of uniting the two provinces into a single 
.^kingdom. There could thus be no greater obstacle to the formation 
of a great Panslavonic principality on the Balkan peninsul| than the 
execution of those two unfulfilled conditions of the Berlm Treaty. 

- There are already rumours'that this is the couifier-demand which 
the B&te*’really intends to make, and that the reasonablenesil^of it is 
allowed by iSlermany and Austria. Nor is it prima facie improbable 
that Germany ,'and Austria should entertain this view. The interests 
. of these two empires and of Eussia in the Balkan peninsula are 
mai^ally and diametrically opposed. .The Panslavonic province, 
which would form a’strategical outpost to the donunion of the Czar, 
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would be a' formidable ihenace to both the €l^ermanic kingdoms. It 
is thus obmousftbat Austria and Germany baye a much greater 
interest in weakening the Slavonio element in the south-east of 
Europe than they have in strengthening the Greek. Hence we are 
confronted by the possibility that when the Forte, in answering the 
European Vote, dwells upon those conditions of the Berlin Treaty 
to which effect has yet to be given, arid to which it is from its own 
point of view only just that effect should bo given before Gi^ece 
obtains her new frontier, the Turkish claim may not be disallowed 
by either Austria or Germany. ' 

For the present, however, all is said to be well. A French a^d 
English squadron is in readiness to proceed to Greek waters, and^ to 
make an appearance off the coast of Thessaly. The demonstration 
is to be assisted in by Germany and Austria, and the Porto, it is to be 
trusted, may be so deeply impressed as to give way at once. If so, 
the Turkish character will prove to have undergoim a^sudden and* 
surprising transformation. It is just as likely that the Sultan and , 
his advisers wUl look upon the manoeuvres of the international 
as a pleasure trip of a not unentertaining character. * The Porte 
may perhaps reflect that, after all, ships at sea cannot wring any 
^portant territorial concessions inland from an unwiUing and im¬ 
mobile government. The Porte will, perhaps, want to see what' 
comes next, and it is at least doubtful whether the ulterior st^ 
which might indeed fairly terrify Turkey, but which would involve 
arsenous cost to those taking it, will he actually adopted. If the 
European Powers are ready to follow up these naval demonstration^ 
in the .^gean with the dispatch of a land force which should pifo- 
tect the Greek ftoops while they are possessing themselves of raeir 
new frontier, then the Porte might confess that the inevitable hour for 
yielding had arrived. But can it be really supposed that tbe 
f-European Powers will resort to such an expedient as this ? What, 
fo? inslance, would bo tbe opinion of the English public if they were 
to hear one morning that an expeditionary force was to leave tlie 
shores of Britain for the classic coast of Thessaly to do battle, to 
commence a strife of which none could foresee the end, for the 
Hellenic people P And much the same question miay be asked pi 
the case of France. The French Government, we may be tolerably 
sure, has i^'sclear idea of its own interests, and it is inconcejivable that 
it should be to its ^tcrests actively to en^ark itself in tlie Eastern 
Question, however great may be the sent^imental attraction of G^-eek 
charactit and history to the French taste. The same reasons which 
must make France anxious to avoid such a complication mui^ also 
weigh with Germany, and neither of these nations is likely to 
commit itself merely that it may please the other by its precipitate- 
uess. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville may in pc^ssession of 
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intelligence that renders thein indifferent to such considerations as 
thesemjbut unless that it; the case, we confess that we do not see any 
prospect of tranquillity immediately pervading the whole south-east 
of Europe. 

In another quarter of the world the Government have; abundant 
cause for anxiety at the present moment. The South-African Ques¬ 
tion, like the Eastern Question, is always with us, and we are 
now learning; the price that we have to pay for retaining Sir Bartlo 
Frere at the Cal®. Events seem only too likely to justify the 
apprehensions which were expressed when the Government first 
declared' their intention of not recalling him. It was urged by 
Ministers that the time and circumstances had passed when he could 
do any mischief. It was replied that Sir Bartle Frere was one of 
those administrators who would always find the opportunity for doing 
mischief, and who, whatever the conditions, would not cease to 
exercise a malignant influence around him. These predictions are 
now in course of exact fulfilment. The Ministry of Mr. Gordon 
Sprigg, between which and Sir Bartle Frere there exists the most 
complete and cordial understanding, has broken faith with the loyal, 
brave, and industrious Basutos, by enforcing on them a policy of 
disarmdment. The consequence is that war between the Cape Colony 
and Basutoland is imminent, and already a troop of Cape mounted 
riflemen have been dispatched to coerce the Basutos. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to know that Lord Kimberley has plainly informed the Cape 
Colonies that they must look for no assistance from home. On the 
other hand, this declaration of the Colonial Secretary from a distance, 
would be more than outweighed by any assurance even hint to 
the contrary frdin Sir Bartle Frere on the spot. That specious, 
self-willed Governor is the evil genius of South Africa, and it is now 
clear that until he is removed the country cannot enjoy peace or 
rest. 


26 , 1880 . 
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miSH RENTS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND LANDLORDS." 

The support so consistently given by English to Irish landlords 
evinces a remarkable esprit de corps, lliis support seems to me to be 
founded on an entire misapprehension by the English of the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, which are, and always have 
been, so different from those prevailing in England, that in their own 
d^ence, for selfish reasons if not for justice’s sake, the English 
landlords would do well to dissever themselves and withhold their 
support frrom the Irish landlords, whose position is entirely different. 
In its more general features the Land Question is the same in both 
countries. The wider distribution of landownership is earnestly to 
be desired for political, social, and economical reasons; and for this 
object, as well as for increasing the value and efficiency of landed 
property, an easy, certain, and cheap method of transfer is of as 
much importance in one country as the other. 

Effect reform in these matters, abolish entails, settlements, and all 
those complicated estates in land Which obscure the title and render 
transfer tedious and expensive; establish, to use the current ^b- 
boleth, “free trade in land;” and, in the opinion of many lapd 
reformers, all that can be done, or that is needed, will have been done. 
Land wiU then tend to fall into the hands of those who will make 
the most of it, to be held in estates of the most suitable and useful 
size. For those who wish to do so, and who are thrifty enough to save 
or fortunate enough to have money, it wi|| be possible to farm their’ 
own land, to live in their own houses, and the nation, will ^ longer 
be “ disffiomed.” It is, however, in the relations between landlord 
and tenant that there is so great a difference between England and 
Ireland as to make it absolutely necessary for the State to interfere' 

(1) la tbit paper 1 have made use in some Jew places of matter prerionsly jniblislied 
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In tWlatter country fop the l5ake of justice, as well as of peace, 
order, and prosperity. 

To appreciate this difference it is indispensable not merely to look 
at matters as they are, but to bear in mind the past history of the 
landlord and tenant’s relations in Ireland. It is this Tiew that 
I wish to present. This difference is well and authoritatively 
described by the Devon Commissioners in their report made in 1845 

(p. 10):— 

“It is well known that in England and Scotland, before a landlord offers a 
farm for lotting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farmhouse, with 
nocessarj’' farm buildings, for the proper management of tho farm. Ho puts 
tho gates and fences into good ordor, and he also takes upon himself a great 
part of the burden of keeping tho buildings iu repair during tho term; and 
tho rent is fixed with reference to this state of things. Such, at least, is 
generally the case; although special contratjts may occasionally be made, 
\nxying tho arrangements between landlord and tenant. 

“ In Ireland the case is wholly different. The smallness of tho farms, as 
they are usually let, together with other cii-cumstances to which it is not 
necessary to advert, render tho introduction of tho English sj'^stem extremely 
uifiicult, and in many cases impracticable. 

“It is admitted on all hands that, according to tho general practice in 
Ireland, tho landlord builds neithor dwelling-house nor farm offices, nor puts 
fences, gates, &c., into good order before he lets his land to a tenant. 

“ Tho oases in which a landlord does any of those things are the exceptions. 

* “ Tho system, however, of giving aid in these matters is becoming more 
prevalent. 

“ In most cases, whatever is done in tho way of building or fencing is done 
by the tenant; and in the ordinary language of tho countiy dwelling-houses, 
farm buildings, and even tho making of fences are described by tho general 
word ‘improvements,’ which is thus emploj’ed to denote the necessary 
adjuncts to a farm, without which in England or Scotland no tenant would bo 
found to rent it. 

“Under tho same common term of'improvements are also included the 
various agricultural operations, such as draining, deep trenching, and even 
manuring, which ought to stand on a very different footing from buildings.” 

The Devon Commission consisted of five Iridi landlords, and, 
therefore, was not calculated to take an xmduly favourable view of 
the Irish tenant’s position. The description given, in 1846 is equally 
true of 1880, and in the facts therein stated lies the essence of the 
Irish, so far as it is distinct from the English, Land Question. It 
ijras to the fact of the tenant having made all the “improvements’* 

• that the Devon Commissioners very properly attributed the claim, 
universally made throughdut Ireland by the tenants, to a certain 
|)roprietaiy right in their farms ; and it will scarcely be contended 
by the mo|t strenuous advocates of the landlords’ rights, if the facts 
be as' reported by the Devon Commissioners, that the Irish tenants 
are net justified in making such a claim, and that their position is 
fiot wholly unlike that of English farmers. . 

These ^ts have been lately disputed by some Irish landlords and 
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their advocates in the press, and therefore I propose to show by the 
evidence of other impartial observers, confirming in every respect 
the report of the Devon Commission, that, as a general rale, it has 
always been the practice for the tenant in Ireland to make and 
maintain all the necessary improvements and permanent works on 
his farm; that rents in Ireland have not in consequence of this state 
of things been, as stated by Lord Dunraven in a recent pamphlet, 
lower than in England. On the contrary, they have always been 
high, and have steadily foUowed the tenants’ improvements. 

In consequence of the Irish tenant having thus a largo part of his 
capital embodied in and inseparable from the land, he is bound to 
his holding in a way that the English farmer is not. These im¬ 
provements often represent tho entire savings of a lifetime, and 
sometimes of several generations. The landlords in Ireland have 
profited by this, and have grown rich at the expense of their tej^ants, 
without any outlay on their part; and in a time of depression like last 
year they have been less ready to share the loss with their tenants, 
and therefore, with some exceptions, they suffered in pocket much 
less during the last two years than English landowners. 

In general corroboration of the Devon Commissioners, I may quote 
the following sentence which has for years appeared uncontradicted 
in Thom’s Almanac ami Directory, an acknowledged authority in 
Ireland, as descriptive of land tenure in Ireland: “ Landlords neither 
erect nor repair the farmsteads, and seldom spend money on per¬ 
manent improvements.” Or, paraphrased in tho forcible words 
of A. M. SuUivan (UTew Ireland^ vol. i. p. 271) : ** Whatever there is 
on or above tho surface of tho earth, in tho shape of house, or office, 
or steading, or fence, or road, or gate, or stile, has been created by 
the tenant’s hand.” 

These statements summarise the evidence of numbers of impartial 
observers, and correspond with the experience and declarations of 
disinterested persons at present. It is not denied that there are 
exceptions to this general rule, that on some estates to a favoured 
few among -the tenantry aid has been given in material or money 
for effecting permanent improvements, and that tho expense of 
these, generally one-third the cost, has been borne in a few cases by 
the landlords. These exceptions are rare, and the practice of ^ving, 
occasionally, this partial aid has been much discontinued since the 
Laud Act of 1870. 

I do not include in these exceptions the cases where tho landlord, 
borrowing under the Land Improvement Acts, has added as a per¬ 
petual incrOTient to the tenant’s rent the terminable annuity by 
which the loan and its interest are repaid. The net effect of this 
transaction, which is a common one, is that the tenant pays the 
whole interest, repays the entire loan, and afterwards pays a rent 
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to the landlord for an improTement effected at his, the tenant’s, 
expense. ’ 

Eetuming, however, to the opinions of Englishmen on the differ-* 
ence in the relations of landlord and tenant, we find Wakefield, a 
(competent and impartial observer, who spent two years in Ireland 
for the purposo of collecting materials for his voluminous work, 
writing in 1810— 

“ With regard to the landed property of Ireland in general, it will be found 
to be placed under very advantegoous oiroumstances. The landlord W, no 
repairt to make, no land tax to deduct, and, except the agent’s fees, his rent-roU 
is his income ” (vol. i. p. SOt). 

“In Ireland landlords never erect luildings on their property or expend any¬ 
thing in repairs. The office of an agent is thus rendered very easy, for he has 
nothing to do but receive his employer’s rente twice a year ” (vol. i. p. 244). 

Agency, management, and law costs constitute still the chief part 
of the expenditure on Irfeih estates. As an example of what the 
nature of this expenditure has occasionally been, the following evi¬ 
dence was lately given to the Endowed Schools Commission:— 

k; “ Between 1843—53 £444 was charged on the [school] estate for law costs. 
Most of it was for notices to quit. At that period every tenant on the estate was 
served with an annual notice to quit.” 

Notwiflistanding the landlords making no outlay on their estates, 

' the rents named by Wakefield were enormously high. Land was 
usually let by “public cant.” “As landlords,” he says, “they 
exact more of their tenants than the same class of men in any other 
country ” (vol. ii. p. 795). 

The same absence of expenditure by the landlords, accompanied 
by excessively high rents, struck Gustave de Beaumont, who visited 
Ireland in 1835 and 1837 ; and his observations on the striking dif- 
fftrchoes between the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland and 
in England, form a large part of his work, L'lrlande sociale, politique, 
et reUgieuse. After describing the English landlord resident on his 
estate, recognising his duties, expending his capital in the improve¬ 
ment and maintenance of his farms, he says (vol. i. p. 236):— 

“ Eu Irlando les cboses ne so passeut point ainsi; souveut le proprictairo est 
absent: il suit vaguement qu’il poss^do dans lo Comt§ de Gorke ou de Donegal 
une tprro qu’on dit avoir de cent i cent oinquanto mille azures d’5tendao. 
D^sireux de tirer do ses inunenses possessions le meilleur para possible, il est 
bien rSsolu d’ailleurs do ne pas aventurer un obole pour les fmro valoir. 

“ Le grand propri5talre aspire d’ordinaire i exploiter ses terras sans laire 
I’avance d’auoun capital, e’est-i-dire recueillir sans semer. En Angletorre, 
Is proprigtaire donno an ferm<er une residence et des outils pour travailler. En 
Irl^^ lo pauvre qui prendla terre d loyer doit la d§&icher, y bdtir sa demeure, 
«t y apporto: ses iustruzuents de culture.” 

lOfi'the subject of high rents he says (vol. i. p. 358) 

,'s. -is 
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Je n’ai entendu snr ma t^te eil paroonrant I’lrlande, que des imprecations 
des pauyres fermiers contre le taux ozorbitant des rentes qu’exigcnt d’eux les 
proprietaires. Cependant je pourrai me defier de mes propres notes but co 
sujet, si jo ne les trouvais entidrement confirmees par tout ce qui, en cetto 
matiero, pent faire autoiite, les ouvrages des voyageurs cdldbres et dignea de 
foi, aussi bien que les documonts parlomentaires: Arthur Young qui voyageait 
en 1779; Wakefield, qui parcourait TMando en 1810; Inglis en 1834, et toutes 
les enquetos parlementaires de 1825, de 1830, de 1835 ct 1836.” 

In 1844 John Wiggins, an English land agent, and an agent over 
sevei^al Irish properties for over thirty years, wrote thus:— 

“ Tho fact of too high rents haying long prevailed, especially in the province 
of Munster, is too notorious to admit of doubt; and the mischiefs arising out 

of this circumstance are manifold and griovous.I am clearly of opinion 

that the rent of land in Munstor, and in other provinces partially, is about dl’ 
nearly double—^perhaps 80 per cent, above that in England—in proportion’to 
its saloablo produce.”— Monstar Misery of Irekmdy p. 47. 

Wiggins was agent to one of tho London companies in Derry. 
The history of the management of these estates is to be road in 
the records of the Irish Society, a Committee of the London Corpora¬ 
tion which owns tho towns of Derry and Coleraine, and large 
adjoining estates. 

The Irish Society for many years held it to be their duty to super¬ 
vise the estates granted by them to the other Companies ; they have 
latterly ceased to exorcise any such oversight, and the Companies 
have now assumed to themselves the position of being irresponsible 
owners. In a debate on the Land Question last year, S^r Sydney 
Waterlow, Governor of the Irish Society, said that tho occupiers Jn 
Derry wore entitled to tenant-right because their predecessors had ' 
taken the land *‘bare and unimproved,” and had brought it to its 
present state of fertility and cultivation. This, however, has not, 
exempted the occupiers from continued imposition of excessively high 
rents, imposed either directly by the Companies or through middle¬ 
men to whom the estates wore leased. , ^ 

In 1^2, Eobert Slade, Secretary to the Irish Society, an English¬ 
man, travelled from Belfast to Derry. Speaking of the poverty- 
stneken appearance of whole families, he says:— 

The husband finds moans by working at his loom to pay an extravagant 
price for four or five acres.” 

Elsewhere:— 

“ By means of their looms they ore enabled to pay a heavy rent.Tho 

Iridiman who cultivates tho soil derives no protection by such a rule of con¬ 
duct (letting to middlemen). He could not be dhargod with ingratitude if he 
appeared to feel no obligation to his landlords in subjecting him to a rent to 
beyond what can possibly bo derived from tho produce of the soil, and which 
can only be paid out of tho profits of his loom I Tho lessee of tho Cloth- 
workers' proportion having been obliged to raise the rents of his tenants very 
considerably, in consequence of tho large fine ho paid, it produced an jUlmost 
total emigration among them, and they formed principal part of that rndisr 
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ciplined body whiob brought about the surrender of the British array at 
S^toga.”—Slade’s Jomtwy in A Conciae View of the Irish Society. 

Deputations of the Irish. Society -visited on some few occasions the 
Derry estates of tlieir affiliated Companies, and they reported thus in 
1838 and 1841 on some of the “ proportions ” :— W 

“ Clothtvorhera (1841),—^This properly was long in Chancery. During this 
period several of tho tenants hold favourable leases, and wore correspondingly 
comfortable; while those who did not hold leases wore rackrented, and paid 
the highest amount that could bo obtained Irom them. No schools erected hy 
late lessee are seen; no dispensaries or charitable institutions occur. 

Merchant Taylors (1841).—Has been let in perpetuity. No schools are 
supported by the proprietor (t.c. middleman); and ho subscribes to scarcely 
any charitable institutions on the property so as to sustain oven a semblance 
of the Society’s charter. 

“ Skinners (1838).—Decidedly the worst managed of .all the proportions. 

(1841) Leased to E-0-. This estate is capable of great improvement. 

Tho late Mr. 0-seemed to look upon this vast tract as a property in which 

his only interest was to realise tho largest possible income during his term. No 
encouragement whatever is held out to the poor tenants to reclaim the land or 
rebuild their houses. 

“ Fishmongers (1841).—^Very little of tho income derived from tho property 
is laid out for its improvement. 

“ Grocers (1841).—^The agent appears to bo more intent upon realising a 
largo income from tho estato than ameliorating tho condition of tho tenants. 

“ Goldsmiths (1838).—This estate has been miserably neglected. (1841) Tho 
face of the- country is without wood, except hero and there a few tre^s round a 
farmhouse on two or three freeholds not hold under the Company, ^o tenants 
are made to pay very high rente, and tho cotters live in perfect hovels. 

Ironmongers (1841).—Let on lease for lives. Tho present holders seem 
only to haVe used this property for tho purpose of making the most of it during 
■the term of thefr lease. Tenants who have no leases are heavily rented, and 
little or no improvement has taken place. 

“ Vintners (1838).—^They appear quite regardless of tho morals or comfort 
of the tenantry. It is clearly the duty of tho Society, as governors of tho 
plantation, to call the Company (or the parties holding under them) to account 
fertile gross mismanagement and neglect of their proportion. (1841) There 
are no schools on tho estate supported by the proprietors. This property i»ar- 
takes of many of the evils arising from absentee landlords, without tho foster¬ 
ing care of that Company to whom the lands were originaEy granted, and who 
were bound by every consideration to carry out the great purposes of tho 
Charter.” 

To pursue the history of these London Companies’ estates to a later 
date, I will quote the only Irish evidence I propose to bring for¬ 
ward. The following extracts are from a pamphlet published at 
the Morfhern Whig office in 1868 on The Irish Land Question and 
the Twelve London Companies :— 

**Pr©feco.—The rapid periodical increase of rents on tho tenants’own outlay 
has been the general practice of late years, until the lands on the Companies’ 

* estates are let at rente m arly as high as the same lands in England and 
Scotland, where the landlords made all the improtemente, and has had the- 
most crying eflfect on the Ulster Tenant-right. The agents don’t care for 
the increase of the towns on their estates, and no encouragement a'nd even 
security is giien for investing capital. 
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“ Drapers. —^Refaso to giro long leasos. Tho result ia towns Rave dwindled 
away; but they ‘ allow the custom of tenant-right.’ 

“ /renmOTif/ers.—-Farms are let from year to year under special agreomonts, 
giving Company power to ond tenoncj' on three months’ notice. Tenant-right 
custom has been limited to ten years’ rent. 

“ Meps^s .—^Evory tenant is required to siga a special agreement whereby a 
three nidnths’ notice to quit can determine tenancy. Tenant-right custom has 
been arbitrarily almost abolished. 

“ Baiters .—^The increase in rents lately made has virtually destroyed the 
tenant-right custom. The Company have lately driven the people of Maghera- 
Mt to distraction by their hard and unjust treatment. 

"Fishmongers, —j?ho tenant-right custom has suffered most on this Com¬ 
pany’s estate. The agent rctiuircs all incoming tenants to sign a deed of 
covenant releasing all claims to tenant-right.” 

On the Grocers and Haberdashers’ estates the tenant-right custom 
was recognised at this time. The Skinners, Merchant Taylors, 
Vintners, and Goldsmiths’ estates wore leased to middlemen, or had 
boon sold. The Skinners’ estate was let in 1800 on a louse for lives, 
on payment of a fine of £25,000, and on the expiration of the lease 
in 1878 the Company signalised their accession by a general increase 
of rents. 

In 1854 tho Salters came into full control of the town of Maghera* 
felt by the expiration of the middleman’s lease. From a memorial 
of date 1867 printed in this pamphlet it appears that they at once 
trebled the rent of the town, which had been built "wholly by tho 
tenants. “"Wo complain,” said the memorialists, “that your dis¬ 
position to exact high rents has paralysed trade and improvements, 
that you have more than doubled the rent of fifty-six tenants in the 
town, having previously trebled them in 1854; that the j)rosperity 
and improvement of the town have been impeded and tho public 
health imperilled; that to accomplish our submission you have resorted 
to the notice to quit.’* 

The rents on the Mercers’ estates have boon raised since 1870, 
and increases are said to be impending on others where it is “ the 
custom,” and not an unusual one, to raise them every twenty-one 
yfears. 

These extracts show how doubtful is the statement made by 
Judge Longfield in tho August number of tho Fortnightly Review, 
that before the Act of 1870, Ulster tenants were generally “well 
satisfied with their position.” My opinion, derived from a study of 
the history of land tenure in Ulster, and continual intercourse with the 
Ulster tenmits during the past twelve years, is that there is now, and 
always has been, as much discontent, and with good cause, in Ulster 
as in other parts of Ireland. For generations landlords have sought, 
consistently on some estates, capriciously and spasmodically on others, 
to limit, interfere "with, infringe upon, and in some cases absolutely 
to forbid the custom of tenant-right within Ulster, and the usages 
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analogous to it outside that province. The history of the Com¬ 
panies* estates, which are supposed to be among the best and 
most liberally managed in Ulster, is not very difieront from moat 
others. 

And is this process of continually raising rents on account of im¬ 
provements made by tho occupiers still going on ? The land agitation,, 
the universal discontent prevalent on this subject, gives a sufficient 
answer. There are but few cases that come before the land courts, 
for it is generally the tenant’s interest to submit to the landlord’s 
demands. I will mention some recent instances illustrative of what 
is not at all unusual. 

1. An extract from a letter of the special correspondent of the 
Standard, which appeared on the 30th December, 1879 ;— 

“ Immediately after the famine, when largo tracts of the country wore depo¬ 
pulated by famine, eviction, and emigration of tho survivors, Lord Sligo lot 
large tracts of tho best land on his estate to Englishmen and Scotchmen on 
long leases at nominal rentals, and, of course, far below tho Government 
valuation. It is suid, however, that he has systematically of late years, imder 
the guidance of his agent, been seeking to recoup from his smaller tenants 
what he has been losing, as it were, from the best half of tho property, which is 
in the hands of the largo holders. This part of tho estate being let below the 
Government valuation, it follows as a necessarj’’ consequence that the other 
portion must bo let very considerably above to bring tho average of the whole 
property to 17 per cent, over tho mean standard. Ho has tho reputation of 
being the only largo landlord in Mayo who has raised his rents since the passing 
of the Land Act, and there loas no resisting the evidence tJuit this has heen done in 
some cases to the extent of 5Q per cent, on holdings on which it was declared emphatkaUgi 
that the tenants had made all the improvements which were the justification of the 
advance, the landlord never having contributed a shilling in any shape or form. 
So for as I could gather, tho form in which those improvements were effected, 
so that it became possible, as it was put to me, for the landlord ‘ to confiscate 
the capital of the tenants,’ was this: Most of these small holdings are conter¬ 
minous with largo tracts of waste, mountain, or bog land, and tho small farmers 
in their spare time set to work to reclaim portions of these. On tho Sligo 
estate this practice, which is common all over the west of Ireland, has been followed; 
but the agent has had a sharp eye on such improvements, and instead of tho 
equitable rule which seems to obtain over tho Dillon ostato on the Boscommon 
side of the county, of leaving the improver to enjoy what ho has thus created 
during his tenancy, tho landlord has stepped in and insisted on a share, and, 
as some insisted, tho lion’s shato, the moment there was anything to divide.” 


2. A judgment given in a land case at the Cork Summer Assizea 
for 1880;— 

“ Ute facts,” said Judge Lawson, “ aro undiq>uted. A great many years 
ago this man became the yearly tenant of this little mountain tract or bog, 
containing eighteen acres or thereabouts, at the small yearly rent of £7 Ids., 
but quite enough, considering what tho condition of tho form then was. It 
appears that this man, with that industry which characterises very often people 
in ms position, set at once about cultivating and reclaiming that piece of laud, 
spreading lime on it, and gradually reducing it to a bettor state than before, 
so oontinned as tenant firom year to year until 1809, and in that year the 
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present appellant, Edmond Minphy, haTing purdiased up the interest in the 
land over lum, became the intermediate landlord of hlahony, and induced bim 
to take a lease for ton years at the rent of £18 a yoar—a most enormous rent. 
Well, the man struggled as he paid his £18 a year for ten years, and at the ond 
of that time the landlord, in the undoubted exerciBe of his right, put him out: 
but if the landlord had an undoubted right to put him out, it was c(][ually his 
imdoubte‘d right to give the tenant whatever compensation would be fairly 
awarded to him under the Land Act. The tenant having been put out of pos¬ 
session, ho makes his claim under the fourth section of tho Act for building, 
reclamation, fences, and unexhausted manures, and the chairman allowed him, 
a certain sum of money, which, with rent and costs deducted, made the total 
amount of ihe decree £66 8s. Id .—a sum, I am bound to say, quite inadequate 
to compensate this old man for having boon turned out of his holding, on which 
ho lived and laboured for so many years. I think tho case of this man comes 
within tho meaning of the Act, and that it was never contemplated he should' 
bo deprived of compensation for improvements made by him at any period. 
This landlord has received for tho lost ten years a rent considerably more than 
the letting value of it. lie chooses to put this man out and to take possession 
now into his O'wn hands. He refused in the most obstinate manner to allow 
this old man to remain in possession himself, and tho reason of that 'was because 
Muhony’s land got into the middle of the form, because the sirrrounding 
tenants were all evicted, and the work of eviction was completed by tho land- 
loid ejecting this man. The law allows him to do that, but he must pay for it, 
and the sum tho chairman has given I will not roduco by ono single penny. 
Tho chairman is a better judge of those manures and reclamations than I am; 
but I am bound to say that if the chairman had given a considerably larger sum 
than £75 I would be quite prepared to adopt it. I won’t increase the award, 
but I affirm the decree of the court below, with all costs.” 

For ten years Mahony paid a rent equal to double the value of the 
farm in its original state—a rent wholly based on permanent im¬ 
provements effected by himself, and yet not a word of complaint was 
ever heard by the public, nor would there evor have been but for the 
ejcctanent on title. According to the evidence and statement of 
Judge Lawson, Mahony had made the fann in 1869 worth at least 
£10 5«. a year more than when he took it— t.e. he had more than 
doubled its letting value, and had added at least £200 to its capital 
value. For ten years he paid interest on this value, created by his 
own labour and expenditure, and but for the ejectment might have 
gone on doing so for ever. If all the landlords in Ireland do not 
act as Mahony’s landlord did—^it is plain that they can if they like 
—^the existence of tho power is of itself sufficient to paralyse the 
industry of the country, and to drive away capital from the land. 
The history of the Irish Land Question tells us that this power has 
been continually exercised, but this historical fact cannot be nv)de a 
matter of formal proof to the present Land Commission. 

It may not be possible either to prove that rack rents are general, 
for the existing rents may be based on the tenants’ improvements, and 
yet may not have been raised to such a pitch as to wholly absorb the 
improved value, or leave the tenants without any interest. That 
existing rents are usually due to the tenants’ expenditure on penna- 
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neiit works is, I think, incontestable, and Ais is. rightly felt by the 

tenants to bo unjust. 

!^o stronger statement could be made than that of the Yorkshire 
land agent quoted in the second edition of Mr. Takers pamphlet on 
Ireland, who writes thus of a district in Mayo:— 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that the tenants’ outlay throughout tho 
district I was in yesterday, in building the cabins, fencing the lands, and clear¬ 
ing the stones, exceeds many times the value of the fee simple before such 
outlay.” ’ 

Such districts arc to bo seen in every part of Ireland. At the 
‘ present time Lord Anncsley is raising the rent on his large estate in 
the Co. j^own, most of which is stony and mountainous land occupied 
by very small farmers, whose expenditure in building and reclamation 
alone makes it possible to increase the rents. 

The advocates of the landlords claim that their rents must be 
moderate, or at least not rack rents, because nearly every tenant has a 
“ saleable interest. When they consider what they might have done 
jthey stand, like Clive, “ astonished at their own moderation.” But 
the existence of this tenants’ interest'is not necessarily evidence 
that the rents are moderate; it docs not follow that the interest on 
the price paid for tho tenant-right of a farm represents the dilTerenco 
between the rent of the farm and the extreme rack rent that might 
be demanded, and which the landlords claim they have a right to 
demand. The element of goodwill paid for is not part of the value 
of the land; houses are built on small farms which may add nothing 
to the letting value. The house is built for comfort, or from necessity, 
for the farmer must have a house to live in, as much as clothes or 
food; but the house does not make the farm more productive, and 
an adjoining fanner would probably pay no more rent for the farm 
on account of it. To be recouped for his expenditure, the builder of 
the house must wait till he iindi^some one who wants a house, and in 
the case of a sale of tenant-right interest, the cost of tho house will 
then be included in the price of the farm. 

Moreover, in the case of a large estate—and estates ore on an 
average larger in Ireland than in England—a man wishing to Uvo 
within the precincts of such an estate may, and often does, pay such 
a price for the tenant-right of a farm as may he said to give him no 
return whatever in the way of interest. 

Suppose that a man having returned to Ireland from America 
with £1,000 wishes to settle near his friends who reside on an estate 
comprising fifty to one hundred square mUos. Ho cannot buy a plot 
in a fee rimple, howevm' small, but there is for sale the tenant-right 
interest of a farmer who is unable to make a living out of his land 
because of the high rent, or who for some other reason wishes to 
leave it. The American has no cheice but to pay tho tenant such a 
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stimas will induce him. to leave, or else to give up the object for 
which he has returned. The amount paid may represent not only 
the goodwill and improvements of the outgoing tenant, but the 
price paid for permission to live within a certain district. Such cases 
are not .unusual. In the same way, take the case of a small farmer 
paying a high rent, and living not altogether by his farm, but work¬ 
ing for wages, dealing, &c. His cabin may not have cost ;fi30 to 
build, but unless he can bo sure of getting another, it is invaluable. 
to him. If he lives in a district where sales of tenant-right interests 
are prohibited, ho knows he can get no other residence, and there¬ 
fore nothing but a very largo sum in proportion to the value of his 
little holding will induce him to leave. Among tenant farmers there 
is a very general complaint that where tenant-right sales are pro¬ 
hibited or restricted, such limitations tend to prevent the struggling = 
or failing tenant from leaving his farm, and prevent others with 
capital and enterprise coming into possession. Another complaint 
often made by tenants is that “ there is no security for capital.’* 
The same expression is common in the mouths of those who denounce 
the agitation for land reform; and who say that English capitalists 
arc by it prevented from investing in Irish land. The complaint 
seems to me to be well founded in the caso of the tenants, who must 
embark their capital, if they do so at all, at the risk of its confiscation 
wholly or partially by an increase of rent. On the other hand, what 
possible advantage is there to Ireland in the purchase of an Irish 
estate by an Englishman ? As a rule the traditional management is 
adopted, and, as in the case of the London Companies, beyond re¬ 
ceiving, and occasionally raising the rents, nothing is done for the 
estate. The Law Life Assurance Society purchased in Galway one 
of the largest estates in Ireland. They did nothing whatever for 
it, and, I believe, increased the rents; it was then sold to on English¬ 
man who, Mr. Tuke {Irish Distress and its Remedies, p. 78) says, “is 
non-resident, and, so far as 1 could hear, docs nothing for his 
tenants.” 

Evidence such as I havo quoted might be accumulated to any 
extent to the same effect, viz. that the claim of the Irish tenants is 
founded on the well-attested fact that they or their predecessors havo 
by their own labour and at their own expense brought the land to 
its present condition from its original state of wilderness. 

It is true many of their houses are bad—^the improvements often 
inefficiently made. The tendency of the system has naturally been 
for the houses to be “ as frail as the tenure.” But this is not always 
the case; comfortable houses and homesteads, clean, deep, and careful 
cultivation, may be seen in many parts of Ireland. 

The position of the English landlords is entirely different from 
that of the Irish; they have not forfeited, but preserved, their full 
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right to the complete ownership of their estates by the continual 
expenditure of capital in building, improyements, and maintenance. 
It sounds strange to an Irishman to hear that an English landlord 
sometimes bears part of the expense of his tenant in such an im¬ 
provement as laying land down in permanent pasture. The pro¬ 
portion of rent due to the landlord’s expenditure on buildings 
on English farms is estimated by Mr. Walter, M.P., to bo one-third 
(speech to Berkshire Agricultural Society in 1879). Mr. Caird 
estimates the average proportional cost of the buildings, &c., on 
English farms to bo £15 out of every £50 of the capital value of 
the land. Mr. Oaird’s authority may be cited in confirmation of 
the evidence given above. He says {Ireland and the Plantation 
Scheme ):— 

“ Can it be said that landlords generally have expended any capital in pro¬ 
viding necessary buildings, &c., on their farms ? In that respect there has 
been no change (since Arthur Young’s time); bui as regards rent the advance has 
been enormous" 

I have refrained from giving my own opinion or the results of my 
observations as to these matters, and shall only say that I entirely 
agree with the opinions and statements I have quoted. 

My object is to show as a matter of history what it is quite im¬ 
possible for the tenant-farmers to prove by legal evidence, even if 
they had the opportunity, or were bold enough to take it before the 
present Eoyal Commission. It is, however, a serious question for 
English landlords whether they are right in throwing in their lot 
with the Irish ones. That is the question I wish to raise. 

I should like to add a few remarks on a statement of Judge Long- 
field’s in the August number of this Beview. He laid down the 
following proposition, viz.:—“ That it is impossible to create or 
maintain a system of peasant proprietors, and that such a system is 
not conducive to prosperity or happiness.” This is contrary to the 
experience of all other countries; and the necessary alterations 
having been made in our real property laws, there is no possible 
reason why land should not be much more widely distributed than 
at present, and owned in fee by all classos—agricultural, trading, or 
small capitalists, who generally prefer living in houses of their own 
rather than in hired houses. 

Judge Longfield maintained that there is an advantage in the 
severance of occupation of land from ownership, and that it may be 
more convenient to hire land than to own it. It may be so some¬ 
times, but there is no doubt that a vefy great desire exists among all 
classes to own land in fee for the purpose of occupying and doing as 
they like with it 

The economical argument that a man will seldom possess enough 
^capital to buy land and culri^to it, is not true to begin with, or 
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simply amounts to the truism that a man purchasing anythii^ parts 
with some of his money in the transaction. It would be equally 
true to say that there would be a less expenditure of capital in hiring, 
than in buying houses, in hiring clothes or anything else than in 
buying them. The ownership in fee of land occupied for farming 
or any other purpose is the greatest incentive in this and every other 
country to the expenditure and accumulation of capital on the land. 
Such land is eagerly sought after by the richest and thriftiest persons, 
and the tendency of such a system, combined with perfect freedom 
of transfer, is that the land falls into the occupation of those who 
make the best use of it. It also becomes more valuable, selling in 
small parcels for much higher prices than in large estates, or than if 
it were subject to a rent and to the possible control or interference 
of another person. Nor need an owner of land bo without capital 
to cultivate and improve; abolish the cumbrous and expensive pro¬ 
cess of mortgage by conveyance upon condition of the legal estate, 
and the owner of land can borrow more readily than the owner of 
almost any other security. The occupying owner of a farm worth 
£400 is in a much more advantageous position if he borrows £300, 
secured upon his land, than if he paid a rent, as tenant, equivalent 
to the interest on the loan. In the one case he can act as ho likes, 
develop and improve his estate with the prospect of paying ofi* his 
debt; in the other he is subject to control and interference, often 
capriciously and ignorantly exercised, and if he does increase the 
value of his occupation he may be deprived of that value by an 
increase of rent. 

Under the present system, it is contended by some that the im¬ 
provements made by a tenant should, after a lapse of time, become 
absolutely and rightly the property of the landlord. This principle 
is embodied in the Land Act, which provides that in giving com¬ 
pensation to a tenant, regard is to bo had to the length of time he 
has enjoyed the improvements. In the absence of any definite con¬ 
tracts, which it has certainly been the interest of the landlords in 
Ireland to avoid, it has been the case that the value added to the 
soil from time immemorial has sooner or later become the landlord’s 
property; and the Land Act of 1870 seems to countenance this 
principle. It seems to be absolutely prohibitive of progress and the 
accumulation of wealth that the few landowners of Ireland are after 
any lapse of time to become the owners of the savings and improve¬ 
ments incorporated in the land by the 500,000 tenant-farmers who, 
in the interests of the nation as well as their own, are fully entitled 
to “ the ftdl amount and complete enjoyment of all the value they 
impart to the soil they till.” 


Mobbough O’Brien. 
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Poets/I have sometimes thouglit, may not improperly be divided, 
though doubtloss by no mutually exclusive division, into two classes, 
definable by designations borrowed from ancient mythology; the 
Giants and the Gods. Gods, indeed, there are among them of gigantic 
stature, and giants of godlike quality—godlike in grace and gentle¬ 
ness, as those others Titanic in port and power: but though the 
distinction may not always be equally easy to define, it can never in 
any case be really difBcult to recognize. From the days of Shake¬ 
speare and Jonson to the days of Shelley and Byron, the difierence 
between the two confronted and contrasted races is in the main per¬ 
ceptible and patent. Not often indeed so patent nor even always 
so perceptible as in these two crowning instances of contrast; for 
usually the generations happy enough to be dominated and so made 
memorable by the presence and the pontificate of a master bom 
and manifest of either kind have not also had the privilege, like 
those of Shakespeare and of Shelley, of Jonson and of Byron, to 
bring forth on almost equally notable and admirable exemplar of its 
opposite. 

If ever before the days of Mirabeau there was a giant bom at 
once into ihe double world of politics and of letters, and foredoomed 
to show as many blots as he on either side of his literary and 
political escutcheon, that giant was undoubtedly John Dryden. The 
catalogue of his various ofiences against art and manhood, against 
duty and beauty alike, stands confessed as nothing less than terrible. 
And yet, when all is said that must or may or can be said in repro¬ 
bation of all tliat has righteously been reckoned up to his discredit, 
the last verdict that leaps to our lips, the last comment that rises in 
our hearts, is surely always that of Mr. Browning on the “ rough- 
hammered head—great eye, gross jaw and griped lips” of the 
crown-grasper—^What a man 1 The work of Dryden “ does what 
granite can to give ” us the figure and the measure of the work¬ 
man as surely as what marble can do in like manner is done for us 
by Milton’s. 

After a mental enumeration of the main points in Dryden’s life 
and liter^ imtion, and a comparison between the ultimate summary 
of those and the actual impression left by the conclusion of that 
summary upon the student’s mind, the up^ot of all seems not less 
strange than if a most heavy list of charges, proved on all bauds, 
shoidd have been found on the whole to mount up hardly more to 
a jresult deserving of condemnation. than to a result deserving of 
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acquittal; nay, rather, in eflfect, to a result deserving of neither, 
but simply of general wonder and (so to speak) of wholesale admira¬ 
tion. The sun, we may say, is by no means too bright for us to 
see the darkness of the spots, but is far too strong for us to feel 
the chill, of the shadow. He wrote some of the most shameful and 
revolting passages in our literature; he applauded some of the most 
shameful and revolting passages in our history. He cheered on the 
hounds of the law and the vermin of the court to merciless cruelties 
against powerless innocence, to lawless treason against their common 
country. And for all this ho remains yet an Englishman in whom 
all others worthy to judge of him must naturally and properly take 
no ignoble pride for ever. 

" Full many a better man less bravely dieth,” says Arteveldo of 
Gilbert Matthew in the noblest of all modern historical plays ; and 
full many a bettor man has lived less bravely than John Dryden. 
It seems to me a shallow and hollow judgment which thinks to detect 
either cowardice or hypocrisy in tho course or the process of his 
various conversions and conformities. Ho was, let it be granted, 
neither a man of strong principles nor a man of spiritual nature. 
Neither politics nor religion could bo to liim what either was to 
Milton. It does not follow that he must have been a cynic or a 
hypocrite, a Tartuffe or a Talleyrand. He was a strong-headed 
and stout-hearted man of tho world, “ indifferent honest,” it may 
be something less than duly tendcr-conscienced. We feel that 
morality begins to verge on absurdity when we hear the comments 
of austere virtue on “ tho successful profligacy,” not only of the 
wretched Waller, but of Dryden, delivered in a tone which seems 
to imply a community of infamy between the “ triple-turned ” old 
prostitute of all parties and the young rebel against traditions of 
Puritan training and alliance; between tho discredit incurred by 
tho transference of a youth’s crude or casual allegiance and the 
infamy which encircles the hoary head of an impenitent Iscariot. 
The action of the poet may be condemned or deplored, but all 
righteous men must reserve all their scorn for the action of the 
poeticule. 

It seems but poor praise for a poet of such high station, to say 
what must be said of Dryden, that he never works so well or moves 
so freely or ris^ so high as in the atmosphere of satire. But to the 
• service of this presiding genius or goddess of his verse it must be 
owned that ho brought such gifts and powers as never man but one 
had brought before. Nor was even Juvenal, if I may venture to 
guess, originally endowed by nature with a nobler faculty of speech 
or song. What he had and Dryden wanted was a firmer temper, a 
more solid faith. He knew always exactly what things they were 
that he hated-—Imperialism and Democracy; and above all the 
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Horrible and Hybrid bastard begotten of tHeir monstrous union. 
Dryden, being neither an aristocrat nor a repubHoon, wanted both 
the motive impulses, both the confederate supports, which at once 
instigated and sustained the salire of Juvenal. He was merely a 
royalist, and such an one as may be bred and reared out of the 
middle class. He had nothing in him of plebeian fire, and nothing 
of patrician chivalry. He had, as we may not doubt, a just and due 
sense of honesty, but scarcely—his most fervent adorers would 
scarcely claim it for him— a. high or tender sense of honour. For 
so hardy and kindly a man, he was oven deplorably imchivabrous. 
He is one of the few unhappy examples of the falsity or untrust¬ 
worthiness of the noble superstition which we would fain hold fast, 
that a brave man will not hit his enemy when he is down. Dryden, 
one of the most gallant of fighters after his own fashion, danced and 
trampled upon his when prostrate at his mercy. He is of course 
not blameable—^he would rather of course have been praiseworthy 
—^for defiance and violation of that most wicked and contemptible 
rule of conduct or of speech, for ever to be found recurrent on the 
lips of infidels and cowards who believe in no truth and are afraid 
of every falsehood—^the liar’s maxim and the traitor’s plea, which 
forbids us to speak truth when to speak truth is to speak evil of the 
defeated, the dishonoured, and the dead. The memories of a Judas 
and a Hero are as carrion to remain gibbeted for ever, that every 
honest hand may cast a stone in passing towards the completion of a 
cairn of ignominy which no age will ever see complete. But the offence 
of Dryden is not capable of extenuation, far less of justification, by 
comparison with the practice of other great historic and satiric 
poets, from the date of Juvenal’s verses on the dead Sejanus to the 
date of Hugo’s verses on the dead Saint-Amaud. His own, it must 
sorrowfully be said, are sometimes comparable rather with those of a 
poet who should have defiled himself by acclamation and encourage¬ 
ment of a Tiberius or even of a Bonaparte. 

And yet—we must always come back to these two words, and 
always start afresh with them, after a word significant of aught but 
honour has been linked with the name or the thought of Dryden. 
“ Satire's narrow strait ” (as Landor calls it) widened and deepened 
before the strong sweep of his oar-stroke into the resemblance and 
the resonance of a sea. He added a new and a majestic note, if not 
one of the sweeter or profounder, to the harmonies of En glish 
verse. Even where the broad loud wind of his sonorous song blows 
over fetid swamp or malarious morass, it is rather touched than 
tainted by the maleficence of their stagnant exhalations. The air 
swept in sunder so proudly by the play of his sailing wings is never 
dense or dim, never clogged or overcharged with miasnn^c pesti- 
Unoe from the political Marcanma which they traverse. And 
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whithersoever they strike out in strong enjoyment of their inex¬ 
haustible strength—a strength so nobly bridled and guided by the 
curb and tho compulsion at once of his instinct and his will—they 
Tna.1rfl such mighty music of the most malodorous air that our senses 
for the minute aro conscious of nothing but the largo and fresh 
'delight of their passage and their sound. 

But after all it is idle—as many a reader may by this time be ready 
to remind me—it is idle to strain rhetoric and press metaphor into 
tho service of criticism on tho subject of a great writer whom no man 
but himself can properly or even possibly make known. He that 
would know anything whatever of Bryden must read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest the word of his message to his own time first, 
and secondly to ours. For to ours also he has a message; full of 
warning to many, but not less full of cheer and oven of example 
for others, if they have ears to receive it aright. “ The Bacon of tho 
rhyming crew ” he is named by the great poet and critic to whom I 
have so recently referred (shall we call him a giant at homo among 
the gods, or a god astray among the giants ?); and the chancellor 
■ of the first Stuart who ruled in England has more than his genius in 
common with the laureate of the last. But in one point of supreme 
importance—^if Bacon be not grievously belied by the apparent 
evidence of history—there was a great gulf of difference fixed 
between them. John Bryden was no coward. 

In the next couplet but one which follows the line just quoted 
from his noble and memorable address to Wordsworth, Landor has 
given the soimdcst estimate and expressed tho justest praise of 
Bryden that ever has been given or expressed. 

“ Though novel’ tondor nor sublime, 

Ho wrestles with and conquers Time.” * 

We may fancy—though undoubtedly the conjecture may be no- 
. less erroneous than assuredly it is audacious—that there is even more 
truth implied in the form of this admirable image than was designed 
or perceived by Landor himself. Bryden was not of those who 
conquer Time without an effort; who, having once lived, inevitably 
must live for ever. If a Shakespeare or even if a Milton was to be bom, 
it followed as a natural and obvious consequence that he was not to 
die. But an earth-born and earth-bound giant like Bryden, if indeed 
he is to conquer immortality, must train himself to fight hard for it. 
The palm, though indisputably attainable, is not so evidently native 
in the climate of his birthplace, so natui’aUy proper for the garland 
of his brows, that he can hope to wear it by proclamation of aU spec¬ 
tators and concession of all rivals, bfefore ho has faithfully under¬ 
taken and dauntlessly performed all conditions of the listed field or 
the heroic playground of his peers. And this most assuredly was 
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attempted and achieved liy/Dryden. But, unhappily alike for the 
■fnlTiifeas of his fame and for the purity of its record, he did not lay 
' to heart the latter and the weightier half of an axiom left behind. 
hitn by a poet of diviner birth than he. The giant’s strength which 
it was cxceUent to have it was tyrannous to use, as too often he was 
wont to use it, so cruelly too much like a giant. Not that any one 
will now take very great exception to the execution done on statesmen 
-such as Shaftesbury or as Buckingham, on singers sj^ch as Settle or as 
Blackmore. But it must be surely at the peril of our conscience if 
we condone such actions as the commission of those foul and savage 
political epilogues too justly stigmatized by Lord Macaulay. 

And yet, again, how little must these weigh in the final scale of 
judgment, overloaded as it is and swayed down by the weight of 
his massive laurels! Among his forefathers and successors of the 
giant brood, Jonson has excelled him in weighty wealth and Byron 
has equalled him in spontaneous versatility of genius; but Dryden 
at his best is a surer workman of a trustier hand than either. And 
however unequal in his lyric touch, ho has been but comparatively^ 
overpraised for the consummate force and swift felicity of his labours 
in the middle region of that line. He is the undisputed lord of 
lyrical rhetoric: he wins his way and makes his points with the 
easy and mighty touch of a sovereign orator. All the great effeets 
of eloquence are his to command at the slightest wave of his hand 
, in summons: all these, and something more, which is part of his 
indefinable birthright as a poet. Very few poets have .had any - 
mcntionablo measiife of the gifts most proper and most requisite to , 
the art of noble oratory, which all were his alike in such fruitful 
and imperial affluence; though many have had more of those which 
are more especially proper to their art, and to that art alone. To 
sum up, we may revert to the distinction already drawn between the 
Olympian and Titanic orders of men. There was little enough of 
’ the godbke in Dryden’s composition; but, once more, what a man 
was this giant, and what a giant was this man! 

Politics, it may seem to us, were but too liable to become or to 
* appear in the life of Dryden what literature was in the life of Mirfti- 
beau; if not an accidental and unnatural episode, yet a somewhat 
unworthy and sometimes an imclean diversion. In the bright though • 
not blameless career of the successor to his throne there was no such 
admixture or interference of improper or alien preoccupation. 
man ever saw his life’s way more clearly or accepted the condi$ijt|iJii3'' 
of his life’s work with more of rational manfulness than Pope. Tie 
hod a most healthy and liberal interest in other men’s lines of life, it. 
most cordial and virile content and satisfaction with his own. He 
was a good and true patriot after and perhaps beyond thfj^ fashion of. 
his age; and whether his perceptions iu*ethi^ and philosophy were 
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d«e|> or shallow, his devotfbn to the prinqiple of either study was 
# not in any case the less genuino and respectable. Of his persoiml 
character it is nothing to say tlmt ho had the courage of a lion; 
for a beast’s or an athlete’s courage must have something of physical 
force to it, something of body to^base itself upon: and the spirit 
which was in Pope, we might say, was almost as good as bodiless. 
And what a spirit it was! how fiery bright and dauntless I We are 
invited, and not always unreasonably, to condone or palliate much 
that was unworthy of manhood in Byron, on just and compassionate 
consideration of the bitter burden attached to his bodily and daily 
life; but what was his trial and what was his courage to Pope’s ? 
llow less than little the one, how less than nothing the other ! For 
Byron we should have charity and sympathy: but it rouses the 
blood, it kindles the heart, to remember what an indomitable force 
of heroic spirit, and sleepless always as fire, w’as inclosed in the 
pitiful body of the misshapen weakling whose whole life was spent 
in fighting the good fight of sense against folly, of light against 
darkness, of human speech against brute silence, of truth and reason 
and manhood against all the banded bestialities of all dunces and all 
, dastards, all blackguardly blockheads and all blockheaded black¬ 
guards, who then as now wore misbegotten by malignity on dulness. 
are easily tempted and naturally apt to set against the high 
. qualities of such warriors on the side of all men worthy of their 
help, by way of counterpoise to their glory and subtraction from our 
■ own debt of gratitude and esteem, the fierceness of their habitual 
mood and the foulness of their occasional missfles. Wo are less 
apt, possibly, to remember the conditions of their lifelong fight. In 
on age to which personality and slander, the brutalities of calumny 
and the mendacities of malice, are as happily as undeniably un¬ 
known, it is inevitably difficult for us to realise a state of literary 
society in which every bloclmead who might also bo a blackguard 
had free vent for his filthiest insolence—^in which every liar who 
might also be a coward felt it safe to steal a stranger’s name as a 
relief to the obscurity of his own or a shelter for the infamy of His 
^t. It is not more incredible than true that the condition of letters 
in England was once such as to enable a dastardly and dirty rascal 
to issue, imder the thievish"'cover of a lying name, a dirty and 
dastardly libel on three men no less known and honoured, then as 
ppy, than Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay; a libel based on the admitted 
f^, (*f their mutual friendship and reciprocal sympathy in unenvious 
addliration of each other’s native genius and natural good work. 
JTothing, not even the hateful perception of an intolerable superior, 
Would seem ever to exasperate the envious man so much as the 
absence—^tlile undeniably and obvious absence—of this vilest among 
all vile qualities from tne mental composition of his betters. That ^ 
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foulest and shamefullest of all the seven deadly sins, that vice ta 
which all other vices save cowardice its parent and lying its child 
are virtues, had then, in at least one loathsome incarnation, so much 
of a coward’s courage as to skulk forth into the twilight of print with 
hut the fig-leaf of a pseudonym patched or pinned over its naked¬ 
ness. It cannot be denied that there are signs of moral progress in 
the world of letters, unless it can he denied that such a thing as ia 
now open before my eyes while I write this sentence—a farce or 
dramatic satire called The Confederates, published under a false name 
by a poetaster of the period—could not now, for very dread of the 
ine&oeable ignominy which would follow on the inevitable detection 
of a lie so abject in its motive and its method, its end and its means 
alike, be shuffled into shameful print by the boldest coward in all tho 
viperous generation of literary liars. Nor in any other age could a 
rival commentator on the text of Shakespeare have earned his exalta¬ 
tion or degradation to the curule chair of Dulness hard by the 
whipping-post of ribidds, to which as a blackguard he might deserve 
to be attached, or on which as a blockhead ho might deserve to be 
enthroned. 

But, extinct as they may or as they may not be now, it is indis¬ 
putable that such noisome and unmentionable vermin were daily and 
nightly “ about the path and about the bed ” of the great and 
gallant man who embalmed the types of them for all time in the 
black-spotted and ill-savoured amber of the Duneiad. And it was 
inevitable that the unseemly accident of their “ villainous company 
or controversy should exasperate as with infectious virulence the 
habit of mind which physical infirmity or deformity is proverbially 
liable to engender. Pope was by nature undeniably maHn comme- 
un bossu ”—^no more and no less: for he surely was not malignant 
or malevolent; but as surely the untranslatable French epithet hits off 
the nature of his quality to a hair. He was sharp, sly, and little prone 
to pity where pity was little deserved; but I agree with Mr. W. M. 
Bossetti^ in recognizing the manful kindness, however crossed with 
a dash of no acrid^or unkindly raillery, to which his prologue for the 
benefit-night of “ poor old John Dennis ” bears gracious and ample 
witness. Nor can I think that “ ’twero to consider too curiously, 
to consider ” that the temperament of his iU-conditioned body rather 
than the temper of his imprisoned mind must bo held responsible for 
the childish trickery and apish furtiveness of such intrigues as have 
been so sharply cast in his teeth by the successive severity df the 
thr^ .Anglican clergymen who have edited and defamed him aa 
poet or as man. After the Reverend Mr. Warton came the Reverend 
Mr^ Bowles, and after the Reverend Mr. Bowles comes the Reverend 
M?. Blwin. Hear them! All these against one foreigner! ’’ cries 

(1) Lives of Fmim Poets, p. 131. 
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Mr. Browning’s Luria; and “See tliem! All these against one 
Liberal OathoUc I ” a lay student may ho tempted and permitted to 
exclaim at sight of so many cassocked commentators opening in full 
cry upon the trail of this poet. And such a feeling may he indulged 
without any very sympathetic admiration for the balanced attitude 
of Pope ^between a modified sort of conformity and a moderate kind 
of philosophy. On such matters, if the weightier opinion of men 
worthier to pronounce on thorn than I urould pennit me to entertain 
an opinion, I should guess that Pope, who certainly was rather con¬ 
formable than orthodox, was also rather a loose thinker than a free 
thinker. But however this may bo, there is something in the man 
which would seem to provoke an inevitable shaking of clenched 
surplices in the face of his memory at every resurgence of his name. 
It is more painful for men who on the whole are inclined to admire 
his dauntless nature as highly as his matchless genius—for matched 
on his own ground he never has been or can be—to find that a 
judge so different as is Mr. Leslie Stephen from such clerical 
critics as we have named can permit himself to say of Pope, 
in the course of a generally admirable estimate, “ He was—^if we 
must speak bluntly—” (but I venture to think we must not speak 
so bluntly of such a man) “ a liar and a hypocrite.” A liar, yes: a 
hypocrite, no. He carried perhaps further than most men of the 
world the conventional privilege of social double-dealing: he did 
not always show the same face to the same person: ho certainly was 
not so careful as a very few men are, and as it seems to me that a 
man of perfect and blameless honour should always aim at being, to 
speak of men absent, friends or enemies, no whit otherwise than he 
would like them, if chance should so bring it about, to know that he 
had spoken. But surely there was nothing of what wo usually call 
the hypocrite—nothing essentially impardonablo or radically dis¬ 
honourable—in a man not only so nobly fearless but, so faithfully 
affectionate that oven the great and terrible Swift recognized in him 
a capacity for enduring love and sorrowing fidelity to the remem¬ 
brance of a dead friend, at least fourfold as groat as that of the man 
who might come nearest to him in faithfulness of affection. This 
does not, of course, disprove the imputation of unmanly and un¬ 
friendly advantage taken of this very friend’s helpless and piteous 
infirmity; it does not refute the only less grave charge of indelicate 
and unchivalrous conduct with regard to women; it hardly extenuates 
what seems equally inexplicable and inexcusable in the singular and 
scandalous intrigue woven and unwoven by his own device about 
the publication of his correspondence. But it does, I think,—or at 
least it should—very seriously temper and tone down our judgment 
on all these heads. Mr. Leslie Stephen has indicated, with equally 
faultless instinct and fearless intelligence, the fact which even yet 
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may seem something of a paradox, and which in other days would 
hardly have found utterance or hoped to find a hearing—-that, 
“though nominally the poet of reason,” when he failed most gravely 
as a writer or erred most gravely as a man, he erred mainly if not 
merely through excess of irrational impulse. For those' of course 
must be accounted the gravest failures of a great writer, which are 
made in his own proper field. Pope’s lyrical collapse and pastoral 
imbecility need not-he weighed at the weight of a feather or the 
worth of a straw against the worth and weight of his claims as a 
great writer and an admirable poet. Such matters are as much out 
of the question as they arc now beyond and below the cognizance of 
serious criticism. But his faults as a moralist or a satirist, an ethical 
or a philosophic poet, are as clearly as ever were the faults of Byron 
or of Bums the natural and unavoidable errors of a temperament or 
an intellect in which instinct or impulse had practically the upper 
hand of principle and of reason. The instincts of a deformed invalid, 
with a bitter wit and most irritable nerves, arc of course more likely 
than the impulses of a strong man, with healthy blood and hot pas¬ 
sions, to seem rather intellectual than physical energies or infirmi¬ 
ties ; yet in Pope’s case the body was perhaps as liable to misguide 
the mind, and emotion to get the start of reflection, as in tho case of 
any hot-brained lyrist—or even of any brainless athlete. Anger, if 
not malice also in many cases, is surely after all no less properly 
definable as a sensrial passion than lust or gluttony. 

The personal or tho literary relations of a man whose genius is 
constrained to work under such hard and strange conditions must 
always be difficult for justice to determine and charity to define. 
But the most delicate and dubious point in the matter is that raised 
by the unavoidable question of his relations towards the stronger sex. 
The author of a satire on women which is perhaps as much compara¬ 
tively overrated by Mr. Eossetti^ as it was depreciated with 
absurd and irrelevant virulence by I)e Quinccy cannot possibly be 
treated by sane or careful criticism as though he were with regard 
to women even such another as Brydon; who, to speak bluntly 
in my turn, seems to have seen little or nothing but a propa¬ 
gating machine, an ingenious and interesting engine for securing 
the continuance of tho race, in tho sex which has given the final 
and crowning proof of its unquestionable superiority in strength by 
its truly preternatural success in persuading the weaker half of 
humanity to call and perhaps to believe itself the stronger. The 
constitutional monarchy of man, who from the cradle to tho grave 
is doomed to realise that pitiful ideal of a half royal house—^to 
reign and not to govern, bears surely in every stage of its pre¬ 
carious and transparent imposture the plainest witness that could be 

(1) Livet of Fanmta Foeity p. 128. 
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borne, pays surely at each fresh demand or imposition the fullest 
tribute that could be paid, to the radically imperial or the imperially 
radical autocracy of that only higher power which neither atheist nor 
republican at his peril may deny. Only men of the type of Drydon, in 
whom it is hard to detect a third component beyond the nobly or 
ignobly animal and intellectual, can avoid the duty levied by nature of 
paying any graver tax than the exaction of a transient and merely 
sensual submission to fcininiuo influence. Of such influence there is 
practically no trace for evnl or for good in the life and the work of 
Dryden, His poetry was not more shaped or coloured by the 
patronage of “ her graceless Grace ” of Cleveland—the virtuous 
woman who was, if not exactly a crown, yet undeniably a coronet to 
her husband—than by the “not inelegant amusement,” as Sir 
Walter Scott very judiciously describes it, of eating tarts in the 
surely less disreputable company of “ Madam Reeve ” the actress. 
For aught we can see, apart from physical or social necessities, 
Dryden could as easily have dispensed with women as he would 
readily have dispensed with priests. To Pope the influence at any 
rate of female friendship was at least as indispensable as of male; 
and without friendship, be it said to his credit and his honour, he 
could not apparently have lived or cared to live. In his writings 
the presence and the potency of feminine sympathies or antipathies 
can no more be overlooked by any student than can their absence 
or their eflTacement from the writings of Dryden ; who on this point 
is comparable with Jonson alone among the other xmgodlikc giants 
of our poetry. But against the beautiful tenderness and half divine 
devotion of Pope’s verses on the latter years of the beloved and 
venerable mother whose name he has made for idl time sweet and 
dear to the memory of all his readers must undoubtedly bo set the 
unfragrant recollection of his virulent and viperous aspersions on the 
name and fame of other women. But, again, the fresh question 
arises, what manner of women were these ? Surely not all privileges 
at once and all immunities are always altogether to be conceded to 
all women alike. Popo was undoubtedly a man who now and then 
was wont to lay his hand upon a woman far otherwise than in the 
way of kindness; yet we certainly cannot regard him as liable to 
the famous imputation conveyed in Tobin’s ridiculous triplet. What¬ 
ever esteem we may feel for the talents and merits, whatever tolera¬ 
tion we may be inclined tu extend over the eccentricities and 
audacities, of such women as Lady Mary Wortley Montague, it is the 
rankest and most nauseous cant of hypocritical chivalry to pretend 
that they have a right to expect the same tender and reverent for¬ 
bearance which all but the vilest of men and scribblers feel for “ any 
woman, womanly.” Were it not that few men and no iromoii seem 
generally able to realise the value and the meaning of the homely 
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truth that you cannot eat your cake and have it, it would plainly 
be more than superfluous to insist on the consequent and cognate 
fact that the stronger sex is no more quolifled than is the weaker to 
claim all the privileges of the other and retain possession of all its 
own. No reasoning and feeling thinker of either sex will seriously 
affirm that the actual conditions of legal and social relation between 
the sexes ai’e by any manner of means unimprovahly perfect, un¬ 
impeachably righteous, ideally equitable in adjustment of rights and 
avoidance of wrongs. But no sane adult of tho normal human type 
in mind and body will admit or will imagine that a woman who 
arrogates and attains the place and the license reserved by nature or 
by custom, by tradition or by law, for men alone in general, can 
exact or expect from men any more of chivalrous or delicate deference 
than man extends to man. And if, in an age of free speech and 
foul language, such a woman takes to the diversion of throwing mud 
at her superiors, she can as little expect to keep her face from the 
retorted splash of a heavier pellet than her own as to keep her 
fingers clean enough to be fit for the homage of any but a scavenger’s 
salute. 

In his two famous poems which deal for onco wholly with tho 
tragic side of female passion, I cannot and could never think that 
Pope succeeds in touching the key-note of genuine pathos. The 
opening lines of his Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady are as incomparably 
inferior to the majestic and magnificent first verses of the poem from 
which he borrowed the suggestion of this overture as the sequel and 
the close of his own are immeasurably superior in force and harmony 
of effect to those of his precursor’s elegy.^ And for all its elaborate 
excellence of construction the epistle of Eloisa seems in my humble 
opinion open to three several objections of equal if of no great 
weight. The full capabilities of the subject are not thoroughly 
grained and utilised; while its main difficulty is neither evaded nor 
surmounted. In one famous and pretentiously pathetic lino, which I 
prefer to quote only as Latinized with exquisite success by Landor,® 
the mourner is made, while attempting to reach the very zenith of 
tragic tenderness, to touch tho very nadir of ludicrous indecencydn 
the expression of a request which no man, I should think, could road 

(1) On the chance that not aU roadera of this page may rememher the superb four 
lines which open Ben Jonson’a Elegy on that Marchionoss of Winchester who had 
likewise the yet higher honour to be lamented by Milton in a poem yet more unequsd^ 
aafl uncotain ui its loveliness than that of the elder poet, I will here tmnsciibe them. 

“ What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew, 

Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew, 

And beckoning woos me, from &tal tree 
To pluck a garland for herself or me ? ” 

Sim otmio iSxittet — I Where would Pope’s elegy be then ? 

(12) Da qood potes, quqd non potes Morpheus dabit. 
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without laughter, and few women, I should hope, without a hlush. 
What is good and genuine in these poems is of the same quality as 
what is best and most genuine in the Emay on Mm. But this, I 
need not say, is of no meail quality. If to be pathetic were no more 
than to be impressive, to be passionate no more than to be eloquent, 
these elegiac effusions, or rather compositions would undoubtedly be 
passionate and pathetic. But if not, they assuredly are neither. 

To Pope as to Dryden the general instinct of criticism has hardly 
been unjust, which fixes in either case upon some few detached 
passages as samples or as tests of their genius at its highest rather 
than on any whole single poem or class of poems. For it is not 
usually of the Essay on Man or the Religio Laiciy full as these poems 
are of grave and careful excellence, that we all think at once when 
we think of C'harles II. *s poet laureate or Queen Anne^s poet regent. 
It is not of Tfie Mind and the Panther, opulent and superb in august 
eloquence and passionate humour as is that unrivalled masterpiece 
of polemical poetry; perhaps it is hardly even of The liaite of the 
Lock, blameless in its beauty and perfect in its charm us is that 
sovereign flower of social satire. Achitophel and Zimri, Atticus 
and Atossa, Doeg and Og, Sponis and Bufo, rise first and clearest 
on our recollection, weigh last and heaviest in our judgment. 
As long as these great and splendid studies are familiar to all 
students of English literature,—in other words, as long as English 
literature may hope to find students at all—men different in temper 
and tone of mind, if equally rational and capable, will agree to 
differ in their preference of one master to the other. My own 
verdict, as may probably bo evident enough, would stand unhesita¬ 
tingly and emphatically in favour of the elder. But I must have 
failed indeed of my purpose if it is not now equally evident that few 
if any can rate higher or relish more keenly the faultless and peer¬ 
less accomplishment of his more fortunate successor. Whatever 
Pope has left us is “ as round and smooth as Giotto’s O ”; whatever 
Bryden has left us is liable to come short of this especial and surely 
precious praise. The strength of Dryden never wholly fails him; 
bu^ the skill of Pope never fails him at aU. lie is none of the 
greater gods; but he is at least, in Massinger’s phrase, a ** godling”; 
or a libellous parasite of his own day might have likened him, in 
Shakespeare’s phrase, to that giant dwarf,” the cunning sharp¬ 
shooter of Olympus. As humourist rather than as poet. Pope is to 
Dryden what Sheridan is to Congreve; less deep, less rich, less 
naturally strong of hand; more considerate, more cautious, more 
** obvious ” if not " obtrusive,” in the method of his workman¬ 
ship and the presentation of his talent. But Congreve on the whole 
must be ranked far higher above Sheridan than Dryden can properly 
be ranked above Pope. 
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Beneath or beside these two great dominant names of the age 
ensuing on the Bestoration, three others may be ranked as only less 
representative and memorable in the dynasty of our humorous and 
satirical and social poets; “ Butler and his godson Swift/^ as Landor 
classes them,^nd thirdly a name of sweeter though less serious 
associations than either of these—^tho best and brightest poet of 
society that ever England or France or Italy produced and enjoyed 
—the incomparable and inimitable Prior. Never was the parable of 
tho talents more curiously reversed or inverted than in the case of these 
three humourists. The ten talents for humorous poetry which were 
cast into the crucible of Hudihrm resulted in an amalgam so formless, 
incoraposite, and unAvicldy, that it has to be broken up again into 
detached ingots of gold before wo can put to any reasonable service 
the precious ore of its marvellous material. Butler lives only and 
could never live really but in fragments; the weight and worth of 
his nuggets, their splendour and solidity, impress us with most 
wonder and inspire us with most delight Avhen detached from the 
blocks of shapeless and inharmonious burlesque in which they lie 
imbedded and entombed. The weight of wisdom, thought, per¬ 
ception, and feeling which makes massive and precious alike the 
verse and the prose of Butler can best be estimated and enjoyed (if 
I may speak for others according to my own experience) by separate 
handling and several examination of such samples or excerpts as a 
reader may select for himself or accept from others. And to know 
Swift it would of course be superfluous to say that we must turn 
first and return last to his prose; that even such matchless master¬ 
pieces as !E[amilton*s Bawn and Mary the CookmakVs Letter are to the 
TaUqfa Tub as underwood to forest. But Prior, so much less in 
stature than either of these giants, is almost as much more satis¬ 
factory, more delightful, more praiseworthy and thankworthy in 
poetic accomplishment. What he has done may not bo great, but 
the best of it is nothing less than divinely good. His love-letter to 
a lady of quality, aged five, will for ever enrapture all readers who 
can feel in its gayer or its graver aspect the inexpressible charm of 
children. To me at least this one seems tho most adorable of 
nursery idyls that ever was or will be in our language; nay, not 
unworthy of a corner among the lighter outbuildings or ante¬ 
chambers in that supreme lyrical palace of infantile poetry, L*Art 
^Hre Grand~pkre itself. The poetry of wit and intelligence, not un¬ 
informed with ” fine indignation and cordial love of country, never 
bore a more brilliant flower fenced round with more pungent thorns 
than his mversion or conversion of Boileau’s wretched ode on the 
siege of Namur into a two-edged sword wherewith to transfix at 
once the parasitic poetaster and his puffed-out patron on the very 
sharpest point of scornful song. Had Louis been encumbered wil^ 
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sense enough to read and troubled with wit enough to feel it, Prior 
might have been forgiven if he had shared tho less reasonable ap¬ 
prehension of John Dennis as to the personal resentment and pro¬ 
bable reprisals of tho sun-king. If his elaborate “Solomon in 
rhyme ” was an assured and inevitable failure, yet all the world has 
by heart one charming couplet of it; and this is more than can be 
said of many a poem oven splendidly successful in its day. The bright 
light pinnace of A/mn rides far more gracefully at anchor, invites 
and rewards more passengers or traffickers to come aboard her, than 
the deep-drawing argosy of Hudibras, wellnigh waterlogged after the 
first rich cruise. As for the tales and epigrams, though I can 
scarcely agree with tho Great Lexicographer that in consequence or 
in spite of them “ Prior is a lady’s book,” yet I must think that 
where other such epigrammatists and tale-tellers—always excepting 
the dearly beloved name of La Fontaine, and by no means excepting 
the quaintly incongruous name of Byron’s favourite Casti—give us 
an ounce of wit to a pomid of dirt, Prior gives us at least a pound of 
good fresh humour for every oiuice of a more questionable ingredient. 

. But perhaps the surest proof as well as the sharpest trial of Prior's 
exqmsite and triumphaiit excellence is tho comparison of his achieve¬ 
ments and accomplishments with that of all his many and emulous 
disciples or followers in the same lino. As surely as before him 
there was none like liim, so surely has no one been like him since. 
And men well worthy of grateful record and gracious remembrance 
are to be found on the roll of his pupils, from past generations even 
onwards to our own. But ho is har^y more above tho Sedleys and 
Dorsets who preceded than the Luttrells and Praeds who succeeded 
him. Praed indeed at his best is thoroughly charming and fault¬ 
less in his own pleasant line—well worthy of his place in the milky 
way of minor poets ; but at this best he is as it were the ideal flower 
of clever and well-bred boys, the typically triumphant “ Etonian,” 
without enough poetic ballast to endanger tho steerage of his 
outrigger : Prior to him is as a man to a schoolboy. 

To find a match for our head master of social song wo must pass 
out of England, and rise to the recollection of oven so great a rival 
as Voltaire. Mr. Carlyle has done no more than justice—a justice 
which from the Proclus or Plotinus of Neo-Oalvinism is not less 
commendable than surprising—to those “ Madrigals which are really 
incomparable in their kind; not equalled in graceful felicity even 
by Goethe, and by him alone of Poets approached in that respect.”^ 

(1) Carlyle’s Kistory of Frederick the Great, book xiv., chap. vi. (vol. iii., p. 717, 
ed. 1862). Haying occasion to refer to Mr. Carlyle’s great prose epic or historic poem, 

1 am tempted to add here an iUustratiTo note on a curious if also an insignificant point. 
Perhaps one or two other idle students or amateurs of historical or literary brkabraequo^ 
logic (as Bahsao would have called it) may bo as much amused as I was by the discovery 
for which I claim so much of credit as is not due rather to sheer accident, that the 
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But, be it said with leave of our most illustrious Musophobist, they 
are equalled at their best if not excelled in that especial quahty by 
the choicest home-bred verse of Matthew Prior.^ 

A living writer, to whom so many thousands of readers must owe 
BO many brightened hours of quiot enjoyment and leisurely solace 
that it would seem thankless for any one of these to let pa^ an 
occasion of acknowledgment, has shown himself in my poor opinion 
even singularly unjust to the happy memory of our best social poet. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope objects to Thackeray’s comparison of 
with Horace, and “almost questions Prior’s right to be in the list 
of English humourists. The creator of such living masterpieces as Mrs. 
Proudie and Archdeacon Grantly—whose elevation to the episcopal 
bench, though even in T/ie Last Chronicle oj Barsct we are not per¬ 
mitted to rejoice (with respectful sympathy and appreciative app use) 
in the announcement of this long-expected item of ecclesiastica 
intelligence, can surely be only a question of time ? ^the creator o 
those and so many other types only less precious than these mus 
undoubtedly have a right to speak on such matters “ with authori y, 
not like a scribe ” of so different an order as myself; yet, conscious as 
I may be that in that special sphere of letters he is “ there sitting 
where I durst not soar,” I must appeal against his appeal 
illustrious friend’s equally just and cordial estimate of Prior. ^y* 

farce acted at Sceanx, on Thursday, August 24th, 1747, boforo the Duchesse ' 

was simply a translation or adaptation of tho better part of Vanbrugh b apu * 

of those scenes which belong to the legitimate domain of pure and roa come y. 

“ What a pity none of ub has read this fine Faroe! ’* ejaculated in 1864 e sa oni 
historian (book xvi., chap, ii., vol. ir., p. 262). But in the spring of t year o 
present writer had tho inestimable benefit of so doing, in a newly publisho vo utne 
complementary or supplementary additions to tbe yet insufficiently voluminous wn gs 
of Voltaire; and liad consequently tbo furtbor advantage of verifying the aocMacy o 
a surmise which could hardly have failed to suggest itself to any lover of the ng ifl 
drama—that Voltaire's “ Mademoiselle de la Cochunnihro,” acted by the traualatress ot 
Newton at the girlish age of forty-ono, was none other than Miss Hoyden, an 
“Madame Dufaur os Barlw (Governess Barbara)” the representative of that i^auy 
delightful Nurse who alone is worthy to claim kinship willi Juliet s in time pM , ^ 
(may I dare to say it F) oven almost, perhaps, with tho incomparable and ora 
Mrs. Qamp in ages yet to be. In tmui labor—at tenuis labor ipse. 

(1) I am curious to know—what to avowthat I do not may bo a confession of strange 
ignorance—whether there exwts any edition of Prior including the ^ 

mentioned and quoted in the notes to Malone's Life of Drydon (pp. ol , * ^ 

oontaining each a virulent attack, there cited at length in its place, on the e ® 
greater poet. The cautious and laborious accuracy of Malone was as justly, I^believe, 
proverbial among students in his day as is that of Dr. Grosart in our own; but 
surely be a relief to all grateful and sympathetic readers if Prior’s memory Muld lAo- 
wise be relieved fhim the burdbn and tho brand of so scandalous an imputation as this 
of anonymous and rancorous onslaught on the glorious grey hairs of Dryden. TAe 
Town and CmUry Mouse may be pardonable or excusable as an ebullition of juvenile 
humour, not over gracious or graceful, but perhaps hardly to be called virulent or 
mdiMant; no such apology could extenuate the offence of so gross an outxa^ convoy^ 
klcwh vUo verses as we find laid to his account on tho usually impeccable authonty 


of IMalone. 

(2) EngUsh Men of. UiUre 


Thackeray^ pp.-166, 163. 
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if truth, must be told,—^though it may seem something of an imperti¬ 
nence to think a truth so insignificant worth telling—I should 
myself incline to say that if in this comparison of ancient with 
modem poet any undue ezcess of honour had been done to either, it 
was rather to l^e Boman than to the Englishman: although the 
avowal of such an opinion may he too palpably equivalent to a con- 
fesidon of the undeniable fact that ho who makes it looks with much 
the same eyes and for much the same reason as did Byron on Horace, 
whom he hated so ”—sometimes more and sometimes less than he 
always loved Catullus and Pindar, the equally unapproached pre¬ 
cursors, each in his several sphere, of the “ valct-souled ” versifier of 
Venusia. Though both alike low-born, Horace and Prior seem to 
my humble judgment to have been very unequally endowed with 
most of the qualities “ that may become a man ” or a gentleman. I 
at least cannot see more of these in Horace than may become tho 
most exquisite of toad-eaters, or loss of them in Prior than would 
beseem the most excellent of companions. 

Alokunon Chaiu.Es Swinhuene. 



CATTLE RANCHES IN THE FAR WEST. 

Accustomed as wo are to large figures when, examining statistics 
relating to the domestic or foreign economy of the United States, 
the vast suridus of last year’s harvest in that country, no less than 
England’s very rapidly increasing cattle trade Avith the United 
States—in the twelve months ending June 30, 1879, 71,794 head of 
cattle wore shipped from the United States to the United Eingdom,^ 
a figure just double that of the preceding year—have of late served 
to bring before us in more than usually startling manner the 
dangers threatening our agricultural interests by the nearly un¬ 
limited food-producing capacities of America. 

Of special interest, under the prevailing circumstances, is the 
quostion of raising cattle on the free public lands of Western terri¬ 
tories, and recently published accounts of a perfectly trustworthy 
nature—^no loss than the results of the personal investigations of the 
Royal Commission—only enhance it; for they prove beyond doubt 
that stock-raising under such very favourable circumstances as exist 
in some of of the North-Western districts of the Union has a great 
future before it. 

In giving the reader a sketch of the “ rough-and-ready ” life of a 
Western “ ranoheman,” or stock-raiser, and of his vocation, I lay 
before him the results of a visit of many months to Colorado, 
Wyoming, and parts of Montana, at present the chief centres of the 
business. If we examine the origin of Western stock-raising, we 
find that, like so many other institutions in the United States, it 
took its first start while the country was yet in the throes of its 
last great war. Texas at that time was still a little known territory, 
a safe refuge for fugitives from justice, disguised with long beards, 
quaint aliases, and broad sombreros. This immense expanse, con¬ 
sisting mainly of prairies—Texas has 274,g56 square n^es, or larger 
than France, Portugal, Belgium, and Switzerland combined-^was 
the home of enormous herds of semi-wild cattle of a very inferior 
breed. Their wild eyes and wide-spreading horns were in keeping 
with their forbidding, raw-boned, ungainly aspect, and fierce 
tempers. There were millions of them. In 1860 the tax returns, 
under-estimated if anything, showed 2,733,267 head of cattle, and 
172,243 working oxen in Texas; and not a few of the astonishingly 

(1) It is interesting to note that while the 64,026 head exported to other countries but 
Rn glnwii r^resented a value of only £352,600, those- shipped to England were more 
than three timeB as valuable, namely, £1,323,200. These, and most other statistical 
^gnres, ware furnished to the writer by the head of the Bureau of Statistics at 'Wash- 
oigton, and are thareCore aothentic. 
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laay and ignorant ranolieros—^mostly of Spanish or Mexican origin 
—could boast of herds exceeding fifty thousand head, and some few, 
if accounts aro true, owned as many as a hundred thousand. They 
were, however, of little pecuniary benefit to their owners; the 
absence of any market and foreign demand on the part of Northern 
neighbours made them very nearly as valueless as were at the same 
period the countless “beef” on tho rolling pampas of South 
America.^ 

Towards tho close of the great national struggle, when meat, 
cereals, and, in fact, every kind of food rose in tho Northern States 
to hitherto unknown prices, some venturesome Government con¬ 
tractors tried tho experiment of driving small herds of these cattle 
from Texas to tho Northern armies. In the beginning only small 
“ bunches ” of two or three hundred- travelled that weary journey 
over the subsequently so historic trails leading from their prairie 
homes to Missouri and other Eastern states. Tho profits were 
enormous, for steers could in those good days be bought for about 
2f58., and sold at the end of their two or three months' overland 
journey for £7 ; they were, in fact, so large that the secret soon 
oozed out, and men with larger capital and unfettered by Govern¬ 
ment contracts “started in,” and for a year or two—till at last 
the astoundingly easy-going ranchcros of Texas found out the 
increased value of their stock—profits remained as high. Gradually 
they were cut down finer; for rapidly as money is made, and incom¬ 
parably higher as are the profits attdnable by a successful specula¬ 
tion in the States than in slower and surer-going Europe, the fact 
that a man could double or quadruple his capital in four months, 
running no very groat risks, allured great numbers of Eastern men 
to embark their and their friends’ money in stock-driving opera¬ 
tions. This was, it must bo remembered, long before cattle or moat 
export to Europe had taken root; hence it was but natural that soon 
with increased numbers of drivers, competition decreased the profits; 
first to 75 or 100 per cent., and then gradually even to lower rates. 
In the eyes of the men who had first started, the business was 
played out. Not so, however, was the inventive American genius. 
Hitherto the cattle business was simple, that of a drover buying 
stock in a cheap market and selling it with a good profit in 
Northern towns. What was easier, asked the keen-eyed speculator, 
than to do as the now millionaire Texan cattle kings did, let nature 
work for you? Yonder lay the vast stretches of the so-called 
American Desert, ranging from the Mississippi, in those days the 

(1) In. 1879 the United States contained more than thirty-throe millions of cattle; and 
as twelve millions were nulch cows, tho increase of tho country’s stock, after all homo 
and foreign consumption is covered, can hardly be estimated at less than a million and 
startlingly stupendous dguro if wo consider that. 
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Western boundary of cmlisation, to the Sierra Nevadas, a tract 
fifteen hundred miles long and two thousand wide, on the Eastern 
confines of which the new territories of Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Nebraska were just then constituting themselves with that rapidity 
peculiar to the migratory Yankee, to whom the making of laws and 
building of towns is a natural occupation. While thousands of half- 
crazed mining emigrants were crossing the Plains, pushing West¬ 
wards to the new and old gold countries, many more, belonging as 
a rule to a far better and thriftier class of Eastern-raised folk, were 
crowding into the new territories with the intention of settling down 
as farmers; and what wonder that Horace Greely’s precious advice, 
“ Go West, young man,” was also applied to the bovine race. Very 
soon the new settlers awoke to the vast profits of stock-raising in 
countries where not only land und home grazing too cost nothing, 
but where the incidental expenses of a farm are, to European ideas, 
exceptionally low. Raising cattle on the free public land of the 
Great West can be done at the absurd low rate of from 4s. to 5s. 
per head; for when once the ranche or farmhouse is built, an 
affair that need not cost more than £60 to £100, and your pro¬ 
visions bought, there remains absolutely no other expense to 
be provided for but the wages of the stockmen or “ cow-boys,” 
each of whom, for their £6 monthly pay, will take care of one 
thousand head of cattle. Fortunately for the farmers of Europe, the 
frontier rancheman—^hundreds of miles may be from the next rail¬ 
way station, and the latter again a thousand or fifteen hundi^ 
miles from his great market, Chicago—is handicapped by the enor¬ 
mous expenses of the transport of his “ beeves,” as market cattle 
a>e called, to distant Chicago. Mr. Dan, the author of the paper to 
which I referred in the commencement, states that the cost of 
transit from the slopes x>f the Rocky Mountains to Liverpool are not 
less than £8 per head, which adds quite 2^d. a pound to the dead 
weight of each steer.* 

But to return to the growth of stock-raising. A further very 
great impulse was given to it by rewarding the early settlers in 
Kansas and Nebraska by the building of the Pacific Railroad. As 
more emigrants from the East continued to pour in, jLand became 
valuable, and the cattlemen began to move Westwards to new 
districts, where their herds could graze free of expense on the 
Plains. 

Colorado next became the goal of the west-bound stock-raisers, 
and at the present day that vast^tate—it became such in 1876, and 
hence is called the Centennial State—^with its 105,000 square miles 
,and a population under two hundred thousand souls, is, “in the eyes 

(1) From. ststementB I heard I should have put this at eren a higher figure, ftx the 
IMght rates the Uaion Pacific ar^ as there is no competifiou, enoxoums. 
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of stook-raieers,. practically speaking, already full;'* that is, all land 
available for this purpose, with the. necessary water frontage on a 
creek, is already occupied. To*day, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
and Kew Mexico, no less than the extreme western portions of 
Texas, are the iX^t desirable countries in which to y locate ” a cattle 
ranche. 

In the same way that most Americans with difficulty realise 
the tenure of land in England, and invariably discover, when finally 
they have mastered the details of entailed ownership, a strong 
incentive in it to “ skin ” the land,—a proceeding arising necessarily, 
as they think, from the absence of tlio.so selfish motives to improve 
it,—in the same way, I repeat, does land tenure in the Union 
.puzzle us. 

To Old World ears it sounds not only strange but hardly 
credible, that you or I can to-day start for any of the throe or four 
last-named territories, pick out for our stock a good range for 
grazing, as yet unoccupied, drive on to it a herd of ten thousand 
cattle, select a suitable spot near to a convenient crock, and there 
build our ranche or farmhouse, fence in fifty or a hundred acres for 
hayland, and, in fact, make ourselves entirely at home, disporting 
ourselves as virtual owners of the land, without paying one penny 
for it, or outstepping any territorial or United States statute, or 
doing what is not perfectly lawful. There is no trouble about title, 
deeds, surveyors, and lawyers; possession is nine points of the law, 
and the tenth is that ever-present law-maker and law-breaker, the 
Colt revolver; for, unlike the miner, who says the tenth point is a 
bribe, the absence of all tribunals to decide disputes about land in 
those far-off, semi-wild regions, makes the revolver take the placen!' 
of the less bloodthirsty bribe, in defending, ni et arnm^ what ^ou 
deem your own. Very naturally this state of things, existing only 
in so-called “ unsurveyed ” districts, can only continue as long as 
the supply of vast plain lands available for grazing purposes last. 
Huge as tlncle Sam’s possessions available for cattle ranges are, they 
are nevertheless approaching exhaustion; and, indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine wluit possibly could resist the energetic onslaughts 
of his speculative children, pressing Westward with unabating 
impetuosity. ' This as yet unexhausted supply makes contentions 
among frontier settlers respecting land very rare; for, unlike the 
mining claim-jumper, landsharks find it not worth while risking life 
in enforcing their fictitious claims of ownership when, twenty or 
thirty miles farther up the valley, land as good for their purpose 
awaits them. _ To make American Und tenure, not only in ihe 
West but also in the East, more intelligible to the reader, let me re-, 
capitula^ broadly the most prominent features of the law on this 
sulgeot. 

TOL. xxvni. N.S. 


Ha 
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The whole United laiid for this purpose be divided 

into two categories—the surveyed and the ‘unsurveyed. To tho 
former belong, of course, all tho Eastern States—^Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and snhie few othor portions of thd “ Great West.*' Cali* 
fomia I leave quito asido; as for Europe, only its vast mineral and 
wheat<^gTowing resources como into play,—^at least as long as the 
Groat Pacific Ilailroad is not compelled by wholosome competition to 
lower its exorbitant freight rates. To tho “ unsuwoyed,*’ broadly 
speaking, Montana, Wyoming, parts of Idaho, Oregon, New Mexico, 
and Arizona; the latter, on account of its sterile soil, of little value 
for stock-raising. Iloro ownei'ship rests with the first comer, until 
at a future period the territory is survc 3 ’^ed by Government oificials, 
and the land mapped out and divided into districts, each coming 
under a Government district oflicijl. Those that have “ located ’* 
previous to this period arc loft in undisputed possession, provided 
they have improved the land; that is, cither cultivated it, fenced it 
in, or, as would be in tho case of stock-rai'»or», have cattle of their 
own grazing on it. A nominal feo secures to tho settler a Govern¬ 
ment title. 

Tho “ hquattei’s right,'* in contradiction to “prc-oxeraption,’* 
which latter is the taking posbossion of unsurveyed lands b}^ building 
on it, or improving it, comes into play in the case of unoccupied but 
surveyed land. IJy it,—every adult who shows that ho intend- to 
live on tho lalld himself, acquiring it for that purpose onl}'^, and not 
for speculating, is entitled to ICO acres; or if the land comes under 
tho denomination of desert laud, under which head the Great Plains 
generally are placed, to 020 acres ; for this Mirvoycd land Govern¬ 
ment charges tho settler os. per acre (tho 020 acres of desert land 
being considered, in point of pay^ment, equal to 100 acres of good 
soU) distributed in certain proportions over five j’^oars, thus enabling 
tho poorest to found a homo. Of course, unoccupied land can be 
bought to any extent for ready^ money from Government, but 
naturally this occurs rarelj', as bj’ moving farther West laud, as we 
have seen, con bo had for nothing. It tho settler, occupying soil 
by squatter’s right, has grown-up sons, they in their turn cun benefit 
by the same Act; the intention of Government being the high culti¬ 
vation oi small expanses, rather than tho careless or only partial 
improvement of larger tracts. These arc tho broad outlines upon 
which rests land tenure in the XTnited States. The princip](o of 
demand and supply, which governs tho mercantile intercourse of 
civilised people, comes into play beyond the father of thp waters very 
much in fho same way. Out W^est laws.make themselves, but not a 
, day before tho wont for them is felt. And in the same way, as long 
as the supply of land exceeds tho demand, that commodity, in an 
unmprov^ state, wiU bo valueless, or very nearly so, ^ ^ 

If we compare the Northern tomtorios with tho Soutlieini tho 
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intention of e:nu&i|i|ng t|ieir adi^^biut^ foi* atock>r^^g, and their 
severfil advantages aliCd' disadvantages as folds'for English immigra¬ 
tion, tve at once strike |he only ’great source of d^ger for such, 
enterprises, namely, the climate. The greater part of Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho, all of which are traversed by the numerous 
branching chains of the Bocky^ Mountains, .dro four, five, and the 
first-mentioned six and seven thousand feet over the sea, exposed to 
very severe winters. The Southern territories, such as New Mexico, 
Western Texas, and those few portions of Southern Colorado stilj 
unoccupied, are equally liable to suffer from the other extreme —grevii 
summer heats, producing every few years prolonged droughts; foi 
it,must bo remembered that the climate is a far drier one than that 
of Europe, and the supply of water all along the slopes of the Eocky 
Mountains exceedingly scanty—a fact which must be attributed to 
the absence of rain, sandy soil, and to the barren surface of the 
mountains, shielding the rains and melted snows far more rapidly 
than in timbered countries. Besides these climate risks, the Western 
stock-raiser has to chance another danger which, though it has not yet 
made its presence felt, could with one cruel blow wreck the fortune 
of thousands. I am alluding to the cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, 
and the rest of these terrible scourges, up to now unknown west of 
the Mississippi. To what this immunity is to be ascribed—whether to 
the dryness of the climate, the constant equality of the feed, to some 
medicinal quality of either herbage or water, or finally, whether to a 
lucky chance—^is unknown; no less so how long this happy exemp¬ 
tion may last. The consequences of disease once gaining a foothold 
on the vast expanse of the Plains stretching from the frontier of 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Sierra Madro to the 
great Mississippi, are perfectly frightful to contemplate. Hardly 
one of the fifteen million of cattle, which on a moderate estimate 
range wholly unrestrained over this tract, could escape contagion. 
It would be one terrible leap from wealth to bankruptcy. As no 
stock, ^ save the bulls for breeding purposes, is imported from the 
East, or from countries where pleuro-pneumonia has over been pre¬ 
valent, it is obvious that the chief danger of importing contagion 
rests with the introduction of fancy bred bulls of Eastern or English 
ori^. This danger is of late impressing itself upon stock-holders 
all over the West; and Congress has been appealed to with the view 
of establishing commissions composed of veterinary surgeons and ex¬ 
perienced stockmen, in order, first of all, to exercise proper vigilance 
^on thuEast^ frontiers—a sanitary |pe very easy to control, as all 
buUs are bropght West by one or the other of three groat lines, and 
^e M^issfppi or Missouri are natural frontiers drawn by nature; 
andeecen'dly, shbuld, noti^thstanding all precautions, the disease 
m^ it% appfarancf/^ to empower them to destroy immWiately 
,aMi^l t1rd^ha‘^^oi!‘ possibly could have, come into contact witn the 
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diseased stock. Congress evinces, however, for problems of this 
kind, npt only very little interest, but suffers from a chronic state 
of ppjcerty when matters, of national welfare like these come upon 
the tapis. That inbred happy-go-lucky trusting to fortune, which is 
- strongly represented in the individual’s character, is also represented 
in their Parliament. The chances are, too, that if such a board 
of supervision were created it would, like the Indian question 
and other shamefully conducted public matters, fall immediately in 
the hands of' a ring; putting wealth into the pockets of a few, to 
the utter ruin possibly of a whole community, should the board’s 
active services become necessary. Very littie reliance can, there¬ 
fore, be placed on Government help; more likely does it seem that 
the whole body of Western stockmen will arrive at some arrange¬ 
ment among themselves; for, like making laws and building 
houses, does self-help become second nature among a frontier popu¬ 
lation. 

If we examine the natural features of the Great Plains, wo find 
that, with very few exceptions no part of [them will feed as many 
cattle, sheep, or horses to the square mile as land in the Eastern 
States or in Europe would; but the almost limitless area counter¬ 
balances this. The grasses of tho Plains, of which the “ gamma ” 
and “ bufialo ” are the commonest, contain highly nutritious quali¬ 
ties. The former grows about six inches high, and has a single 
round stock with oblong heads; the other grows closer to the ground. 
The bunch grass, another kind, grows on “bluffs,” and is the chief 
winter herbage. Their growth, beginning about the first of May, 
continues till the end of July, when the dry season commences; 
they then dry up, and are curpd by the sun ; and as the frosts, let 
them be ever so hard, do not seem to penetrate to the roots, or else 
do not harm them, they retain their full strength for the whole 
winter. To this must be ascribed the barren verdureless aspect of 
the whole country in late autumn and winter, when strangers passing 
through can hardly comprehend how the countless herds not only 
subsist, but grow fat on this grey and withered looking herbage. 
Nature has provided.in many way^ for her children; for pot only 
can stoek find ready shelter under the bluffs, and in the many 
. . yipftll valleys and glens called pockets and gulches, and under the 
chuters of hardy cedars and spreading cotton-wood trees which 
jalmost serve the purpose of barns and stables, but the high winds 
, Tfliieh prevail after every snowstorm clear sloping ground, in a 
xdATvelloujaly ^ort time from the snowy paU, driving it together in 
baok^ apff up depressions in the ground. Barely does ihe 

. d?^ ahd.fiour*like snow crust over, a.process which for cattle means 
, sWitmtion if warm weather does not soontfbllow. ^ 

.The snowstonnsin Wyemiri^ and Montana are occasion- 

a^y v^ severe indeed,; they, u^lly last three days with unabated„ 
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fury, the thermometer going down to 25° and 30° below zero. It 
is q)ecially the so-called “breaking-up” storm which is-dreaded 
by ranohemen. It is the last, coming about March, or the ^i-st half 
of April; and not only is it the severest of all, but it finds cattle 
less able to withstand its.fury, and go without food for three or four 
days, exposed to great cold all the time. 

Losses in severe winters are often very great; in fact, the climate of 
Wyoming and Montana has proved too severe for sheep-raising, at 
which many* trials were made in those territories. Whole flocks 
of four or five thousand sheep perished in one night; and one case is 
related, when the breaking-up storm came as late as May, that two 
men lost in four hours over ten thousand sheep. Of cattle, no such 
extreme instances have to be chronicled, though in some places 
ranchemen lost, in the winter of 1871-72, the severest ever 
known, half their herds. But experience has taught stockmen many 
lessons, particularly in the choice of their range, respecting which 
they were formerly very much more careless. The presence of the 
ravines and bluffs, so peculiar to the Kocky Mountain formation, is 
as essential as water and grass; and men starting now prefer to go 
one hundred or two hundred miles farther from the railway, and 
have a sheltered range, than risk heavy losses and be nearer the point 
from whence they “ ship ” their produce. 

Notwithstanding that cattle, no less than sheep, are able to obtain 
their own subsistence all the year round, the avocation of stock¬ 
growing, as we shall see, is attended with no little care and labour. 
During the summer, autumn, and winter the cattle roam at will over 
the Plains, and different herds, or parts thereof, mingle together, 
and perhaps wander for long distances from their home range. 
Very frequently single heads, separated most likely from their herd 
in a stampede, are found two hundred miles away. To collect these 
stragglers, and to take a census no less than to pick out the beeves 
for market, the annual “ round up ” is held. At this period, falling 
in May and June, the whole country is searched, and the cattle 
appertdhing to a district drivmi together in one vast herd, &om 
whence the different ranchemen separate their own cattle, easily 
recognisable by the brand; and after a mutual exchange of strayed 
ones, each owner takes his herd back to their home range, and after 
brwding the calves, turns them out loose, not to see them again till 
next yearns “roundup.” 

For each district, embracing many hundred square miles, and 
from ten tp twenty ranges, a captain—generally one of the old 
settlers well acquainted with the country-~is chosen. Under him 
work the stodbnen—cowboys, or cowpunchers, as everybody 
oonnected with cattle-raising is called—-from the different ranches, 
numbering often' seventy or more men, and two hundred or 
more horses, for each cowboy has at least three, and often as 
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ffltttiy 'fipkl^e, toouiiW'with hii|l^,on. these''^opo^ionft. 

large’^ it will Hake* ^em'‘one* or two ‘months 
jSo w^k it tj'^er, ^ laid out in daily rides/ If there is a large oreek 
. o'r ^eam in the distance, the wateff-courBo is followed; the country 
iqr twenty or thi^y miles on both sides being carefully tearohed by 
the mounted cowboys, who, all working under one head, develop 
great aptitude for their laborious work. They are in the saddle for 
at least sixteen hours every day,-and most of the time on the *‘16pe,” 
or canter, clearing the semi-wild cattle-hill at last; ofti^n long after 
dark they bring in, driving before them, the stock found that ^day, 
when, after watering the thirsty beasts, they arc added to the , main 
h^rd, which is carefully watched day and night. 

If the range, as is very frequently the case, is a mountainous one 
(there are many in Wyoming seven and eight thousand feet over the 
sea, in the hieart of the Rocky Mountains), the search for cattle is far 
more difficult than on level or undulating prairie land. In the former 
case, the rough and steep chains of mountain, full of ‘' drars,” ‘ ‘ pockets,” 
and gulches, generally densely timbered at the bottom, the search is 
anything but easy. A cow, or small bunch of cattle, overlooked on 
one “ round up,” is, however, not necessarily lost; for generally they ‘ 
will turn up on that or some neighbouring range during the next 
year’s round up. Wyoming ranchomen have told! me that often they 
accidentally pitch upon cattle they missed four or five years before. 
On such occasions the original cowwill make her appearance with quite 
a little family of unbranded steers, yearlings, and calves. Consider¬ 
ing how broken the ground, and of what huge dimensions each range, 
it speaks well for the cowboy’s powers that the losses.from straying 
amount, under proper care, to not more than one or two per cent, 
per annum. The total percentage of losses incurred from stress of 
weather, droughts, &c., varies considerably. More than half of the 
owners or managers of the ranges (about one hundred) I visited, 
declared that 5 per cent, in average years will amply cover; others 
maintained 7, and a few even thought 10 per cent. The round¬ 
up is a busy time for man and horse on frontier ranches. It is 
'a period affording pleasant change to the cowboy, who the rest 
, of the year is buried on his isolated ranche, often months without 
jweing a white man, and years frequently pass before the glance 
'M. q woman’s gown makes his heart flutter. There is a wonderful 
; viai^ of animated life, light-hearted meriiment, and vigorouS'Und 
rivalry about one of these round-ups. They begin %ith 
^'/!^/^]bst(i^tM‘brea at which often half a steer divided ameng 

is used; the rising sun sees them in theeaddl^ 

Sr 0 ^ lead animals on the line|^ galloping over the l^lahis*^^ 
Ose dis^mit black specks, or asoendffig. the d^geroittsly 
’W a denial " Eog-badk ” hill, ;^m whemse MbCi* hi^er 
i mountains are M&ched, in^eyusuayiy ’do’iipt 
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reiurrf' to ca|pp till 'dtij8lpV<iri^ng* Ijefore. tKem'thorowttle found, by 
them .that^ay, which» if ft is tm open country, be>as j^ny 

as two hmxdred to the ^an; if broken *and full df pockets and 
drars, or densely timbered rav^es, perhaps n»bt more than tpn or 
fifteen.. ‘Qovrboys learn to track animals as Indians do game, amd ’1 
was ofteh amused to watch ftom some elevated spot a “ field ” fiff cow- • 
boys at work. Here you will i^ee a couple dismounted and leading their 
ponies, following some faint tracks on the hard gravelly soil which, 
till softer ground is reached, or other indisputable stock signs dis* 
covered, might prove those of elk or (unshod) Indian ponies. Gene¬ 
rally, water betrays cattle; for let them be ever so far’’from it, or 
carefully screened from discovery in dense timber, they must at least 
once every tweuty-four hours repair to the next creek or water- Hoe, 
when their tracks are easily discernible. Yonder we perceive three 
. or four of the daring riders pursuing a small “bunch” stampeding 
down a steep slope, tails raised high, evidently frightened at the 
unusual sight of man, and the pursuers at full gallop tearing down 
the hill at more than break-neck pace, endeavouring to bead them 
off; man and horse apparently oblivious of the steepness of the grade, 
and the many treacherous boles and tree-stumps that dot it. They 
are all wonderfill riders, and on these occasions they strive to out*do 
each other. I saw one spill on a steep hillside, occasioned by a 
gopher-bole, into which the horse put one of its forelegs; and from 
motives of curiosity I measured the distance the rider was sent 
spinning, and found that between the gopher-hole and the spot 
where the man’s shoulder touched ground first was thirty-seven feet 
less three inches. The man was onU' slightly stuuned, and amid the 
laughter of his companions, who never show any mercy on such 
occasions, picked himself up, and jjulling his six-shooter forthwith, 
shot the disabled “ broncho.” 

Cowboys can be divided into two classes: tbose bailing from the 
Lone Star State, Texas, the other recruited cither from Eastern 
States, chiefly Missouri, or from the Pacific slopes; Oregon contri¬ 
buting no mean number of Webfoots, so called from the long winter 
rains in that colony. The Texans are, as far as true cowhoyship goes, 
unrivalled:' the best riders, hardy, and bom to the business; the 
only drawback being their wild reputation. The others are less 
able but more orderly men. The bod name of Texans arises mostly 
from their excitable tempers, and the fact that they are mostly “ on 
the Bhpot,”-j-that is, very free in the use of their revolvers. 

If we come to the practical issues of the question, the first point 
to b^ settled by the intending rancheman, when once he has chosen 
■ his xalige, is whicht cattle to purchase. There are three great sources 
' f|i!om which countless herds ^ire annually drafted: Texas, Utah, and 
Oregop^ The fost mentioned was, as we hay^g heard, origmally the 
,dfil^ stock-country. ^Thq^iwo last have entered the oompe^jg lists 
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ve3?y reoentiy, thereby giving us another proof of tho enormous pro¬ 
ductive capacities of the Great West. Thirty years ago, when Oregon 
wafl a perfect wilderness, and Utah—-with tho exception of Salt 
L^e Settlement, then still quite small—in a similar cwadition, there 
was not a hc;ad of stock in those regions, save the few which each 
settler family brought with them from the East; half, if not more, of 
the number they started with usually succumbing to the hardships 
of over-driving and the want of good food and water on the inhos¬ 
pitable and endless desert. Cattle-driving, as a speculation, was then 
and for a long time to come unheard of; and so none brought more 
than they could conveniently drive; and old guides have stated to 
me that the average number was decidedly under ten to each family 
ofUfcmigrants. These bovine immigrants in the meanwhile have 
multiplied in tho vast valleys of Oregon at an enormous rate; and 
now there are hundreds of thousands where, thirty, and even twenty 
years ago, there were not hundreds; and, curious to say, the progeny 
of the original ancestors are now being driven in vast herds back east¬ 
wards, over the very same old Mormon road which their grandsires 
had travelled fifteen or twenty years ago, on their way to their 
new ‘Western homes. 

To return to the choice of stock. The general public voice declares 
the.Oregon and Utah breed to be far superior to Texas cattle; and 
while the earlier ranchemen in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana had 
only the latter, the Oregon cows driven to the two last-mentioned 
territories in 1879 outnumbered Texas stock at least three or four 
times. At first it was greatly doubted that cattiie raised on the 
Pacific slopes, and especially in the damp, moderately warm climate 
of Oregon, could possibly stand a Wyoming or Montana winter with 
their^ terribly severe snowstorms. Experience, however, has esta¬ 
blished not only that Oregon stock can withstand great winter hard¬ 
ships, but also that they flourished on Wyoming soil. As both 
Utah and Oregon cattle ibteh comparatively much higher prices in 
Chicago and other great markets, those breeds are now the prime 
favourites; and, as a natural consequence of the vastly increased 
demand, cows in Oregon have risen quite 75 per cent, in value 
within the last two or three years. 

-The choice of your stock decided, there are three different ways of 
\g^tting it. You can first of all buy it on the range,** which is the 
^e|cest, and, if you exercise due caution, fairly sure, but withal the 
most expensive way. The cattle are bought so many head, ** more 
Og^ileas.; ? but as taking the census and the control over vast herds 
to. a number of different owners, roaming at large over 
Ittgn jtraets .of county is naturally not easy, tins mode leaves , a 
good ioaany epenipgs for shaip-witt^ cussedness,** to which the 
ira ** ttF^er foot** very frequently falls viorim. The 
'libond^way, and for newly amved settlers by far the most to be 
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preferred, is to ipaike oontroots ’leiili any of the large and responsible 
drovera^or a number of cattlb of a certain breed and age, about 
76 per cent, of the cows to have calres, the stock to be delivered at 
a specified time at your rancbe, you stipulating a heavy forfeit (often 
as large Vis JB3,000 or £4,000) in case of non-fulfilment of contract; 
besides which the purchaser has the option of rejecting animals not 
perfectly healthy or according to agreement. Generally a yfear, 
however, elapses ere you receive your herd; ^or, say you sign con¬ 
tracts in Wyoming in autumn, the cattle will be bought in Oregon 
by the driver in early spring, and the whole summer will pass ere 
the herd reaches Wyoming. The third, and originally the only way 
of procuring your stock, is to go yourself to Texas or Oregon, buy 
your cattle there from different owners, and start with them for ^ur 
distant home as soon as the warm May sun has turned the vast 
Plains an emerald green. The process of driving cattle is called 
“ riding on trail,” one of the most laborious and dreary undertakings 
imaginable, of which wo shall have to speak a little farther on. 
This, though the cheapest, is also for “ tender feet ” the most risky 
mode of getting stock. 

There are to-day two different ways of conducting the stock 
business “ out West.” The one, to which I shall refer in a few 
words, is to buy young steers, keep them two years on your range, 
and sell them as four-year-olds to market. Per head the increase in 
value varies* between $10 and $16 (£2 to £3) ; thus enabling the 
rancheman very nearly to double his capital in that short space of 
time, provided his losses do not exceed 6 per cent., and he has Igck 
on his side. 

The other manner is to raise stock, buying Texas, Oregon, or Utah 
cows, and the necessary number of Eastern or English bulls. This, 
if from the first you make up your mind not to sell a smgle animal 
for the first three years, is in the end far more profitable than the 
mere feeding-up ” of stock; formerly fewer men went into, it, on 
account of the larger capital required to keep the concern going for 
the first three years with no incoming funds; but the last few years 
have brought, as the large profits of the business became ^tter 
known in the East, larger capital, and now it is the favourite with 
men tempted by a very fair chance of making a fortune in five or six 
years to go West. 

. In an account published elsewhere,* 1 funuBhed detailed estimates, 
based upon the most trustworthy authorities, examined by me person¬ 
ally, of the increase of cattle in a certain number of years, and the 
profits aoeroing to the stockman from it. I placed the amount invested, 
at jdve outset at £10,000, and proved that the profits at the end of 
three years amounted to £8,800. This with fair luck, and losses 
taken at 5 p^ cent. each year consecutively. Of course the rate of 

(1) Fiskl, SlBt Jamuiy. 
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v^etptm gtowB. oozisidei;Bal)|y Jlfixger in subsequent^ears, as 7S,i||p^ 

. ■ all cows have f^alves annually; at least tbis is the generally 

aoqeptj^ percentage in Wyoming and Montana, some few patting it 
.^^s high as 80, o&ers 70 'per cent. 

; The whole subject of stock-raising on . the Western Plains is 
attratsting very general and deserved attention in the Eastern oities, 
and niunbers of young men of good family start, or are started 
annually by their friends, the capital invested varying from £2,000 
to £20,000; but even with a smaller start money can be inade, and 
not a few of the independent stockmen I met, often undeniable 
“ tender*feet,” grecTihorns still, who now were rapidly trebling their 
thousand or two thou««ind dollars, had sprung from the lowest social 
rank. Others, recruited from the middle classes of the States, had two 
or three years ago beeu railwa)'- conductors, hotol-keepers. Western 
merchants, petty civil service servants, and, quite a number, trappers 
and Lidian scouts. 

A cousidcrahlc number of the former (trapj)ers) had served as guides 
to rich English sportsmen, on their shooting tours iii the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and had been started by them with a few thousand dollars. I 
have heard of some half-dozen gentlemen in England who are re¬ 
ported to draw 15 and 20 iJcr cent, interest from the capital they 
advanced to their former camp-fireside companions. * 

In the IJnited States, whore tall ” talk is so common, the numerous 
accounts that have been published of late of Western stock-raising 
all exhibit this national failing. Of tho dozens I have had - occasion 
to^ruse, all were more or less overcoloured. The profits, according 
to them, were more like those of tho old-day Texas cattle trade than 
the actual truth, namely, from 28 to 30 per cent, per annum the 
average of three years, and about 40 per cent, per annum the average 
of seven years. They would be considerablj'^ gi'eater (as the stock 
after the fourth and fifth year increases at a startling rate) were it 
not necessary to take into account the chance of one very bad winter 
out of seven, when the losses much exceed 5 per cent. 

Nothing will give a better picture of a stockman’s fortune in those 
wild regions than a sketch from life. Let us select Mr. Iliff, one 
the best-known cattlemen of Colorado and Wyoming, recently 
: id^ueed. Mr. Iliff was one of the many thousands who, in the great 
is^ike Peak’s Gold excitement in 1859, crossed with frenzied .energy, 
the G^reat American Desert, as the vast tract of desert^like land 

the Mississippi and Colorado was then still 
Unlike ^he majority of his brethren who, after a’short spell 
work awoke to the stern retdity that gold could not .be 
: in panfuls, either returned home, or pushed still &rth«r 

founding on their way that fobulqualy rich 
on the spot, threw shovel/pao^ 
0^4 s#tled dowh to cultivate a small patch of 
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gll^nd ueAT Biesiver^ then a eity of less. than a hundred miserable 
shanties, and peopled with the longhest of the rough; for the nume* 
roufS '** hanging trees ** which cleared o£E the most desperate Yemenis . 
in subsequent years had then not yet grown up. Iliff was not over. 
fond of those dark sides of frontier life, and being himself *‘>not on 
f the shoot,” decided to move North. “Moving” was, and is, a 
very simple affair in the West. Biff, perfectly destitute when h© 
came to Benver from (he mines, had managed to save sufficient iii 
the .one season of his residence in that town, where the garden-truck 
vegetables raised by him found a very ready market, to buy a pony 
and some few provisions, and a rifle. • Loading them on his horse, 
he turned his back on “ lively ” Denver and his primitive “ dug- 
out,” his home for the last six months. IIo reached the northern 
Californian (Mormon) emigrant road, about one hundred and sixty 
miles north of his late home in autumn, and at once set to work to 
build himself a log shanty, which he completed before the worst 
weather of winter could surprise him. He had, so he stated iu later 
years, only a few dollars in his pocket, a small cask of whisky, and 
a little store of tobacco, with which he hoped to trade with the 
Mormons, and other emigrants passing over that weary road in the 
season, often as many as a hundred per diem, while in winter he was 
* months without seeing a civilised being; the pony express, and later 
the stage, passing on the “ Southern Road,” much to the south of his 
“ location.” 

With the emigrants, generally as poor as himself, he bartered his 
whisky, tobacco, and other necessaries of life which he gradually 
managed to “ lay in; ” taking in exchange cattle, of which all Western- 
bound emigrants took wdtb them as large a number as their means 
would allow, for not only did they funiish them with milk in the 
totally uninhabited regions through which they journeyed for five 
and six weary months, but they were at the same time the most 
valuable stock-in-trade of the now settlers in their distant homes. 
Many of the Eastern raised cattle, however, accustomed to othef feed 
and plenty of water, succumbed to the bovine hardships of the trip.; 
and so Iliff drove many a sharp bargain, giving a few glasses of pre- 
oi&oa whi^y, which seemed to the parched emigrants—^having been 
by the time they passed Biff’s store already two or three months bn 
thbroad-~-the very elixir of life, or a pound or so of tobacco, for a 
broken-tiown cow or tottering steer—^mero walking raw-boned ghosts 
of their former selves, tiome miles from his shanty he had discovered, 
Aatid tomeishbltering but very broken bill country, a very oasis in 
$he ' Alkali ne desert, a considerable tract of good hayland, with an 
eveivflowing Creek traversing it. 

jTorthis plaob'he drove his purchases, and the nutritious bunch 
igtasaAnd total;re8i^^so stranger to their weary limbs of lalei icon 
fettled, thetnjup.'to theirj'pristine condition. Biff showc^' iti/ihib 
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predQ^otloii for cattle a singular foresiglit; for, as the end proTi^d, 
the dollars so invested accumulated at a rate before which even the' 
24 and' 30 per cent. i)er annum which Western hanks in those days 

• gave for ready cash deposits were as nothing; and, moreover, it was. 
stoiing up money in perhaps the only safe way. The Plains from 
the Bocky Mountains to tho eastern portions of Nebraska and the 
Missouri were, as everybody will remember, overrun by hostile 
Indians, and the scene of countless massacres. IlifTs sl^nty was 

* twice burnt over his head by the red men, he escaping each time 
with nought but his life. 

Cattle in those days had, in the eyes of Indians, unlike horses 
and everything else white men possessed, no value; hence he found 
on his return to his desolated home that his bovine riches, grazing 
quietly in the hills fifteen or twenty miles from the road, had not 
been tempered with by the white man's enemy, who, stiU happy 
possessors of matchless hunting grounds, held beef in utter contempt 
as “ squaw’s game.” For ten years Iliff, like so many other venture¬ 
some spirits, braved the perils of the Plains; and the first locomotive 
that passed over the Union Pacific Eailroad, in close proximity of 
his ranche, found him a rich man. Not only had he found a splendid 
market for his beef in the numberless railroad camps while the road^ 
was building, but, while formerly he had no human habitation nearer 
than forty miles, Cheyenne, a city of ten thousand inhabitants, 
had sprung up over-night not ten miles from his home. 

His range, on the frontier of Wyoming and Colorado, extended 
already, in 1672, from Interburgh to Greely, a distance of more than 
one hundred and fifty miles, and about one hundred miles broad, on 
which were grazing for years forty thousand head of cattle, repre¬ 
senting JB160,000, all belonging to the mafi who scarce ten years 
before had driven the first stake of his shanty. 

What is most instructive about su(di a career is, that Uiff had in 
no way to thank luck for. his success. His losses were often very 
great; thus, in the exceptionally severe and long winter of 1871-2, 
cattle to the value of £25,000 starved, and above £21,000 were 
spent by him in spring to find strayed animals, some of which,^in 
the agony of a slow death by hunger, had strayed four hundred 
mBes in search of food, part of his herds beiug finally recovered in 
two, diffisrent States and from different territories ^ the United 

.ffhile thousands of his former mining comrades had returned to 
their Hastem homm half-starved desperadoes, and hundreds had 
found a loB^y' grave in the mountains of Colorado, a few—a very 
fiewi been favoured by luck and had found great richei^ 

to be squandered again in the most incredibly reckless manner, he 
p£adi^ his course with siuj^ar perseverance, and besides 
Wving hii|^..hdbu millionaires, had enjoyed for the last seven years 
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of lius lifoi cattle, quite apart from otber speculations, an 

income of upwards of j 625,000 per annum. 

The furst cattle ranche started in Colorado was that of Colonel 
J, D. Hen^rson, who, starting from Kansas in the spring of 1859, 
hound fogp the gold mines at Pike’s Peak, was one of the first to 
realise that raising cattle was more profitable than gulch gold 
mining. He had taken out with him on a waggon a stock of 
groceries and a few barrels of whisky. His first trade with a band 
of TJli Indians secured him, for two barrels of the precious liquor, a 
large island in the Platte River, below Denver. A stout and roomy 
log hut and cattle corrals were built with the aid of the Indian 
squaws, who, while their noblo lords were* lying around disposing of 
their trade,” helped to drag the logs from the nearest forest; and 
very soon Henderson Island became a favourite rendezvous and 
stopping place for Mountain-bound gold-diggers and emigrants. In 
1861 Henderson had already two thousand head of cattle, and trade 
was brisk. Whisk}'', sold in drinks at 2s. each, returning £5 per 
gallon, while a cow could often be bought for considerably less. 

The wonderfully rapid growth of ranching in Colorado—which 
only became a state four years ago—is proved by the fact that 
in 1871 only 145,910 head of cattle were assessed for taxation, 
while, six years later, 483,278 were returned, the present 
number being estimated between 850,000 and 900,000 head.^ In 
1877, 80,000, in 1878, 88,000 beeves wore “shipped,” i.e. sent 
by rail, mostly to Chicago, while the home demand of Colorado in 
the latter year accounted for quite 20,000. Thus in one year the 
sale of 108,000 beef steers realised for the new state (at £5 per head) 
considerably over half a million sterling. 

“ Biding on trail,” to which I have already referred, is an under¬ 
taking requiring on the part of the leader great experience, the 
intuitive natural talent of the trapper skilled in “ Plains craft,” and 
the astute genius of a commander—adroit, firm, of quick eye, and of 
quicker hand with tho pistol. From the chief cattle centres ia 
Texas it takes from four to six months, from Oregon not much less, 
of constant travel to reach north-western Wyoming. Great moun¬ 
tain ranges have to be crossed; vast stretches of dreary, absolutely 
barren, plains to be traversed; rivers full of dangerous quick¬ 
sands, in which whole herds have been known to perish; and streams 
given to the most terrifically sudden freshets to be forded; long 
expanses of barren, ashy-hued alkaline desert land, where for forty 
or fifty miles not a drop of precious water is to be found, to be 
crossed; and all this with three, four, or five thousand semi-wild 
cattle, straight from their pathless home, unaccustomed to the sight 

(1) In the increase has been even more rapid, for while ten years ago Oolorado 

bad less than 20,000, it bas now 2,000,000. These latter figareaf I obtain from Hr. 
Fcflset’s reliable work on Colorado publtebed last year. 
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of ^ only too eaaly startled into a toenaied 

Ilto«^ reonlhng m general disaeter. All tli^- thiongh countries 
. itlisrji^Iridians, it not actual^ hostile, are always Vady for a haul, 
and where Ustore herself, in the shape of terrific thundergtonns and 

eyly snowst^s, seems to deUght in wrecking the fortunes of the' 
e .adTentarous irontierman. 

; useMmine the "outfit” of a party riding on trail, say with a 
, of lour thousand cattle. "Outfit,” in the language of the 
West, d^bes almost anythmg, from a wife with six nhildren or a 
hunA of bMTes, to the camping kit of an English sporting party. 
In tins instance the outfit consists of tho captain and four or five 
cowboys, a lorgo waggon With tarpaulin cover, to hold provisions 
^d bedding, a boy cook, and a bunch of cow ponies, number¬ 
ing trom forty to sixty head, which, if the start is made from 
Texas, can be bought there for less than £3, and sold at their 
^ destination for quite double their original cost. As the ponies will 
be wa,nted at the ranche they arc usually not sold at the ter- 
minakon of the journey. Not infrequently one or two hundred 
are driven along with the cattle as a speculation, the'cowboys 

making a purse covering the purchase and the extra hire of a man 
to attend them. 

Fn^ very recently the journey was generally made in company 
with two or three similar outfits, for the countries through which 
runs the well-known old Texas trail was infested with hostile 
Ilians, and equally dangerous bands of «greaser” (Mexican) 
ighway robbers. The men are all well armed, and some terrible 
stones of wholesale slaughter cling to the road. 

Thunderstorms, the chief danger during the summer months in 
those re^ons, are very terrifying to cattle. On the approach of one 
the whole force, cook included, is ordered on duty. The spare 
horses are carefuUy fed and tethered, and the herd is “rounded up ” 
t.e. coUected in as small a space as possible, while the men con¬ 
tinually ride round them, calling to each other in not too loud tones, 
lor, like horses, cattle derive on such occasions courage from the human 

® proximity of man. While the thunder peals and 
the lightning flashes with a vividness much more intense than any 

in Europe, the frightened beasts watch with 
Jeered heads and tails poised, the slow, steady pace of the horse- 
^^«md no doubt derive from it a comforting sense of protection. 

oftTO, however, a steer, more intensely alarmed than the rest ' ' 
mid aiiable to control his terror, will make a dash through a con- 
o]^g in the guardisn chain. The crisis is at hand, for 
.the-e^le surely bo followed, and in two minutes the whole 
thousand head will have broken away--stampeding as 
Bi^g mass of bellowing, terrified beasl, rushing 
the pitchy darkfiess to destruction. It is a 
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tboYau^ly striking nnd exdting scene, and the one great std^mpede 
of over fi,ve tbon8atLd*]iead I once saw left an indelible inipiession 
on my mind. Fant^ an inky night,Hbe claps of thtindor of appalling 
loudness, the ground not only entirely strange to .the r^en, but very 
broken and full of dangerously steep watercourses and hollows, and 
you. will have a picture of a cowboy^s duty during a stampede. 
Coute qui coUe, they must head off the leaders of the herd. Once 
fairly off, they will stampede twenty, thirty, and forty miles at a 
stretch, many of the cattle being killed by falls or trodden'to death, 
while many “ bunches” will stray from the main. herd. Ifot alone, 
the reckless riders, rushing headlong at breakneck speed over dan¬ 
gerous ground in dense darkness, but also the horses^—small, insig¬ 
nificant beasts, but matchlc^ for hardy endurance and willingness- 
are perfectly aware how much depends upon their showing speed on 
that night, if it kills them. 

Unused until the last moment remains the heavy cowhide “ quirt ” 
or whip, and the powerful spurs, but in reality less cruel than ours, 
with jingling rowels the size of five-shilling pieces. Urged on by a 
shout, they speed alongside the terrified steers until they manage to 
reach the loaders, and finally swinging round, and fearless of horns, 
they endeavour to press the bellowing brutes to swerve to one side. 
All the men pursuing the same tactics, the headlong rush is at last 
checked, and the animals, panting and lashing their heavy sides 
with their tails, arc brought to a stand, and the herd or what 
remains of it, is rounded up. It is dangerous work, and many a 
light-hearted cowboy has lost his life in stampedes; one minute a 
rollicking swinging youth, the next a shapeless mass, trodden 
down and stamped into the ground as the surging herd pass over 
horse and rider, who have come to grief through a fatal stumble in 
a prairie log or gopher-holo. The run has taken tho cattle far out of 
their road, led them may he into close proximity of hostile Indians 
or crafty Mexican border ruffians; and when finally dawn breaks, 
new dangers may await the small contingent, who, as is often the 
case on such occasions, do not leave their saddles save to change'^ 
horses for thirty-six hours. It is especially on the, trail that the 
first-class qualities of the Texan cowboy shine forth—always pro¬ 
vided that their leader is to their heart. 

The herd and the dust-begrimed, weary men, after their long 
suiiimer^s jounley, at last arrive at their future home. Work 
begins only then; the ranche, or house, and the “corral’^ have 
to be built; a stock of hay, if such is procurable, laid in; the cattle 
branded, and then carefully distributed over tho range; here a 
thousand herd; there, twenty miles fartiier, five hundred*; and so 
on till the whole herd is turned out.” Not always is the long 
journey accomplished in one* season; unforeseen obstacles—early 
snowstorms or oUier causes—may have delayed them on the 
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the party to. lay over the winter* This they do by 
atoi^ing at the first ^unocoppied grazing-l&nd they re^ich. %. 
i i;e^porary ranche is erected, the waggon with a couple of men 
despatch^ to the next settlement, often a hundred miles off, to 
fetch provisions for the winter, and there they remain till spring, 
when the “ cow-camp ” is broken up and tbe party proceed towards 
,their destination; eighteen months and more intervening in such 
cases between the day the owner sot out on his voyage to purchase 
his cattle and the day they roach their future home. 

The social features of stock-raising are as peculiar as the natural 
ones; and if we follow the steps of the more adventurous rauchemen^ 
pushing Westwards, edging the red man from his happy hunting- 
grounds, and replacing the buffalo and elk with domestic kine, we 
read also a piece of frontier history. 

The peopling of a new territory is an interesting study. We sei^ 
the tide of* emigration, called forth by the discovery of gold, sweep 
* over the land; a period of crazy speculation and lawless ruffianism, 
ensues, only to end in another Westward start for new fields, leaving 
behind a small residuum—the “colour in the gold-washer’s pan”—or, 

I in other words, the less adventurous but more industrious and thrifty, 
hence a valuable portion of the emigratory horde, as the founders of 
•a new community. This, gradually outgrowing the limits of a terri- 
tcay, is transformed into a state, adding another star to the country’s. 
great Banner. 

, For the last ten years the ranebemen have played a verj^rominent 
part in the peopling of new countries; and generally of there which, 
^by their elevation or poorness of soil, could not be turned to any 
other use. .l^ot a few of Western cities subsist on the stock business; 
and Wyoming and Montana would no doubt be still the dreary 
uninhabited steppe deserts they were a decade ago, were it not for the 
stock-breeder. 

There are a good many false notions abroad respecting the general 


character of Western men. Of the old-time gold-digger wo have a 
.^ries of unpleasantly faithful pictures in the writings of certain 
Server American authors; but it would be a great mistake to apply * 
their mould to all others, and especially to stockmen, whom/ as a 
'1 found to be a thrifty, energetic, and very hospitable clas^ 
and particularly Englishmen, will be struck by this last 
^ii^^^ all the more welcome in those uncivilised regions, inhabited 
fancy by a race of desjperados, whose only law is the^revolver, 
,!only is whisky, and whose one prayer is foul-mouthed 
This, however, is not so, though naturally, as in all 
ei^iefes where society is jumbled together of the most hetero*’ 
where one neighbour is a gentleman by birth and 
whose love for a roving life has led him to exchange a 
in Dastenn mtiOs for one of activity and adven- 
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tore in the West; the other, as a strange contrast, a rough, uncouth 
Western-raised *‘Bear-claw Jim,” or **Long-knife Dick,” who, after a 
quarter of a century’s adventure in the wilds of Arizona, New 
Mexico, or Texas, has now settled down to steady work on his 
ranche—^the English settler will for some time sadly miss the social 
laws* which govern the intercourse of different classes in the old 
world. At first, he will not like the independence of the cowboy 
under him, who by look and manner will let him know that the ques¬ 
tion who is the better man of the two has long been settled in his 
own mind. His hands will itch when some saucy “ Do it yourself ” 
is the only answer ho receives to soino order concerning a matter not 
quite within the scope of his “ help’s ” duties. In time he will get 
accustomed to the ways and manners of the country, and if there is 
no false pride about him, the good points of the English character, 
to which none are more keenly alive than the free-and-easy Western 
men, will have gained him not only the good-will but the devoted 
attacjbment of the reckless characters surrounding him. 

To speak of my own experience, I may mention that often cold, 
hungry, and weary I rode up to an isolated cattle ranche, bespeak¬ 
ing a meal and shelter for the night. The best of everything 
would be offered. Hay, alw'ays scarce in those regions, w’ould bo 
given to my horso, and the snuggest corner, the warmest blankets 
bo forced upon me. Many times have I extended my visit for 
two or three days and yet not a penny would my hosts accept on 
parting. To this I w'ould fain tag a word of warning to Englishmen 
intending to settle as cowboys. It is “ to do as others do.” That 
marked feature of America, social equality, which, while it has often 
a way of expressing itself in a very extravagant and disagreeable 
fashion, is undoubtedly a main factor in the xmusually rapid growth 
of the Great West, must never be forgotten by the English settler. A 
man out West is a man, and let him be the poorest cowboy he will 
assert his right of perfect equality with the best of tho land, 
betraying a stubbornness it is vain and unwise to combat. This 
is an old truth, and numberless writers have expatiated upon it. 
In connection with the cattle business, it is, however, of tenfold 
importance; in no vocation is popularity more essential than in this, 
for let a man receive once the name of being possessed by unsociable 
pride, and there will not be a man in the country who, while he 
otherwise would gladly shaio his last pipe of tobacco or cup of 
coffee with him, will not then be ready and willing to spite or 
injure him. In no business is a man so dependent upon his neigh¬ 
bours, 80^ open to petty annoyances, and so helplessly exposed to 
vindictive injury to his property, as in stock-raising out West. 

W. Baillie Grohman. 
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Some suggestions there are, tljie bare statement of which, at an/'rate 
in the opinion of those ■who make them, is more calculated to con¬ 
vince the mind than any arguments by which they can bo defended 
or explained. Such, I firmly believe, is the plan of Reform I am 
about to propose in regard to the representation of counties. I shall 
not, therefore, imitate the example of wary and ingenious writers, 
who are apt to clear the way for their proposals by a preliminary 
examination of difficulties to he overcome or conditions to be fulfilled, 
so managed as to lead the reader’s mind in the direction they desire ; 
but I shall begin by stating in the fewest possible words the plan by 
which, as I believe, redistribution of seats in counties can bo easily 
and equitably accomplished. By all moans let the plan, in the first 
instance, speak for itself. 

I assume that through the agency of universal household sufirago 
the franchise in counties will be assimilated with that in boroughs,^ 
and that the old distinction between the two wiU practically disappear. 
For form’s sake, I also confine my proposal to the agricultural or less 
thickly populated counties, though I see no reason why it should not 
be extended to others where the towns are more in number or larger 
in population. So understood then, it runs as follows: “ Abolish 
the representation of counties aiad of divisions of counties, and instead 
thereof divide the county into as many districts (each to return one 
member) as it has at the present moment members of its own, 
together with those of its small boroughs that are not important 
enough to stand alone.” From this it would follow as a corollary, 
^‘that the small boroughs should be, if possible, in every case the 
■centre and capital of the new districts, and that large towns at 
present represented either insufficiently or not at all should draw their 
members from the second seats of boroughs too largo to be altogether” 
disfranchised, but not large enough to retain two representatives.” '' 

It would of course bo necessary, even while we disclaim any 
pedantic desire for mere equality, in some few cases to withdraw 


seats from one county to give them to another. The unequal distri¬ 
bution of small boroughs over the face of the country would render 
t h i s here and there obligatory. I am, however, concerned at present 
with the general principle, and not with the details, which, it mu^ 
.sorely be apparent, woxild present the least possible difficulty when 
once th^ principle was established. Assuming then, argu^xenti eausd, 

' (1) this I have not forgotten the exiatonce of that patriarqhal peraon, tho 

.. piafonto^ all existiiig voters, the 40s. freeholder.' Will hoiisdxold suffrage in county 
’ dlsttioia tt4eivite his retaining his place among the county voters without demanding for 
itsdlf fibs sainS |>iivilege in boroaghs t ^ This is not for me to say, but my plan of 
. dot! not make of neeesstty any t^nge in his position. 
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that the two counties I have iu ndud would retain |heir present 
quota of members, I proceed to illustrate the operation, of my plan 
by a reference to the cases of Oxfordshire and the North Biding of 
Yorkshire, of which I have some personal knowledge. Oxfordshire, 
a constituency extending to the preposterous length of some sixty 
miles, has three county members, and contains one distinctly small 
borough, Woodstock, and another semi-small one, Banbury, which 
would probably require some addition to enable it to maintain its 
position under the demand for fresh members that would be caused 
by the extension of the franchise to the country Lxbourers. By the 
plan suggested the county would be divided into five districts, 
whereof Woodstock and Banbury would be two, and the remaining 
three would be grouped round such places as Bicester, Witney, 
Thame, Henley, and Chipping Norton. We may add that the popu¬ 
lation of Oxfordshire at the next census (exclusive, of course, of 
Oxford itself) might be calcvilatod at about one hundred and fifty 
thousand, so that each district would contain a population of about 
thirty thousand persons. 

The North Biding of Yorkshire returns two members only, and 
(excluding the border borough of Malton, which would naturally 
• gravitate towards the insufficiently represented East Biding) contains 
three small boroughs, Bicliiuond, Northallerton, and Thirsk, and 
one semi-small one, lYhitby. It would thez*e£oro be divided quite 
naturally and easily into six districts, a now one being formed in 
the north-east mineral district, with probably the ancient and 
thriving town of Guisborough for its centre, and one in the south 
for the large and purely agricultural population that groups itself 
round the three towns of Pickering, Hclmsley, and Kirby Moorside. 

I give these details merely to illustrate the extreme simplicity with 
which the plan would work, but as no one has yet been commis¬ 
sioned by authority to fix the future ratio of population to*represen- 
tatives, it would bo obviously futile to enter more at length into the 
. minutioQ of the necessary arrangements. Any one who feels at all 
' interested could easily test the working of the plan by reference to 
counties or localities with which ho is acquainted. 

Before proceeding to expotind the arguments for the plan just 
briefly sketched, I should like to ask, imd that with some confidence, 
>pre there any obvious objections to counterbalance its obvious 
advantages ? No doubt there is enough of novelty in the scheme to 
make some mental demand upon that, so to call it. Conservative 
originality which is a plant of far too rare growth in these days of 
ours. But whatever there is of manifest and natural objection, all 
resolves itself into thi§: that the change involves (apparently, not 
reaUy) a large departure from ancient constitutional usage, and 
inflicts a blow upon sentimental, but none the less respectable, asso¬ 
ciations connected with our old English representation by counties. 

' 112 
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To this I make the somewhat Irish but perfectly fair reply, that this 
sentiment and this usage have been far too much disturb^ already ; 
and, secondly, that they would not be disturbed at all. 

Upon this point I confess I am. 8en.8itiye ; I mean as to usage and 
sentiment* Those whose, minds are saturated with the philosophy of 
evolution will, I think, discern within themselves a keen desire to 
ggtf rid of the practical evils that under the form of “ survivals ** 
impede the progress of society, together with a tender regard for 
old names and ancient forms which, as they were once instinct with 
the breath of human life and progress, must always have had a 
value of their own, and may not improbably come to have use and 
value once again. But then what scanty respect has our reforming 
policy paid to county constituencies! It has cut them up, east, west, 
north, south, and middle; dissected them with imaginary and 
artificial lines; carved inert masses out of their dead bodies; put 
new capitals into the place of old ones, and introduced confusion 
and disorder into the political map of England. Surely one primary 
condition required of the name of a constituency is that it should 
call up to the mind of an ordinary reader the localities and the 
population comprised within it. AVill any average man undertake 
to say off hand what is precisely meant by North Warwickshire or 
West Worcestershire (I hope I have got the names right), while to 
understand the county representation of Lancashire or the West 
Biding involves a previous study of the points of the compass. It is, 
I fear, much too late to invoke the genius of sentiment and tradition 
against any proposed alteration of this kind, but it is not at all 
impossible to show that the alteration in question is by no means 
inconsistent with them. 

A not xmhappy illustration might be drawn from that reform in 
the Law Courts, which, while fusing them into one High Court of 
Justice, managed to preserve the ancient names and some of the old 
special functions. Just so let the members for the districts be still 
members for the county, carrying on the traditions of the old county 
party. Each county would have its quota of representatives; the 
high sheriff might still be the returning officer for all the districts 
within his own jurisdiction; the formal declaration of the poll 
might still take place at the County IlaU, and men be declared 
knights of the shire with the accustomed formalities. And would 
any serious harm be done if the junior member for Oxfordshire, 
instead of being (ridiculous misnomer!) the minority member,’* 
were to be called, legally and technically, Knight of the Shire of 
Oxford, district of Witney ? I am, however, well aware that before 
even so small a change as this can be effected, good cause must be 
shown in the way of plain and positive advantages to be derived 
, jffom it. I adduce, therefore, the six following, taking them in the 
order in which they seem to arise naturally one from another. 
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(1.) A solution would be afforded upon an intelligible and almost 
self* working principle for tbe vexed problem of redistribution of seats. 

(2.) Tbe small boroughs would not be disfranchised, but enfran¬ 
chised anew. 

(3.) The new, or rather reformed, constituencies would be well 
adapted for electoral purposes. 

(4.) They would also form new municipalities to stand between the 
parish or unit of administration and the county. 

(6.) There would be a substitution on a considerable scale of single 
or one-membered constituencies for double. 

(6.) Readjustment of electoral power according to the shifting of 
population would be made easy. 

The above form a goodly row of sound and solid advantages cal¬ 
culated to strike the imagination of the practical political mind, and 
they will bear examination a little more in detail. 

(1.) Every one knows that the question of redistribution, owing to 
its manifest intricacy and inherent difficulty, stands in the way of 
the movement for Reform and abates the ardour of the reforming 
spirit. When the claims of the agricultural labourers to the fran¬ 
chise are mooted the Conservative reply is generally something of 
this sort; “ Of course, household suffrage is all very well, and tve are 
the last persons in the world to object to it, but how about the 
inevitable redistribution of seats ?” It must be confessed that the 
answer has a somewhat chilling and depressing effect. It suggests 
at once the difficulty of finding a distinct and generally applicable 
principle upon which to proceed in dealing with our present con¬ 
fused and tangled representative system. Perhaps this accounts for 
that carious absence of all attempts to approach the subject and to 
set forth tentative schemes which, if they do nothing else, amuse the 
public mind, and betoken some amount of interest in the subject. 
There is rather a kind of unspoken pity for the statesman, whoever 
he may be, who has to deal with the difficulty. How is he to mediate 
between opposing interests—commercial and agricultural, town and 
country, w^ealth and population, north and south — amidst* the 
watchful jealousies of contending parties, each anxious to steal a 
march upon the other, imder the pretence of securing itself P Upon 
what principle is he to draw a hard and fast line as to population at 
the risk of destroying some ancient and immaculate little borough, 
while some hardened offender is just big enough to creep in above 
the Ime ? Or how will he proceed to carve and mangle the already 
tortured bodies of the counties in order to cut out of them consti¬ 
tuencies, if possible, more unreal and uninteresting than the present 
divisions P ' In a country like ours, where things have come down 
to us by use and wont during a history of a thousand years, and 
where the national mind in consequence resents and rejects the settle¬ 
ment of questions like this by the mere application of arithmetic or 
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Yaloatlon-lists, the difficulty is to find a method which shall approach 
somewhat nearer to scientific exactness and yet remain consistent 
with the old way of viewing things, and with the institutions to 
which that way has given birth. I submit confidently that this 
plan meets that difficulty, and that the adoption of it would bring 
a clear sense of relief to the troubled mind. The matter resembles 
one of those pu;^zles of which when the principle is discovered one 
goes to rest with the assurance that adjustment of details is only a 
question of time; and it has tho further advantage that, if (which 
in the face of universal household suffrage consented to by both 
parties I strongly deprecate) any question is to be raised as to the 
effect of the reform upon party interests, it would seem that both 
parties would gain and both would lose'something. Liberal boroughs 
would in some cases bo united with and perhaps merged in more 
rural and Conservative places, while Conservatives would find that 
small towns might exercise a Liberal influence in their choicest pre¬ 
serves. But who can tell how the new voters w'ould go at first, or 
how long they would go on as they began ? Lord Beaconsfield has 
more than once expressed and displayed a disregard for these party 
manipulations of electoral districts which good Liberals should bo 
the first to acknowledge and imitate. 

(2.) I have already touched upon the difficulty of dealing with 
tho small boroughs, which certainly might be expected to fight hard 
for their own existence. And sm’ely their case is a hard one—is, 
indeed, acknowledged to bo so by the very timidity with which 
successive Beform projects have approached them. Tho strength 
of their case lies in this, not that they afford a refuge for genius in 
difficulties or statesmanship in disfavour (a purely ideal uso for 
fidfilling which I for one should not think the better of them), but 
that for the purposes of representation they so exactly resemble their 
bigger brethren. Hitherto they have returned the same sort of 
members in tho same sort of way—good and bad alike; though 
there have appeared, perhaps, of late some signs of falling off, which 
a la^iger life and increased numbers would oorrect. But let us 
remember they have returned members to Parliament ever since 
Parliament began to be, and have got thoroughly used to it and 
enjoy it. They are not especially corrupt, nor in any fair sense of the 
, word decaying, still less, like their predecessors of fifty years ago, 
dead and buried. They reflect all the lights and shadows, the 
curious varieties and astonishing phenomena of our political life. 
Some-«-for instance, Northallerton—perhaps owing to the fiict that 
in pre-^refbrm days two rival houses divided the representation, are 
practicAUy as independent as Manchester or Liverpool, while others 
are as much at the beck of some powerful family as a rural county 
is in the hands of the leading landlords—^for instance, Bichmond, 
where nothhag short of a political earthquake would detach the 
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voters from their allegiance to thoir great neighbour at Aske. But 
even in respect of smallness, which is the one and not a popular or 
pleasing argument against them, the small boroughs, if they knew 
thoir strength, might make out a good case for themselves; for 
they nre small only in what Mr. Bumble would have called a 
“porochial” sense, that is, when measured by the boundaries of 
the old civil or rather ecclesiastical parish. “ We are,” they might 
say, and will, I hope, say loudly now that I have drawn their 
brief, “oach of us the centre of a number of places, with populations 
varying in the aggregate from fifteen thousand to thirty thousand, 
and forming a natural constituency with an organic life of its own. 
Within these limits the people are clients of our lawyers, patients of 
our doctors, customers at our banks, public-houses, and shops, buyers 
and sellers in our streets. We know each other’s faces, opinions, 
interests, business, property, and character. Wo are already united for 
important public purposes, such as pauperism, health, taxation, roads, 
and education. If, then, we are to choose between annihilation and 
union with the district of which we should remain the capital, we 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter.” I am o&aid that in the majority 
of cases there would have to be two or even more small towns (not 
however boroughs) with their surrounding villages, to make up the 
district; but even so the same argument would hold good in respect 
of towns distant only a few miles from each other, and united by 
many links and affinities that would tend, after a little friction at 
first, to combine them into one constituency. 

(3.) If there is any truth or force in the above plea for small 
boroughs, it would follow that by disfranchising them we should not 
only be engaging upon a perilous undertaking, but shoidd bo 
depriving ourselves of the materials for establishing new consti¬ 
tuencies well adapted to be the framework of our political life. Is 
if not a sound rule that the more numerous the voters the smaller 
should bo the electoral area ? Will any of my readers who may 
have the gift of a powerful imagination try to grasp the idea of sixty, 
or even thirty, miles of voters, mostly agricultural labourers P ^ut 
I may have to return to this point again, and wiU, therefore, merely 
say now that even with the present suffrage no political vitality can 
exist, or, as a matter of fact, does exist, in counties like Oxfordshire, 
which reaches from Banbury to Henley, or the North Hiding, 
which reaches from Richmond to Scarborough : in neither of which, 
lot me add, was there any contest at the lato election. How many 
Oxfordshire electors are there, I wonder, who know other than vaguely 
the names Cf their three members, still less which of the three occupies 
the preposterous position of representing a minority P Nothing 
could be worse a^pted for the performance of those important 
functions best dei^ribed by the word electioneering; whereas in 
small districts these would present no extraordinary difficulty. It 
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would, of course, stiU be open to political parties to have a central 
organization for tbe county as a whole, thus retaining the old county 
' fueling of united represention. But whatever might be the practice in 
this respect, such things as the selection of candidates, the organiza¬ 
tion of parties, the appeal to the electors by speeches and meetings, 
the discovery in what way political opinion was going, the detection 
of corrupt practices, would be, in the new districts, as easy as such 
things can be made to be, while the cost of election—that fatal 
obstacle to the growth of political spirit in too many counties— 
would be infinitely less. Much more might be not unprofitably 
urged upon this topic; but, after all, any man can think out the 
matter in the light of plain common sense, and decide for himself 
whether he would prefer to play the part of voter, leader, candidate, 
and, above all, member, in the larger or smaller constituency. 

(4.) Municipal organization would naturally follow political, and 
the districts would provide a natural link between the parish, or imit 
of administration, and the county. But the consideration of this would 
lead us beyond our present purpose, and in the present state of things 
and of opinion about them might seem visionary and unpractical. 

(6.) The next advantage, though perhaps it would not be generally 
admitted to bo so, would be the creation of constituencies returning 
one member each instead of two, or even three. I grant at once that 
it would hardly be wise to agitate against the old system directly and 
of set purpose; but none the less would the alteration, if made indi¬ 
rectly and to serve other desirable ends, be productive of much 
benefit. No doubt in early and troublesome times the custom of 
returning two members for each place was adopted for vaHd and 
sensible reasons, which might be described in certain well-known 
words as being ** the mutual society, help, and comfort, that the one 
ought to have of the other, both in prosperity and adversity.** But 
the need of this has passed away with those simpler times which 
gave it birth, and instead thereof have sprung into being certain 
well-known electoral evils natural to our more complex and artificial 
society. We are but too familiar with the tricks and shifts, the 
compromises and cross votings, the uncertainties and imsatisfactory 
results that are connected with dual representation. Of these the 
cify of Oxford, where the stronger candidate, through standing 
alone, was beaten by means of the few second votes which his 
supporters gave to the one or other of his two rivals, affordM a 
strS^g illustration at the> last election. But this is by no means 
*the worst of the matter. Whenever in any dual constituency there is 
a strong minority, one of two most unsatisfactory results must follow. 
ISither the minority succeeds (by cross voting or otherwisre) in 
electing its candidate, or it fails. If the latter, then it complains 
loudly, and with great justice, that a small majority monopolizea the 
rejpresentation. If the former, then the majority, with even more 
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justice, complains that the representation being divided, the 
borough is, for party purposes, practically disfranchised. In siagle 
constituencies neither of these results can arise, for no minority, be 
it ever so strong, in its secret heart murmurs against a defeat which 
gives the majority the one member it has fairly won to itself; it is the 
possession of the second member that makes the sting of defeat to 
rankle and irritate. But I must confess, in the simplicity of my 
country-parsonic understanding, 1 am sometimes amazed to see how 
men wiU endure serious practical evils that spring from entirely arti¬ 
ficial sources, or else from usages that have become antiquated and 
artificial from the mere flow of time and change oAhings. Whence, 
if not from such causes as this, comes that lassitude, obstructiveness, 
meire combativeness, and general inefBciency which have but too 
plainly marked the House of Commons in recent years ? I suspect 
that a subtle connection exists, and might bo traced by a stronger hand 
than mine, between the two. 

(6.) We now come to the strongest point in my case, which, after 
the manner of forensic epicures, I have reserved to the last—the 
facility, namely, with which, under this plan, the disagreeable but 
inevitable task of disfranchisement could be carried out. There can 
be no making of omelettes without breaking of eggs, and there can 
be no satisfactory Beform that does not involve some readjustment 
of electoral power, and some loss of privileges hitherto enjoyed by 
certain favoured localities. Here, indeed, lies the difficulty of the 
case; we desire some fixed method of redistribution which will work 
fairly and easily all round, and will, in the long run, satisfy reason¬ 
able minds without creating too much disturbance, on the one hand, or 
acquiescing in gross inequalities, on the other. Is it not self-evident 
that these conditions aro fulfilled by the plan we are discussing ? 

To illustrate its operation in actual working, let us take the case 
of our neighbours, the electorally famous county of Buckingham¬ 
shire, which under any scheme of Beform would be called upon to 
surrender some of its excessive electoral privileges. Bucks returns 
eight members altogether: three for the county; three for small 
boroughs—High Wycombe, Great Marlow, and Buckingham—and 
two for a district borough, Aylesbury, which forms an excellent 
precedent for the plan I am advocating. There is no large borough 
in the county. The population is nearly the same as Oxfordshire, 
and if we take, pro hoc vice, the latter county as the type of what 
the ratio of representation should be to population, then Bucks 
would have to content itself with six electoral districts, whereof the 
existing boroughs (geographical considerations permitting) would 
constiti^te four, and two new ones would be formed, with centres at 
two of those small towns which bear names not unknown in the 
annals of Parliaments. Thus the county would lose two members 
(few would probably grudge if it saved one in the scramble),, and 
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yet in such a way that it would be hard indeed to find a grievance 
that could be expressed in words, much more felt in reality. |t 
would share the loss of its county members with every county in 
England, and it would retain its boroughs tmimpaired, while its 
districts would not only resemble the districts of neighbouring 
counties, but would actually be framed upon the model of the most 
satisfactory constituency in it—the existing borough of Aylesbury. 
The process of redistribution would, in this and in similar cases, be 
like a surgical operation which, though disturbing and enfeebling, is 
performed so swiftly and deftly that the patient has no time to cry 
out or to feel hurt. 

So far wo have discussed the question of redistribution without 
special reference to the establishment of household suffrage in 
counties; but it is clear that whatever force there is in the above 
arguments will be intensified rather than diminished by the enormous 
increase in the number of voters; the case of small and single as against 
large and double constituencies grows with the growth of the electoral 
body. It would seem indeed self-evident that when the franchise in 
the counties is the same as the franchise in towns, the borough, and 
not the county (whose ra/soa d’etre was to represent a large area of 
property in one comprehensive sweep), becomes the natural type of 
the future constituencies. But the truth is, that questions going 
down to the very heart of the science of politics are hereby opened 
for us, and will require earnest and careful consideration at our hands. 

We are on the eve of one of the greatest changes ever made by 
peaceable means in the constitution of this or of any other country, 
and it may well be that the absence of excitement, and even of enthu¬ 
siasm, blinds public opinion to the importance of what it is about to 
do. It certainly detracts from that healthy and lively interest which 
ought to be aroused by a change so far-reaching, by a reform preg¬ 
nant with so man}' possible consequences for good or for evil. It is 
well, therefore, to remind ourselves—do not Liberals require it? 
-—of the advantages that make Beform desirable; and, again—do 
not Qonservatives in their turn require it ?—of the dangers that 
accompany so vast and decisive a transfer of political power.. I am 
only concerned with these at present so far as they bear upon the kind 
of constituency, whether smaller great, in which it is expedient that 
the new electors shordd be enrolled, a subject, be it observed in passing, 
that will in all probability be attracting attention in France about the 
time that our own Beform Bill is under discussion. The controversy 
between the respective merits of acrutin de lisle and sertdin d’arrondisae- 
ment presents a fair parallel to the controversy which I am endea¬ 
vouring to raise between counties or divisions of counties and districts. 
Opinion in England seems on the whole to tend towards the decision 
that H. Oambetta is for once in the wrong in advocating the former, 
e^ci^y since the latter system has been already established the- 
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Oonservatives (not that the French Bcaotionists deservo that honour¬ 
able title), and has produced at a great crisis excellent Liberal 
reAts. May I not fairly claim both the experience of France and 
the judgment of English opinion upon French affairs as an argument 
for the plan I am proposing ? 

The reason why the agricultural labourers are going to have the 
franchise is merely that tho national conscience is no longer satisfied 
with tho spectacle of a large, perhaps the largest, class of English¬ 
men deprived of voice and influence in the government of their 
country. Put it as we please it comes round to this at last, that 
these men ought to have the power of expressing their wishes upon 
matters that concern them just as much as any other class in the 
country. Against this decision of tho jiublic conscience all argu¬ 
ments to the contrary fall flat and dead, so that, as a matter of fact, 
men have ceased to urge them. If, indeed, we wore bound to defend 
the change by strictly utiKtarian arguments, it would bo well not to 
forgot such facts as these: that nations require the strength that is 
derived from the union of all the available will-power; that we are 
so far behind France, and even other Eui’opoan nations, in respect of 
the extent of tho franchise as to suggest some uneasy thoughts; 
that tho coimtry labourers are suffering serious evils from tangible 
grievances, which the ijossession of votes would tend to remove ; 
that considering how rapidly they are beginning to grow in intelli¬ 
gence and education, it is in tho highest degree unfair to make a 
distinction between them and their brethren in towns. ^U1 those 
reasons arc sound enough, and decisive as to tho point at issue, but I 
must affirm that personal experience has brought homo to iny mind 
one other argument which is worth them all put together. 

The plain truth is, that the country labourers ought to have the 
franchise because they deserve to have it; and they deserve it not 
because of any pre-eminence in virtue, or of anything exceptional in 
character, but because they are at bottom so uncommonly like the 
rest of us. If, as wc all know, there is a good deal of human nature 
in man, there is certainly a large amount of English human nature 
in the English rustic. “Scratch a coimtry labourer and you will 
find an Englishman,** with all the more characteristic marks of the 
breed strongly developed. There must, indeed, be an inherent 
vitality and capable vigorousness in the class that has survived tho 
Poor Laws, the Land Laws, the Game Laws, and has managed until 
recent days to dispense with such trifles as education, decent 
dwellings, and sanitary conditions, and which, spite of idl draw¬ 
backs, has furnished the nation with a never-ceasing supply of, 
recruits in arts no less than in arms. They have many faults, for 
which their history is mainly responsible; and much capacity for 
virtue, which a more fortunate Ijistory will soon vivify and elicit. 
Of all mm they are the least likely to depart from the wholesome 
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oostoms and sterling traditions of English life, to which they may 
be expected to bring an accession of rugged strength and sount^ if 
untaught, common sense. But in saying this I must be understood 
to be confining myself to the character of the men, and not to be 
speaking of the character of their opinions, political or social; for 
he must be a wiser man than I who will undertake to predict what 
the opinions of men will turn out to be whoso opinion has never been 
asked or taken about any subject that concerned themselves since, 
let us say, the days of Wat Tyler. 

Just as plain as the necessity for granting household suffirage is the- 
danger attending it. The number of agricultural labourers is so great 
as to swamp every other class of country voters. But England is an old 
country which has been governed hitherto by “ interests,” such as 
birth, property, wealth, knowledge, leisure, and the “ professions,” of 
which it may be said that in the vast expanse of rural constituencies 
they will be as men rarl nmites in gurgiie msio. The problem 
for them and for the nation to solve is, how are they to keep their 
heads above the surface, so as to retain their natural and befitting 
influence in guiding the destinies of their country? Now, if wo 
think for a moment of what ought to be the relation between 
numbers and interests (as defined above), the answ'er to the problem 
will not be diflicult. It is the business, and I may add the real 
happiness and usefulness, of interests such as birth, property, and 
leisure to address themselves to the task of convincing the reason, 
and so guiding the will of the mass of their fellow-countrymen ; and 
it is precisely in proportion us we trust our fellow-creatures, and try 
to think well of them, and make the best of them, that men find the 
task both hopeful and pleasant. A very common-place illustration 
will here serve our turn. The State may be compared to a steam¬ 
ship, in which the will of all its members is the propelling power, and 
the intelligence of its more enlightened members the regulating and 
guiding discipline. Now, in that word of large and healthy import, 
discipline, lies the gist of the argument for small versus large con¬ 
stituencies ; it expresses the necessity and the advantage of so 
arranging things as that the intelligence of the minority, or, if you 
will, the opinions held by the " interests,” shall have every fair and 
possible opportunity for ordering and informing the mass of voting 
power. They want a platform from which they can make their 


This view of the relation that ought to subsist between the multi¬ 
tude and minorities of all sorts is really so obvious that, but for the 
“difficulty oligetting new ideas realised, I, should hardly care to dwell 
' furthlr upon it. Yet the phrase “new ideas” does my case on 
injuj^ice. Is’' it not merely the'application of principles with which 
w^e .are fluniliar in the administration of. justice to the sphere of 
It sounds'dbBurdj6noj%h upon the face of it to take pretty 
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nearly the first twelve men we meet, irrespective of character and 
calling, put them into a box, and bid them decide the most momentous 
quistions that con afiect human life; and yet all experience shows 
(perhaps evolution will one day prove) that, edwaya providing we take 
the beet possible precautions for securing a full and impartial hearing, 
no better tribimol can be devised than the average common sense of 
ordinary men who have hoard and digested the arguments on both 
sides. Even so the great game of politics is at root a kind of trial 
by jury composed of average common sense, before which parties and 
interests, philosophers and statesmen, good advocates of bad causes, 
and bad advocates of good causes, do the best they can for their 
respective clients, while experience (with History as the court of 
appeal) makes shift to play the part of judge. There has been so 
much dignified talk about the “ science of politics,” that I should be 
ashamed of my homely and familiar analogy if I did not think that 
it would help plain people to a clearer conception of the reasons why 
there is, or ought to bo, no danger in giving the multitude a vote if 
we also give minorities a hearing. 

No one, we may rest well assured, would gain more from this 
reform than the “ interests ” themselves. I call them by this name 
because it expresses the fact that, along with a natural superiority 
in intelligence, capacity, or opportunity, which ought to be at the 
service of the community, they have also privileges of their own, 
acquired by their very intelligence, capacity, or opportunity in this 
or in former days, which they are more or less called upon to defend, 
and w^hich it is essential to social wellbeing that they should have 
every chance of defending to the best advantage- Privilege that 
maintains itself by refusing power to the unprivileged multitude is 
always corrupting; it is only when it begins to feel itself upon its 
trial that it begins to make the best of itself. Now, we in the 
country, that is to say, members of privileged classes like myself, are 
not called upon to consult the wishes of the multitude among whom 
we dwell, and the result is, that though we mean no doubt to d<6 
well, we are certainly apt to be arrogant in our way of doing it. To 
take one instance, vrould not the country clergyman be mucli 
improved if he knew that he must consult the wishes of men upon 
whose vote the existence of himself and his Church depended ? But, 
then, this once more implies that he should have every opportunity 
of pleading his case by the influence of his life and character, befort 
the neighbourhood in which he is known at his true worth, be it 
L'ttle or much, and. of convincing his fellow-eloctdrs (if he can) that 
they would derive no benefit from his destruction, or, jat least, do 
themselves no good at all commensqrate with the harm they inflicted 
upon him. 

The course of discussion hafi.le4 ns from the mere sketohwf work¬ 
ing •details with which we begw^ up to the principle upon 
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ibc6y jftre based, an4 ■wbi^ ^6 ea^ressed in what'^sfeeSos' to tnO 
,a&‘ ihoontdstable propbsitioh bf ‘common sense no Jess than of poii- 
; tical science. Lc^timate iriiflneiice in politics ns libt that of re^,^n 
. only, but of reason plus the ohar^ter and the position of'those 'who 
exercise it. In an age in which morality has to Ian extent that I 
■ myself do not approve dethroned-the ancient deities, i*eason, religion,. 
•knowledge, tradition, and the like, this argument ought surely to coipit 
for something. And it is the small constituency that affords the 
greatest scope for the moral and social influences of character and 
position. (This influence may, of course, bo used for had as for 
geod purposes, but the point of my argument is, that it belongs in 
any case to the domain of morals, and, therefore, requires special 
encouragement.) Books, newspapers, speeches, in short all the 
' apparatus of intellectual warfare, are much, but not everything, in 
politics; there is also the common talk of men who know each other 
v'aqd each other’s motives and interests; there is the pressuret of 
dvery-day life and business; there is the public opinion concerning 
‘•men and things that grows out of familiar intercourse with them as 
they are. Upon this one phrase, I think, I could safely rest tho caso 
.of small as against large constituencies, “facility of intercourse.” 
Uven truths of pure reason, such, for instance, as the conclusions of 
political economy, which, above all things else, the future electors 
Bhoi4d bo taught, are not wholly, nor even chiefly, learnt by the 
common people ” at schools, or by lectures and books; they filter 
down us part of the common sense of mankind, from the better- 
ine^ucted minds (not classes, be it observed, for mind is of all 
classes) dow'n to the lower strata in the talk over the shop-counter 
and' in the market-place, and w’herevor men do congregate, not 
r ei^luding the despised taproom itself. And most men; have,, a 
, natural and wholesome preference for being convinced (which is a 
different thing from being aroused) by people they know and tru|it. • 
Sensible persons are not prone to think concerning strangers 'what 
the old farmer thought concerning his parson, merely because he \^jsis 
his parson: “I thdut a said whot a owt to ’a said,” or qvefl:,*“I 
thout a ’ad summut to saay.” And this holds good—^it is indeed a ’ 
truism—-even in ^e case of public and well-known men, whcT can^ 
reach tho mass of tho people if they come to them recommended 
1^ tru8twort|iy local opinion; and this, once more, is easier to get at 
in mall and natural than in large and artificial oonstituencie|. 

Surely all this—and how much more might be added—^is a 

part or aspect of that genuine conservatism inherent iis'^ huihatf 
society, whibh no Liberal, no Evolutionist at any rate, c^ treat 

but reject and good-humour. The caae of sm^ as agafnat 
laige constituenenes is simply that of natural as against ai^;ificj4 
ergfniaationj thft former supplies what the latter does not,i|^1iOT 
fb^tihe excise of ^temper, mutual respect, and s^f^restra^ntil and a 
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;fdif Bod^’lbt xli% inaaei^e or^,rd{)fUtettoil arid posttioii, alongside o£ 

‘ and heated'* Qppositi^,'>a^inst which I only say this, 

that th€^“ d® not needHfco be encouraged by any ^Ikdal arrangements, 
^'aiet people ought to have th6ir .chance in quiet ways. To, this 
may* be added the still more important consideration, that the pro- 
portion of electors actually voting is likely to be lai*ger as the con- 
V stitupncy is smaller. True Liberalism requires that every man should 
have a voteimd use it. True Conservatism requires that every interest 
should have, and use, a hearing. Tlie division of the counties into 
districts t^ould tend to accomplish both these purposes. ' , 

An examination of the relations that might be expected to-exist 
between the new voters and the old in country districts arranged ■ 
according to this plan would be an iutorosting and not impraptieable 
undertaking. We might inquire how it Avould operate id forming, 
or ascertaining when formed, the opinion of peasant toters upoik 
much debated social questions in which they arc specially concerned^ 
upon so-called class interests, upon matters of grave moment coSx- 
nectod with trade, finance, foreign policy, war, and empire. But I 
must not attempt these now nor weaken ray contention by the intro-, 
diiction of fresh topics. It must, I think, in candour be admitted 
that I have made out a strong case, oven though so much has been 
loft unsaid or barely hinted at. Every one, indeed, is liable to t^o 
common mistake of underestimating the force of difficulties or 
objections that appear self-evident to other persons. I can only 
. honestly affirm, that if, with the oxcojition of the interference with 
use and sentiment, I have not mentioned an}’’, it is only because arcor 
full consideration I have not been able to find them. The ingenuity 
, of party spirit trembling for the supremacy of its ovm side 'may, 

^ indeed, discover objections in abundance, but with these I am n&t Con¬ 
cerned, being firmly convinced that in the presence of universal house- 
. hold Buffirage such considerations are as futile as they are immoral. 

;At any rate, something will have boon accomplished if people are 
' spt thinking about the great and serious change to which, in theory, 

,, tb«y.have consented, without as yet taking the trouble to consider 
the best methods by which it may be carried out. We maj* 

* depend upon it that quiet as these things seem now, troublesome days 

• are in front of us before the much-needed, little-talked-of Reform 
^ 'is finally achieved, and we may even live to see the Conservative 

■ party bent upon carrying a scheme of redistribution that would 
-jOi^t^jn^ or even extend, the principle of large constituencies in the 
' ^ inier^ls of the oonmaratively few men who are possessed of wide social 
. ...ibfiuehce. -..Let Lmeral Reformera be prepared with their policy 
.Ibeforehan^'so as not a second time to be caught in confusion at^ 
unoel^iniy. Let them find a better and more equitable plan than, 
mine if .they can; and if tl^ey cannot, let them not disdain the Jiaad 
t^iit offers th^ii^Ahis. T. W. Fowl®. 
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Opinion always moves by see-saw. First of all, it receives an 
impulse in one direction, and then it suffers a reactionary rebound 
toward the opposite side. Next comes a second impulse, and after it 
a second rebound. Thus, slowly adjusting itself at each rhythmical 
(twing, it finally reaches an equilibrium. The interesting question 
of British ethnography has passed through the two primary phases 
in such a rhythm; the object of the present paper is (if possible) to 
give a slight fresh upward start to the side that is just at this 
moment touching the ground. 

Fifty years ago everybody spoke of “ the Ancient Britons ” as 
our ancestors. Histories of England began with the invasion of 
Oaius Csesar the dictator, and chronicled the advent of ** the Saxons ” 
as a mere episode in our national life. A wild philology derived 
obviously Teutonic words from Keltic roots as glibly as it affiliated 
Greek verbs upon a fanciful Hebrew origin. The corporations of 
English boroughs pretended to a sort of Apostolic succession from 
Roman municipia; and the Tower of London traced its foundation 
to a personage known in those innocent days as “ Julius Cicsar.” 
The fashion of ignoring the distinction between Bntish and English, 
a fashion derived from the influence of Tudor kings and strengthened 
by the Union, led the whole world to talk of lilngland as if it were 
in reality Wales. But during the present generation a great reac¬ 
tion has set in. Mr. Freeman has never ceased to beat into our 
heads the simple fact that the English people and the English 
language are English, and not Welsh, or any other like thing. 
He has utterly demolished that foolish word “Anglo-Saxon,” 
which long hid from our eyes the true continuity of English life. 
He has shown us a thousand times, and almost taught us to remember, 
that Alfred the Great was an Englishman ; and that the chronicle 
which probably first took shape under his care, if not from his own 
pen, is written simply in good old English, and not in any unknown 
Saxon tongue. What Mr. Freeman sowed, Mr. Green watered; and 
every reader of the weekly journals is now in a position to laug:h 
Anglo-Saxons to scorn, and to discourse of the reign of .J^thelred as 
familiarly as he discourses of Karl the Great or of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

In this reaction, however, as ia every other, there is a great 
danger of the pendulum swinging back too far on the other side, 
<^d so overshooting the middle line of truth. While fully allowing 
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with Mr. Freeman that the so-called Angles, Saxons, and Jutes who 
settled down in south-eastern Britain during or after the decadence 
of the Boman power were all alike Englishmen, and all spoke in its 
pristine purity the English mother tongue which we ourselyes use 
to the present day, it may yet be worth while to inquire how far the 
existiiig nation known os English is really composed of theij: direct 
descendants, and how far it has been adulterated in later times byu 
foreign and, as Mr. Freeman doubtless believes, an inferior admixture. 
A simple instance will make the question clear. Champions of the 
modem school are fond of laughing at those old-fashioned people 
who spoke of the dark-skinned Silures and the blue-stained Brigantes 
as “ our ancestors; ” but is it quite certain that they are not them¬ 
selves equally wrong in applying the same phrase to the men who 
camo over with .dDlla to Sussex, or with Ida to Northumbria P If 
the first were not tho forefathers of the men who now live in Kent 
and Norfelk, neither were tho latter the forefathers of those who 
now live imjOomwaU, Inverness, or Ooimaught. And since tho 
British nation is at the present day praetically amalgamated into 
one, it is, to say the least, rather provincial in Mr. Freeman and his 
followers entirely to ignore every part of it save that which dwells 
be'tween the Frith of Forth and tho English Channel. 

I propose, therefore, to inquire hero into the numerical proportion 
of tho Keltic to tho Teutonic element in the British people as it now 
exis^ at home and in the colonies. And I hope to show that while 
in language, laws, customs, and government we are preponderantly 
or entirely English, yet in blood we are preponderantly if not over¬ 
whelmingly Kymric and Gaelic. 

The analogy of one among our tropical possessions will serve to- 
show how important is this distinction. Jamaica has a population 
of some five hundred thousand souls. Of these, roughly speaking, 
four hundred thousand are pure-blooded negroes, ninety thousand 
are half-castes, and only ten thousand arc Europeans, amongst whom 
are included many Jews. Yet the language, the laws, the rcHgion, 
md the government of Jamaica are purely English. Three years’ 
search failed to disclose oven a single word of African origin in use 
in the island. Were it not that the negro colour and features show 
the true state of the case, a philologist and antiquarian wotdd 
aaturaUy conclude that all the people in Jamaica were of unmixed 
English origin. But what an immense difference is implied in the 
fact of their African blood ! This example will suffice to suggest how 
langerous it is to argue from language alone. 

It will bo well to begin with the most certain instances, and we 
nay therefore first consider the ease of the persons in the United 
Kingdom who still speak the Keltic languages; for though we must 
lot conclude that a man who speaks English is necessarily an English- 

VOii. xxviii. N.s. K K , 
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man, vre may fairly infer tbat a man who speaks Welsh, Erse, or 
Gj-aelio is at least not a Teuton. Now, most readers will probably 
be surprised to learn that one out of every fifteen inhabitant of the 
British Isles even in our own time employs some form of the old 
British tongue; yet such is actually the case. The population of 
Ehgland, Scotland, and Ireland at the last census amounted to 
thirty-two millions.^ But, at a meeting of the Statistical Society in 
1879, Mr. E. G. Ravcnstein showed most conclusively that two and a 
quarter millions among these stiU use some variety of the Keltic 
language. Astonishing as this fact will appear to many people, it is 
still undoubtedly correct. 

Passing on from those persons who are still Keltic in tongue, let 
us next consider those who are undeniably Keltic in blood. Wales 
contains one and a quarter millions of inhabitants, and if we admit 
that two hundred and fifty thousand of those are of Teutonic extrac¬ 
tion, wo shall have allowed more than enough for the scattered 
Scandinavian and.English or Anglo-Norman colonies of Pembroke¬ 
shire, South Wales, and Anglesey. This leaves us at least a million 
of pure Kelts in the Principality alone. The Highlands of Scotland 
contain a million and a half of people, all of whom are Keltic, with 
the exception of one hundred and fifty thousand Scandinavians in 
Caithness, Sutherland, and the Isles. Ireland contains five and a 
half millions, of whom we may allow a million as a large estimate 
for the Scandinavians of the coast, as well as for the English and 
Lowland Scotch element in Ulster and the Pale. So that here are 
seven millions of acknowledged Kelts still dwelling in virgin Keltic 
countries, and absolutely untouched by Teutonic colonisation. 

Thus fer, however, we have accounted for barely a quarter of our 
existing home population. To got a little deeper into the question 
we must go back to the historical origin of our present race- 
elements. 

It is now pretty generally allowed that the people who inhabited 
these islands at the period of the Roman invasion consisted of two 
races, more or less distinct in various parts of the country. One of 
these, typified by the Silui-cs, was that primitive dark-skinned and 
black-haired nation known as Euskarian, who probably migrated 
into Britain shortly after the dose of the last glacial epoch. The 
other, typified by the Calcdonii, was a light-haired, blue-eyed, and 
fair-complexioned race, the Kelts, an offshoot of the great Aryan 
family of Central Asia. Apparently the Keltic horde had crossed 
Europe through what is now Germany, made their way over the 
North Sea, and settled in the eastern portion of South Britain, as 
the Englidi did at a for later period. But just as the English 
language has spread over Keltic Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, so, it 
(1) To avoid tadioos calcolatioiis I give all statistiiis in loond nomben. 
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would seem, did the Keltic languages spread among the presumably 
less civiUs^ Euskarian. aborigines. Accordingly, at the time of 
0. Caesar, the whole of southern Britain spoke a single tongue, the 
Welsh; while in Ireland a cognate dialect, the Gaelic, was in use. 
From the more or loss complete mixture of these two elements ^rang 
the Kelt-Euskarian people, whom wo may henceforth describe 
simply as Kelts. But it is worth while to remember that amongst 
their modem representatives the dark Euskarian type is far more 
common than the fair Aryan hair and skin. 

When the Eoman power broke down in Britain, and for some time 
before that event, a horde of Teutonic pirates began to swarm across 
the Gorman Ocean, and colonise by force of arms the exposed eastern 
shore from Kent to Edinburgh, besides the whole south coast as far 
west as Southampton Water. These w'ero the English, consisting of 
three tribes, the Jutes, the English proper, and the Saxons. Starting 
from a number of separate and exposed points, in Thanot, Wight, 
East Anglia, the Fen Country, and the Humber, they gradually 
spread, by the middle of the seventh century, over the whole eastern 
half of Britain soulli of the Forth. That, and that only, is ethno> 
graphically the true England, and its inhabitants the true English¬ 
men, much intermixed in the central portion with Scandinavian 
blood, but still, doubtless, partially Teutonic in some form or other 
,to the backbono. Indeed, it would be hardly too much to say that 
there are no thoroughgoing pure Englishmen now left in Britain 
save among the so-called Scotch of the Lothians. The rest, even 
when free from Keltic blood, are cither half Danish, like the men of 
the Midlands, or Jutes and Saxons, like the men of Kent and Sussex. 
It is important to remember that only about one-third of the British 
Isles has ever bec^ fully colonised by people bearing the Engliieli 
name, and that even these have afterwards undergone much adul¬ 
teration. Keverthdess, for brevity’s sake, wo shall hero call all 
Teutons in Britain Englishmen, just as we call all non-Teutons 
Kelts. 

I allow, then, that if you draw a straight line from Edinburgh to 
Southampton, all the people to the east of it were, roughly spedcing, 
English in the early Middle Ages, though I will attempt to show 
. hereafter that they have been flooded at a later date by a peaceful 
but overwhelming Keltic invasion. Even at this early period, how¬ 
ever, they may have been English by courtesy only, in part; for 
we cannot be sure that in Kent and East Anglia themselves, where 
the Anglicizing tendency has gone the furthest, the Keltic aborigines 
were utterly exterminate. Many facts, indeed, look quite the other 
way. . It is true Mr. Freeman, like every other writer from Gibbon 
downwards, makes a great point of the single deflnite statement in 
the English Chronicle, with regard to the capture of Fevensey: 

K K 2 
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^Ua and Cissa beset Anderida, and offslew all tbat tberein dwelt, 
nor was there thenceforth one Briton left.” But then we have to 
ccmsider three things: first, that this entry was made, preaumably- 
from tradition, hundreds of years after the event; secondly, that it 
refers to the treatment of a single town; and thirdly, that the very 
fiact of such special mention would go to prove that in the writer’s 
opinion the course pursued was an unusual one. Again, it is quite 
possible that while the fighting men were killed, the women and 
children were spared as slaves. In this way they might easily have 
become the ancestors at least of half-castes between the Keltic and 
English races. To be sure. Canon Stubbs has been at great pains to 
show that Englishmen would not marry Welshwomen ; but such an 
argument would have little weight with any person who knows any¬ 
thing practically of davcholding communities. To revert to the 
analogy of Jamaica: no white man there ever marries a negress, and 
yet there are no less than nine mulattoos to every white person, man, 
woman, or child, in the whole island—a truly astounding proportion. 
It would thus be quite possible to have a community only one-tenth 
of whom wore pure Englisli in blood, and which was yet wholly 
English in name, in language, and in feeling. 

Indications of such a mixture even in the most Teutonic parts of 
England are undoubtedly strong. All our rivers, and most of -the 
other natural features of the country, bear Keltic names, such as 
Stour, Ouse, T^hames, or Bon. Now these names could only have 
been gained by intercourse with the conquered race, which is incon¬ 
sistent with the notion of extermination. Many even of the towns 
and territorial divisions retain their primitive titles, as in the case of 
London, Lincoln, Kent, and Wight. Evidence like this, strong in 
itself, becomes oven stronger when wo remember the similar case of 
Ireland, where only the Keltic names of places will soon remain, or 
contrast it with that of Jamaica, where not a single African word 
survives. Moreover, there are several traces of scattered Welsh com- 
munitios up and down in Teutonic England to a late date—“ Little 
Britains,” as they have been appropriately called. Mr. Guest has 
shown that the valleys of the Avon and Erome, near Bath, formed 
suchnn intrusive wedge of purely Welsh nationality. Even Mr. 
Freeman himself is a little troubled at the appearance of “British 
robbers” in the Fen Country at a period when, according to his 
theoiy, they ought all long since to have been eaten up boddy by 
the English invaders, though he is inclined to smother up the 
difficulty by arguments that are verbal and not real. The physical 
appearance of the English in the true England bears out the like 
conclusion; but as this is a point where inffividual observers are apt 
to be misled by “their own predispositions^ I am happy to be able to 
quote so unprejudiced a scientific observer, as the lateProfessor PhiUips. 
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He thus describes one of tbo three physical types of man in York¬ 
shire, after sketching two others of obviously Teutonic origin: “Per¬ 
sons of lower stature and smaller proportions; visage short, rounded; 
complexion embrowned; eyes very dark, elongated; hair very dark. 
(Such eyes and hair are commonly called black.) Individuals having 
these characters occur in the lower grounds of Yorkshire, as in the 
valley of the Aire below Leeds, in the vale of the Derwent, and the 
level regions south of York. They are still more frequent in 
Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, and may be said to abound 

amidst the true Anglians of Norfolk and Suffolk.Unless we 

suppose such varieties of appearance to spring up among the blue- 
eyed races, wo must regjird them as a legacy from .... the older 
Britons, amongst whom, as already stated, the Iberian [Euskarian] 
element was conjecturally admitted.” It should be added that pro¬ 
vincial words of Keltic origin abound in Yorkshire. 

However this may be, I shall waive all such considerations, and 
allow that during the first few centuries after their settlement the 
people of south-eastern Britain had a fairly good claim to the title 
of pure-blooded Englishmen. But the case is widely different with 
regard to the northern and western half of Great Britain, as vrell os 
with regard to all Ireland. In the west, the English slowly con¬ 
quered, it is true; but they certainly never exterminated the Kelt- 
Euskarian race. There are throe convenient divisions of England 
proper, by means of which we may most easily deal with the ques¬ 
tion of westward extension. These three divisions are Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumbria—^tho south, the midlands, and the north. 

Beyond Wessex lay the Keltic kingdom of West Wales. It in¬ 
cluded Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somerset; and still earlier Dorset, 
Wilts, and Hants. Now everybody admits that the Cornish men 
are Kelts, as they still spoke a Keltic dialect till comparatively recent 
times. But it is not so well known that the population in the other 
West Welsh counties is oven now essentially Keltic, though Mr. 
Freeman himself allows nearly as much in a grudging way. The 
fact is, the West Saxons merely imposed their authority over the 
Kelts of West Wales, just as the English have done over the Kelts 
of Ireland. The people remain the same as ever, though their 
language, laws, and customs have been Anglicized. The inhabitants 
of Devonshire retained their Keltic name of Defenas under the early 
English kings. Many of them still spoke Cornish in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Alfred the Great in his will leaves to his younger 
son “ the land at Adrington, and at Dean, and at Theon, and at 
Amesbury, and at Downe, and at Stourminster, and at Gidley, and 
at Crewkem,’ and at Whitchurch, and at Axmouth, and at Brans- 
coml^, and at Collumpton, and at Twyford, and at Milbourne, and 
at Axminster, and at Southsworth, and at Litton, and all the lands 
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that thereto belong, that is, all which I have amongst Welsh-kin, 
except Cornwall.” Now, these places are scattered about in Wilts, 
Hants, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, all of which were still simply 
Welsh-kin to Alfred. All the Keltic personal peculiarities are strong 
to the present day throughout this district, and oven the Keltic 
names lingered on amongst the lower orders in some parts till the 
date of the Korman Conquest, as wo see in the manumissions of serfs 
and other legal documents. 

The population of Cornwall at the last census was three hundred 
and sixty-two thousand, all of whom wc may count as Kelts; for 
though there is undoubtedly a small body of English and Norman 
immigrants, yet they may be fairly balanced against the Cornish men 
in neighbouring counties, as Cornwall is actually decreasing in number 
of inhabitants through emigration elsewhere. The other three pure 
West Welsh shires—Somerset, Dorset, and Devon—have a joint 
population of a million and a quarler souls; and if we allow that the 
unreckoned Kelts of Wilts and Hants (which I give in to the 
Teutonists) balance such of those as arc of English descent, we have 
a gross Keltic total for the south-western counties, including Corn¬ 
wall, of nearly a million and three-quarters of persons, 
i Mercia, the great midland kingdom, consisted, as its name imports, 
of the March or boundary against Wales proper. But here, again, 
we have on the extreme west an almost undoubted Welsh strip of 
country between the Severn and the modern boundary-line. Mon¬ 
mouthshire is as Keltic in blood as any part of the principality. 
Herefordshire and Shropshire are full of Keltic faces and Keltic 
names. Even Cheshire is far from thoroughly Teutonic. Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Stafford show signs of imperfect Anglicization. The 
English clan names, as elements in local nomenclature,^ form one of 
the surest marks of Teutonic colonisation, and they are almost 
entirely wanting in Western Mei'cia; they abound in Kent, Sussex, 
and East Anglia; grow rare in Cheshire, Worcestershire, and Here¬ 
fordshire ; and all but utterly disappear in Monmouth. The English, 
in fact, only conquered and settled in these districts by slow degrees^ 
and their supremacy was clearly one of overlordship, not of active 
colonisation. The laws of Offa, King of Mercia, show us. the two 
races dwelling side by side, and mentioned by name—the one as a 
superior conquering caste, the other as an inferior but s^l legally 
recognised body. And hero, as elsewhere, wo may be pretty sure 
that the serfs far outnumbered their lords. 

^he population of Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouth¬ 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire amounted in 1871 to very 
nearly two million souls. I shall liberally allow that one-half of 

k 

(1) Baoh as tho Bonesings at BonBington, the Boeings at Buckingham, the Erosnsings 
at Eensington, and the Islings at Islington. 
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these were English,, though I do not for a moment believe that 
they were, and we have here another miUion of Kelts to add to our 
capital account. An ex parte pleader would be quite justified in 
claiming the whole body at once, but I prefer to be generous. 

Lastly, then, we arrive at Northumbria. Opposite and to the west 
of tlSs early English kingdom lay the Welsh principality of Strath¬ 
clyde, stretching from Glasgow far into tho heart of what is now the 
midland counties. The Northumbrian kings overran the whole of 
this district, except the southern portion, which fell to the share of 
Mercia. But they never destroyed its Keltic nationality, and the 
country still bore the general name of Cumberland, that is to say 
tho land of the Cymri, which is now restricted to one of its shires. 
At a later period tho southern half, which at present forms part of 
England, was overrun by Norwegian pirates, who, however, probably 
came unaccompanied by their wives or cliildron, and must therefore 
have intermarried with tho native population, as we know they did 
in Teutonic England. The northern half, now a part of Scotland, 
was granted to tho Scottish kings—^themselves of Irish descent—^by 
tho West-Saxon overlords. All the linguistic evidence goes to 
prove that the whole of this northern Cumbria, from the Mersey to 
the Clyde, and from tho central dividing-ridge to the sea, is still 
essentially Keltic in blood. Welsh words survive abundantly, not 
only in the names of places, but also in the popular, dialect. The 
physique of the Lancashire men and tho folk of Ayr belongs dis¬ 
tinctly to the Keltic type, only slightly interfused with a Norse 
element. 

Now tho modem population of this teeming tract, including as it 
does the great cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, besides 
many lesser but still important towns, is of course very hirge. 
Moreover, in addition to the original Keltic blood which it derives 
from the early Welsh inhabitants, it has received in modem times 
an enormous accession of Irish settlers, about whom 1 shall have 
more to say a little further on. Lancashire, Cumberland, wid West¬ 
moreland contained in 1871 no less than three millions and odd 
inhabitants. Of these I shall only claim two-thirds, which again is 
far less than I might do if avariciously inclined. For the south¬ 
western division of Scotland, including Glasgow and the thickly- 
inhabiljted Clyde district, I shall be satisfied with only half a mUlion 
Kelts. We thus get a total Cambrian figure of two and a half 
millions. 

Putting together these three totals—a million and three-q^iarters 
for the Cornish and other West Welsh; a million for the Border 
counties; and two and a half millions for Strathclyde—^we reach a 
grand total of five and a quarter mOlions. .This, then, is dur present 
position. We have seven millions of acknowledged Kelts, living iU' 
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Keltic catmtries, and still calling themselves Scotoh, Welsh, or 
Irish; and we have five and a quarter millions of unquestionable 
Kelts living in England or the Lowlands, and passing as English¬ 
men or Lowlanders. Again, to put it geographically, we have, as at 
present advised, a comparatively pure Teutonic belt on the east and 
south, an intervening mixed belt just beyond the central ridge, and 
a comparatively pure Keltic belt in the west and north, as well as in 
the greater part of Ireland. 

During the Middle Ages, and up to the growth of the modern 
industrial system, such was really the approximate distribution of 
the two races. Indeed, there can be likle doubt that if a trust¬ 
worthy census of Britain had been taken in the days of Henry VL, 
it would have disclosed a large preponderance of the Teutonic 
element. In those days the south-eastern and strictly English part 
of the island was by far the most important. Trade was centred on 
Kent, London, East Anglia, and the Yorkshire coast. The people 
were mainly agricultural, and they throve cliiefiy on the level secondary 
and tertiary plains of the eastern half; whereas the Kelt was forced 
to content himself with the rugged primary hills of the north and 
west. But the great social revolution by which Britain became a 
manufacturing country exercised an immense reaction in favour of 
the older race. In our island mineral wealth is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the primary rocks; hence wo have seen a complete reversal 
of the original distribution taking place during the last two centuries. 
Lancashire has become the thickest scat of population in Great Bri¬ 
tain. The West Hiding of York has outstripped the fertile valley of 
the Ouse and the fiat plains of Holdemcss. Lincolnshire and East 
Anglia have fallen back to the position of mere agricultural countries, 
while South Wales has developed into a wealthy mining tract. 
Birmingham and the Black Country stand almost adono among the 
great manufacturing districts as lying within the Teutonic belt; yet 
even Birmingham is scarcely outside the dubious Mercian border, 
while Staffordshire stands well within the debatable land. The 
westward direction given to our commerce by the intercourse with 
America and the Cape route to India has aided in the same change. 
Glasgow and the Clyde have superseded Edinburgh and the Forth. 
The cotton trade wi^ the Southern States has made Liverpool and 
Manchester; while the sugar traffic with the West Indies has given 
new youth to the more ancient port of Bristol. To put it briefly, in 
the Middle Ages agricidtural Englan d , turned eastward to the 
continent, in our own day industrial England turns westward to 
the ocean. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that students of early English 
history should almost always over-estimate the importance of the 
Teutonic element, especially under the influence of reactive feeling 
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against the puerilities of older writers. The English Chrouiolo 
shows them an English people, Teutoni^n language, laws, and 
feelings, and mainly Teutonic in blood, ip^presents this people 
as occupying the whole England of thata^and bounded to the 
west by a small remnant of Welsh nationality in Wales or Cornwall, 
interf&sed on the border with a dominant English aristocracy, whose 
names alone, to the exclusion of tho servile race, find record for the 
most part in the national annals. Led away by these facts, they 
forget the immense revolulion which has since completely reversed 
the relative importance of the two races. They forget that England 
has merged into Britain, and Britain into the Empire; that Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, Belfast, Cork, and Dublin, Montreal, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Auckland,, are now great mercantile and 
university cities, busy centres of British life and thought, while 
Winchester, Lichfield, and Canterbury have fallen back to the level 
of mere cathedral towns. They forget that, while Teutonic Britain 
has been sinking to tho position of a simple agricultural country, 
Keltic Britain has been rising to that of a great manufacturing 
region. They forget that, while the Teuton has been staying at 
home in Kent or Suffolk, the Kelt has been pouring into London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham, invading the mines, 
the factories, or the docks, and colonising Australia, Canada, or 
California. It is this great peaceful return-tide of tho Kelt to the 
lands occupied by the Teuton, and this great overflow of tho Kelt 
into lands where the Teuton is all but unknown, U'hich really make 
our nation to-day British in a far truer sense than it is English. 
But all this naturally escapes the eyes of closet ethnologists, who 
never take into consideration any facts of life later than the reigns 
of the Tudors. 

In the first place let us look at the Kelts in England and the 
Scotch Lowlands. It is a notorious fact that the most purely 
Teutonic shires, such as Sussex and Norfolk, arc those where there 
is least movement of the indigenous population. The people increase 
but slowly, and mostly live and die on their own soil. On the 
other hand, in the most Keltic counties, as, for example, in Corn¬ 
wall, there is little increase or even a positive decrease in the stated 
population, because, in spite of the large families usually reared by 
Kelts, most of the children go elsewhere to seek their livelihood. 
While the lazy, stupid, and slow-headed Teuton, as we see him in 
tho eastern counties or the south coast, stops at home on whatever 
wages he can earn, the active, enterprising, and intelligent Kelt 
seeks in a new quarter for better employment and higher pay than 
he can obtain among his own people. I am aware that these are not 
the conventional epithets of either race, but it is well now and again 
to hear the other side of a foregone conclusion. Now London is 
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very largely recruited with servants, small shopkeepers, artisans, 
drivers, and other persons following the most useful occupations, 
from the south-western counties, the "West Wales of early history. 
The overflowing population of Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Corn¬ 
wall pours into that district which Mr. Freeman will not allow us to 
call the metropolis, in immense numbers. I have been at the 
trouble for many years to make inquiries into this subject, both in 
London itself and in the south-western counties, and though the 
question is one on which it is difficult to obtain definite statistics, I 
have no ground for doubting, from the information I have obtained, 
that fully thirty per cent, of the three millions of Londoners are 
either of West Welsh or other Keltic descent. I find, too, that 
large numbers of these people are settled in Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and the other southern watering-places and seaport 
towns. Not a few are to bo found in Bristol and in the South 
Welsh district. Altogether, West Wales is one of the most prolific 
sources of our southern urban population; while, on the other hand, 
I can find very few traces of any modern Teutonic incursion from 
other parts of England into Devonshire or Cornwall. Except a few 
in^Uds at Torquay or Weymouth, and a few well-to-do residents at 
Plymouth and Devonport, nobody has any reason for immigrating 
into this mainly agricultural tract, whoso own people arc more than 
^.sufficient to fill its not very numerous towns. The labouring class in 
the west is almost entirely native. 

Similarly, from Wales and the border counties, a great stream of 
emigration has long set in, both towards London and towards the 
manufiicturing districts, of which Birmingham and Manchester form 
the centres. In Liverpool Welshmen swarm ; but what is still 
more noticeable is the general diffusion of the Welsh nationality in 
thousands of unsuspected cases amongst all the large towns of 
England, east, west, north, and south. In many instances these 
persons have no idea of their Keltic origin, as they have often been 
Anglicized for generations, or come originally from the Border; 
but their true derivation is clearly proved by their surnames. 
Indeed, nomenclature, like language, is in this case the very best of 
evidence; for though all men with Teutonic names are not neces¬ 
sarily Teutons, yet all men with Keltic names are undoubtedly 
Kelts.’ Now all such common names as Evans, Bevan, Pariy, 
Chven, Bowen, Griffith, Griffiths, Bice, Heece, Price, Preoce, Lloyd, 
Pritchard, Hughes, Pugh, Howell, and Powell, besides such rarer ones 
as Bethell, Meredith, Vaughan, Pennant, Llewelyn, Gwyn, Wynne, 

(1) It may be objeoted tki.t in many instances such peisons will be English on. the 
mother’s side; bat as maxried daughters lose the &ther'B name while sons preserve 
this argument cuts hoth ways. Here, where our object is merdy to the com- 

' pazative amount of Keltic blood, two half Kelts may be'fairly held as the e^juivalent of 
one Kelt. 
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Morgan, Prbthero, and Maddook, are sure signs of Keltic origin. I 
have long keen in the habit of observing and noting down surnames, 
both on shops and signboards and in the ordinary intercourse of 
Kfe, and also of consulting and comparing directories or other lists 
of names. From all these I have become convinced that the Welsh 
Keltic element in our principal towns is far larger than is usually 
suspected; and I have foimd such names in abundance, even in the 
most Teutonic parts of the island. It should bo added that many other 
common patronymics, such as Bichards, Williams, Watkins, Jones, 
Davies, and Thomas, though not so uniformly Welsh as those already 
cited, afford good presumptive evidence of Keltic origin. Similarly, 
in the case of originally Cornish families, they may often bo detected 
by the munes of Vivian, Trevelyan, TrolaAvney, Thackeray, or Pen- 
gelley, as well as by most of those beginning with the traditional 
“ Tre, Pol, and Pen.” Any philologist who takes the trouble to 
watch all the names with Avhich he comes in contact will be astonished 
at the results which he will obtain. Indeed, only the student of nomen¬ 
clature can rightly appreciate the extreme complexity of our existing 
population. The London Directory shows a perfectly surprising 
number of Keltic names, cither Welsh, Scotch, or Irish; and oven 
provincial directories contain far larger proportions than would bo 
ordinarily supposed. It is hardly necessary to observe that none but 
toxmists hove yet notably invaded North Wales, and South Wales 
supplies the greater part of her industries for herself, while the 
margin of deficiency is made up by Keltic importations from 
Ireland. 

Cumbria has mainly kept the mills of Lancashire at work, and 
has helped in its northern portion to form the population of Glasgow. 
But in the West Biding of York, once a rugged and desolate moun¬ 
tain tract, a vast mass of people have collected over the rich coal 
measures. These are in part native half-caste Kelts, in part immi¬ 
grants from elsewhere. On the whole, there can be little doubt that 
Keltic blood cither predominates or at least holds half the ground 
throughout the great manufacturing tract which stretches from 
Liverpool to Leeds. I have found on inquiry many Welsh, Dorset¬ 
shire, and Devonshire hands among the operatives in a few mills'which 
I have happened to visit; but I know little of this region personally. 
The dialect at least has numerous Keltic traces. 

So much for the Cymric Kelts. And next wo come to their 
brethren, the Gaels of Scotland and Ireland. Now, it is notorious that 
Glasgow is crowded with Highlanders, and that they form a large 
element in Edinburgh, as well as in several of the southern cities. 
For many generations the Gaol has been moving southward, and he 
now shares the Lowlands with the true Englishman of the Lothians, 
and the half-caste Cymri of Strathclyde. In aU parts of England 
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wliere occupation is to be had there is a fair sprinkling of Mac- 
dona],ds,' Mackenzies, and Macdougalls, as well as of Campbells, 
Gofdons, Camerons, and Skenes. Here, again, it is necessary, for a 
fair comprehension of tho question, to keep a look-out upon the 
names in stroots or directories; and in the case of so-called Scotch¬ 
men it is essential to distinguish between the Teutonic patronymics 
of the Lothians and the true Gaelic clans of the north. But a 
careful comparison of directories, coupled with inquiries among 
gangs of workmen, will show an unsuspected Gac^c invasion, not 
only of London, but also of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
many other great towns. 

As to the Irish, we all know that they have long overflowed all 
our larger cities, and have even spread into some rural districts. 
There is a great Irish colony in Marylebone and tho Tower Hamlets, 
and others of less extent in tho oast and south of London. In Liver¬ 
pool, in Manchester, in Glasgow, they form u very considerable pro¬ 
portion of the population. The Scotch census for 1871 estimates their 
number in the principal towns of Scotland at from ton to thirty per 
cent, of the whole body of inhabitants, and since that date they have 
become powerful enough to set up Home lixde candidates in more 
than one Scotch or English borough. Wherever they find a footing 
they increase with extraordinary rapidity, and in many cases the 
mfsmoTj of their origin dies out in the second generation. 

The conclusion forced upon me by all these facts, and others like 
them observed for many years, is this: Even in tlie most Teutonic 
portion of England tho town population consists in very large part 
of Kelts, either Welsh, semi-English, Gaelic-Scotch, or Irish. The' 
census of 1871 returned the urban population in the 198 large 
towns of England at thirteen millions, as against only ten millions 
in the small towns and rural parishes. How large a proportion of 
these may be Keltic it would be rash to guess exactly without better 
data than those which we now possess; but I do not hesitate to 
say, on the e^ddence of nomenclature, that it must be quite large 
enough to turn the scale heavily in favour of the Keltic race, even 
u^ the British Isles themselves. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the Colonies. It is common to 
apeak of the “ Anglo-Saxons ” as tho great colonising race, but when 
ife look at the facts such pretensions will not for a moment hold 
water. Tt is the Kelt who colonises. Personal experience and 
observation of names enable me to say that by far the largest 
number of ^Uanadians are of Irish, Highland Scotch, Welsh,, or 
Breton extraction. Examination of directories and other lists of 
njames convinces me that the same is the case \dth Australian and 
' Kew Zealand colonists. The imperial census of 1870 gives Canada 
. nearly four millions of inhabitants, and Austmlasia two millions. 
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About two millions more may be allowed for the white inhabitants 
of our tropical dependencies and minor colonies. An overwhelming' 
proportion of all these eight millions are certainly l^eltic; so that 
«the great Anglo-Saxon race,” whose energy spreads it over every 
part of the world, may be regarded as an ingenious myth. Even in 
England itself colonists go rather from the Keltic western half than 
from tile Teutonic cast. Devonshire and Somerset are great feeders 
of Canada and Kew Zealand. 

What, then, is the final result at which wo have arrived ? A 
small body of Teutonic immigrants descended some time about the 
fifth century and onward on the eastern shore of South Britain. They 
occupied the whole coast from the Forth to the Isle of Wight, and 
spread over the country westward as far as the central dividing ridge. 
Though not quite free from admixture ivith the aborigines, even in 
this limited tract, they still remained relatively pure in this their 
stronghold, and they afterwards received a fresh Teutonic roinforco- 
ment by the Danish invasion. Westward of the central line they 
conquered and assimilated the aborigines, upon whom they imposed 
their language and laws, but whom they did not exterminate. In 
the extreme west and in Ireland the Kelts long retained their 
language and nationality undisturbed. During the Middle Ages the 
English people formed by far the most powerful body in the island; 
and even now they have imposed upon all of it their name and 
language. But since the rise of the industrial system the Kelts 
have peacefully recovered the numerical superiority. They have 
crowded into the towns and seaports, so tluit at the present day only 
the rural districts of Eastern hlngland can. claim to bo thoroughly 
Teutonic. The urban population consists for the most part of a 
mixed race. Moreover, since intennarriage is now so very frequent, 
it seems probable that almost all English families, except those of tho 
stationary agricultural class in tho east, have at least some small 
proportion of Keltic blood. In the upper classes, where numerous 
intermarriages arc universal, this proportion is, doubtless, every¬ 
where very great. Out of Britain tho Kelts have it all their, 
own way. 

It may be objected, however, by Teutonic enthusiasts, that these 
facts only show a numerical balance in favour of the conquered race. 
All 4he energy, intellect, and power, all the literature, science, and 
art, they will say, are on tho side of the “Anglo-Saxon.” Now it 
cannot be denied that, up to a comparatively late period, Teutonic 
and Anglicized Britain bore away the palm in most of these respects. 
It could hafdiy be otherwise, seeing that tho Keltic language has' 
always been »mere provincial dialect, or rather three or four pro- ' 
vincial dialects, spoken for the most part by the lower orders in 
remote regions of the^country. But it is practically impossible to 
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say liow ranch of English literature or English science is due to 
Anglicized Kelts. It is impossible to guess whether a Shakespeare 
bom in Warwickshire, a Watt bom in Strathclyde, or a Scott from 
the border clans, liad or had not a mixture of English and Keltic 
blood. In most oases, away from the east coast, we may be pretty 
sure that at least some such mixture has at some time taken place. 
Is is seldom, however, that a femiliar name, like William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Humphry Davy, Owen Jones, Colin Campbell, or Daniel 
O’Connell, bears its Keltic origin unmistakably upon its face. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that if wo look at the undoubtedly 
Keltic names we shall hnd they have each supplied of late centuries 
as largo a proportion of distinguished men in all departments of life 
as most of the Teutonic patronymics, which may or may not indicate 
Teutonic blood.^ Taking a few such names at random, and looking 
them up in a Biographical Dictionary, I find under Owen, Edward 
Owen the painter, John Owen the epigrammatist, John Owen the 
Independent, Eichard Owen the j)al{t)ontologist, Robert Owen the 
socialist, Robert Dale Owen the essayist, and William Owen the 
artist. Half-a-dozen Welsh, Scotch, and Irish names yield like 
results. Byron, Carlyle, Darwin, all bear Keltic patronymics. 
Long since, in examining official historical documents relating to 
India for a Government purpose, it struck me that our Indian 
empire {mkat quantum) had been mainly acquired and governed by 
men bearing Highland - Scotch names. A glance through our 
peerages will show how large a number of those persons who raise 
themselves to the House of Lords or to the dignity of knighthood 
by professional distinction are of Keltic extraction. And it must 
be remembered that the Anglicized and therefore undiscoverable 
Kelts always bear a heavy proportion to the obvious cases. Simi¬ 
larly, if wo take the Keltic counties, we shall find that Devonshire 
alone has given us so many distinguished men as Marlborough and 
. Albemarle amongst statesmen; Drake, Davis, Raleigh, Hawkins, 
and Grenville amongst navigators or discoverers; Sir JoshuaReynolds, 
Prout, Haydon, and Eastlake amongst artists; Hooker and Jewel 
amongst theologians; Homck, Gay, and Coleridge amongst poets; 
' and Newcomen, Bucklond, and Clifford amongst men of scienoe. 
Wherever the Kelt has a fair field and no disfavour, ho is able on 
the average to compete on a tolerable equality with his Teutonic 
compeer. In the colonics he has certainly gained the upper hand in 
(Svery case. In Canada the reins of government pass always from a 
Macdonald to a Mackenzie: in Australia they are held by a Duffy 
or an O’Shaughnessy. 

(1) At tbe period when sontames first became general, in the tbiT tApp tb n-nd four* 
teenth cmitaries, the Anglicization of West Wales, and the border counties had pro¬ 
ceed so for that many or most of the Keltic families in these districts bear or 

Asglo-Noraum names. 
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The foot is, Keltic blood has so long boon regarded as in some 
way obviously inferidr to Teutonic, that most of us are ashamed to 
aolmowledge it, even if we suspect its presence. The idle, ignorant, 
superstitious Kelt has been so 'often contrasted with the clear-headed, 
energetic, pushing Anglo-Saxon, that everybody has hastened to 
enroll himself under the victorious Anglo-Saxon banner. A great 
many people are scandalized when they learn that most British 
subjects are not Christians, but Mahommedans or Hindus; they will 
doubtless be equally scandalized when told that most true British 
people are not ** Anglo-Saxons," but Kelts. Yet in reality the Kelts 
in many parts of Britain have proved themselves just as orderly, 
industrious, and enterprising as their Teutonic fellow-coxmtrymen. 
Coal, not blood, is the true difPorcntiatuig agent. If we contrast Essex 
„ or Norfolk w’ith Cornwall, Lancashire, and South Wales, I do not see 
that the comparison tolls very forcibly in favour of tho English race. 
" Silly Suffolk ” is tho conventional phrase for the most purely 
Teutonic county in Britain. And there is no reason why that 
Keltic race, which just across the Channel has produced tho great, 
free, and noble French nation, should be incapable in the British 
Isles of producing anything better than the caricature of Ireland in 
which Tory prints are fond of indulging. Are wo quite sure that 
geographical position and English misrule have not done more than 
Keltic blood to produce the unfortunate condition of the Irish 
peasantry at tho present day ? An Advocatus Biaboli and apologist of 
Flogging Fitzgerald may be ready to use every argument, down to tho 
argumentum baculinum against tho wretched Kelt, but good Liberals 
like Mr, . Freeman should not, even by implication, countenance such 
national injustice. 

A fair recognition of the strength of the Keltic element,in England 
itself—an element which, as I believe, has done much to differentiate, 
our national character from that of the slow and ponderous con¬ 
tinental Teutons—may help to break down this xmhappy prejudice 
of race. I. teust, thereforo, that I may succeed in giving the pen¬ 
dulum some small impulse, which, even if it a little overshoots the 
mark, may yet hel^ in bringing tho sec-saw of opinion one degree 
neaier to the equilibrium of truth. And we may sum up the result 
here indicated in a single sentence: though the British nation of tho 
present day is wholly Teutonic in form, it is largely and even pre¬ 
ponderantly Keltic in matter. 


Gbamt Allen. " 
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Tiie readers who would concern themselves much about the political 
economy of a foreign country in order simply to know what 
doctrines on the subject are taught in its text-books and colleges are 
probably few. But when the inquiry is found to include one into 
the influence of physical geography, history, institutions, moral and 
religious ideas on] economic theory, the curiosity of a class may be 
excited whoso interest in the controversies of economists on their own 
account is but faint. A wider claim to attention will be established 
shoidd it appear that wo are engaged in the study not merely of a 
chapter in the intdiectual history of the United States, but of one 
which elucidates some of the causes determining the directions of 
the mental energies of nations, their success or failure in various 
branches of culture, and their fundamental ideas and methods in 
philosophy. The investigation may likewise help to verify some 
doctrines generally accepted in England as economic laws, and to 
ascertain how far they possess the universality or independence of 
time and place usually attributed to them, or need to be conditioned 
and qualified, if not abandoned. 

America—as for shortness we may sometimes call the United 
States, though Canada and South America are not included in the 
present inquiry—^is the country above all others to which we might 
naturally look for original and considerable contributions to the 
science of wealth through the inductive study of new facts. The 
diversity of some of the economic plicnomena of this new world from 
those of the old; the unparalleled rapidity of its material progress, 
and the novel conditions, physical and political, under which it has 
taken place; the freedom from the limitations by which the popu¬ 
lations of European countries are restricted; the absence of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and the military element, and of the peculiar 
direction which they give to production and distribution; seem to 
open a most promising field of observation. Nor would it seem 
unreasonable to expect that in a country the most important part 
of whose economic development has taken place within living 
memory, some important discoveries might have been reached with 
respect to the laws of social evolution tmder which this gigantic 
growth has been attained. It will presently be seen that American 
political economy does really exhibit some distinctive features closely 
connected with the physical character of the region in which it has 
token shape, and witti the diversity of the material condition of its 
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population from that of any society of the Old World. Yet in 
America itself, if we except a recent Californian writer, whose claims 
will be examined, none but the disciples of Mr. Carey would protend 
that any considerable discoveries have been made in relation to the 
natural laws of the production and distribution of wealth, or that any 
great addition has been made to the stock of economic knowledge. 
With exceptions and qualifications that will be pointed out, 
American political economy is in the main an importation from 
Europe, not an original development; it has made but slight 
inductive study of surrounding phenomena, and follows, for the 
most part, the method of deduction from general assumptions; it 
has hardly attempted to investigate the laws of evolution of which 
the present economic structure and state of American society are 
the outcome. In 1876 the North American Rcrietc celebrated the 
centenary of the Declaration of Independence by a number of 
excellent essays on the progress of the American mind during the 
century in several directions. In one of tliesc, on “Economic 
Science in America, 1776—1876,” Mr. C. F. Dunbar, now Professor 
of Political Economy in Harvard College, while admitting the value 
of some dissertations on special subjects, summed up the history of 
American political economy for a hundred years in the sentence 
that “ the United States had done nothing towards developing the 
theory of political economy, notwithstanding their vast and imme¬ 
diate interest in its practical application.” The qualities displayed 
in Mr. Dunbar’s own essay afford an indication that, if his country 
‘ has done little for the advancement of his branch of philosophy, it 
has not been for want of intellectual power, and tlio works of several 
of his countrymen in the same field support the conclusion. It is 
W'orth notice that practical jurisprudence has long engaged the 
American intellect with success. Even Franklin seems never to 
have mastered the elements of economic science; but before the 
Declaration of Independence, Edmund Burke had noticed the bent 
of the colonists’ mind towards the study of law. “ In no country 
in the world,” he said in 1775, “ is the law so general a study. All 
who read—and most do read—endeavour to obtain a smattering in 
that science.” Mr. John Stuart MiU, happening to be asked in 
conversation by the present writer how he accounted for the Greeks 
doing nothing in jurisprudence when the Homans did so much, 
answered that “ the question always to bo asked was how a people 
came to do anything P Their doing nothing was easily accounted 
for.” Like everything Mr. Mill said, the remark was sagacious and 
instructive. Vie inertm, routine, the obstacles within and without 
every man to original intellectual efforts and to their success, 
account for much being loft undone, even Iby nations possessed of 
the highest factilties. Yet, in reference to the slight progress of 
political economy in America, at least down to the last fifteen years, 
VOL. XXVIII. N.s. L L 
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we stall do well not to rest satisfied with the explanation that no 
explanation is needed. 

Mr. Perry, in a chapter in his Eknients of Political Economy, on 
tho history of the science, speaks of the circumstances of the United 
States as haTing been favourable from the beginning to the cultiva¬ 
tion of economic studies, alludiug to tho resistance to restrictions on 
trade in wliich tho Uevolution began, the various experiments in 
currency, tho discussions excited by tariff after tariff, and the 
attention directed to the new gold mines. Yet the reader will, we 
beHeve, incline to tho opposite conclusion, that, down at least to the 
close of the war between the Northern and Southern States, the 
circumstances of tho country were unfavourable to tho cultivation of 
economic science. The most conspicuous of tho causes that have 
withdrawn the American mind from it may be classed under tho 
head of physical geography, including tho natural resources of the 
continent, its facilities for internal commerce and migration, and its 
separation, on the other hand, by two oceans from some of tho 
gravest troubles of the Old World. “ Give me,” said Cousin in his 
Lectures on the History of Modem Philosophy, “the map of a 
country, its configuration, its climate, its waters, its winds, its 
natural productions, its botany^, its zoology, all its physical 
geography, and I pledge myself to toll you what will bo the man of 
that country, and what place that country will occupy in history.” 
Had M, Cousin been given only the map and physical geography of 
North America, it might have puzzlal him to say what would be the 
man of that continent—^whether a lied Indian or a Yankee, as the 
red man pronounced tho French name of tho Englishman; and what 
place that continent would occupy in history—whether a place such 
as it occupied before the age of Columbus, or such as it occupies 
now. Yet the element on which M. Cousin laid excessive rhetorical 
emphasis has in reality acted with a potency needing no exaggera¬ 
tion. An English writer as prone to sweeping generalisation as 
M. Cousin, has referred to America in illustration of a distinction 
between Europe as the quarter of the globe in which man is 
stronger than nature, and the other quarters in which man is over¬ 
powered and reduced to insignificance by the forces of the external 
world, Mr. Buckle seems, however, to have had in view only the 
tropical regions of the New World, where nature, doubtless, is more 
exuberant, and man less energetic and enterprising, than in its 
temperate zone. In the latter, man’s environment has exercised an 
influence of the highest importance in relation to the inquiry before 
us; but it has done so, not by overpowering and crushing but by 
stimulating and developing his energies. It has not, however, 
exercised his faculties'equally in all directions. One of the con¬ 
ditions 'governing throughout the world tho occupation and con- 
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quests of the human intellect, is that the greater part of the mental 
power of every people is engaged in the practical business of life, 
and only a small surplus is anywhere available for the cultivation of 
science and letters. But two opposite kinds of physical environ¬ 
ment tend to restrict, in more than an ordinary degree, the higher 
ranges* of intellectual development. Extraordinary affluence and 
extraordinary barrenness of natural resources have one and the same 
tendency to absorb in the jnirsuit of materhil welfare the energies of 
a community. In Lapland and Greenland man’s whole strength has 
been engrossed in supplying his first animfil wants. In the United 
States his activity has been prodigious and many-sided, yet the 
stock of intellectual power available for achievements of a high order 
has been small. Production, accumulation, exchange, and con¬ 
sumption have gone on upon the grandest scale, but they have 
engaged philosophical observation upon a comparatively insignificant 
scale. 

M. de Tocqueville, in his inquiry into the movement of American 
intellect, observes that he regards the people of the United States as 
the part of the English people charged with the mission of sub¬ 
duing a new world, while tho rest of the nation, possessing more 
leisure and less occupied with the material cares of life, is able to 
devote itself to thought and the development of tho spiritual life of 
humanity. Tho observation is applicable to political economy in 
common with other branches of scientific and literary culture ; but 
there are circumstances that have had a special tendency to i*eprcss 
intellectual effort and originality in the direction of economic 
inquiry. Tho very causes that were adverted to at tho outset us 
opening a new field for tho economist to explore, have not only 
tended, in fact, to turn the national mind in other directions, and 
absorbed it in the actual acquisition of wealth instead of theorising 
about it, but have prevented the conditions which in Europe chiefly 
contributed to fasten attention on economic subjects from arising. 
The problems relating to wealth that have most urgently demanded 
solution in the Old World have either never emerged or have 
assumed comparatively little importance in America down to recent 
years. Without sickness, woimds, and pain, there would have been 
no physiology, pathology, or science of medicine. It was the dis¬ 
tressed condition of Europe in the last century tliat gave birth to its 
economic philosophy. Quesnay’s motto was, Pauvres pat/Hans, pauvre 
royaume ; pamre roymme, pauvre rot. Adam Smith wrote in a better 
governed and more prosperous kingdom, and after a generation of 
unusual plenty, ydt his inquiry into the causes of the wealth of 
nations arose out of their general poverty throughout history and in 
his own time. The fact that the majority of the population of the 
whole world stood always on the verge of destitution, produced the 

L L 2 
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doctrines of Maltlius. The free trade controversy in England grew 
out of dear bread, depressed trade, low wages, and low profits ; and 
it gave poHtioal economy most of its importance in English estima¬ 
tion during the last generation. Had Great Britain been as large, 
as fertile, and as underpeopled as the United States, Mr. Mill might 
have made a fortune in a counting-liouso instead of a reputation as a 
political economist. America owes, doubtless in part to its institu¬ 
tions, its exemption from the necessity of attempting a solution of 
the chief economic problems that have occupied philosophers in 
Europe. The great writer on American democracy, however, seems 
to go too far in attributing mainly to it the passion for material 
welfare and the eagerness and enterprise with which riches are 
sought in the United States.^ 

In the most democratic cantons of Switzerland, life has been for 
centuries calm and tranquil enough. It is to the immense prizes 
that nature offers rather than to the equality of the conditions 
of the race, that the ardour of the competitors in the United States 
is to be ascribed. If democratic institutions be compared with 
monarchic or aristocratic, abundant proof will, it is time, be found 
of the superior tendency of the first to diffuse material prosperity 
throughout the mass of the people. Switzerland is, in all its 
physical conditions, the antitliesis to America; nature has done 
almost nothing for its inhabitants beyond the immense service, 
indeed, of interposing barriers between them and the armies of 
emperors and kings; no road in it leads to great fortimes. Yet, 
were the conditions of all the countries of Europe as prosperous as 
that of Switzerland, it may well be that a science of political 
economy would never have arisen, because no urgent economic pro¬ 
blems would have pressed for solution. Switzerland, however, has 
provided only for its own people. The grand achievement of 
America is to have provided for all comers, and to have not oidy 
rescued from destitution no small part of the population of Europe, 
but placed them in such affluence that they can endure tariffs which 
make them buy the produce of their old countrymen at twice its 
natural cost. This, however, is an achievement not of political in¬ 
stitutions but of nature. The maintenance of the American polity 
with its equality is, moreover, in a great measure due to physical 
causes. The ocean has kept it aloof from the wars of the Old 
World, and the configuration of the continent has maintained a 
sinlfle government. Had it been broken up into rival states by 
deserts and mountain chains, instead of being united by rich plains 
and noble rivers, it might have been a battle-field. Thrones and 
military and aristocratic orders might have been founded; a Latin 
empire in Mexico would certainly haYe arisen; national debts, war 
(l) Do TocqittTillo, De la Democratie en Amirique, iii. 208-11. 
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taxes, and impoverisliinent would have followed. That the emergence 
of these phonoipena would have given a stimulus to economic inquiry 
we have proof, not only in European history, but in the awakening 
of the American mind itself to the study of political economy since 
the Civil War, with the burdens and difficulties it entailed. 

The* inhabitants of the jSTow World have boon the more disposed 
to leave the production of science and literature to the old, that they 
get their fmits at less than their cost of production by importation; 
and the absence of a law of international copyright has in turn been 
the more unfavourable to American authorship that the rate of 
remuneration in other occupations has been so high. The Penn¬ 
sylvanian manufacturer complains that ho cannot compete with the 
cheap labour of England, though freight is added to the prime cost 
of every pound of English produce imported; yet ho is content that 
the American author should compete w'ith English books for which 
neither producer nor carrier has been paid. A single copy of Mill’s 
Principles of Political Economy or Bastiat’s Harmonies Economiques is 
all the American publisher need buy. No wonder if American 
economists should be content to take their political economy for the 
most part ready made from Mill and Bastiat. 

It would, nevertheless, bo an erroneous conclusion that Araorican 
political economy has no peculiar features, or that little is to 
bo learned from its study. Besides the perspicuity w’ith which 
its doctrines are set forth, and the novel illustrations and instances 
which it affiords, it has striking and distinctive characteristics, an 
examination of the nature and causes of w'hich cannot fail to instruct 
the English economist. The reader will find in their consideration 
fresh evidence of the influence, among other conditions, of the 
physical geography of a country on its philosophy. 

American economists have, in the first place, been nearly unani¬ 
mous in rejecting, or, at least, setting aside as practically unimportant, 
the Malthusian doctrine of a tendency of population to outstrip the 
means of subsistence. It is controverted or ignored in all American 
treatises on the general principles of economics. It is repudiated 
alike by protectionists and freetraders — by Carey, Thompson, 
Peshino Smith, and Bowen,^ the authors of the chief systematic 
works on the science which advocate protection, and by Amasa 
Walker and Perry, the writers of the chief text-books in which tho 
freedom of international trade is supported. Mr. Henry George, 
the propoxmder of a new theory of the distribution of wealth, and of 
the causes of poverty, is as zealous in antagonism to it as the writers 
of American schools, from whom he differs on other funddmental 

(1) Mr. Bowoa is in eiTorinanerting,m a recent article in the North American Seview 
on “ Malthasianism, Darwinism, and Pessimism,” that for the last thirty years Englis 
economists have abandoned tho Malthusian theory. 
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points. The immense resources of the North American continent; 
the extent of uncultiTated land of the highest fertility; the constant 
movement of agriculture to richer instead of to poorer soils, while 
the cost of production is further diminished by invention; the 
actual need of a faster increase of population than the country itself 
yields; the rapid improvement in the condition of, a perpetual influx 
of emigrants—^are enough to account for general scepticism or indif¬ 
ference with respect to the doctrine of Malthus. A comparison of 
his chapter on the checks to population in France, with its actual 
movement since his time, shows, indeed, that ho much underesti¬ 
mated the force of the preventive check there under institutions con¬ 
ducive to providence; and among the American-born citizens of the 
United States this check is even stronger than in France. It must 
be allowed to detract not a little from the practical worth and lasting 
fame of his doctrines, that Malthus should have shown so little insight 
into the power of institutions to foster either improvidence or pru¬ 
dence, as to speak of tliem as in reality light and superficial in 
comparison with those deeper-seated causes of evil which result 
from the laws of nature and the passions of majikind. Nevertheless, 
his fundamental position remains unshaken, that, given the fecundity 
or power of increase of mankind, or the “ potential rate,” as it has 
been called, of population, which he assumed, the numbers of any 
nation must, miless restricted by either preventive or positive chocks, 
soon exceed the means of subsistence. If the “ potential rate ” of 
human increase everywhere and always accords with his assumption 
that it tends to double in every twenty-five years, the necessity for 
either positive or preventive restraints to keep population within 
the limits of subsistence is incontrovertible. Both in America 
and in England, the antagonists to Malthus misapprehend the 
doctrine they combat, when they point to an actual increase of wealth 
as well as of population oven in old countries. 

In neither England nor France has population advanced at the 
assumed “ potential rate; ” it has everywhere been restrained by 
preventive or positive checks or by both. But the question follows. 
Is the potential rate always and everywhere what Maliixus supposed ? 
Does it really remain constant, as he assumed ? 

Mr. Amasa Walker has adduced the following statistics of the 
proportion of births among American-born and immigrant inha¬ 
bitants of the State of Massachusets, merely witii the view of proving 
the strength of the preventive check in a highly civilised and pros¬ 
perous community, but they suggest something more:— 

Native population. 970,952 

Foreign „ .. . . . 260,114 

Number of births in native population , . . 16,672 
„ „ foreign „ ... 16,138 
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The number of births in the native population, as he observes, to 
be in proportion to the foreign, should have boon 60,289, or nearly 
four times the actual number. “ The grand cause for this remark¬ 
able difference,” according to Mr. Walker, “ is to bo found in the 
fact that the foreign population arc far less influenced by prudential 
considerations and social restraint.” They, therefore, enter the 
marriage state with leas regard to their ability to support a family 
respectably. “ On the other hand, the resistance to marriage from 
a more costly style of living is constantly increasing with the native 
population, among whom the standard of family expenditure rises 
rapidly udth the finer culture, the more elegant arts, and the greater 
social vivacity of each new year.” ^ In support of this view the 
author adds statistics showing that the number of marriages in pro¬ 
portion to population is twice as groat among the immigrant as 
among the American-born inhabitants of Massacliusctts. Hut the 
proportion of births has been seen to be not twice only but four 
times as great. Such a decline of births seems to indicate something 
more than an increased force of the prudential check since Franklin 
said, Marriages in America arc more general and more generally 
early than in Europe, and if in Europe they have but four births to 
a marriage, we may hero reckon eight.” Mr. Walker himself suggests 
that one cause of the difference is that “ the foreign population is 
engaged somewhat less than the native at indoor and sedentary 
employments, and in so far are likely to bo more vigorous.” ^ He 
furnishes statistics too which prove tliat the mortality is coiisiderably 
greater, and the longevity less, among the American-horn than 
among tho foreign inhabitants. When to this wo add the vastly 
greater proportion of diseases of the digestive organs in the United 
States than in Great Britain,•’* the prcmalurc fading of American 
women, and what dentists report of tho frailty of American teeth, 
the conclusion soeins inevitable that a decline in vigour and fecundity 
is one of tho causes of tho small families of Amorican-born citizens, 
and that the “ potential rate ” of population is not constant, as 
Malthus supposed. That climate is not the cause, appears from 
Franklin's statement quoted above. The climate of Lower Canada 
is healthier than that of Massacbiisctts, but not nufficiently so to 
account for the difference in the number of children to a marriage. 
“ Kous sommes torribles pour les enfants,” said a French Canadian 
to Mr. Johnston, adding that from eight to sixteen are the usual 
number of the farmers* families, and naming women who had five- 
and-twenty children, and threatened le vingt-sisei^me pour U prttre^ 

The slow growth of the native population of tho Eastern States of 

(1) Tht Scimee of Wealth. By Amasa Walkor. 7th ed., p. 463. (2) Ib. 

(3) Jfotet on North American Ayrieulture, Eeonomknl and Social. By Janies F. W. 
Johnston, ii. 396. (4) Ib., i. 346. 
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America seems to lend probability to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine, 
that the increased cost in nervous structure and function attending- 
thc keener struggle for life as human society advances, entails a 
diminution in fecundity. And whoever studies Mr. Spencer’s argu¬ 
ments, along with facts which may be learned from English phy- 
ricians, surgeons, and dentists, will find ground for surmising that 
new elements and conditions which Malthus could not foresee have 
begun to afiect the population of Europe itself. A question, indeed, 
arises whether Mr. Spencer’s view of the matter is not of too optimist 
a colour; and whether the hurry and anxiety of modem life do 
not cause more than a mero change in the direction and use of 
nervous power, and bring with them a decline in physical vigour 
that takes many painful and distressing forms, and is, in truth, a 
degeneracy of the race. However this may be, there is much to 
justify a doubt that Lord Macaula 3 ^s prediction will ever bo fulfilled; 
or that American economists will ever bo driven to give the titieory 
of Malthus a prominent place in their treatises. 

A second marked feature of American political economy is the 
conspicuousness of a theological element. Mr. Buckle affirmed that 
in England political philosophy was finally separated from theology 
before the end of the eighteenth century; and Dr. Boschcr speaks 
of German political economy as having disengaged itself from reli¬ 
gion and become an independent science a century earlier. Neither 
proposition is strictly accurate; but neither German nor English 
writers on the science have incorporated theology with it as American 
economists have habitually done. The assumption of an invisible 
hand directing to the general good the efforts of individuals seeking 
their OUT! gain, appears only in a single passage of the Wealth of 
Nations, and Adam Smith’s economic philosophy could stand without it. 
He never used his conception of the character and designs of the Deity 
as a premiss from which to deduce conclusions or.laws. Archbishop 
Whately is the only modem English writer of eminence who has 
imported theological conceptions into economic discussions ; ,he was 
a digressive writer, and his introduction of theology is clearly a 
digression. Of Continental economists, Basti{it is the one in whom 
the religious element is most prominent, but with him, too, it comes 
in as an inference, not as a major premiss. The harmony of the 
economic interests of mankind is not deduced from the beneficence 
of the Euler of the Universe, but inferred from economic facts, and 
applied ;|o confirm the belief in such a ruler. In American treatises, 
on the other hand, theology becomes the backbone of economio 
sricnce. Assumptions respecting the divine will and derigns are 
employed by both protectionists and free-traders in support of their 
theories. The Malthusian theory is controverted as atheistic in 
tendency, and contrary to the commandment to replenish .the earth. 
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Mr. Perry announces at tlie beginning of his Elements of Political 
Economy^ which has reached a fourteenth edition, that one of his 
main purposes is an examination of the providential arrangements, 
physical and social, by which it appears that exchanges were designed 
by God for the welfare of men.” Ho bases his theory of value and 
rent oA the proposition that God is a giver and not a seller,” and 
that “ value has its origin not in what God has done, but in what 
man has done.” Children used to have a way of classing books as 
“ Sunday ” or “ week-day books ” by looking over the leaves for 
sacred names. According to this criterion several American treatises 
on political economy would be set apart as Sunday books. See, for 
instance, Mr. Perry’s Elements of Political Economy, pp. 2, 63—6, 
131, 238—41; and his Introduction to Political Economy, pp. 29, 
73—5,152, 203. 

One cause of this characteristic is the religious origin of the chief 
American colonies, and the traditional influence of theological tenets 
over American thought on which M. de Tocquoville lays stress.* 
The chief American colleges in the Eastern States wore, moreover, 
fotmded for sectarian purposes, and their original design still exor¬ 
cises a considerable though a declining influence over their systems 
of instruction and philosophy. At Yale College an attempt was 
made last year to stop the Professor of Social Science, Mr. W. G. 
Sumner, whose name is honourably known in this country as well as 
in his own, from making uso of Herbert Spencer’s w’orks, and the 
matter is not yet settled. Down to recent time, also, tho lecturers 
on political economy in American colleges were for the most part, 
as many of them still are, ministers of religion. This circum¬ 
stance is itself connected with a more general cause. For political 
philosophy has been left to a theological class, who have worked their 
professional ideas into it, because the laity were engaged in more 
lucrative pursuits. Again, the prosperity of the American people, 
and the bountiful aid which human efibrt receives from nature,’ aro 
more in harmony than the general condition of European society 
with assumptions of benefleent design in the arrangements of the 
economic world. Sentiment has undergone a great change in 
modern times in relation to this point. In tho Middle Ages pain, 
privation, and poverty were regarded as pleasing to God, and [the 
idea lingered long afterwards. Lord Bacon speaks of times of peace 
and prosperity as inclining to atheism, “ For troubles and adver¬ 
sities do more bow men’s minds to religion.” The feelings of our 
own day are becoming more and more adverse to such a conception. 
Mr. Mill’s essays on religion leave little room for doubt that had all 
mankind been as happily circumstanced as the people of the United 
States, he would have been a confirmed theist. An example of the 

(1) D$ la Demoeratie m Ameriqw, Hi. 10.—11. 
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mixture of national pride in the prosperity of the United States 
with thankfulness to heaven on the part of its citizens that they are 
not as other men are, appears in the Secretary of State’s letter 
accompanying the reports of the United States consuls, in 1879, on 
the “State of Labour in Europe:” **No American labourer or 
capitalist,” says Mr. Evarts, “can read their reports without a 
feeling of the utmost commiseration for the toiling millions of 
Europe, and heartfelt pride in and appreciation of the blessings 
which heaven has vouchsafed to the people of the United States.” 

A third characteristic of American political economy is the 
absence of long chains of deduction, such as English economists 
have affected, from the assumption that competition equalises the 
wages of labourers and the profits of capitalists in different occu¬ 
pations and localities throughout a country. A prion one might 
naturally have anticipated, from the mobility of labour and capital 
in the United States, that the doctrine of the dependence of prices 
on cost of production, by reason of the equality of the gains of 
equal efforts and sacrifice, would have been pushed to its farthest 
point there. It has been, on the contrary, rejected by some American 
economists, ignored by others, or greatly qualified, and by none 
made the foundation of a great superstructure of theory; and two 
causes seem to have contributed to this. First, the rapid invention 
and change in the processes of American industry; for only in a 
stationary condition of the industrial arts could the value of com¬ 
modities really depend on their onginal cost. Secondly, the fluctua¬ 
tion in prices, and the palpable deviation from first cost, resulting 
from speculation, the manipulation of dealers, and the local variations 
of demand and supply within the vast area over which American 
business is carried on. “ The extraordinary fluctuations of the 
grain and flour market in this country,” says Mr. Bowen {Amcncan 
PoUiical Economy, p. 212), “ are so great as to put all calculations at 
defiance, and to make the gains of dealers nearly as uncertain as a 
lottery.” And Messrs. Bead and Bell observe in their recent report, 
“ When we quitted America wheat was l|d. per bushel cheaper at 
Liverpool than New York; and wheat of the same quality was 
" worth almost as much at Chicago, 900 miles from the seaboarA” 

A fourth distinguishing feature of the development of ])oliticai 
economy in the United States is the systematic teaching of pro¬ 
tectionism in colleges and text-books as a scientific doctrine. In the 
United' Kingdom only a single professor of the science—the late 
Isaac Butt, who for a time held the chair of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin—has shown any leaning towards protection. 
Ill Germany Dr. Schmoller, Professor in the University of Strasburg, 
supports the present protective tariff, and has some followers. But no 
regular text-bdok of the principles of political economy, advocating 
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protection, so far as the present writer is aware, has been published 
in any country in Europe. In the United States, on the other 
hand, protection is set forth in formal economic text-books—^for 
example, the treatises of Carey, Thompson, Peshine Smith, Bowen, 
Sturtevant, and Wilson—and taught by the professors of several 
colleges. Mr. Perry, though himself a zealous advocate of the 
freedom of trade, in his Elements of Political Ecommy describes 
American economists as falling for the most part into two groups: 
“ First, those modelled mainly after the ideas of Adam Smith; and, 
secondly, those modelled mainly after the ideas of Henry 0. Carey; ” 
thus recognising the system of Carey and his followers as that of a 
school of economists. No supporter of free trade, indeed, could be 
appointed to a chair, or get a class of students, in Pennsylvania. 
In the other coUeges the lecturers in political economy are generally 
on the side of free trade, yet notable exceptions may be found. In 
Harvard College Mr. Bowen^s chair included economics when his 
American Political Economy was published, in 1870. The chair has 
since been divided, it has been said, in consequence of Mr. Bowen’s 
strong protectionist bias; but his successor in respect of economic func¬ 
tions, Mr, C. Dunbar,[i8 reported to be a mild protectionist, though no 
indication of this appears in the essay above referred to, but only an 
objection to sudden and violent alterations in tariffs. At Cornell 
University Dr. Wilson, who lectures on economic science, has pub¬ 
lished a manual which shows him to be a protectionist. The late 
president of Illinois College, the Rev. Julian Sturtevant, likewise 
published a treatise on economics advocating protection. Physical 
and political conditions have combined in America to evoke a de¬ 
velopment of protectionist doctrine. The chief obstacle the manu¬ 
facturer there has had to combat in competing with England, has 
been the superiority of his own country in some of the natural 
elements of wealth—^land and its products, cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
and the precious metals—creating a scale of wages much above the 
English rate, and raising the cost of production in industries in 
which the natural advantages are not so great. The best economy, 
of course, would have been for American capital to confine itself to 
the fields in which it had superior productiveness, awaiting a rise 
of wages and in the cost of coal-mining in England for competition 
in others. But in some States, Pennsylvania especially, there were 
rich coal-beds and iron ores; and the owners of these and the 
capitalists at their side were naturally impatient for an earlier 
harvest, in reaping which, moreover, they could not, like the 
En gli sh protectionists, be charged with taxing the food of the 
labourer. The antagonistic feeling towards England of a large 
section of the R^ublican party concurred to favour protection. But 
instead of taking sulk at political economy and turning his back on 
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it, as the English protectionist did, the shrewder American sought a 
political economy on his own side, advocating a development of all 
the national resources; and authors and lecturers were soon forth¬ 
coming to supply tho demand for economic science of this sort. 

The professors of political economy in the United States, else¬ 
where than in Pennsylvania, are, however, for the most part on the 
side of free trade. And when it is home in mind that each of the 
thirty-six States in the Union has from one to five or six universities 
or colleges—“university” in the United States moans no more 
than college, and is only regarded as a somewhat finer name—and 
that there are 287 such universities or colleges, the importance of a 
decisive predominance of free trade doctrine in academic lectures and 
instruction is undeniable. Its significance ought not, however, to 
bo overrated. Even in England it was not philosophers and pro¬ 
fessors, but manufacturers and politicians, who carried free trade; 
in America tho manufacturers and most energetic politicians are 
against it, and can point to a so-called national system of political 
economy on their side, while ,the opposite system labours under the 
suspicions attaching to a foreign origin. 

Economic theories and systems may bo regarded in several 
different lights: (1) in reference to their causes, as the products of 
particular social, political, and physical conditions of thought; (2) 
in reference to their truth or error; (3) as factors in the formation 
of public opinion and policy. It is chiefly from the first of these 
points of view that American political economy has been considered 
in this essay; but the other aspects of the subject ought not to bo 
altogether overlooked. The chief different schools of economic 
doctrine in the United States accordingly call for some notice. On 
the side of free trade are two schools, of whoso leading principles 
respectively the late Amasa Walker’s Science of Wealth, now in its 
seventh edition, and Mr. Perry’s Elements of Political Economy and 
Introduction to Political Economy may be said to contain the best 
expositions. Mr. Walker’s treatise fully deserves its popularity and 
circulation, but is so nearly in accordance with the views of the 
majority of English economists, unless with respect to population, 
as to need no special description. Mr. Perry, on the other hand 
(Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College, 
Massachusetts), claims to belong to a newer school, of which Bastiat 
is the chief light. The lines of his system seem, by Mr. Perry’s 
own account, to have been somewhat hastily traced in his mind. The 
study of Bastiat's JIarmonm Economiques had, he says, been recom¬ 
mended to him ; “ I had scarcely read a dozen pages in that remark¬ 
able book,” he adds, “ when, closing it, and giving myself to an 
hour^s reflection, the field of political economy in all its outlmes 
and landmarks lay before my mind, just as k does to-day. From 
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that hour political economy has been to me a new science.” That 
the with which a conception is entertained gives evidence 

of its truth, is a proposition for which tho maxim of an illustrious 
philosopher might be cited; “Credidi me,” said Descartes, “pro 
regula generali sumere posse omne id quod valde dilucide et 
distincte concipiebam verum esse.” Modern logic, nevertheless, 
rejects the presumption, mid, as Mr. Mill has observed, no one can 
have examined the sources of fallacious thought without becoming 
deeply conscious that a nice coherence and concatenation of our 
ideas are apt to pass off with us for evidence of their truth. Political 
economy, in Mr. Perry^s view, is simply a science of value, and 
value is never the result of natural agencies apart from human effort 
and service, because God’s gifts are gratuitous. Bent, accordingly, 
is a pa^mient, not for tho use of a natural agent, but for a service 
rendered by tho owner to the cultivator. To the obvious objection 
that land varies in value from natural causes, Mr. Perry replies that 
“A high degree of natural fertility has been scattered with so 
bountiful a hand, and lands naturally less fertile have such com¬ 
parative advantages of another sort, that under a broad view the 
degree of original fertility becomes a common factor cancelled in 
price.” In other words, land has everywhere some natural advan¬ 
tage or other of fertility, situation, aspect, climatq, w'ater-power, 
mineral wealth, &c., so that there is a general equality in respect of 
natural gifts, and land rent is never the price of their monopoly. 
Mr. Perry has visited the British Islands, and might have learned 
that even within their narrow compass the gifts of nature are most un¬ 
equally distributed, and that the barren mountains of Donegal or the 
Shetland rocks have “ no compensating advantage of another sort ” 
to redress the balance. 

A chain of filiation connects Mr. Perry’s system with one w’hich, 
on the question of free trade, is fundamentally opposed to it; for 
Mr. Perry’s doctrines are derived directly from Bostiat; and Carey, 
not without reason, claimed that Bastiat owed to him his leading 
ideas respecting the harmony of economic interests, the value of 
land, and the economic results of the growth of populations and 
civilisation. Carey himself owed not a little to Herbert Spencer, 
though he strangely metamorphosed some of the conceptions he 
drew from that great thinker’s philosophy. A personal element, 
however, combined to mould Carey’s economic ideas. Throughout 
the history of political economy, indeed, the personal history, educa¬ 
tion, and character of particular writers has borne no small part in 
its developments and forms.^ Dr. William Elder, one of Carey’s 
most zealous supporters, remarks that, besides being a philosopher, 

(1) For instances in tho oases of Adam Smith, Quesnay, Goumay, and J. S. BHll, see 
the present vritor*8_£tBa;8 and Moral J*hilomphj, pp. 157—8, 160, 245>-6. 
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he was an American and a patriot, and that his passionate hostility 
to,the British system of foreign trade, and to the subsidiary British 
system of political economy, takes something of the temper and 
'tone of national prejudice.^ Dr. Elder adds: “His father was an 
Irish patriot and a political exile from the land of his birth. Some¬ 
thing hereditary may be detected running with much of the pristine 
force of blood through the life and character of his son.” * 

The main doctrine of Carey is that under a proper national 
economy all the productive powers of a country and its people are 
harmoniously developed, and continual progress is achiev^ both in 
every branch of production and in the equity of distribution. An 
industrial nation contains three great fundamental classes, the agri¬ 
cultural; the manufacturing, and the commercial. All three should 
be developed and exist in equilibrium. In a rude state of the social 
organism there is no difEerentiation of functions; every man is 
warrior, hunter, fisher, builder, and carpenter. In an advanced and 
harmoniously developed society all the leading industries are carried 
on by distinct classes, dependent on each other. ITp to this point 
the advocato of free trade, looking on civilised society as embracing 
all civilised nations, might concur in the doctrine. The point of 
separation is that Carey regarded each nation as a distinct social 
organism, contmning the appointed natural means of indepondont 
development. “ No one,” says the chief living expositor of Carey^s 
ideas (Mr. Eobert Ellis Thompson, Professor of Social Science in the 
University of Philadelphia, and editor of the Penn Monthly)^ “who 
believes in the continual government of the world by Divine Will, 
oan doubt that nations exist in consequence of that will. * He fixeth 
the bounds of the nation.’ Each state, like each man, has a vocation. 
Every nation is a chosen people. It has a peculiar part to play in 
the moral order of the world.” Unless in the sense that whatever is, is 
right, and exists by divine ordinance—^in which case Carey’s followers 
must concede that free trade itself may be a divine institution-—it 
can hardly be maintained that the boundaries of nations have been 
providentially ordained. A witty countryman of Professor Thompson 
has “guessed” that “if ever the lion lies down with the lamb, it 
will be with the lamb inside ; ’* and such is in reality the manner in 
which bounds of the nations have for the most part been settled. 
They have swallowed up their weaker neighbours. History, too, is 
one long contradiction of the fixity of national boundaries. The 
limi ts of no great civilised empire, the United States not excited, 

(1) Memoir ofMenry C. Caroy. By 'William Bld«, Philadolpliia, 1880, p.p. 30—1. 

(2) Ib. Of liei foiTOur of C-'xey’B utterances, Dr. Elder says: “ He sometimes 

Ikis deiiverances with expletives and epithets somethii^ ont of fashion in 
society." An English writer who visited him, after favonrahly describing him on the 
wltole to the writer of this essay, added: ** He is a man of plain speech, and swears 
.like a bargeman whenever MQl's name is mentioiied.*’ 
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are what they were the year before the Wealth of Nations was pub¬ 
lished and American Imdependenoe declared. How, then, can every 
State contain within confines which are frequently change! the 
providential” conditions of independent economic existence? 
Carey argues further that great waste in carriage is saved by bringing 
the fanp and the factory into close proximity to each other, and that 
a return is thereby made to the soil, which is thus not robbed of its 
constituents as it is by the exportation of its produce. But in the 
United States the chief iron and coal mines and factories are at one 
side of the continent, the richest soils and the most productivo farms 
are many hundred miles ofi at the other side, considerable cost of 
carriage is incurred, and no return of constituents is made to the 
land in the west from produce sold in the east. 

Carey’s system is, in fact, Pennsylvanian rather than national 
economy; it is a product of Pennsylvania like its iron and coal, and 
has gained little acceptance in its entirety beyond the limits of that 
State, as may be gathered from the names of its principal supporters. 
In other States the most popular exposition of economic principles 
on the protectionist side is Mr. Bowen’s American Political Economy^ 
a title assumed on the ground that the system expounded by English 
writers is really the political economy of England alone, while 
American needs an American political economy adapted to what is 
special in its physical conditions and institutions. Yet Mr. Bowen’s 
own system is after all, in the main, English political economy, with 
an incongruous admixture of Pennsylvanian doctrine in relation to 
foreign trade. His treatise contains a clear exposition of principles 
long generally accepted in England, and its protectionism, like an 
artificial limb, can bo detached without hurting or altering the rest 
of the structure. Mr. Bowen, it ought to be added, pronounces 
emphatically in favour of a metallic standard, and advocates a 
resumption of specie payments; while Carey regarded issues of in¬ 
convertible paper money as streams of productivo wealth. Carey’s 
followers, in general, have been charged with adhesion to this doc¬ 
trine, but it is repudiated by Professor Thompson, who advocates 
convertibility and deprecates an inflation of the currency. Soft 
money seems to have little support now from any school of economists. 
Protection, however, has much deeper roots; a majority of the 
Kepublican party stiU leans to it, and the intelligmice of the country 
is to be foimd chiefly in the ranks of that party. The liuo between 
protectionists and free-traders, it should be observed, does not coincide 
with that between Republicans and Democrats. In Pennsylvania 
both Republicans and Democrats are protectionists, while in tho city 
of New York many of both parties are free-traders. The most able 
and energetic supporters of both free trade and protection are 
Republicans. 
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DifPezing on some fundamental points from the systems that have 
been described, is the theory set forth in a work published last year 
at San Francisco, entitled Progress and Poverty^ the author of which, 
according to the statement of American newspapers, has lately been 
appointed Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. From a passage in his book it appears that he was formerly 
a working man in a trade,^ and if this is to bo understood in the 
ordinary sense, his learning and literary power are truly astonishing 
and admirable. Among other gifts he possesses a fertile imagination, 
supplying him readily with pertinent illustration. Want of imagina¬ 
tion is one of the causes of the inability of many economists to 
emancipate themselves from old abstractions, generalizations, and 
formulas. Their minds do not enable them to realise actual pheno¬ 
mena, and to test theories on all sides by a multitude of instances. 
Mr. George’s work, however, calls for notice not only on account of 
its ability, and because it contains internal evidence of being a pro¬ 
duct of the economic history of California, but because also of the 
magnitude of the problem it propounds, and the nature of the solu¬ 
tion it proposes. It seeks to discover the cause that makes poverty 
the constant companion of wealth, and to find at the same time the 
explanation of recurring seasons of industrial and commercial paralysis 
and distress. Its author is opposed to protection, and to various 
notions which, he says, are rapidly gaining groimd in the United 
States, ** that there is a necessary conflict between capital and labour, 
that machinm'y is an evil, that competition must be restrained and 
interest abolished, that wealth may be created by the issue of money, 
that it is the duty of Government to furnish capital or to furnish 
work.” He often reasons deductively in the old-fashioned “ orthodox ” 
way, as confidently as Eicardo or Mr. Senior, from the assumption 
that every man follows his pecuniary interest by the shortest and 
easiest road. It is surprising to an English reader accordingly to 
find that his main theory is that the cause of the accompmument of 
great wealth by great poverty, and of the succession of commercial 
depression to commercial prosperity, is the eidstence of private pro¬ 
perty in land. 

Poverty, Mr. George argues first of all, is never the consequence 
of either a deficiency of capital or an excess of labourers. The 
labourer produces his own wages, and is not paid out of pre-existing 
capital, although the foot is concealed by the separation of employ¬ 
ments and the complexity of the process of exchange. When a 
division of labour first takes place in early society, and, instead of 
every man as , before supplying his own wants, one hunts, another 
fishes, a third gathers fruit, a fourth makes weapons or tools, a fifth 
clothing, each really produces his own maintenance, though he 

(1) Frogrm and Twerty, p. 283. ' 
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exoluinges the produce of his own labour for other things. So in a 
more advanced stage an exchange is really going on between the 
producers in different occupations, and the labourer gets his subsistence 
in exchange for his own productive work, and does not derive it 
from capital, though the capitalist conducts the exchange. And an 
increase in the number of labourers causes a more than proportionate 
increase instead of a diminution in the rate of production. Twenty 
men working together where nature is niggardly will produce more 
than twenty times the wealth one can produce where nature is most 
bountiful. The denser the population, the more minute becomes the 
subdivision of labour, the better the economy of work. It is true 
the growth of numbers necessitates recourse to inferior soils and 
other natural agents, but the increase of the power of the human 
factor more than compensates for the decline in power of the natural 
factor. The richest countries are not those where nature is most 
prolific, but where labour is most efficient, not Mexico but Massa¬ 
chusetts, not Brazil but Great Britain. The cause, then, of the 
depression of both the wages of labour and the interest on capital, 
and of the growth of poverty, as society advances, is not the increase 
of population, and does not lie In the conditions of production. It 
must, therefore, lie in distribution. The rise of rent is the real cause 
of the fall of both wages and interest, while the productive powers 
of society, so far from declining, are improving. Where the value 
of land is low, there may be a smaE production of wealth, and yet 
a high rate of both wages and interest, as we see in new countries. 
In California, where wages were higher than anywhere else in the 
world, so also was interest higher; but rent was non-existent; wages 
and interest have since gone down together, while rent has risen 
with startling rapidity. Where land is free, wages will consist of 
the whole produce, less the part necessary to induce the storing up 
of labour as capital. Where land, on the contrary, is all monopo¬ 
lized, wages may be forced down to a minimum. Three parties 
divide the produce, the labourer, the capitalist, and the landowner. 
If, with an increase of production, the labourer gets no more, the 
capitalist no more, but even less, the inference is that the landowner 
gets the whole increment. It is not the total produce, but the net 
produce after rent has been deducted, that determines what can be 
divided as wages and interest. Free trade has enormously increased 
the total wealth of Ghreat Britain without lessening pauperism, 
beoauae it has simply raised rent. To extirpate poverty, to make 
wages what justice commands they should be, the full earnings of 
the labourer, we must substitute for the individual ownership of land 
a common ownership; we must make land common property. For 
this purpose it is only necessary for the State to appropriate rent, 
not to diqHJssess the holders of land of its occupation. 

TOL. xxvnr. k.s. m m 
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Saoli in brief is the substance bP H^r. George’s argument. And so 
far as the proposition is concerned, that the labourer produces his 
ciwa^ages, it is true, as an American economist has shown in a work 
of great ability,^ that in new countries labourers are often paid after 
. the harvest, or by the year, and therefore out of the produce of Iheir 
labour. Even in that case, however, the fund out of which the 
labourer is maintained while his wages are being earned, though his 
own, is the produce of past labour, not of the labour he is actually 
. performing. In old countries the majority of the labourers engaged 
in long operations have not wherewithal to maintain themselves 
until the product is sold; but if they had, this fund would be a 
product of previous labour; it would be pre-existing wealth pro¬ 
ductively employed, that is to say, capital in the sense intended 
by Mr. Mill in his proposition that industry is limited by capital— 
a proposition which Mr. George confounds with the doctrine of the 
wages fund, now rejected by almost all English eccmomistB. Piers 
the Plowman, in Langland’s poem, had barely enough food saved 
from the previous produce of his little farm to keep soul and body 
together until harvest time, while hired labourers beside him had 
strong ale and fresh meat and fish, hot and hot, twice a day, because 
they were paid out of the savings of thoir employers. Piers himself 
could have fared equally well if, instead of waiting on his own 
' crops to dight his dinner as he liked best, he ha;d gone into the 
labour market for a share of the last year’s com, and of beef and 
mutton which had taken years to grow. In the England of our own 
day labourers not only get wages from capitalists long before their 
own work is finished and sold, but are many of them dead and gone 
before then. Sometimes the product is destroyed by an accident 
after the workmen have been paid wages in full, but befcffe the 
employer has made anything by it. In the agricultural districts of 
California there was, as Mr. George says, a total failure of crops in 
1877, and of millions of sheep nothing remained but their bones. 
The farmero, nevertheless, hired labourers for the next crop, and he 
argues that they could not have done so out of past produce which 
was lost. The case really tells at both ends against Mr. George’s 
oondusion; for it is clear that the labourers who helped to. produce 
the crops that perished were not paid for that year’s work, or main- 
tiained during it, out of its produce; and the fqnds which the farmers 
borrowed to resume their operations must have been the produce of 
^ ]^viou8 work, not of work the fruits of which were not yet fcrth- 
ooming. 

The accumulation of capital is then necessary for the maintenance 
bf labourers^ though it may be accumulated by themselves; and in 

(1) Quatim of Waget.' By Francis A. Walker.. See an article by the same 
' 'writw, ihtih American JReview, January, 1876. 
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a cK^try like France where land is to a large extent held by the 
produotive classes, inolttding labourers, capital is in good part accu¬ 
mulated out of rent. In France, too, rent in the case of a majority 
of families is an addition to, not a deduction from, wages and interest 
oi^prdht; and were any government to seek to abolish private pro¬ 
perty in land, there are several million Frenchmen would “ know 
the reason why.” Nor is it true that wages and interest uniformly 
decline as rent advances. All three have been higher during the 
last thirty years in England than they were a hundred and thirty 
years ago—a fact which overthrows Mr. George’s whole theory. In 
Holland all three have considerably risen in our own time; and. 
although it is cited by one economist after another as the country 
where interest is lowest, the rate of interest is now considerably 
higher than in England, or than it was in Holland itself fifty years 
ago. A simple illustration will show how this may take place. 
Suppose a district contains ten million acres yielding at a low stage 
of husbandry ten bushels an acre, and ton million acres of better 
land yielding fifteen bushels an acre, and therefore five bushels per 
acre as rent. Let agricultural art advance along with population, so 
as to doable the productiveness of the whole district, and the poorer 
land will now yield twenty, the best land thirty bushels an acre. 
Ten bushels per acre instead of five will now be payable in'rent for 
the best land; yet the whole labouring population may be better 
clothed, housed, and fed, in consequence of the improvements 
attending the division of labour; and the farmer may get a higher 
return on his capital. The entire amount of rent may also Ije received 
by farming and labouring families, whom its very existence may 
have stimulated to the industry and thrift that led to the increased 
production. It is overlooked, one may add, by writers who treat 
the fall of interest as society advances as an established historical 
fact, that in old times most people could get no interest at all on 
their savings, and hoarded them for lack of productive investments. 

On behalf of abolishing the private ownership of land, and giving 
an equal share in the bounty of nature to all, Mr. George urges that 
it is “ but carrying out in letter and spirit the self-evident truth 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independence that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among them are life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness.” The age of the Declaration of Independence 
was indeed one in which philosophers believed in inalienable natural 
rights; and, if we are to be guided by the ideas of its framers, 
nothing is more certain than that they included among natural 
rights ” the right of every man to acquire property in both land and 
movables. Only by a theory of dynamical inspiration, such as has > 
been applied to the Bible, can we get any other meaning out of the 

M 1C 2 
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Declaration than its authors intended. Coming down to more 
recent times,' Mr. George cites the actual procedure of the first 
miners in California, who, he says, falling back upon “first 
principles, primitive ideas, and natural perceptions of justice,’* 
declared that the gold-bearing land should remain common pro¬ 
perty, of which no one might take more than he could use, or hold 
for a longer time than he actually used it. It may be that the land 
system of every country calls for reform, but it may bo hoped that 
civilised men will not seek precedents for it in the infancy of the 
race, or in “ primitive ideas.'* Mr. George can but have hastily 
studied the works of Sir Henry Maine, whom he cites, if he supposes 
that early communities recognised any common right in mankind, 
permanent or temporary, to the use of the soil. Each little tribe 
jealously excluded every other to the best of its power, and recog¬ 
nised no right in a human being as such to property of any kind, or 
even to liberty or life. If, however, the natural perceptions of 
justice really lead to common ownership, the citizens of California 
are bound to admit Chinamen without number to a share in the land 
of the State. Had Mr. George confined himself to contending that 
the governments of new countries have committed a grievous 
blunder in allowing their territorj’^ to bo appropriated in perpetuity by 
the first comers for a nominal payment, he would have found allies 
among the advocates of private property in land. Even in old 
countries like England, whose territory has been appropriated by a 
small number of owners with the full sanction of the State, and 
contracts, and dealings, and investments of capital have gone on for 
centuries on this foundation, all the requirements of justice and 
expediency would be met were it enacted that at a remote date—say 
four generations hence, or in the year 2001—all landed property, 
both in country and town, shall revert to the State. At that period 
legislators could decide, with better lights than we now possess, how 
to dispose of the vast accession to its resources. It would in any 
case come into a fund which would enable it to extinguish all tax^, 
nnd the restrictions to production and commerce they cause. Un¬ 
happily existing generations care Kttle for a distant posterity, and 
would be too apt, were the project under discussion, to conyert it 
into one for immediate and uncompensated confiscation, such as Mr. 
•George urges with a harshness that might justify a harsher name. 
His theory bears decisive marks of its growth out of the anomalous 
lustory of the marvellous region in which it was published, from the 
first occupation of the Gold Fields by strangers from every quarter 
of the globe,, down to the sudden impoverishment of San Francisco 
in receipt years by the fall in mining stocks and land values, conse¬ 
quent on rash speoulation and imprudent investments. As Carey’s 
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system was a product of the mines of Pennsylvania, so is Mr. George’s 
of those of C^fornia. 

The prospects of political economy in the United States should be 
augured rather from the capacity shown than from what has been 
actually done, and in that sense the works of both the writers just 
referr^ to afford favourable indications. Speaking generally, how¬ 
ever, the men best qualihcd to stand in the front rank of American 
economists are not the authors of systems or general theories, or 
text-books of principles, but writers on special subjects—David 
Wells, William M. Grosvenor, Albert S. Bollcs, Francis A. Walker, 
Edward Atkinson, William G. Sumner, C. F. Dunbar, and Simon 
Newcomb. Only since the Civil War has America begun seriously 
to apply its mind to economic questions, and the number of powerful 
intellects it has brought to bear on them is a remarkable phenomenon 
in the history of philosophy. Many of the best economic essays 
the last decade has produced will be found in the pages of American 
periodicals—the North American lieview, the International Review, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Penn Monthly, the Princeton Review, 
Scribnet''8 Magazine. Journals like the Nation and thoPa6/tc discuss 
economic questions with consummate skill. In the translation of 
Boscher and Blanqui work has been done by America which England 
ought not to have left it to do. Two considerable contributions to 
economic history were made last year in the Industrial History of 
tlu} United States, and the Financial History of the United States, 
1774—1789,” by Mr. Bolles. In the perfection of its economic 
statistics America leaves England behind. 

Were wo surveying the entire field of political economy, so far as 
it has been cultivated in both the old and the new world, the 
question would arise, IIow much, beneath what can claim only a 
local or a temporary importance, possesses universal and permanent 
value ? What problems have been solved for all time ? What 
universal truths have been discovered ? How much of the work of 
Adam Smith, Malthus, John Stuart Mill, Boscher, Enies, Bastiat, 
Chevalier, Way land, Walker, Perry, Carey, will remain standing 
and solid a hundred years hence P The subject of this essay raises a 
still more important question—^whatnew economic problems remain? 
Among them are some, it may confidently be affirmed, which the chief 
economists of both worlds have never yet raised, and of which they 
have not dreamt. There is reason to believe that America will 
take an active part both in bringing them to light and in their 
solution. 


T. E. C. Leslie 



THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: 

A STUDY m AN OLD STOEY. 

Chapter I. 

An unresisted lady-killer is probably less avraro that he roams the 
pastures in pursuit of a coquette, than is the diligent Arachne that 
her web is for the devouring lion. At an early age Clotilde von 
Rudigel* was dissatisfied with her conquests, though they were 
already numerous in her seventeenth year, for she began preco¬ 
ciously, having at her dawn a lively fancy, a womanly person, and 
singukr attractions of colour, eyes, and style. She belonged by 
birth to the small aristocracy of her native land. Nature had dis¬ 
posed her to coquetry, which is a pastime counting among the arts 
of fence, and often innocent, often serviceable, though sometimes 
dangerous, in the centres of polished barbarism known as aristocratic 
societies, where nature is not absent, but on the contrary, very 
extravagant, tropical, by reason of her idle hours for the imbibing of 
copious draughts of sunlight. The young lady of charming coun¬ 
tenance and sprightly manners is too much besought to choose for 
her choice to be decided; the numbers beseeching prevent her from 
choosing instantly, after the fashion of holiday schoolboys crowding 
a bufiet of pastry. These arc not coquettish, they clutch what is 
handy: and little so is the starved damsel of the sequestm’ed village, 
whose one object of the worldly picturesque is the passing curate; 
her heart is his for a nod. But to be desired ardently of trooping 
hosts is an incentive to taste to try for yourself. Men (the jury of 
householders empanelled to dcHver verdicts upon the ways of women) 
can almost understand that. And as it happens, tasting before you 
have sounded the sense of your taste will frequently mislead by a 
step or two difficult to retrieve: the young coquette must then be 
cruel, as necessarily we kick the waters to escape drowning: and she 
is not in all cases dealing with simple blocks or limp festoons, she 
comes upon veteran tricksters that have a knowledge of her sex, 
capable of out-fencing her nascent individuality. The more imagina¬ 
tion she has, for a source of strength in the fature days, the more is 
she a prey to the enemy in her time of ignorance. 

Olqtilde’s younger maiden hours and their love episodes are 
wrapped in the mists Diana considerately drops over her adven¬ 
turous favourites. She was not under a French motheris rigid 
supervmon. In France, the mother resolves that her daughter Hball 
be guarded from the risks of that unequal rencounter between foolish 
hihooimce and the predatory. Vigilant foresight is not so much 
pi^tised whOTe the world is less accurately comprehended. Young 
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people of Olotilde’s upper world everywhere, and the young women 
of it especially, are troubled by an idea drawn from what they inhale 
and guess at in the spirituous life surrounding them, that the servants 
of the devil are the valiftnt host, this world's elect, getting and 
deserving to get the best it can give in return for a little dashing 
audacity, a flavour of the Fronde in their conduct: they sin, but 
they have the world; and then they repent perhaps, but they have 
had the world. The world is the golden apple. Thirst for it is 
common during youth: and one would think the French mother, 
worthy of the crown of wisdom if she were not so scrupulously 
provident in excluding love from the calculations on behalf of her 

girl- 

Say (for Diana’s mists are impenetrable and freeze curiosity) that 
Olotilde was walking with Count Constantine, the brilliant Tartar 
trained in Paris, when flrst she met Prince Marko Eomaris, at the 
Hungarian Baths on the borders of the Styrian highlands. The 
scene at all events is pretty, and weaves a fable out of a variety of 
floating threads. A stranger to the baths, dressed in white and 
scarlet, sprang from his carriage into a group of musical gipsies 
round an inn at the arch of the chestnut avenue, after pulling up to 
listen to them for a while. The music had seized him. He snatched 
bow and Addle from one of the ring, and with a few strokes kindled 
their faces. Then seating himself on a bench he laid the Addle on 
his knee, and pinched the strings and flung up his voice, not ceasing 
to roll out the spontaneous notes when Clotilde and her cavalier, and 
other couples of the party, came nigh ; for he was on the tide of 
the song, warm in it, mid loved it too well to sufler intruders to 
break the flow, or to think of them. They were close by when the 
last of it rattled (it was a popular song of a fiery tribe) to its 
finish. He rose and saluted Clotilde, smiled and jumped back to his 
carriage, sending a cry of adieu to the swarthy lank-locked, leather- 
hued circle, of which his dark oriental eyes and skin of burnished 
walnut made him look an oflshoot, but one of the celestial branch. 

He was in her father’s reception-room when she reached home ; ho 
was paying a visit of ceremony on behalf of his family to General 
von Biidiger: which helped her to remember that he had been 
expected, and also that his favourite colours were known to be white 
and scarlet. In those very colours, strange to tell, Clotilde was 
dressed; Prince Marko had recognized her by miraculous divination, 
he assured her he could have staked his life on the guess as he bowed 
to her. Adieu to Count Constantine. Fate had interposed the 
prince opportunely, we have to suppose, for she received a strong 
impression of his coming straight from, her invisible guardian; and 
the stroke was consequently trenchant which sent the conquering 
Tartar raving of her fickleness. She struck, like fate, one blow. 
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She discovered that the prince, in addition to his beauty and sweet 
manners and gift of song, was good; she fell in love with good** 
ness, whereof Count Constantine was not an example: so she set her 
face another way, soon discovering that' there may fee fragility in 
goodness. And now first her imagination conceived the hero who 
was to subdue her. Could Prince Marko be he, soft as he was, 
pliable, a docile infant, burning to please her, enraptured in obey¬ 
ing P—the hero who would wrestle with her, overcome and hold her 
bound ? Siegfried could not be dreamed in him, or a Siegfried’s 
baby son-in-arms. She caught a glorious image of the woman re¬ 
jecting him and his rival, and it informed her that she, dissatisfied 
with on Adonis, and more than a match for a famous conqueror, was 
a woman of decisive and independent, perhaps unexampled, force of 
character. Her idea of a spiritual superiority that could soar over 
those two men, the bad and the good—the bad because of his vileness, 
the good because of his frailness—^whispered to her of deserving, pos¬ 
sibly of attracting, the best of men: the best, that is, in the woman’s 
view of us—the strongest, the great eagle of men, lord of earth and 
air. 

One who will dominate me, she thought. 

How when a young lady of lively intelligence and taking charm 
has brought her mind to believe that she possesses force of character, 
she persuades the rest of the world easily to agree with her, and so 
long as her pretensions are not directly opposed to their habits of 
thought, her parents will be the loudest in proclaiming it^ fortifying 
so the maid’s presumption, which is ready to take root in any shadow 
of subserviency. Her father was a gouty general of infantry, in the 
diplomatic service, disinclined to unnecessary disputes, out of con¬ 
sideration for his vehement irritability when roused. Her mother 
had been one of the beauties of her set, and was preserving an 
attenuated reign, through the conversational arts, to save herself 
from fading into the wall. Her brothers and sisters were not of on 
age to contest her lead. The temper of the period was revolutionary 
in society by reflection of the state of politics, and juniors were 
sturdy democrats, letting their elders know that they had come to 
their inheritance, while the elders, confused by the impudent topsy¬ 
turvy, put on the gaping mask (not unfamiliar to history) of the 
disestablished conservative, whose astounded state paralyzes. 

dotilde maintained a decent measure in the liberty she claimed, 
and it was exercised now in wildness of dialogue rather than in 
capricious behaviour. If her flowing tongue was imperfectly con- 
^tilnlled, it was because she discoursed by preference to men upon our 
various af&irs and tangles, and they encouraged her with the tickled 
wmider which bids the bold advance yet farther into feogland. 
Becoming the renowned original of her society, wherevmr it might 
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be, in Germany, Italy, Southern France, she grew ohillily sensible 
of the solitude decreed for their heritage to our loftiest souls. Her 
Bacchus, as a learned professor supplied Prince Marko’s 
title for her, was a pet, nof a companion. She to him was what she 
sought for in another. As much as she pitied herself for not 
lighting on the predestined man, she pitied him for having met the 
woman, so that her tenderness for both inspired many signs of warm 
affection, not very unlike the thing it moaned secretly the not being. 
For she could not but distinguish a more poignant sorrow in the 
seeing of - the object wo yearn to vainly than iu vainly yearning to 
one unseen. Dressed, to delight him, in Prince Murko’s colours, the 
care she bestowed on her dressing was for the one absent, the 
shrouded comer: so she pleased the prince to bo pleasing to her 
sours lord, and this, owing to an appearance of satisfactory decep¬ 
tion that it bore, led to her thinking guiltily. Wo may ask it: an 
eagle is expected, and how is he to declare his cagleship save by 
breaking through our mean conventional systems, tearing links 
asunder, taking his own in the teeth of vulgar ordinances ? Glotildc’s 
imagination drew on her reading for the knots it tied and untied, 
and its ideas of grandcxir. Her reading was an interfusion of philo¬ 
sophy skimmed, and realistic romances deep-sounded. She tried 
hard, but could get no other terrible tangle for her hero’s exhibition 
of flaming azure diviueness than the vile one of the wedded woman. 
Further thinking of it, she revived and recovered; she despised the 
complication, yet without perceiving how else he was to manifest 
himself legitimately in a dull modern world. Tlie rescuing her 
from death would bo a poor imitation of worn-out heroes. His 
publication of a trumpeting book fell appallingly flat in her survey. 
Deeds of gallantry done as an officer in war (defending his country 
too) distinguished the soldier, but failed to add the eagle feather to 
the man. She had a mind of considerable soaring scope, and eclectic: 
it analyzed a Hapoleon, and declined the position of his empress. 
The man must be a gentleman. Poets, princes, warriors, potentates, 
marched before her speculative fancy unselected. 

So far, as far as she can be portrayed introductorily, she is not 
without exemplars in the sex. Young women have been known to 
turn from us altogether, never to turn bock, so poor and shrunken, 
or BO fleshly-balgy have we all appeared iu the fairy jacket they 
wove for the right one of us to wear becomingly. 15ut the busy 
great world was round Clotilde while she was malleable, though she 
might be losing her fresh ideas of the hammer and the block, and 
that is a world of much solicitation to induce a vivid girl to merge 
an ideal in a living imag^. Supposing, when she has accomplished 
it, that men justify her choice, the living will retain the colours of 
the ideaL We have it on record that he may seem an eagle. 
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“You talk curiously like Alvan, do you know,” a gentleman of 
her country said to her as they were descending the rock of Gapri 
one day. He said it musingly. 

He belonged to a circle beneath her oilhi: the learned and artistic. 
She had not heard of this Alvan, or had forgotten him, but professing 
universal knowledge, especially of celebrities, besides having an 
envious eye for that particular cirele, which can pretend to be the 
choicest of all, she was unwilling to betray her ignorance, and she 
dimpled her cheek, as one who had often heard the thing said to her 
before. She smiled musingly. 


CHArXER II. 

“ Who is the man they call Alvan ?” She put the question at the 
first opportunity to an aunt of hors. 

Up went five-fingered hands. This violent natural sign of horror 
was comforting; she saw that he was a celebrity indeed. 

“ Alvan! My dear Clotilde! What on earth can you want to 
know about a creature who is the worst of demagogues, a disrepu¬ 
table person, and a Jew ? ” 

Clotilde remarked that she had asked only who he was. “ Is he 
clever ? ’* 

“ He is one of the basest of those wretches who are for upsetting 
the Throne and Society to gratify their own wicked passions: that is 
what he is.” 

“ But is he clever ? ” 

“ Able as Satan himself, they say. He is a really dangerous bad 
man. You could not have been curious about a worse one.” 

“ Politically, you mean.” 

“ Of course I do ” 

The lady had not thought of any other kind of danger from a man 
of that station. 

The likening of one to Satan does not always exclude meditation 
upon him. Clotilde was anxious to learn in what way her talk 
resembled Alvan’s. He being that furious creature, she thought of 
herself at her wildest, which was in her estimation her best; and 
consequently she being by no means a furious creature, though very 
original, she could not meditate on him without softening the out¬ 
lines given him by report; all because of the likeness between them; 
and, merefore, as she had knowingly been taken for furious by r&tj 
foolish .peojde, she settled it that Alvan was also a victim of the 
pirejudioes he scorned. It had pleased her at times to scorn our 
fme^udioes and feel the tremendous weight sh,e brought on herself by 
the indulgence. She drew on her recollections of Ihe Satanic in her 
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boBoni, when so situated, and nerer having admired herself more 
ardency than, when wearing that aspect, she would have admired 
the man who had won the frightful title in public, except for one 
thing—^he was a Jew. ‘ • 

The Jew was to Clotilde as flesh of swine to the Jew. Her parents 
had the'same abhorrenpe of Jewry. One of the favourite similes of 
the family for whatsoever grunted in grossness, wriggled with mean¬ 
ness, was Jew: and it was noteworthy from the fact that a streak of 
the blood was in the veins of the latest generation, and might have 
been traced on the maternal side. 

Nof a meanness that clothes itself in the Satanic to terrify cowards 
is the vilest form of impudence venturing at insolence; and an inso¬ 
lent impudence with Jew features, the Jew nose and lips, is past 
endurance repulsive. She dismissed her contemplation of Alvan. 
Luckily for the gentleman who had compared her to the Jew poli¬ 
tician, she did not meet him again in Italy. 

Clotilde rejected another aspirant proposed by her parents, and 
falling into disgrace at home, she went to live for some months with 
an ancient lady who was her close relative residing in the capital 
city where the brain of her race is located. There it occurred that 
a dashing officer of social besides military rank, dancing with her at 
a ball, said, for a comment on certain boldly independent remarks 
she had been maliing: “ I see you know Alvan.” 

Alvan once more. 

“ Indeed I do not,” she said, for she was addressing an officer 
high above Alvan in social rank; and she shrugged, implying that 
she was almost past contradiction of the charge. 

“ Surely you must,” said he; ” where is the lady who could talk 
and think as you do without knowing Alvan and sharing his 
views ? ” 

Clotilde was both startled and nettled. 

** But I do not know him at all; I have never met him, never 
seen him. I am unlikely to meet the kind of person,” she protested; 
and she was amazed yet secretly rejoiced on hearing him, a noble of 
her own circle, and a dashing officer, rejoin: “ Come, come, let us be 
honest. That is all very well for the little midges floating round us 
to say of Alvan, but we two can clasp hands and avow proudly that 
we both know and love the man.” 

“Were it true I would own it at once, but I repeat that he is a 
total stranger to me,” she said, seeing the Jew under quite a different 
illumination. 

“ Actually P” 

“In honour.” 

' ‘^Yott have never met, never seen him, never read any o^ 
writings P” 
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“Never. I have heard his name, that is all.” 

Then,” the ofiElcer’s voice was earnest, “ I pity him, and you no 
less, while you remain strangers, for you were made for one another. 
Those ideas you have expressed, nay, the very words, are Alvan’s: I 
have heard him use them. He has just the same originid views of 
society and history as yours; they’re identical; your features aro 
not unlike . . . you talk alike; I could fancy your voice the sister 
of his. You look incredulous ? You were speaking of ‘ Pompeius,’ 
and you said ‘Plutarch’s Pompeius,’ and more—for it is almost 
incredible under the supposition that you do not know and have 
never listened to Alvan—you said, that Pompeius appeared tp have 
been decorated with all the gifts of the Gods to make the greater 
sacrifice of him to Caesar, who was not personally worth a pretty 
woman’s ‘ bite.* Come, now—^you must believe me: at a supper at 
Alvan’s table the other night, the talk happened to be of a modern 
Csesar, which led to the real one, and from him to Plutarch'& 
Pompeim, as Alvan called him ; and then he said of him what you 
have just said, absolutely the same, down to the allusion to the bite, 
I assure you. And you have numbers of little phrases in common : 
you are partners in aphorisms: Barriers are for those who cannot fly : 
that is Alvan’s. I could multiply them if I could remember; they 
struck me as you spoke.” 

“ 1 must be a shameless plagiarist,” said Clotilde. 

“ Or he,” said Count Kollin. 

Alvan was a Jew. Still a Jew of whom Count KoUin spoke so 
wannly must be exceptional, and of the exceptional she dreamed. 
He might have the head of a Caesar. She imagined a huge head, 
the cauldron of a boiling brain, anything but bright to the eye, like 
a pot always on the fire, black, greasy, encrusted, unkempt: the 
head of a malicious tremendous dwarf. Her hungry inquiries in a 
dity where Alvan was well known, brought her full information of 
one who enjoyed a highly convivial reputation besides the influence 
of his political leadership; but no description of his aspect accom¬ 
panied it, for where he was nightly to be met somewhere about the 
city none thought of describing him, and she did not push that 
question because she had sketched him for herself, and rather mdied, 
the more she heard of his genius, to keep him repulsive. It appeared 
that his bravery was as well proved as his genius, and a brilliant 
instance of it had been given in the city not long since. He had 
her ideas, and he won multitudes with them; he was a talker, a 
writer, and an orator; and he was learned, while she could not 
pretest either to learning or to a flow of rhetoric. She could prattle 
deHciously, at times pointedly, relying on her intuition to tell her 
ru<nre thft" we get from books, and on her sweet impudence for a 
richer original strain. She began to appreciate now a reputation 
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for profound acquirements. Learned professors of jurisprudence and 
histoiy were as enthusiastic for Alvan in their way as Count Kollin. 
She heard things related of Alvan by the under-hreath. That oirde 
below her own, the literary and artistic, idolized him; his talk, his 
classic breakfasts and suppers, his undisguised ambition, his indo¬ 
mitable energy, his dauntlessness, and sway over her sex, were 
subjects of eulogy all round her; and she heard of an enamoured 
baroness. No one blamed Alvan. He had shown his chivalrous 
valour in defending her. The baroness was not a young woman, and 
she was a hard-bound Blue. She had been the first to discover the 
prodigy, and had pruned, corrected, and published him; he was 
one of her political works, promising to be the most successful. An 
old afiair apparently; but the association of a woman’s name with 
Alvau’s, albeit the name of a veteran, roused the girl’s curiosity, 
leading her to think his mental and magnetic powers must be of the 
very highest, considering his physical repulsivenoss, for a woman of 
rank to yield him such extreme devotion. She commissioned her 
princelj' serving-man, who had followed and was never far away 
from her, to obtain precise intelligence of this notorious Alvan. 

Prince Marko did what he could to please her; he knew some¬ 
thing of the rumours about Alvan and the baroness. But why 
should his lady trouble herself for particulars of such people, whom 
it could scarcely be supposed she would meet by accident? He 
asked her this. Clotilde said it was common curiosity. She read 
him a short lecture on the dismal narrowness of their upper world; 
and on the advantage of taking an interest in the world below them 
and more enlightened; a world where ideas were current and speech 
was wine. The prince was more or less a servicelcss Indian Bacchus, 
standing for sign of the beauty and vacuity of their world: and how 
dismally narrow that world was, she felt with renewed astonishment 
at every dive out of her gold-fish pool into the world of tides below; 
so that she was ready to scorn the cultivation of the graces, and 
had, when not submitting to the smeU, fanciful fits of a liking for 
tobacco-smoke—^the famiHar incense of those homes where speech 
was wine. 

Calling one afternoon on a new acquaintance of the fiat table-land 
she liked tripping down to from her heights, Clotilde found the lady 
in supreme toilette, glowing, bubbling: "Such a breakfast, my 
dear I ” The costly profusion, the anecdotes, the wit, the fun, the 
copious draughts of the choicest of life—^was there ever anything to 
match it? Never in that lady’s recollection, or her husband'? 
either, she exclaimed.~*And where was the breakfast? Why, at 
Alvan’s, to be sure! Where else could such a breakfast be ? 

"And you know Alvan!” cried Clotilde, catching excitement 
from the lady’s flush. 
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** Alvan is one of mj husband’s closest iriends.” 

.Olotilde put on the playful jlrenzy; she made show of wringing 
her hands: Oh! happy you I you know Alvan P And everybody 
is to know him except I ? why P I proclaim it unjust. Because I 
am unmarried P I’ll take a husband to-morrow morning to be 
entitled to meet Alvan in the evening.” 

The playful frenzy is accepted in its exact innocent signification 
of ‘ this is my pretty wilful will and way/ and the lady responded to 
it cordially; for it is pleasant to have some one to show, and plea¬ 
sant to assist some one eager to see: besides, many had petitioned 
her for a sight of Alvan; she was used to the request. 

“You’re not obh’ged to wait for to-morrow,” she said. “ Come to 
one of our gatherings to-night. Alvan will be here.” 

“ You invite me P ” 

“ Distinctly. Pray, come. He is sure to be here. We have his 
promise, and Alvan never fails. Was it not Frau v. Crestow who 
did us the favour of our introduction ? She will bring you.” 

The Frau v. Crestow was a cousin of Clotildc’s by marriag$, senti¬ 
mental, but strict in her reading of the proprieties. She saw nothing 
wrong in undertaking to conduct Clotilde to one of those famous 
gatherings of the finer souls of the city and the race ; and her hus¬ 
band agreed to join them after the sitting of the Chamber upon a 
military-budget vote. The whole plan was nicely arranged and went 
well. Clotilde dressed carefully, letting her gold-locks cloud her fine 
forehead carelessly, with finishing touches to the negligence, for she 
might be challenged to take part in disputations on serious themes, 
and a handsome young woman who has to sustain an argument 
against a man does wisely when she forearms her beauties for a 
reserve, to carry out flanking movements if required. The object is 
to beat him. 


Chaptisr III. 

Her hostess met her at the entrance of the rooms, murmuring 
that Alvan was present, and was there :—a direction of a nod that 
any quick-witted damsel will pretend to think sufficient, so Clotilde 
slip^d from her companion and gazed into the recess of a doorless 
inner room, where three gentlemen stood, backed by bookcases, con¬ 
versing in blue vapours of tobacco. They were indistinct; she could 
see that one of them was of splendid stature. One she knew; he 
was the master of the house, mildly Jewish. The third was distress¬ 
ingly brand^ with the slum and gutter signs of the Ahasuerus 
raoe. Three hats on his head could not have done it moi% effectively. 
The vindictive caricatures of the God Pan executed by priests of the' 
later religion burning to hunt Um out of worship in the semblance 
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of the hairy, hoofy, snouty eTil on^ were not more loathsome. She 
wftnlf on a sofa. That the man f Oh! Jew, and fifty times over 
Jew! nothing but Jew! 

The three stepped into the long saloon, and she saw how yeritably 
magnificent was the first whom sl^ had noticed. 

She sat at her lamb’s-wool work in the little ivory frame, feeding 
on the contrast. This man’s face was the bom orator’s, with the 
light'giving eyes, the forward nose, the animated mouth, all stamped 
for speechfalness and enterprise, of Cicero’s rival in the forum before 
he took the headship of armies and marched to empire. Alas, he 
could not be other than Christian, so glorious was he in build! One 
could vision an eagle swooping to his helm by divine election. So 
vigorously rich was his blood that the swift emotion running with the 
theme as he talked pictured' itself in passing, and was like the play of 
sheet lightning on the variations of the uninterrupted and many- 
glancing outpour. Looking on him was listening. Yes, the look¬ 
ing on him sufiiced. He was an image of the beauty of a new order 
of godlike men that drained an Indian Bacchus of his thin seduc¬ 
tions at a breath—reduced him to the state of nursery plaything, 
spangles and wax, in the contemplation of a girl suddenly plunged 
on the deeps of her womanhood. She shrank to smaller and smaller 
as she looked. 

Bo sure that she knew who he was. No, says she. But she 
knew. It terrified her soul to think he was Alvan. She feared 
scarcely less that it might not be ho. Between these dreads of 
doubt and belief she played at cat and mouse with herself, escaped 
from cat, persecuted mouse, teased herself, and gloated. It is he ! 
not he! he! not he I most certainly ! impossible !—^And then it 
ran: If he, oh me I If another, woe me! For she had come to 
see Alvan. Alvan and she shared ideas. They talked marvellously 
alike, so as to startle Count XoUin; and supposing he was not Alvan, 
it would be a bitter disappointment. The suppositipn that he was, 
threatened her with instant and lifelong bondage. Then again, 
could that face be the face of a Jew ? She feasted. It was a noble 
profile, an ivory skin, most lustrous eyes. Perchance a Jew of the 
Spanish branch of the exodus, not the Polish. There is the noble 
Jew as well as the bestial Gentile. There is hot in the sublimest of 
Gentiles a majesty comparable to that of the Jew elect. He may 
well think his race fevoured of heaven, though heaven chastise 
them still. The noble Jew is grave in age, but in his youth he is 
the arrow to the bow of his fiery eastern blood, and in his manhood 
he-is—ay, what you see there! a figfure of easy and superb prepon¬ 
derance, whose foe has mounted to inspirit and be tempered by the 
intellect. 

She was therefore prepared all the while for the surprise of learn- 
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ing that the genllemat so unlike a Jew was Alvan; and she was 
prepared to express her recordation of the circumstance in her diary 
with phrases of very eminent surprise. Necessarily it would be the 
greatest of surprises. 

The three, this man and his twobf the tribe, upon whom Clotilde’s 
attention centred with a comparison in her mind too sacred to be 
other than profane (comparisons will thrust themselves on minds 
disordered), dropped to the cushions of the double-seated sofa, by 
one side of which she cowered over her wool-work, willing to dwindle 
to a pin’s head if her insignificance might enable her to hear the 
words of the speaker. He pursued his talk ; there was little danger 
of not hearing him. There was only the danger of fecHng too deeply 
the spell of his voice. His voice had the mellow fulness of the 
clarionet. But fur the subject she could have fancied a noontide 
piping of great Pan by the sedges. She had never heard a con¬ 
tinuous monologue so musical, so varied in music, amply flowing, 
vivacious, interwovenly the brook, the stream, the torrent: a 
perfect natural orchestra in a single instrument. He had notes less 
pastorally imageablo, notes that fired the blood, with the ranging of 
his theme. The subject becamp clearer to her subjugated wits, 
until the mental vivacity he roused on certain impetuous phrases of 
assertion caused her pride to waken up and rebel as she took a 
glance at herself, remembering that she likewise was a thinker, 
deemed in her society an original thinker, an intrepid thinker and 
talker, not so very much beneath this man in audacity of brain, it 
might be. He Mndled her thus, and the close-shut bud (expanded 
and knew the fretting desire to breathe out the secret within it, and 
be appr^ated in turn. 

The young flower of her sex burned to speak, to deliver an 
opinion., She was unaccustomed to yield a fascinated ear. She 
was accustomed rather to dictate and be the victorious performer, 
and though now she was not anxious to occupy the pulpit—^being 
too strictly bred to wish for a post publicly in any of the rostra— 
and meant still less to dispossess the present speaker of the place he 
filled so well, she yearned to join him: and as that could'not be 
done by a stranger approving, she panted to dissent. A young .lady 
Cannot so well say to an unknown gentleman : “ You have spoken 
thdy, air,” as, “ That is false! ” for to speak in the former case 
wwIcL be gratuitous, and in the latter she is excused by the moral 
warmth provoking her. Yurthei, dissent rings out finely, and 
approval is a feeble murmur—a poor introduction of on^elf. Her 
moral warml^i was ready and waiting for the instigating subject, 

* but of course sbe was unoonsclous of the goad within. Excitement* 
wafted, her out of herself, os we say, or. out of the conventional 
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vessel into tlie waves of her troubled nature. He had not yet given 
her an opportunity for dissenting; she was compelled to agree, 
dragged at his chariot>wheels in headlong agreement. 

His theme was Action; the political advantages of Action; and he 
illustrated his view with historical advantages, to the credit of the 
French, the temporary discredit of the German and English races, 
who tend to compromise instead. Of the English he spoke as of a 
power extinct, a people *gone to fat/ who have gained their end in a 
hoard of gold and shut the door upon bandit ideas. Action means 
life to the soul as to the body. Compromise is virtual death: it is 
the pact between cowardice and comfort under the title of expe¬ 
diency. So do we gather dead matter about us. So are we 
gradually self-stifled, corrupt. The war with evil in every form 
must be incessant; we cannot have peace. Lot then our joy bo in 
war: in uncompromising Action, which need not bo the less a 

sagacious conduct of the war.Action energizes men’s brains, 

generates grander capacities, provokes greatness of soul between 
enemies, and is the guarantee of positive conquest for the benefit of 
our species. To doubt that, is to doubt of good being to be had for 
the seeking. Ho drew pictures of the healthy Horae when tur¬ 
bulent, the doomed quiescent. Homo struggling grasped the world. 
Rome stagnant invited Goth and Vandal. So forth: alliterative an- 
titheses of the accustomed pamphleteer. At last her chance arrived. 

His opposition portrayed of Inaction was refreshed by an analysis 
of the character of Hamlet. Then ho reverted to Hamlet’s pro¬ 
mising youth. How brilliantly endowed was the Prince of Denmark 
in the beginning! 

“ Mad from the first! ” cried Clotildo. She produced an effect not 
unlike that of a sudden crack of thunder. The three made chorus in 
a noise of boots oi; the floor. 

Her hero faced about and stood up, looking at her fulgently. 
Their eyes engaged without wavering on either side. Brave eyes 
they seemed, each pair of them, for his wore fastened on a comely 
girl, and she had strung herself to her gallantest to meet the crisis. 

His friends quitted him at a motion of the elbows. He knelt on 
the sola, leaning across it, with clasped hands. 

“You are she \ —^So, then, is a contradiction of me to be the com¬ 
mencement P ” 

“After the apparition of Hamlet’s father the prince was mad,” 
said Olotilde hurriedly, and she gazed for her hostess, a paroxysm of 
alarm succeeding that of her boldneas. 

“Why should we two wait to' be introduced F ** said he. “ TFe 
know one another. I am Alvan. You are she of whom I heard 
from HoUin; who else P Lucrezia the gold-haired; the gold- 
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crested serpent/wise as her sire; Aurbra breakinjgp the clouds; iu 
short, Olotilde I , ,, 

Her heart exulted to hear him epeak her name. She laughed 
with a radiant face. His being Alvan, and his knowing her and 
speaking her name, all was like the happy reading of a riddle. He 
came round to her, bowing, and his hand out. She gave hers: she 
could have said, if asked, “ For good I ** And it looked as though 
she had given it for good. 


Chapter IV. 

” Hamlet in due season,” said he, as they sat together. I shall 
convince you.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Yes, yes, an opinion formed by a woman is inflexible ; I know 
that: the fact is not half so stubborn. But at present there arc two 
more important actors: we are not at Elsinore. You are aware that 
I hoped to meet you ? ” 

“ Is there a periodical advertisement of your hopes P—or do they 
.come to us by intuition? ” 

KoUin was right I The ways of the serpent will be serpentine. 
I knew wc must meet. It is no true day so long as the goddess of 
the morning and the sungod are kept asunder. I speak of myself 
Iby what I have felt since I heard of you.” 

** You are sure of your divinity ? ” 

“ Through my belief in yours! ” 

They bowed smiling at the courtly exchanges. 

And teU me,” said he, “ as to meeting me ? . . . .” 

She replied: “ When we are so like the rest of the world we may 
confess our weakness.” 

“ Unlike t for the world and I meet and part: not we two.” 

Glotilde attempted an answer: it would not come. She tried to 
be revolted by his lording tone, and found it strangely inoffensive. 
His lording presence and the smile that was like a waving feather 
on it compelled her so strongly to submit to hear as to put her in 
danger of appearing to embrace this man’s rapid advances. *: 

> jShe said : “ I first heard of you at Capri.” 

' “And I was at Capri seven days after you had left.” 

“ Y<Si knew my name ? ” 

“Be not too curious with nwromancers. Here is the date-i- 
Jdisuoh idth. You departed on the 8th.” ' . 

’“I tluuk J did. That is a year from now.” 
if we DEOssed: now we meet. It is a year lost. A y^r is.a 

age! Befleet on it and what you owe me. How I wtidied 
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for a comrade a^: Capiri! Not a * young lady,’ and certainly no 
man. The understanding Feminine uras my desire—a different 
thing from the feminine understanding, usually. I wanted my 
comrade young and fair, necessarily of your sex, but with heart and 
brain: an insane request, I fancied, untU I heard that you were the 
person I wanted. In default of you I paraded the island with 
Tiberius, who is my favourite tjrrant. We took the initiative against 
the patricians, at my suggestion, and the Annals were written by a 
plebeian demagogue, instead of by one of that party, whoso aixsount 
of my extinction by command of the omporor was pathetic. He 
apologized in turn for my imperial master and me, saying truly that 
the misunderstanding between us was past cement: for each of us 
loved the man but hhted his office: and as the man is always more 
in his office than he is in himself, clearly it was the lesser portion of 
our friend that each of us loved. So, I, as the weaker, had to perish, 
as he would have done had I been the stronger; I admitted it, and 
sent my emperor my respectful adioux, with directions for the avoid¬ 
ing of assassins. Mademoiselle, by delaying .your departure seven. 
days you would have saved me from death. You see, the official is 
the artificial man, and I ought to have known there is no natural 
man left in us to weigh against the artificial I coimted on the 
emperor’s personal affection, forgetting thqt princes cannot be our 
friends.” 

You died bravely P ” 

Olotilde entered into the extravagance with a happy simulation 
of zest. 

“ Simply, we will say. My time had come, and I took no sturdy 
pose, but let the lifestream run its course for a less confined embank¬ 
ment. Sapphire sea, sapphire sky: one believes in life there, thrills 
with it, when life is ebbing: ay, as warmly as when life is at the 
flow in our sick and shrivelled North—the climate for dried fish ! 
Yerily the second death of hearing that a gold-haired Lucrezia had 
been on the island seven days earlier, was harder to bear. Tell me 
frankly—the music in Italy ? ” 

” Amorous and martial, brainless and monotonous.” 

” Excellent! his eyes flashed delightedly. ” 0 comrade of com¬ 
rades ! that year lost to me will count heavily as I learn to value 
those I have gained. Yes, biuinless! There, in music, we bedt 
them, as politically France beats us. No life without* brain 1 The , 
brainless in Art and in Statecraft are nothing but a little more 
obstructive than the dead. It is less easy to cut a way through 
them. But it must be done, or the Philistine will be as the locust 
in his increase, and devour the green blades of the earth. You have 
be^ii< trained to shudder at the demagogue ? ' * 

2 N N • 
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«I do not shudder,” said Clotilde. 

“A diamond from the lapidary!—^Your sentences have many 
facets. Well, you are conversing tv-ith a demagogue, an avowed 
one: a demagogue and Jew. You take it as a matter of course: you 
should exhibit some sparkling incredulity. The Christian is like 
the politician in supposing the original obverse of him everlastingly 
the same, after tho pattern of the monster he was originally taught 
to hate. But the Jew has been a little christianized, and we have a 
little bcjewed the Christian. So with demagogues: as wo see the 
conservative crumbling, we grow consorvatived. Try to think in¬ 
dividually upon what you have to learn collectively—that is your 
task. You are of the few who will be equal to it. We are not men 
of blood, believe me. I am not. For example, I detest and I 
decline the duel. I have done it, and proved myself a man of mettle 
notwithstanding. To say nothing of tho inhumanity, the senseless¬ 
ness of duelling revolts me. 'Tis a folly, so your nobles practise it, 
and your royal wiseacre sanctions. Ko blood for me : and yet I tell 
you that whatever opposes .me, I will sweep away. How ? With 
tho brain. If we descend to poor brute strength or brutal craft, it 
is from failing in the brain : we quit the leadership of our forces, 
and tho descent is the beast^s confession. Do I say how ? Perhaps 
by your aid.—^You do not start and cry : ‘ Mine! ’ That is well. 
I have not much esteem for non-professional actresses. They are 
numerous and not entertaining,—You leave it to me to talk.” 

” Could I do better ?” 

“ You listen sweetly.” 

“It is because I like to hear.” 

“You have tho pearly little ear of a shell on the sand.” 

“ With tho great sea sounding near it! ” 

Alvan drew closer to her. 

“ I look into your eyes and perceive that one may listen to you 
and speak to you. Heart to heart then! Yes, a sea to lull you, a 
sea to win you—temperately, let us hope; by storm, if need be. 
My prize is found! The good friend who did the part of Iris for us 
came bounding to me: ‘I have discovered the wife for you, Alvan.* 
I had previously heard of her from another as having touched the 
islet of Capri. * But,’ says Collin, ‘ she is a gold-crested serpent— 
slippery!* Is she? That only tells me of a little more to be 
mastered. I feel my future now. Hitherto it has been a land 
without sunlight. Do you know how the look of sunlight on a la nd 
calms one? It signifies to the eye possession and repose, the end 
l^ned—not the end to labour, just heaven! but peace to the heart’s 
craving, which is the renewal of strength for work, the fresh dip in 
th^ waters of life. Wellj mid you are my sunlighted land. And 
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you will liaVe to be fought for. And I see not the less repose in the 
prospect! Part of you may be shifty—sand. The sands are 
famous for their golden shining—as you shine. Well, then, we must 
make the quicksands concrete. I have a perfect faith in you, and in 
the winning of you. Clearly you will have to be fought for. I 
should imagine it a tough battle to come. But as 1 doubt neither 
you nor myself, I sec beyond it.—We use phrases in common, and 
aphorisms, it appears. Why ? but that our minds act in uhison. 
What if I were to make a comparison of you with Paris ?—the city 
of Paris, Luletia.” 

Could you make it good ?” said Clotilde. 

He laughed and postponed it for a series of skimming discussions 
like swallow-flights from the nest beneath the oaves to the surface of 
the stream, perpetually reverting to her, and provoking spirited 
replies, leading her to fly with him in expectation of a crowning 
compliment that must be singular and was evidently gathering con¬ 
firmation in his mind from the touches and probings of her character 
on these flights. 

She was like a lady danced off her sense of fixity, to whom the 
appearance of her whirling figure in the mirror is both wonderful 
and reassuring; and she liked to be discussed, to be compared to 
anything, for the sake of being the subject, so as to be sure it was 
she that listened to a man “who was a stranger, claiming her for his 
own; sure it was she that by not breaking from him implied con¬ 
sent, she that went speeding in this magical rapid round which 
slung her more and more out of her actual into her imagined self, 
compelled her to proceed, denied her the right to faint and call upon 
the world for aid, and catch at it, though it was close by and at a 
signal would stop the terrible circling. The world was close by and 
had begun to stare. Her woman’s eyes had no guard: they had 
scarcely speculation. She saw nothing in its passing, but everything 
backward, under haphazard flashes. The sight of her hand dis¬ 
engaged told her it had been detained: a glance at the company 
reminded her that those were men and women who had been other 
than phantoms: recollections of the words she listened to, assented 
to, repUed to, displayed the gulfs she had crossed. And neverthe¬ 
less her brain was quick as his to press forward to pluck the Ihemes 
which would demonstrate her mental vividness and at least indicate 
her force of character. Strange to consider:—with aU his precious 
gifts, which must make the gift of life thrice dear to him, he was 
fearless. Less by what he said than by divination she discerned 
that he knew not foar. If for only that, she would have hung to 
him like his shadow. 

Alvan shaped a comparison of her with Paris, his beloved of cities 
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—-the symbolised goddess of the lightning brain that is quick to 
conceive, eager to realise ideas, impassioned for her hero, but ever 
putting him to proof, graceful beyond all rhyme, colloquial as never 
the Muse; light in light hands, yet valiant unto death for a prin¬ 
ciple : and therefore not light, anything but light in strong hands, 
very steadfast rather: and oh ! constantly entertaining. 

T^e comparison hod to bo strained to fit the living lady’s shape. 
Did he think it, or a dash of something like it ? 

His mood was luxurious. He had found the fair and youthful 
original woman of refinement and station desired by him. He had 
good reason to wish to find her. Having won a name, standing on 
firm ground, with promise of a great career, chief of what was then 
taken for a growing party and is not yet a collapsed, nor will be, 
though the foot on it is iron, his youth had flown under the tutelage 
of an extraordinary Mentor, whom to call Athene robs the goddess 
of her personal repute for wisdom in conduct, but whose head was 
wise, wise as it was now grey. Verily she was original: and a grey 
original should seem remarkable above a blooming blonde. If 
originality in women were our prime request, the grey should bear 
the palm. She has gone through the battle, retaining the standard 
she carried into it: which is a victory. Alas, that grey, so spirit- 
touching in Art, should be so wintry in reality ! 

The discovery of a feminine oiiginal breathing Spring, softer, 
warmer than the ancient one, gold instead of snow crested, and fully 
as intrepid, as devoted, was an immense joy to Alvan. He took it 
luxuriously because he believed in his fortune, a kind of natal star, 
the common heritlige of the adventurous, that brought him his good 
things in time, in return for energetic strivings in a higher direction 
apart from his natural longings. Fortune had delayed, he had 
wintered long. All the sweeter was the breath of the young spring. 
That exquisite new sweetness robed Clotilde in the attributes,of the 
person dreamed of for his mate; and deductively assuming her to 
possess them he could not doubt his power of winning her. Barriers 
are for those who cannot fly. The barriers were palpable about a girl 
of noble Christian birth: so was the courage in her which would 
give her wings, he thought, coming to that judgment through the 
mixture of his knowledge of himself and his perusal of her exterior. 
He saw that she could take an impression deeply enough to express 
it sincerely, and he counted on it, sympathetically endowing, her 
with his courage to support the originality she was famed for. 

They were interrupted between whiles by weariful men running 
to Alvan for counsel on various matters—how to play their game, or 
the exact phrasing of some pregnant sentence current in politics or 
literature. He satisfied them severally and shouldered them away, 
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begging for peace that night. Olotilde corroborated his accurate 
recital of the lines of a contested verse of the incomparable Heinrich, 
and they fell to capping verses of the poet—^lucid metheglin, with 
here and there no dubious flavour of acid, and a lively sting in the 
tall of the honoy. Sentiment, cynicism, and satin impropriety and 
scabrous, are among those verses where pure poetry has a recognised 
voice; but the lower elements constitute the popularity in a culti¬ 
vated society inclining to wantonness out of bravado as well as by 
taste. Alvan, looking between indolently royal and royaEy roguish, 
quoted a verse that speaks of the superfluousness of a faithless lady’s 
vowing bite. 

Olotilde could not repress her redenning—Count KoEin had re¬ 
peated too much ! She dropped her eyes, with a face of sculpture, 
then resumed their chatter, lie spared her the allusion to Pom- 
peius. She convinced him of her capacity for reserve besides intre¬ 
pidity, and flattered him too with her blush. She could dare to say 
to Kollin what her scarlet sensibEity forbade her touching on with 
him. Not that she would not have had an airy latitude with him to 
touch on what she pleased: he liked her for her boldness and the 
cold peeping of the senses displayed in it; he liked also the distinc¬ 
tion she made. 

The cry to supper conduced to a further insight of her adaptation 
to his requirements in a wife. They marched to the table together, 
and sat together, and drank a noble Bhine wine together—^true 
Baucnthal. His robustness of body and soul inspired the wish that 
his weU-born wife might be, in her dainty fashion, yet honestly and 
without mincing, his possible boonfellow: he and ^he, glass in hand, 
thanking the bountiful heavens, blessing mankind in chorus. It 
belonged to his hearty dream of the wife ho would choose, were she 
to be had. The position of interpreter of heaven’s benevolence to 
mankind through his own enjoyment of the gifts, was one that he 
sagaciously demanded for himself, sharing it with the Philistine 
unknowingly; and to have a wife no less wise than he on this throne 
of existence was a rosy exaltation. Olotilde kindled to the hint of 
his festival mood of Solomon at the banquet. She was not devoid 
of a discernment of flavours; she had heard grave judges at her 
father’s board profoundly deliver their verdicts upon this and that 
vineyard and vintage; and it is a note of patriotism in her country 
to be enthusiastic for wine of the Bhine: she was, moreover, thirsty 
from much talking and excitement. She drank her glass relishingly, 
declaring the wine princely. Alvan smacked his hands in a 
rapture: “ You are not for the extract of raisin our people have 
taken to copy from French Sautemes to suit a female predilection 
for sugar ? ” 
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** No, no, the grape for me! ” said she: “ the Ehine grape, with 
the elf in it and the silver harp and the stained legend! *’ 

“ Glorious! ” 

He toasted the grape. The picture of his bride and him drinking 
the sun down after a day of savage toil was in his shout—a burst 
unnoticed in the incessantly verbalising buzz of a continental supper- 
table. Clotilde acquiesced: she chimed to it like a fair boonfellow 
of the rollicking faun. She was realising fairyland. 

They retired to a divan-comer where it was you and I between 
them as with rivulets meeting and branching, running parallel, unit¬ 
ing and branching again, divided by the theme, but unending in the 
flow of the harmony. So ran their chirping arguments and diversions. 

The hour was close on the dawn of a March morning. Alvan 
assisted at the cloaking and hooding of Clotilde. Her relatives were 
at hand; they hung by while he led her to the stairs and down into 
a spacious moonlight that laid the traceries of the bare tree-twigs 
clear-black on grass and stone. 

“ A night to head the Spring! ” said Alvan. “ Come.” 

He lifted her ofE the steps and set her on the ground, as one who 
had on established right to the privilege; and she did not contest it, 
nor did her people, so kingly was he, arrayed in the thupder of the 
bolt which had struck the pair. “ She is mine; I have won her this 
night I ” his bearing said; apd Clotilde*s acquiesced; and the worthy 
couple following them had to exhibit a copy of the same, much 
wondering. Partly by habit, and of his natural astuteness, Alvan 
peremptorily usurped a lead that once taken could not easily be 
challenged, and wipuld roll him on a good tideway strong in his own 
passion and his lady’s up against the last defences—^her parents. A 
difficulty with them was foreseen. What is a difficulty ?—a gate 
in the hunting-field: an opponent on a platform: a knot beneath a 
sword: the dam to waters that draw from the heavens. Not desiring 
it in this case—^it would have been to love the difficidty better than 
the woman—he still enjoyed the bracing prospect of a resistance, if 
only because it was a portion of the dowry she brought him. Good 
soldiers (who have won their grades) are often of a peaceful temper 
and would not raise an invocation to war, but a view of the enemy 
sets their pugnacious forces in motion, the bugle fills their veins with 
deotrical fire, till they are as racers on the race-course. His inmost 
hearty devil was glad of a combat that pertained to his possession of 
her, for battle gives the savour of the passion to win, and victory 
dignifies a prize: he was, however, resolved to have it, if possible, 
according to the regular arrangement of such encounters, formal, 
without snatohings, without rash violence; a victory won by persontd 
ascendancy, reasoning eloquence. 
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He laughed to hear her say, in answer to a question as to her 
present feelings; “ I feel that I am carried away by a centaur! ” 
The comparison had been used or implied to him Wore. 

No! ” said he, responding to a host of memories, to shake them 
off, “_no more of the quadruped man! You tempt him—^may I teU 
you that ? Why, now, this moment, at the snap of my fingers, what 
is to hinder our taking tho short cut to happiness, centaur and 
nymph ? One leap and u gallop, and we should be into the morning, 
leaving night to grope for us, parents and friends to run about for 
the wits they lose in running. But no! No more scandals. That 
silver moon invites us, by its very spell of bright serenity, to be mad: 
just as, when you drink of a reverie, the more prolonged it is the 
greater the readiness for wild delirium at the end of tho draught. 
But no ! ” his voice deepened—“ the handsome face of the orb that 
lights us would be well enough were it only a gallop between us two. 
Dearest, the orb that lights us two for a lifetime must be taken all 
round, and I have been on tho wrong side of the moon: I have seen 
the other face of it—a visage scored with regrets, dead dreams, burnt 
passions, bald illusions, and the like, the like!—Sunless, waterless, 
without a flower! It is the old volcano land; it grows one bitter 
herb: if eyor you see my mouth distorted you will know I am 
revolving a taste of it; and as I need the antidote you give, I will 
not be the centaur to win you, for that is tho land where he stables 
himself; yes, there he ends his course, and that is the herb he 
finishes by pasturing on. You have no dislike of metaphors and 
parables? We Jews are a parable people.” 

“I am sure I do understand—” said Clotilde, catching her breath 
to be conscientious, lest he should ask her for an elucidation. 

“ Provided always that the metaphor be not like the metaphy¬ 
sician’s treatise on Nature—a torch to see the sunrise!—You wore 
going to add— ? ” 

“ I was going to say, ‘ I think I understand,’ but you run away 
with me still.” 

“ May the sensation never quit you 1 ” 

«It will not.” 

Alvan bent to her, on a sudden prompting: 

“When do father and mother arrive?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

He took her hand. “ To-morrow, then! The worst of omens is 
delay.” 

Olotilde faintly gasped. Could he mean it?—he of so evil a 
name in her family and circle! 

Her playfulness and pleasure in the game of courtliness forsook 
her. 
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“ Tell me the hour when it will be most convenient to them to 
receive me,” said Alvan. 

She stopped walking, in sheer fright. 

“ My father—my mother! ” she said, imaging within her the 
varied horror of each and the commotion. 

“ To-morrow or the day after—not later. No delays ! You are 
mine, we are one; and the sooner my cause is pleaded the better for 
us both. If I could step in and see them this instant it would be 
forestalling mischances. Do you not see that time is due to us, and 
the minutes are our gold slipping away P ” 

She shrank her hand back: she did not wish to withdraw the 
hand, only to shun the pledge it signified. He opened an abyss at 
her feet, and in deadly alarm of him she exclaimed : Oh ! not yet; 
not immediately,” She trembled, she made her petition dismal by 
her anguish of spcechlessness. “ There will be such .... not yet! 
Perhaps later. They must not be troubled yet—at present. I am 
.... I cannot—^pray delay! ” 

“ But you are mine! ” said Alvan. “ You feel it as I do. There 
can be no real impediment ? ” 

She gave an empty sigh that sought to be a run of entreaties. 
In fear of his tongue she caught at words to baffle it,^useless of 
their imbecility; ** Do not insist; yes, in time: they will .... 
they may. My father is not very well: my mother .... she is not 
very well .... They are neither of them very well—not at pre¬ 
sent !—Spare them at present.” 

To avoid being carried away she flung herself from tho centaur's 
back to the disenchanting earth; she separated herself from him in 
spirit, and beheld him as her father and mother and her circle would 
look on this pretender to her hand, with his lordly air, his Jew 
blood, and his hissing reputation—for it was a reputation that 
stirred the snakes and the geese of the world. She saw him in their 
eyes, quite coldly: which imaginative capacity was one of tho re¬ 
markable feats of cowardice, active and cold of brain even while the 
heart is active and would bo warm. 

Ho read something of her weakness. And supposing I decide 
that it must be ? ” 

“ How can I supplicate you! ” she replied with a shiver, feeling 
that she had lost her chance of slipping from his grasp, as trained 
women of the world, or very sprightly young wits know how to do 
at the critical moment: and she had lost it by being too sincere. 
Her cowardice appeared to her under that aspect. 

” Now I perceive that the task is harder,” said Alvan, seeing her 
huddled in a real dismay. “ Why will you not rise to my level and 
fear nothing! The way is clear: we have only to take the step. 
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Have you not seen to<niglit that we are fated for one another P It 
is your destiny, and trifling with destiny is a dark business. Look 
at me. Do you doubt my having absolute control of myself to bear 
whatever they put on me to bear, and hold firmly to my will to over¬ 
come them ? Oh! no delays.” 

“Yes! ” she cried; “yes, there must be.” 

“You say it?” 

The courage to repeat her cry was wanting. 

She trembled visibly: she could more readily have bidden him 
bear her hence than have named a day for the interview with her 
parents ; but desperately she feared that he would be the one to bid; 
and he had this of the character of destiny about him, that she felt 
in him a maker of facts. He was her dream in human shape, her 
eagle of men, and she felt like a lamb m the air; she had no resist¬ 
ance, only terror of his power and crushing new view of the nature 
of reality. 

“I see!” said ho, and his breast fell. Her timid inability to 
join with him for instant action reminded him that he carried many 
weights: a bad name among her people and class, and chains in 
private. He was old enough to strangle his impulses, if necessary, 
or any of ^tho brood less fiery than the junction of his passions. 
“ Well, well I—but we might so soon have broken through the hedge 
into the broad high road! It is but to determine to do it—to take 
the bold short path instead of the wearisome circuit. Just a little 
lightning in the brain and tightening of the heart. Battles are won 
in that way; not by tender girls! and she is a girl, and the task is 
too much for her. So, then, we are in your hands, child! Adieu, 
and let the gold-crested serpent glide to her bed, and sleep, dream, 
and wake, and ask herself in the morning whether she is not a wedded 
soul. Is she not a serpent ? gold-crested, all the world may see ; 
and with a mortal bite, I know. I have had the bite before the 
kisses. That is rather an unjust reversal of the order of things. 
Apropos, Hamlet was poisoned—ghost-poisoned.” 

“ Mad, .he was mad! ” said Clotilde, recovering and smiling. 

“ He was born bilious; he partook of the father’s constitution, not 
the mother’s. Iligh-thoughted, quick-nerved to follow the thought, 
reflective, if an interval yawned between his hand and the act, he was 
by nature two-minded: as full of conscience as a nursing mother 
that sleeps beside her infant—she hears the silent beginning of a 
cry. Before the ghost walked he was an elementary hero; one puff 
of action would have whiffed away his melancholy. After it, he was 
a dizzy moralizer, waiting for the winds to blow him to his deed— 
or out. The apparition of his father to him poisoned a sluggish run 
of blood, and that venom in the blood distracted a head steeped in 
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Wittenberg philosophy. With metaphysics in one and poison in the 
other, with the outer world opened on him and this world stirred to 
confusion, he wore tho semblance of madness; he was throughout 
sane; sick, but never with his reason dethroned.” 

“ Nothing but madness excuses his conduct to Ophelia! ” 

“ Poison in the blood is a pretty good apology for infidelity to a 
lady.” 

“No!” 

“ Well, to an Ophelia of fifty ? ” said Alvan. 

Glotilde laughed, not perfectly assured of the therefore, but 
pleased to be able to laugh. Her friends were standing at the house 
door, farewells were spoken, Alvan had gone. And then she 
thought of the person that Ophelia of fifty might be, wlio would 
have to find a good apology for him in his dose of snake-bite, or love 
of a younger woman whom ho termed gold-crested serpent. 

Ho was a lover, surely a lover. Ho slid off to some chance bit of 
likeness to himself in every subject he discussed with her. 

And she ? She speeded recklessly on tho back of the centaur 
when he had returned to the state of phantom, and the realities ho 
threatened her with were no longer imminent. 

George Meredith. 



ROME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

On tho legislative results of the Session, which came to a close 
on the 7th of this month, it is unnecessary to dwell at any 
length. The interest of the political situation is in the present 
rather than in the past, and in the future even more than in 
the present. By the work which they have already accomplished, 
and by the temper which they have shown. Ministers have 
strengthened their position in the country, and have in some 
sort given it a guarantee that in the performance of the duties 
which may yet be waiting them neither firmness nor courage will 
bo wanting. At the same time, the difficulties which beset their 
path are as considerable as they are patent. The dominant com¬ 
plexion of tho Cabinet is decidedly Liberal, and even Badical; the 
Parliamentary majority of the Government is unquestionably in tho 
main Radical. But as in the Cabinet there are elements of hesita¬ 
tion and weakness, so in the Parliamentary majority are thoi*e 
substantial elements of VFhig obstruction. The Conservative oppo¬ 
sition is likely to bo bitter, persistent, and vexatious. Lord 
Beaoonsfield has taken up a position from w'hich he cannot well 
recede, and has proclaimed war against tho future i)rogramme of 
the Government. In the House of Commons the reins have been 
completely wrenched from the hands of Sir Stafford Horthcoto, and 
the chief hopes and champions of the Tory party are the fromleurs 
and freelances who sit below the gangway. But it is not of their 
declared foe that the Government have any reason to be alarmed. 
In proportion as the tactics of Lord Beaconsficld, are those of an 
exasperating antogonism, and the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons follow the lead of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Gorst, the Ministerialists are likely to experience the salutary 
process of consolidation. The dangers to the Government come 
not from without, but from within. Next Session will apply the 
crucial test. If the Government majority stands tho shock of 
the Bills to which Ministers are pledged it will stand anything, 
and Mr. Gladstone will be able to boast that he commands a 
following more really compact and powerful than that which placed 
him in office twelve years ago. 

On some accounts there is reason to be sanguine as to the 
prospect. The accession of strength to the Government during 
the past Session comes from two sets of causes. In the first 
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place, they have given proof of a resolute detemiination which 
inspires oonfidehce and begets loyally. The manner in which the 
Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill was carried through the 
House of Commons, and in which the other Ministerial measures, 
the threats and complaints of the Lords notwithstanding, have 
been inscribed in the Statute Book in the shape in which they 
were originally introduced, has taught the Government their own 
strength, and has impressed the same lesson upon Parliament and 
the country. The vigorous perseverance of Ministers has had a 
moral as well as a political influence. It has rallied round it, and 
has knit together, all the capacities of earnest action which exist in 
the House of Commons. N^othing can have been more significant, 
and to all save political triflers more satisfactory, than the aspect 
presented by the popular Chamber during the last days of August 
and the opening days of September. The heat was oppressive, and 
there was that sense of diminution in the vitalizing quality of the 
atmosphere which the end of the Parliamentary year always seems 
to bring with it. Yet the House itself, the lobbies, the corridors, 
and the terrace presented nearly the same scene of busy activity as 
in the month of June. At least two hundred and fifty members of 
Parliament remained at their post, and submitted to the ordeal of an 
abnormally protracted Session with more than resignation. Of 
course they would have been glad of their release, and the claims 
of private business or pleasure were in many cases pressing enough. 
But there they were, and there they intended to stay till the 
Government had got their Bills through Parliament. The men 
to whom politics are a mere pastime, and the House of Com¬ 
mons a club, had indeed fled to northern moors and to southern 
seas. But it is not these who represent the forces which will 
regulate the statesmanship of the future, and the men who will 
shape our reforms and make our laws in the coming years were 
faithful and immovable. 

Here, then, we may discover one great ground for confidence as 
to the spirit in which the Government will undertake the work 
which is still before them. A second there is, not less tangible and 
solid. If the effect of the Ministerial legislation has been to alienate 
and alarm the selfish and timid depositaries of hereditary privileges 
and exclusive rights, it has been to conciliate and to gratify that 
immense majorify of the English people who have no interest 
in the maintenance of mere class prerogatives. Hor is it quite 
certain that the entire order of landlords is as vehemently opposed 
to a measure like the Ground Game Act, as is generally asserted, 
it; is easily demonstrable that to many landlords this measure will be 
i^tnueh practioal advantage. Harm and rabbits were eating the 
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lamer out of house and home, were opening up the way for the in¬ 
creased importation of oattl^ and grain from the wide pastures and 
fields of Northern America, and were bafiling all attempts to extract 
a remunerative crop from the soil. Under these circumstances there 
were but two alternatives to adopt: the farmer might remain on 
his farm and be ruined, or he might try to invest his capital more 
profitably in some other business. The practical consequence 
was, that he abandoned his farm, and the chances were that no 
new tenant was forthcoming in his place. Hence it is that at the 
present moment scores of important holdings hang upon their land¬ 
lords’ hands without yielding a penny of rent. In the case of the 
great territorial magnates of the earth this is not a matter of 
much importance; but to the smaller class of squires it means 
inconvenience, and something very like ruin. To such landlord 
proprietors as these the Ground Game Bill will bo a substantial 
benefit. Henceforth they will be compelled to vest in their tenants 
a concurrent right of killing hares and rabbits. The consequence 
is that a new impulse will be given to English agriculture, and 
that justice to the farmer will mean, in a multitude of instances, 
money to the landlord. 

That, however, by the way. The value of the new Act to the 
Government is that it gives Ministers the support of the great body 
of the professional agriculturists of the United Kingdom. The 
farmers voted for the Liberals at the general election. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Budget and the abolition of the Malt Tax were the first 
proofs that their confidence was not misplaced, and now that confi¬ 
dence has been confirmed and deepened by the Ground Game Act. 
But this is not the only body of allies whose adhesion is calculated 
to strengthen the hands of the Government in the sequel of their 
legislative enterprise. The Employers’ Liability Act is a boon to 
the artisans mid operatives of England, their gratitude for which they 
will not fail to testify. The Burials Bill is a compromise, and on 
many accounts an unsatisfactory one. Still, it will have its political 
uses. It is based not upon principle, but on the expediency of the 
moment. There are only two views which can be taken of the 
Englishman’s claim to be buried in a churchyard. It may be said that 
this claim formulates a civil right, or that it formulates an ecclesias¬ 
tical right. The Burials Act professes to be an embodiment of the 
former. That, at least, was Lord Selbome’s plea when he explained 
the provision and justifi^ the necessity of the measure. But the 
Act fails to fulfil the promise which its introduction gave. The 
ecclesiastical restriction indeed is not maintained; but the civil 
right is not established. Nor can it be established until the sixth 
clause is amended in accordance with Mr. CoUings’ resolution and 
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Hr. IJOingiforili^s anii0;i4m0iit. To toll a Dissenter that as a cittsen 
he oan olaiin ohnrohyard banal, and then to add that he can only do ao 
as a Ohnstian, is n oenlaradiction, an inconsistency, and an injustice; 
it is to t^e back with one hand what is giTen with the other.. Of 
coulee, it is true that the grievance will not bo much felt in prac¬ 
tice, and that the overwhelming majority of tho inhabitants of these 
islands profess Christianity. That, however, only makes it the more 
necessary to protest against tho course pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Burials Act as it stands affirms nothing less than 
that the non-Christian minority are in one respect to incur the 
penalty of civil disability. 

Such, then, are the sources of strength on which Ministers may 
confidently count on addressing themselves to the legislative business 
which still lies in front of them. Let us now see what are the 
sources of weakness, of difficulty, of vexation, and of impediment 
with which they must reckon The strength of this resisting medium 
must not be ignored, but it must not bo magnified; and if Ministers 
encounter it boldly and decisively we boliovo that they will do so 
successfully. Every month as it passes will render it less formid¬ 
able ; the experience of tho last Session will probably roduco tho 
future activity of some, at least, of those who most strenuously 
impeded the Ministerial measures. "Wo speak now, it will be under¬ 
stood, not of the Consorvative opposition, but of tho Whig remnant 
and of the territorial Liberals. The more these politicians reflect 
upon the circumstances of tho time, the more clearly will they per¬ 
ceive that they will commit an irretriovablo error if they relapse 
into a state of inaction and timidity. It is idle to supposo that they 
can hope to find a place in the Conservative ranks. Between the 
Whigs and tho Moderate Liberals on the one hand, and tho modem 
Conservative on the other, there is na real community of political 
sentiment. Such a coalition as wo sometimes hear vaguely talked of 
is barred by insuperable obstacles, and would lack the indispensable 
elements of cohesion and durability. None are better aware of this 
than the Moderate Liberals and the Whigs themselves. Do these 
two sections of tho Liberal party entertain tho notion that the 
country is with them, and that hcnco their minority may hope to 
contest the more advanced and couragoous majority? It is only 
on such mi hypothesis that a oonsiderablo Whig or Moderate Liberal 
defection firom the Liberal ranks can be reasonably anticipated. 
Is there the alightest chance of such an hypothesis being verified f 
Let us see. 

The furst observation which it is obvious to moke is that we 
ant lint now &voured with this forecast for the first time, and 
ihat it has been already fiilsified by events. On the eve of the 
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g^iienl elAptiim 1ftuu« v«s no one irhoie influenoe at 

the poll{ngr*^^!K>9^ with etioK pemistent entpliaeU 

M the Hoderate Libeiei He* it vat aaid, hd4 the baUnoe of 
parties, and he would smredlf tarh <he scale in foTour of the Oonaer<‘ 
iraktea when the appeal to the oountTf eame. He was represented 
for oot ediftoation as a mild, amiabH languid gentleman, elwajm 
oonstitatianally nervous, and just then abnormaljy disposed to take 
alarm at the idm of anything like drastic or decided action in 
domestie polities. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the sequel 
The elections were held, and the Moderate Liberal proved to 
b^ so far as his political authority was concerned, a phantom of 
the imperialistic imagination. Now, when it is assumed that the 
mass of Englishmen wish for a regime of fatnianim, and not one of 
active miergetio Liberalism, the assumption can only he realised 
in the event of the mass of the English people not being in eamost. 
It is, of course, theoretioBUy possible that the oonstitaenoies whidi 
returned six months ago the most resolutely Liberal Pailiament 
which ever sat at Westminster may repent of what they have done. 
Zt is possible that the newly enfranohised artisan class may he pos¬ 
sessed of a pasdonate admiration for prescription and antiquity. It 
is possible that as education spreads, and the English democracy 
acquires fresh power and numbers, it may display traces of an un- 
suspeoted attachment to reactionary Toryism. All this we say is 
possible; but it is most improbable. So &r as the signs of the 
times can be interpreted the poEtioal future is with the vigorous 
Liberal and tiio BadicaL These signs, it is reasonable to suppose, 
the Whigs and Moderate Liberals will be tolerably quidc to inter¬ 
pret, and there is nothing to warrant the supposition that when th^ 
have deciphered them they will be seised by a desire to throw them¬ 
selves into the arms of the Conservatives. Lord Hartington discerns 
the current of events pretty clearly, and there is nothing in his attitude 
to make us tiiink that he is likely to put his foot down~-to set his 
baok to the wall, and to do battle with whatever is distinct and 
vigorous in modem Liberalism. Nearly two years ago the Secretary 
of State for India dedared in memorable words that the land system 
of this country must speedily furnish the material for le^slatioa. It 
was well known, befne the present Cabinet was eomplete, that 
refbim would constitute one of the planks of the platform, and 
^ now nearly certain that the land ^stem both of England and of 
.d Will be dealt with next Sestion. 

There can be little doubt as to the lides on which this legislation 
will proceed. Both in Sn^eilud and in Ireland something like fixity 
of tenure--even of a conditional kind<—will he assured to the tenuit. 
So fiir as Irdand is ooneemed the modifications in existing av- 
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M dep^d on the report of the Royal Oonunissioii, 
ilhile in esse of. England it is not advisable to attempt to 
anlloipate resolt of the antomnal d^berations of the Oabinet. 
Xt may, however, be said with confidence that the Bill wiU be a 
strong one, that it will try the loyalty to Liberalism of the territorial 
‘Whigs, and that it wiU be met by the most determined opposition on 
the part of the Conservatives. 

As regwis the 'Whigs and Moderate Liberals we entertain, for the 
reasons which we have already set forth, no very serious apprehen¬ 
sions. As regards the Conservative opposition, Lord Beaconsfield has 
himself declared that that shall be as severe and unflinching as he can 
make it. In his q)eeoh on the Ground Game Bill he said that he should 
not offer any resistjmce to the measure because, amongst other things, 
it was sanctioned by the principles of the Constitution. But he 
hinted that measures might be forthcoming on behalf of which this 
license could not be pleaded—^measures, namely, dealing with the 
land system-—and he declared that it would be his duty to oppose 
them d ouirance. 'What do “ the principles of the Constitution ” 
translated into the practical prose of politics really mean P The 
principle involved in the Ground Game Bill is the right of the 
State to interfere, under certain conditions, between the landlord 
and the tenant. That is the same principle which will be recog¬ 
nised in uiy future land legislation which the Government may 
propose. If the ** principles of the Constitution ** are not vicdated 
m the cme instance, how can they be violated in the other P But 
the truth is, when Lord Beaconsfield talks of principles he really 
means expediency, and what his words signify is, that, in his 
opinion, it would not have been politic to resist the Ground Game 
Bill, and that it will be politic to resist any further attempts 
to deal with the land system of the United Eingdom. It may, 
therefore, safely be inferred that the leader of the Conservative 


party has decnded to recommend the rejection by the Perns of 
any Bill which the Government may bring forimd dealing with 
thb question of land t^ure. The Irish Compensaticm Bill was de¬ 
scribed by Lord Beaconsfield as a recoxmaissanoe in force, and he 


has repeatedly declared his conviction that the next shape which the 

’^,1’V- i® . 

Pa'-lhe csourBe of next month (October) a formal conference of the 
«bie& is to be held in London, and it may be antici- 
^p«fc^ lljiat ihe atri^e to be adopted by the party towards land 

be considered and discussed. We have EtUe 
'jbl issue c^ these councils which the imxt 

We shall witness a new illustratton of the 
^HuTsoterised' the reception by the Lords of the 
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EmployerB* Liability Bill and of tbe Ground Game Bill, and wblob. 
was moro oonspioaously exemplified in tbe rejection of the Irish 
Disturbuioe and Begistration Bills. In other words, Ministers must 
be prepared to seo the Lords throw out any Land Bil^ English or 
Irish, which may bo introduced ; or else emasculate it so completely 
that 'it will bo impotent for any good end. This may suit Lord 
Beaconafield himsdif well enough. As for what may come after him 
he cares not. So long as he con succeed in making the Goyemmont 
look ridiculous he wiU bo satisfied. But is it the Goyemmont alone 
which will be the object of ridicule P What of Lord Beaoonsfield’s 
party, and tbe House of Lords itself? 

This brings us face to face with the real question of the future— 
the relations between the House of Lords and the Liberals on the 
one hand, and the House of Lords and the country on the other. 
At the present moment these relations are of a somewhat anomalous 
character. If, as wo sometimes hoar, it is a principle of the Con¬ 
stitution that the Lords should endorse the legislation of which 
the country, through its accredited representatiyes, has expressed its 
approyal, it may bo asked how far the Lords pursued a strictly 
constitutional course in throwing out the Compensation for Dis¬ 
turbance Bill For there aro two things in connection with this 
subject which must be remembered, and which people are too apt to 
forget. In tho first place, Irish affairs, in consequence of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter to the Duke of Mmrlborough, were emphatically 
one of the issues which came before the country last spring. In 
the second, the result of the olections was the personal expulsion of 
Lord Beaconsficld from power. Yot we witnessed last Session the 
spectacle of an Irish measure, which had passed by largo majorities 
the Electiyo Chamber, defeated at the command of Lord Beacons- 
field by on overwhelming majority in the Hereditary Chamber. 
Already the question has been aelcod how long this sort of thing is to 
last, and tho seeds of an agitation against the Houso of Lords, as at 
present composed, have been sown That agitation may not as yet be 
very formidable, but it may come to a head earlier than some suppose. 
For practical purposes, however, the collision between the Government 
and the Houso of Lords is more serious than any which may occur 
between the House of Lords and the English people. It is evidently 
Lord Beaconsfield’s intention to employ the Chamber of which he is 
a member as an instrument for attacking and discrediting tho 
Ministers who supplanted him and his colleagues. ISbw the Hous^ 
of Lords, as most Englishmen consider it, is strictly a court 
legtdative revision. It is, as they understand, their politic 
Amotion to amend imperfect or ^eotive, and to check pr 
dipitate measures. They have no notion that the Peers will eve 
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seek fo put tlieiuiMlyes in an attitude of declared resistance to the 
CominonB, and through tiie Oommons to the En gli sh people. But 
iMsd Bmoonadeld is not concerned with the popukr ideas in such 
matters as these. To him the House of Lords is simply a medium 
for the execution of a certain policy. He could not have afforded a 
more condusiye instance of this than by the amendment which he 
dictated to it, and which was of course accepted, in the Employers* 
Liability Bill. It is extremely probable that Lord Beacon^eld 
had never read the draft of the measure, and that all that ^he knew 
or oared about it was that it had been brought in by the Govern¬ 
ment. Hence it was a proposal to be thwarted or mutilated, and as 
a short and easy way of dealing with it, his lordship suggested a 
limit of its operation for two years. The Commons substituted seven 
for two, and Lord Beaconsfield’s success was of the most shadowy 
nature. But the incident is, as we have remarked, instructive 
because it suggests the manner in which the ex*Premier may 
manipulate the Chamber of hereditary legislators in the future. 

This kind of manoeuvring may easily hasten such a contingency 
as Mr. Forster, in his extremely candid speech during the penul¬ 
timate week of the Session, ventured to anticipate. If the House of 
Lords discharges no other function than that of resisting or spoiling 
the measures of a Liberal Government; if the process is to continue 
so long as the Conservatives have a permanent majority of nearly a 
hundred in the Lords; if the Government which is thus let and 
hindered in doing its work is the Government that the consticuencies 
are bent upon maintaining in office; if,[in truth, the House of Lords, 
at the instance of Lord Beaconsfield, resolves itself into a body for 
frustrating or minimising Liberal legislation, then it is clear that the 
constitutional authority of that House will have to be reconsidered. 

In foreign as in domestic affairs, the problems of the hour are 
rapidly assuming a fresh definiteness of outline, and it is now pos¬ 
sible approximately to estimate the fall significance of most of the 
points involved in even a temporary settlement of the Eastern ques¬ 
tion. The chi^ and cmxtral fact in the situation, of which it is neces¬ 
sary never to lose sight, is that the Turkish Empire, so far at- least as 
Europe is concerned, is in a condition of speedy coUapse, and the 
tune eannot be ffir distant when the phantom of Ottoman authority 
will cease to exist in any portion of the Balkan peninsula. In 
nmny quarters the jw^sent Government may be blamed for accele¬ 
rating titis firooess of inevitable decay, and we have been already 
aaemsd that it ILr. Gladstone and his colleagues who have let for^ 
the priscm-hous^ H whicdi they were securely confined, those 
fierce winds that will fan the smouldering fires of race, hatr^ and 
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international enmity, into flid conauming flames of war. Wbat, 
howoTOT, are the foots P Granted that the obligation imposed by 
the Fowmrs on the Porte of ceding Dnloigno to the Montenegrins is 
a step in the direction of the partition of the Ottoman Empire, by 
whom was this policy of partition begun P It was commenced not 
by the Liberal administration, but by their OonservatiTe prede¬ 
cessors. It was the cardinal principle of the Berlin Treaty of 1878. 
It was first asserted in the instrument of Son Stephano, and it was 
reeflumed in the document signed by Lord Beaconsfleld and Lord 
Salisbury, which two years ago we were told was a guarantee of 
“peace with honour.** The knell of doom to the Sultan as an 
European Soyereign had inexorably struck when England annexed 
Cyprus, and when Austrm was permitted or solicited to occupy 
Bosnia. Then there came a pmse, and some short-sighted observers 
ventured to anticipate that in our time no more would be heard 
of the Eastern Question. But it was from the first in the nature of 
things impossible that in such a matter as this a policy of diplo¬ 
matic eclecticism should be successful. The plan of selecting cer¬ 
tain clauses of the Treaty of Berlin for execution, and of relegating 
the others to oblivion, might seem to answer for awhile. But there 
was never any doubt that the fulfilment of its remaining conditions 
would be demanded at an early date. 

This has bemi the experience of the Government of Mr. Gladstone, 
and it would have been the experience of Lord Beaconsfleld had the 
Conservative party remained in office. The late Ministry evaded 
the necessity of the settlement of the south-east of Europe, and suc¬ 
ceeded in postponing it longm* than might have been expected. But 
they could not have pursued the tactics of postponement for an inde¬ 
finite period. A bill may be renewed and re-renewed, but at last 
the day arrives when it must be paid, and sooner or later this would 
have been discovered by any. English Government to be the case in 
regard to the Eastern diffic^ty. Austria, England, Bulgaria, and 
Eoumelia had all received some advantage from the Berlin settle¬ 
ment. The division of the spoils had in &ot begun, and the distri¬ 
bution had up to a certain point been sanctioned by the Englirii 
Cabinet. Was it to be expected that Montenegro and Greece, who were 
equally entitled to a share of the Ottoman dominions, should be con- 
twted to receive nothing ? It was not England but France which 
was the chief champion of the daims of the Hellenic Eingdom at 
Berlin. It was not Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, but Lord 
Beaoonsfield and Lord Salisbury who joined the representatives of 
the other European Powers in solemnly instructing the Porte to 
make extensive territorial concessions to Montenegro. If the Berlin 
Treaty was net to be superseded by some new arrangement, it was 
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impmtive for England, in union with the rest of Europe, to 
deuberate on the subject of its unfolfilled clauses. Ko reasonable 
person ever supposed that difficulties in the waj of their fulfilment 
would not arise. At the present moment these difficulties have yet 
to be overcome. Montenegro remains unsatisfied; towards the 
satisfaction of Greece the European Powers have not advanced 
beyond words. It is possible that an insurrection in Macedonia, 
foUowed by other similar movements elsewhere, may wrest from 
the Porte by force that which it refuses to surrender to diplo¬ 
macy. In the attitude now maintained by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment there is nothing new, nor, if it be unsatisfactory, is there 
anything in it with which the English Government can be taunted 
or reproached. The Sultan refuses to believe in the reality of the 
European Concert; hence we are told by some pessimistic critics 
that Concert does not exist. The true inference to be drawn 
from the Sultan’s scepticism is of a very different character. 
It is mere obvious, and it is more correct to say, that if the Sultan 
disbelieves in the European Concert it is because its manifestation 
has been so long delayed. After the treatment which the Porte has 
received from Europe, and especially from England, during the last 
twenty-five years—a treatment of alternate cajolery and menace— 
and while, as we must always remember, diplomatists at Constanti- 
n(^Ie, and a noisy section of the European press, persist in declaring 
that the Ormt Powers, so far from being in a state of close mutual 
accord, are animated by mutual jealousy and hatred, it is scarcely 
surprising that the Turks should reject the idea, even at the elev^th 
hour, of the Collective Coercion of Europe. But for this,.and for all 
that it entails, it is not the present Government which is answerable. 
It would be as reasonable and as just to blame them for the troubles 
which it inherited in Afghanistan. They have simply inherited the 
responsibilities of those who preceded them. 

Much that has been said on the subject of English affairs, and of 
the present aspect of the Et^tern Question, is applicable to the con¬ 
temporary political, social, and religious condition of France. In 
each instance the key-note of the situation is the same; in each there 
may be discerned the same imminent confiict of diametrically oppo- 
rite forces. In France, as in England, and in the attitude of the 
Europcmi Powers towards Turkey, the poUcy of compromise and 
iof tem|)oriamg ubi«^ It has been tried long enough, 

hut huft iMm uccoa^pUal^ its work. To many sober, intdligent, 
stii^ Armn treff-n^onned Englishmen it may appear inexplicable that 
i»k»i b^ d^ Fr^cmet riiouM not commend itself to the 
inajorit^ iff t^ that one of the Ministers, M. Constans, 
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should belts most bitter oppoiie&t« and that M. G-ambetta should 
dech^ it to be iuadnussible. H the **unauthorised’’ religious 
(nders are willing to obey the control of the State^ and to be loyal 
towaids the existing regime, why should they not be suffered to con¬ 
tinue their present work P From the Ibglish point of view it is 
difficult to give any answer which would justify the peremptory 
action of M. Gambetia. But the English point of view is not that 
which is taken in France by men who have so little of fanaticism 
in their temper as the President of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
very fact that M. Ghimbetta should declare himself unable to 
acquiesce in the tolerant policy of M. de Freycinet ought to suggest, 
to those who condemn his decision, that there are reasons which 
they ignore, and which make it impossible for him to act in any 
other manner. M. Gambetta personally can have no reason for 
wishing to effect a clean sweep of the ecclesiastical corporations. 
Moreover, it would be against the principles of opportunism to attempt 
to do so, even were the attempt in any way precipitate. We are 
therefore bound to conclude that the course to which he has com¬ 
mitted himself is unavoidable, that the time for entering upon it is 
opportune, and that his determination will command the general 
approval of the French people. Unless each one of these influences 
was legitimate, it is safe to say that M. Gambetta jjwould not have 
insisted on the execution of the March decrees, and that he would not 
have won over the French Government to his project. 

There are two considerations which will materi^y help us towards 
a correct understanding of the condition of affairs in France. 
The radicalism which is now in process of organising itself in 
England has long since organised itself on the other side of the 
Chanel; and the constitutional reforms which French radicalism 
demands are of a very sweeping and drastic character. The Senate 
is regarded with disapproval as to the entire theory and practice of 
a second Chamber, and sooner or later the demand, for its abolition 
is sure to come. There is good reason to believe that it would 
have been raised ere this, and that the consequent struggle would 
have plunged France in the most embittered kind of political 
war&re, unless the attention of the extreme radical party had been 
directed to a different object. But this is only a small matter in 
comparison with those raised which have chiefly weighed with M. 
Gambetta. Every day makes it increasingly plain that the future of 
France lies between ^e Bepublio and the clerical party. In pro¬ 
portion as the Church is strong the Government will be weak; in 
proportion as ecclesiasticism is organised, republicanism will be dis¬ 
organised. . The struggle is not so much one between Church and 
Stote as one between two rival dynasties, for the ascendancy of the 
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Gatholio Ohuroh in France would nltiinately mean (lie tern- 
.^erthz^ of the Bepnblio b]r one of sevOTal rival pretenders, 
^e only way in which Englishm^ can hope to gain a correct idea 
of the atote of tiling in France is to recall thb relations in which the 
champcms of the constitutional cause in England found themselves to 
the giimt bulk of Hie English clergy during the reign of WiUiam III. 
To be on the side of the Church was then to be the tacit or the 
declared enemy of the newly-established political order, and pro¬ 
bably also to be concerned in, or at least to connive at, the intrigues 
which were on foot for the restoration of a monarch who had been 
deposed with the approval and gratitude of the great majority of the 
English people. The position of the French BepubUc is now very 
much what the position of the House of Orange was then, and M. 
Chunbetta only shows his just perception of the'historical analogy in 
the terms which he dictates to the represmtatives of an ecclesiastical 
system that is political in its influences and ambitious quite as much 
as it is religious. 


Bepttmber 26 , 1880 . 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

PBmMINAKT.^ 

Thought and feeling cannot be completely dissociated. Eacb 
emotion has a more or less distinct framework of ideas; and eaok 
group of ideas is more or less suffiised witk emotion. Tbere are, 
howeTer, great differences between tbeir degrees of combination 
under both of these aspects. We have some feelings wbicb are 
vague from lack of intellectual definition; and others to wbicb clear 
shapes are given by the associated conceptions. At one time our 
thoughts are distorted by the passion running through them; and 
at another time it is difficult to detect in them a trace of liking or 
disliking. Manifestly, too, in each particular case these components 
of the mental state may be varied in their proportions. The ideas 
being the same, the emotion joined with them may be greater or 
less; and it is a familiar truth that the correctness of the judgment 
formed, depends, if not on the absence of emotion, still, on that 
balance of emotions which negatives excess of any one. 

Especially is this so in matters concerning human life. There are 
two ways in which men's actions, individual or social, may be 
regarded. We may consider them as groups of phenomena to be 
analyzed, and the laws of their dependence ascertained; or, con> 
sideling them as causing pleasures or pains, we may assooials 
with them approbation or reprobation. Dealing with its prob* 
lems inteUectaally, we may regard conduct as always the resdt of 
certain forcos; or dealing with its problems morally, and con* 
sidering its outcome as in this case good and in that case bad, we 
may allow now admiration, and now indignation, to fill our con¬ 
sciousness. Obviously, it must make a great difference in our 

(1) Thei xetocuoMto &ota dted is this araote and saoceeding oaeB,T«ill begiwn when 
the ariudea reappear in iheir permanent ihape. AUnsiona here and there ooeurrinx in 
them to matteri not l)efbra the reader, meat be undantood aa conieqnent oa their oos* 
tiaoity with'vjittnge aSready pnblieli^ 

TOZi. xxvm. V.S. F F 
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18 w^Mtheir, IU8 in llie one case, we zegturd men*e doings as 
iiibMM8 |il^alien> <n^ wMoli it merd.y ocmoenis us to undexstsnd; 
jBff wluibe^^ as in the other ease, we regard them as the dmngs of 
creatures like oursdves, with whose lires our own Htos are bound 
up^rand whose beha'nour arouses in us, directly and sympathetioaUy, 

: failings of love and hate. 

In The Btudy of Sociology, I have described in detail the various 
perversions produced in men's judgments by their emotions. 
Examples are givmi showing how fears and hopra betray them 
into Mse estimates; how impatience prompts unjust condemna¬ 
tions; how in this case antipathy, and in that case sympathy, 
distorts belief. The truth that the bias of education and the bias of 
patriotism severally warp men's convictions, is enforced by many 
illustrations. And it is pointed out that the more special forms of 
bias—^the class bias, the political bias, the theological bias—each 
produces a strong predisposition towards this or that view of public 
a&irs. 

Here let me emphasise the conclusion that in pursuing our socio¬ 
logical inquiries, and especially those on which we are now entering, 
we must, as much as possible, exclude whatever emotions the facts 
are calculated to excite, and attend solely to the interpretation of 
the facts. There are several groups of phenomena, in contemplating 
which either contempt, or disgust, or indignation, tends to arise 
but must be restrained. 

Instead of passing over as of no account, or else regarding as 
purely mischievous, the superstitions of the primitive man, we must 
inquire what part th^ play in social evolution; and must be pre¬ 
pared, if need be, to recognize their usefulness. Already we have 
seen that tiie belief which prompts the savage to biury valuables 
with the corpse and carry food to the grave, has a natural genetis; 
that the .propitiation of plants and and the " wmship of 

stocks and stones," are not gratuitous absur^ties; and that slaves 
are^ sacrificed at fimerals in pursuance of an idea which seems 
rational to uninstructed inteliigence. Presently we shall have to 
consider in what way the ghost-theory has operated politicly; and 
if we ahoidd find reason to conclude that it has been an indispensable 
aid to social evolution, we must be ready to accept the ocmolusdon. 

E^owledge of the miseries that have for countless ages been 
eyory w^ero caus^ by the antagonisms of societies, must not preymit 
ns 3£|p^gnizutg tim all-important part which these antRg fmiftn^^ 
^ve ,^^ k civilization. Shudder as we must at the cannibalism 
'• in early days was a sequence of war; 

w® spy from the thought of those immolations of prisoners 
Jlayej |an« of thousan^ of times, followed battiea between 
i^^ read as we do with horror of the pyr ^ t a wi d # of h ea ds 
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and wMtexoag bon^ of alsm peqplos left by barbarian inyaders;; 
bate, as ve ought, the xnilitant i|drit ^Idob is eyea now among our* 
selyea prompting base treacberim and Inrutal aggressions; ve must 
not let our feelings blind us to tbe proofii we meet with, that inter* 
social conflicts baye furthered tbe deyelopment of sodal structures. 

Moreoyer, dislikes to goyemments of certain kinds must not 
preyent us from seeing their fitnesses to tbeircircumstimoes. Though 
rejecting the common idea of glory, and declining to join soldiers 
and school-boys in applying the epithet great** to conquering 
despots, we detest despotism; though, we regard their sacrifices of 
theii* own peoples and of alien peoples in pursuit of uniyersal 
dominion as gigantic crimes; we must yet recognize the benefits ooca* 
sionaUy arising firom the social consolidations they achieye. Neither 
the massacres of subjects which Eoman emperors directed, nor the 
assassinations of relatiyes habitual among potentates in the East, nor 
the impoyerishment of whole nations by the ezcestiye exactions of 
tyrants, must so prejudice us as to prevent appreciation of the 
benefits which have, under certain conditions, resulted from the 
unlimited power of the supreme man. Nor must the remembrances 
of torturing implements, and oubliettes, and victims built into walls, 
shut out from our minds the evidence that abject submission of the 
weak to the strong, however unscrupulously enforced, has in some 
times and places been necessary. 

So, too, with the associated ownership of man by man. Absolute 
condemnation of slavery must be withheld, even if we accept the 
tradition repeated by Herodotus, that to build the Gkeat Pyramid 
relays of a hundred thousand slayes toiled for twenty years; or eren 
if we &Ld it true that of the serfii compelled to work at the building 
of St. Petersburg, more than a hundred thousand perished. Though 
aware that the unrecorded sufferings of men and women held in 
bondage are beyond imagination, we must, nevertheless, preserve a 
mental state receptive of such evidence as there may be that benefits 
have resulted. 

In brief, trustworthy interpretations of social arrangements 
imply an almost passionless oonsdoumess. Though feehng cannot 
and ought not to be excluded from the mind when otherwise con¬ 
templating them, yet it ought to be excluded when contemplating 
them as natural phenommia to be understood in their causes and 
effeotit. 

Mrintenanoe of this mental attitude will be farthered by keeping 
before ours^ves the truth that in human actions the absolutely bad 
may be rdatively good, and the absolutely good may be relatively bad. 

Though it has becmne a common-place that the institutions imder 
which <me race procqpera will not answer for another, the reeognltum 
of tins trutii is by no means adequate. Hmi who have lost fiuth in 

r p2 
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** paper ocmetitotions,” neyertheless advocate a policy toward# 
inferior nuse^ implying the belief that civilized social forms can 
with advant^e be imposed on uncivilized peoples; that the arrange* 
menbs which seem to us vicious are vicious for them; and that they 
would benefit by institutions-~domestio, industrial, or political- 
akin to those which we find beneficial. But acceptance of the truth 
that the type of a society is determined by the natures of its units, 
forces on us the corollary that a rigime intrinsioally of the lowest, 
may yet be the best possible under primitive conditions. 

Olherwise stating the matter, we must not substitute our de* 
veloped code of conduct, which predominantly concerns private rela¬ 
tions, for the undeveloped code of conduct, which predominantly 
concerns public relations. Now that life is generally occupied in 
peaceful intercourse with fellow-citizens, ethical ideas refer chiefly 
to actions between man and man; but in early stages, while the 
occupation of life was mainly in conflicts with adjacent societies, 
such ethical ideas as existed referred almost wholly to inter-social 
actions: men’s deeds were judged by their direct bearings on tribal 
welfare. And since preservation of the society takes precedence of 
individual preservation, as being a condition to it, we must, in con¬ 
sidering social phenomena, interpret good and bad rather in their 
earlier senses than in their later senses; and so must regard as 
relatively good, that which furthers survival of the society, great as 
may be ^e suffering inflicted on individuals. 

Anotiier of our ordinary conceptions has to be much widened 
before we can rightly interpret political evolution. The words 
**civilized” and **savage” must have given to them meanings 
differing greatly from those which are current. That broad contrast 
usually drawn wholly to the advantage of the men who form advanced 
nations, and to the disadvantage of the men who form simple groups, a 
better knowledge obliges us profoundly to qualify. Characters are 
to be found among rude peoples which compare well with those 
of the best among cultivated peoples. With little knowledge, 
and but rudimentary arts, there iu some cases go virtues which 
might shame those among ourselves whose education and polish are 
ofihehighttt. 

Surviving renmants of some primitive races in India, have natures 
in which truthfulness seems to be organic. Not only to the sur* 
rounding Hindoos, higher intdlectually and relatively advanced in 
ooltuna, nnaiih^ In tiiis ropeot far superior, but th^ are superior 
to Hurcpdana. ^ e^^rteinof these Hill peoples it is remarked in Hidm 
tint their amertjions may always he accepted with perfect confidence; 
nrhieh ^is sntnw thmi can be said of diplomatists who intentionidly 
'ddnd«^"br>ininisters who make false statemaats concerning (»d)inet 
transactioDii; As having >this» trait may be named the Antals, of 
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whom Hvntw aays, ** they were the mo«t truthful set of men 1 ever 
met;” and, again, theSowrohs, of whom Shortt says, “apleasing 
feature in their oharacter is their complete truthfulness. They 
do not know how to tell a lie.” Notwithstanding their sexu^ 
relations of a primitive and low type, even the Todas ure described 
as considering •* ialsehood one of the worst of vices.” Though Mete 
says that they practise dissimulation towards Europeans, yet he 
recognizes this as a trait consequent upon their intercourse with 
Europeans; and this judgment coincides with one given to me by an 
Indian civil servant concerning other HiU tribes, originally dis> 

• tinguished by their veracity, but who are rendered less veracious by 
contact with the whites. So rare is lying among these aboriginal 
races when unvitiated by the civilized,” that, of those in Bengal, 
Hunter singles out the Tipperahs as “ the only HiU tribe in which 
this vice is met with.” 

Similarly in respect of honesty, some of those peoples classed as 
inferior read lessons to those classed as superior. Of the Todas just 
named, ignorant and degraded as they are in some respects, Hark- 
ness says, “ I never saw a people, civilized or uncivilized, who seemed 
to have a more religious respect for the rights of meum and tuum.” 
The Marias (Gonds), in common with many other wild races, bear 
a singular character for truthfulness and honesty.” Among the 
Ehonds **the denial of a debt is a breach of this principle, 
which is held to be highly sinful. 'Let a man,’ say they, 'give 
up aU he has to his creditors.’ ” The Santal, who " never thinks 
of making money by a stranger,” prefers to have "no dealings 
with his guests; but when his guests introduce the subject he deals 
with them as honestly as he would with his own people: ” " he 
names the true price at first.” The Lepohas "are wonderfully 
honest, theft being scarcely known among them.” And the Bodo 
and Bhimila are " honest and truthful in deed and word.” Colonel 
Dixon dilates on the " fidelity, truth, and honesty ” of the Carnatic 
aborigines; and they show " an extreme and almost touching 
devotion whmi put upon their honour.” And Hunter asserts of 
the Chakmds, that "crime is rare among these primitive people. 
.... Theft is almost unknown.” 

So is it, too, with the general virtues of these and sundry other 
uncivilized tribes. The Santal " possesses a happy disposition,” is 
" sociable to a fault,” " courteous,” but " at the same time firm and 
free from cringing; ” and while the " sexes are greatly devoted to 
each other’s sooiefy,” the women are "exceedingly chaste.” The 
Bodo and Dhim&ls are "full of amiable qualities, and almost 
entirely free from such as are unamiable.” The Lepcha, " cheerful, 
kind, and patient,” is described by Br. Hooker as a most " attractive 
companion; ” and Dr. Campbell g^ves " an instance of the effect of a 
very strong sense of duty on this savage.” In like mannerj from- 
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aooonntabf oei%m of Malayo-Polynesmn sooietieo, and oOTtatn of 
tlie Paptum aodo^es, may be given instances showing in high 
degrees sundry traits which we ordinarily associate only with a 
human nature that been long subject to the discipline of oivihzed 
life unil the teachings of a superior religion. One of the latest testi* 
rncmies is that of Signor D'Albertis, who describes certain New 
Ghiinea people ho visited (near Yule Island) as sfariotly honest, 
« rerj kind,” ** good and peaceful,” and who, after disputes between 
villages, ** ore as friendly as before, bearing no animosity; ” but of 
whom the Rev. W. G. Lawes, commenting on Signor D’Albertis^ 
communioalion to the Colonial Institute, says that th^ goodwill to 
the whites is being destroyed by the whites’ ill-treatment of them: 
the usual history. 

Contrariwise, in various parts of the world, men of several types 
yield proofs that societies relatively advanced in organization and 
culture, may yet be barbarous in their ideas, sentiments, and usag^es. 
The Fijians, described by Dr. Pickering as among the most mteUigent 
of unlettered peoples, are among the most ferocious. Intense and 
vengeful maligpiity strongly marks the Fijian character.” Lying, 
" ■tx'Q sche]^, theft, and murder are with them not criminal, but 
hca(nrr«B»r1»ft»»«^ extent; strangling the sickly 

habitual; and they someumes^f fl|r9hire‘SMVff 
tiiey are going to eat. Nevertheless they have a ** complicated and 
oarefiiUy conducted political system; ” w^-organized military forces; 
elaborate forrifications; a developed agriculture with succession of 
crops and irrigation; a considerable dirision of labour; a separate 
distributing agency with incipient currency; and a skilled industry 
which builds canoes that carry three hundred men. Take again 
an African society, Dahomey. We find there a finished system 
of classes, six in number; complex governmental arrangements 
with officials always in pairs; an army divided into battalions, 
having reviews and sham fights; prisons, pohoe, and sumptuary 
laws; an agriculture which uses manure and grows a score 
kinds of plants; moated towns, bridges, and roads with tum- 
pikes. Yet along with this comparatively high social development 
there goes what we may call organized criminality. Wars are 
made to get skulls with which to decorate the royal pdace; hundreds 
cf subjects are killed when the king dies; and five hundred are 
Unnuiti^ sUra^htered to carry messages to the other world. De¬ 
scribed as and blood-thirsty, 1^ and cheat(^ the people are 
void dthst' cf i^ympathy or gratitude, even in their own families,” 
sC that ** not &yeb tks appearance of affection exists between husband 
and wi^, er betereen parents and children.” The New World,' too, 
ffirmdied, when it was discovered, like evidence. Haring fpre&t 
citi<n of 180,050 honies, die Mexicans had also cannibal gods, whose 
idbla wem fed ori warm, leel^, human flesh, thrust into thsir 
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moaths-^wars being made pilxpeselj to supply idotima for them; 
and with dicill to build statdy temples* big enough for ten thousand 
men to dance in their oouHa* there went the immolation of two 
thousand fiye hundred persons annually* in Mexico mid adjacent towns 
alone* and of a far greater number throughout the country at large. 
SirndaiMy* in the populous Oentxal American States* sufficiently 
dvilized to have a dev^oped system of calculation* a regular 
calendar* books, maps* &o.* there were like extensive sacrifices of 
prisoners, slaves, children, whose hearts were tom out and offered 
paljntating on altars, and who* in other cases* were flayed alive and 
their skins used as dancing-dresses by the priests. 

Nor need we seek in remote regions or among alien races for 
proofs that there does not exist a necessary connexion between the 
social types classed as civilized and those Mgher sentiments which 
we commonly associate with civilizaticm. The mutilations of prisoners 
exhibited on Assjrrian sculptures are not surpassed in cruelly by any 
we find among the most bloodthirsty of wild races; andBomeses II.* 
who delighted in having himself sculptured on temple-walls through¬ 
out Egypt as holding a dozen captives by the hair* and striking off 
their heads at a blow* slaughtered during his conquests more human 
beings than a thousand chiefs of savage tribes put together. The 
tortures inflicted on captured enemies by Bed Indians are not greater 
than were those inflicted of oM on felons by crucifixion* or on sus¬ 
pected rebels by sewing them up in the hides of slaughtered animals* 
or on heretics by sm^ring them over with combustiibbs and setting 
fire to them. The Damaras* dmoribed as so utterly heartless that 
ih^ laugh on seeing one of their number killed by a wild beast* 
are not worse than were the Bomans* who made such elaborate 
provisions for gratifying themselves by watching wholesale slaughters 
in their arenas. If the numbers destroyed by the hordes of Attila 
were not equalled by the numbera which the Boman armies de¬ 
stroyed at the conquest of Selucia* and by the numbers of the lews 
massacred under Hadrian* it was simply because the oocasktus did 
not permit. The mruelties of Nero* GalHenus, and the rest may 
compare with those of Zingis and Timour; and when we read of 
Caraoalla* that after he had murdered twenty thousand friends of 
his murdered brother* his soldiers forced the Smate to place him 
among the gods* we are shown that in the Bcnman people there was 
a ferooify not less than that which deifies the most sanguinaiy chiefs 
among the worst of savages. Nor did Christianity greatly chan^ 
matters. Throughout Medieeval Europe political offences and reli¬ 
gious dissmit brought on men carefuUy-devised agonies equalling 
if not OEceeding any inflicted by the most brutal of barbarians. 

Startling as the truth semous* it is yet a truth to be recognized* 
that increMc of humanity does not go on paripasm with civiHzattcn; 
but that* contnuriwise* ^e earlier stages of civilizarion necesritate a 
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rdatiTe inliiiiaiAiiity. Among tribes of primitive men, it is tbe mmre 
bmtal rather than the more kindly who succeed in those conquests 
which efiSsct the ^earliest social consolidations; and through many 
subsequent stages of social evolution, unscrupulous aggression out¬ 
side of the society and cruel coercion within, are the habitual con¬ 
comitants of political development. The men of whom the better 
organized societies have been formed, were at first, and long continued 
to be, nothing else but the stronger and more cunning savages; and 
even now, when freed from those influences which superficially modify 
their behaviour, they prove themselves to be little better. If, on the 
one hand, we contemplate the utterly uneivilized Wood->Teddahs, 
who axe described as ** proverbially truthfiil and honest,’’ “ gentle 
and affectionate,*’ ** obeying the slightest intimation of a wish, mid 
very grateful for attention or assistance,” and of whom Fridham 
remarks—” What a lesson in gratitude and delicacy even a Veddah 
may teach I ” and then if, on the other hand, we contemplate our own 
recent acts of international brigandage, accompanied by the slaughter 
of thousands who have committed no wrong against us—accompanied, 
too, by perfidious breaches of faith and by the killing of prisoners 
in cold blood ; we cannot but admit that between the types of men 
classed as uncivilized and civilized, the differences are not necessarily 
of the kind commonly supposed. Whatever relation exists betwMn 
moral nature and social type, is not such as to imply that the social 
man is in all reqiects emotionally superior to the pre-social man.^ 

(1) Wbat the social man, even of adranced type, is capable of, has been again shown 
while these lines are standing in type. To justify the destruction of two African 
towns in Batanga, we are told that tike king, wishing to hare a trading factory esta* 
blished, and disappointed with the promise of a sub-factory, boarded an jl&glish 
schooner, carried off Mr. Gtovier the mate, and, refusing to release him when asked, 
«threatmied to cut the man’s head off*’—a strange mode, if true, of getting a trading 
factory established. Mr. Gorier aftwwards escaped: not haring been ill-treated during 
his detention. Anchoring the Soaiieea and two gun-boats off Sribby's Town (“ King 
Jack’s ” tesidenoe) Commodore Bichards demanded of the king that he riicnld come on 
board and explain: promising him safety and threatening serious consequences in case 
of a refusal. Not trusting the promise, the king &iled to come. Without aaoertaining 
whether the natiTes had any reason for laying hands on Mr. Gorier, saTe this most im-. 
probable one alleged, Commodore lUohards proceeded, after some hours’ notice, to dear 
the beach with shdle, to bum the town of 300 houses, to cut down the people’s crops, 
and to dmtxoy their canoes; and then, not satisfied with burning “ King Jackf s ” town, 
went further south and burnt " King Long-Long’s ” town. These fiicts are published 
in title Tim$$ of Beptember 10, 1880. In an artide on them, this organ of English 
respectability regrets that the punishment must seem, to toe childish mind of toe 
aatsffe,. Wholly disproportionato to the offento: ” implying that to toe adult mind of 
the eirilised it wfil not seem disproportionate. Furtoer, toe leading journal of mliog, 
dosses who hold ffuitv to the absence of estabUsfaed toeologieal dogmas, there would be. 
no distinction hstoieea rigl^i^ wrong, remarks that **If it were not for the dark 
shadow oast over it l^' ihis Icss^ef life ” [of two of our men], the whole episode would 
he somewhat humonrims.” Doubtiess, after toe childish mind of the savage’’ has 
aocs!||dsd ^ ** glid tidings ”! brought by missionaries of the ** religion of love,” there is 
humour, i^ewhit of w grimmest, perhaps, in toowtog him the praetiee ot fins 
^ rdi{^ by burning his hooss. Comments on Christian rirtues, uttwed by dcplodtog 
; totella, may fitly be aoo(ni|iattied by a htoj^bistopheUan smile. {Gtoce 
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*'How is tliifl ooiudtuiton to be reconciled with the conception 
of progress?** most readers will a«dc. “How is civilization to 
be jostled if, as is thus implied, some of the l^ghest of human 
attributes are exhibited in greater degrees by wild people who live 
scattered in pairs in the woodei, than by ^e members of a vast, 
well-organized nation, having marvellously-elaborated arts, extensive 
and pr<^ound knowledge, and multitudinous appliances to welfare P *’ 
The answer to this question will best be conveyed by an analogy. 

As carried on throughout the animate world at large, the struggle 
for existence has been an indispensable means to evolution. Not 
simply do we see that in the competition among individuals of the 
same kind, survival of the fittest has from the beginning furthered 
production of a higher type; but we see that to the unceasing war¬ 
fare between species is mainly due both growth and organization. 
Without universal conflict there would have been no development of 
the active powers. The organs of perception and of locomotion 
have been little by little evolved during the interaction of pursuers 
and pursued. Improved limbs and senses have famished better 
supplies to the viscera, and improved visceral structures have 
ensured a better supply of aerated blood to the limbs and senses; 
while a higher nervous system has at each stage been required for 
duly co-ordinating the actions of these more complex structures. 
Among predatory animals death by starvation, and among animals 
preyed upon death by destruction, have carried off the least favour¬ 
ably modified individuals and varieties. Every advance in strength, 
speed, agility, or sagacity in creatures of the one class, has necessi¬ 
tated an advance in creatures of the other class; and without never- 
ending efforts to catch and to escape, with loss of life as the penalty 
for failure, the progress of neither could have been achieved. 

Mark now, however, that while this merciless discipline of Nature, 
“red in tooth and claw,** has been essential to the evolution of 
sentient life, its persistence through all time with all creatures must 

Since the above paragraph web written, my attention baa been diavn to &ct« Ulna- 
traUng the conduct of white traders to the people of Batanga and the nmghbonxhood. 
They are contained in lottera sent to hia parents by Mr. Bobort Sorry, which were pub¬ 
lished in the Sa$tmg$ and Si. Leonardt Tima in June and July of this year. Writing 
from Water&U Factory, Batangn, he says X have an awful name with the nativea 
for being a * hard white man.’ ” How he came to have this ** awM name ” ia shown 
by a letter published June 5, dated from an adjacent settlement, ia which, after speak¬ 
ing of tho natives as '* not half so troublesome as the Batangas, because they are not 
such good men,” he says, “Two Sundays ago they threatened me because I sent 
one of tiieir kings to Gaboon in chains and made a new king. In the evening the 
new king came to the footory, saying the people wanted to kill him, as they wars 
jealous of him* So we mustered all our crowd of traders, Sec., armed them all, and 
went and burned their town down for them.” 

Snob being some of the confessed deeds, what are likely to he some of the unoonfossed 
dflddsP Shall we believe that for making Mr. Qovier a prisoner there was no other . 
nason than the wirii to have a footory established f 

FornlUy the king in deoUning to trust himself on board an English ship, was 
swayed by tiis oomnum Zfegto bdfof tiiat the devil is white. 
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not inferred. The high organizaticm erolTed by and for this 
nnivensal oonfoot^ ig not necessarily for erer employed to like ende: 
the resulting power and intelligenoe admit df being far otherwise 
employed. Not for offence and defence only are the inherited 
stmot^s us^ol, but for various other purposes; and these various 
other purposes may finally become the mcdusive purposes. The 
myriads of years of warfare which have developed Ihe powers of 
all lower types of (features, have bequrathed to the highest type of 
creature the powers now used by him for countless objecfo besides 
those of killin g nnd avoiding being killed. His teeth and nails are 
but little employed in fight; and his mind is not ordinarily occu¬ 
pied in deviring ways of destroying other creatures, or guarding 
himself foom injury by them. 

Similarly wi^ social organisms. We most recognize the truth 
that the s^ggle for existence between societies has been instru¬ 
mental to their evtdution. Neither the consolidation and reoonsdi- 
darion of small social groups into large ones; nor the organization 
of such compound and doubly compound groups; nor the conco¬ 
mitant developments of all those rids to a wider and higher life which 
civilization has brought; would have been possible without inter- 
tiibal and international conflicts. Social co-operation is initiated 1^ 
joint defence and offence; and from the oo-operati(m thus initiated 
ril kinds of co-operations have arisen. Inconceivable as have been 
the horrors caiued by this universal antagonism which, beginning 
with the chrmiic hostilities of smril hordes/'tens of thousands of 
years ago, has ended in the occasional vast battles of immense 
nations, we must nevertheless admit that without them the world 
would still have been inhabited only by men of feeble types, shelter¬ 
ing in oaves and living on wild food. 

But now observe that the inter-social struggle for existence which 
has been indispensable in evolving societies, will not necessarily 
play in the future a part like that which it has played in the past. 
Be^gnizing our indebtedness to war for forming great communities 
and devrioping their structures, we may yet infer that the ac¬ 
quired powm's, available for other activities, will lose their original 
activities. While conceding that witiiout these perpetual bloody 
strifos rivilized sorieties could not have arisen, and that an adapted 
ibnn of human nature, fierce as well as intdUigent, was a needful 
iMiijCcmjliantf we may at the same time hold that such societies 
havmgi bosniWodnGe^ the brutality of nature in their units whirii 
was ^ ^ process, ceasing to be necemaiy witii the 

cesration of the: ptoom^ disappear. While the benefits achieved 

rim remain a permanent inheritance, the 

ev3^ aocl4 and h^dhidual, entailed by it will decrease and i^ly 
die out 
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Thns, then> contemplatifig iooial structarea and actions from the 
OTolation point of yiew, we ma^ preserve that calmness which is 
needful for scientifid inteipretation of them, without losing our ' 
powers of feeling moral reprobation or approbation. 

To these preliminazy remarks respecting the mental attitude 
to be preserved by the student of political institutions; a few Inriefer 
ones must be added respecting the matters he has to deal with. 

If societies were all of the same species and differed only in 
stages of growth and structure, comparisons would disclose clearly 
the course of evolution; but unlikenesses of type among them, here 
great and there amaU, obscure the results of such comparisons. 

Again, if each society grew and unfolded itself without the 
intrusion of additional factors, interpretation would be relatively 
easy; but the complicated processes of development are frequently 
re>oomplicated by sudden changes in the sets of factors. Now the 
size of the social aggregate is all at once increased or decreased by 
annexation or by loss of territory; and now the average character of 
its units is changed by the coming in of another race as conquerors 
or as slaves; while, as a farther incident of this change, new social rela> 
tions are superposed on the old. In many cases the repeated over- 
runnmgs of societies by one another, the minglings of peoples and 
institutionB, the breakings up and re-aggregations, so destroy the 
continuity of normal changes as to make it extremely difficult if not 
impossible to draw conclusions. 

Chice more, change in the average mode of life pursued by a 
society, now increasingly warlike and now increasingly industrial, 
initiates metamorphoses: changed activities generate changes of 
structures. Hence there have to be distinguished those progressive 
re-arrangements which belong to the further development of one 
social type, from those caused by the commencing development of 
another social type. The lines of an organization adapted to a mode 
of activity that has ceased, or has been long suspended, begin to 
lade, and are traversed by the increasingly-definite lines of an 
organization adapted to the mode of activity which has replaced it; 
and error may result firom mistakiag traits which belong to the one 
for those which belong to the other. 

Hence we may infer that out of the complex and confused 
evidence, cmly the larger truths are likely to emerge with clearness. 
While anticipating tiliat certain general condusions are to be positively 
established, we may anticipate that more special ones can be alleged 
only as probable. 

Happily, however, as we shall eventually see, those generd oon- 
cdttsions admiring of posi^ve establuhment, are the conclusions of 
most value for guidance. Herbbrt Sfekobb. 
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Not the least of thedifficolties in regulating the Greek paragraph of the 
Eastern Question lies in the estimating justly the personal character 
of the Greek himself. Of all the races which compose the European 
whole there is none so diversely appreciated, or concerning whom 
opinions are so categorically opposed. Classical associations, imagi¬ 
native attributions, surface impressions of rapid journeys; all these 
contribute to make of one class of people enthusiastic philhellenes; 
while a tenacious and rather aggressive individualism, an almost 
preternatural quickness which in affairs of business tends to eminent 
success, hut which in practical politics generally ends in superficial 
and incomplete solutions, and a common overweening self-estimation, 
combine to excite in persons of diverse character, as nearly all 
Englishmen are, a radical and ineradicable antipathy, and what is 
even worse is that the over-enthusiastic of the former kind, arrested 
in their premature enthusiasm, and disappointed in expectations 
perhaps unreasonable if entertained of any people, fly over to the 
other extremes, and from philhellenes become hellenophobes of a 
still more extravagant type. The extraordinary quickness of in¬ 
tellect in the average Greek leads a doctrinaire to anticipate a ready 
and fruitfiil acceptance of his doctrine, and disappointment disgusts 
him with a race so intelligent and yet so slow to learn new things 
beyond the point of mere apprehension—as if the invariable role of 
human nature were not that the seed which springs up quickest finds 
its limit soonest. The uncommon acumen of the race is illogioally 
held as promise of proficiency, and when the philhellene finds no 
fruit from the thing he planted, he turns his back on the Greek as a 
shallow, profitless creature. In this way one sees early philhellene 
who have taken a most absorbing interest in the well-being of the 
country, finally retire in disgust from all dealings with it. 

The fact is that the Greek combines in an extraordinary degree 
the most facile and varied apprehension and mobility of im^venon 
with an unexampled conservatism in the deeper attributes of his 
nature. A bookish pedant, Fallmerayer, mainlined that the Greek 
was .nothing more than the resultant of all the wild and barbarous 
races which %ai^e inoved into the ancient HeUas, and who mingled 
thdr blood id hjin ; and even Finlay used to say that probably few 
or none of the h^ter ola«»es in the Byzantine HeUas had, owing to 
prevalent vices in the ages preceding the faU of Oonstantinople, left 
any desoendsnts, and that the modern population was, therefor^ 
.cady the progeny of the lowest classes in the classic Hellas. But 
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Finlay’s idea goes no fUrUior tlian to say that the modern stock 
from the same ancestry as the ancient, and is, therefore, better 
suited to represent the primitiTe Hellene than if it had been the 
heir of the Byzantine vices and virtues oomHned; while of FaU- 
merayer one can only say that if he had exerciBed the same in¬ 
genuity in studying man as in combining and translating documents, 
he wo^d have seen that nothing could more completely correspond 
with the character of the ancient Greek as handed down by his 
history, than the Greek of to-day. I defy any ethnologist to evolve 
a study of character more completely corresponding to the Greek of 
to-day than does that of Ulysses in the Odyssey. It is particularly 
and unmistakably the character of the insular ^eek—ready for all 
emergencies, all occupations, full of wiles and stratagems, never 
caught at fault—a compound of craft, courage, endurance, and 
thrift, the whole crowned by an absorbing reverence for the Divine, 
and the most immobile conservatism in all that pertains to his 
religion, his family, his domestic and social habits. The trait on 
which all else hinges is his individualism and aversion to being 
uniform with the people about him, or to having bis individuality 
merged in any kind of organization or co-operation. It is this 
which makes him so competent, so successful in every sphere where 
isolated action is possible and advantageous, and wHoh makes his 
whole political and national existence, now as of old, a series of 
revolutions, defections, jealousies, personal ambitions thrust before 
the general good; here and there treason, and here and there acts 
of splendid individual devotion and self-sacrifioe—anything possible 
to Ihe individual, nothing possible to the HeUenio race as a whole, 
except subjection I Was not Athens of old the seat of turbulence, 
revolt, demagogism, ostracism of the just, ingratitude to the 
benefsotors of the state, incompetence in high placed, every man in 
the community struggling to fill every post, and often the worst 
succeeding f Shall we remember the long record of national crimes 
and nation^ vices of the Greece we are accustomed to hold up to the 
Greeks of to-day, and say that the old was better than the new, or 
that anything we see now makes a legitimate line of. descent 
doubtful P 

Beading history and studying modem Greece, I, indeed, have 
a very distinot impression that the modems are, apart from artistic 
qualities, an advance on the ancients, who were, as we all know, a 
turbulent, cruel, bloodthirsty canaille, especially at Ath^. As to 
art* we have no record of any race passing through two distinot and 
wid^y separate evolutions of the same ideal; the modem successors 
of Baphael and Michael Angelo are as far from achievements 
as the modem Hellene from those of the great Greek epoch | art is 
the sublime flower of a national maturity, and only a little precedes 
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the tQodbid oendition of over-devoloped oiviluiatidn or decay. The 
fact thi^ aiodefla 0-n»eoe ha* never produced n great artist is no flaw 
in its genealogy«i<-4he contrary rather. But in all that concerns 
essential personad cluiraoter the modem Q'reek seems to me an 
improvement on all that we know of the ancient. Reading of the 
anarchy, the dissensionB, divisions, demagogic foUies and frenzies, 
the horrible internecine feuds, resulting in such deeds as the 
munacre of the Meliote and Eginetan population, the Helot history 
of Sparta, and the great and ruinous strife between. Athens and 
Sparta, it is impossible to say that the present political condititm of 
Ghreece is not an iminense advance over the ancimt. Thinking of the 
slavery, the condition of women, and the general morality, we cannot 
dmy that the present social condition is as much improved. There 
remain Plato and the works of Phidias and the architects—^millmmial 
phenomena whose occurrence or non-occurrence is the effect of a 
law comprehended by no one. In everything that pertains to the 
essential character of the race, the Qreek is as much ahead of all the 
races around him in the Levant (in certain directions we might go 
further) as he was in 500 b.c. And it must be remembered that he 
is the only eastern who has tried the problem of self-government 
even parti^y. 

Living in the Levant with Englishmen as I have for years, it is 
perfectly eaiy^ for me to understand the constitutional antipathy of 
the Gfreek and the Briton. Firstly, the latter has in the main made 
their acquaintance in Oorfu, and the common people of that l<mg- 
proteoted island are so &r b^ond the Hdlene in aU the vicM which 
western tradition attributes to the whole race that it is the pro¬ 
verbial type of over-reaching dishonesty even amongst the con¬ 
tinental G^ks. Secondly, the sharp, quick-witted Gbeek, trained 
for centurieB to use his wits as his only defence or advantage, carries 
into his business dealings a crafty watching for the best of the 
bargain, an Odyssean riirewdneas and dissimulation which are the 
usual and indisj^nsable requisites of successful trade in the Levant 
and with all Levantine zao», but which is revolting to the straight¬ 
forward busmesB ways of the Englishman. It is difficult to bring 
the Greek to book—he has always some concealed advantage that' 
escapes the notice of the blunter Western, accustomed to prompt, 
tizhe^vingt comprehensive tranractions on a large scale, and his 
peiipetud ev^on df a direct issue and straightforward conclusion, u 
iraRatInll''tc brought up to English ways, and produces an 

antipatiiy whfoh is more or less present with those of the latter who 
ha!!^ any bcpifocw Mispflo "with the Levant. Thirdly, the Gredc is 

Ho respecter of persons or rank, he looks 
and puts himsdff readily as the equal of 
aiigy psiisCttiwj^liiora he has to deal, claps a lord mi the siio«ldier« 
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and eateoldses a&y foni^oaiHy wlw with the sang-froid and 
inqnisitiTefiess of « Yankea* to whom, in general mental oharaoter, 
he bears a surprising. resemblance; to which, perhaps, in the fourth 
liwft, he owes the increment of this antipathy between him and the 
Englishman. 

The'Greek through aU the West bears the reputation of mendacity 
and dishonesty, i.e. of business immorality. Immorality is a matter 
practically of comparison. Naturally, cheating is always cheating, 
and a lie is always a lie; but when we use the words in a concrete 
sense we-intend by them comparison not with an abstract standard 
of unattained morality, but with other elements apt to enter into 
that comparison, and to draw it, one needs a wide experience of men 
and races. 1 may or may not be competent as a witness for want of 
knowledge or capacity, but so far as the experience of twenty years, 
more or less, spmit amongst various nations, goes to qualify me, 1 
may assume a comparative competence, and my experience is that 
the most thorough dishonesty I ever encountered was amongst 
London shopmen, while 1 judge that the adulteratom of food, 
fabricators of wine, &c., have a most ignoble career in Greece as 
compared with that in England—a conclusion which, while it does 
not induce in me any disparaging generalization as to English 
honesty, does not, on the other hand, allow me to join in the outcry 
against the dishonesty of the Greek. We get blunted by habit to 
certain forms of dishonesty, and accept them as comparative honesty, 
while we are quick to revolt against the same defection from the 
absolute standard if presented in a novel or more active shape; and 
this is I think about the difference between Greek and English 
honesty. It is not worth while to befog the question with details, 
but I ^ould be much surprised if a fair-minded London merchant 
should decide that Greek merchants in London were more addicted 
thui English to fraudulent or discreditable operations; while as to 
Greece itself, I do not hesitate to say that I have lived in no country 
where, apart-from certain forms of tentative dealing, general, and 
generally understood, ordinary mercantile operations are conducted 
with more probity. Certainly the average standard of veracity or 
business honesty in Tuscany and southern Italy is incomparably 
lower than it is in Greece; yet neither I, nor Englishmen in general, 
would say that Italians were a set of sharpers. Yet I have heard 
an English minister at Athens say publicly that he would not 
believe a single word from any Greek whatever—that they were one 
and all a set of rascals; ftuil I have repeatedly heard the same senti¬ 
ment in greater or less completeness expressed by Enghahmoa. 
My own experience, on the contrary, is that when the Qre^ is left 
to his point of honour ho is one of the most trustworthy men to deal 
with, because, fear no better reason, his high general inteUigeoce 
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-t^adbea Iiim tilie value of Ids chaxaoter. iijnidst suoh disor^pax}<neA 
of judgmoit 1 oaaziot insist rigorously on mine, and offw. it as a 
oorreotive to so many adverse; but my general impression is riiat 
most people coming to a trial of wits and subterfuges with a Greek 
are likely to come out second best, and it has always been my way 
to leave him to bis sense of honour. I certainly remember that a Greek 
friend of mine, on being cleverly outwitted in a trividburiness affair 
by his son twelve years of age, was so pleased that he openly praised 
him to his face and mine—^the di^ky of cleverness was too gratify¬ 
ing to the father to be reproved; yet in all my dealings with him, 
d^ngs conducted in his own way and on his sense of honour, I 
never had to raise a question or even put one to myself; no English 
merchant could have justified my faith more thoroughly. That his 
standard of conduct in business matters would have differed from 
mine I am quite willing to admit, but according to his standard his 
operations were perfectly trustworthy, and by accepting it to stivt 
with no one need have feared transacting any business with him. 
Make the bargain a contest of wits and a struggle to gain hidden 
advantages, and the Greek merchant is a match for any other, more 
than a match for most; but the question being made one of honour, 
1 have never had to deal with a more satisfactory trader than the 
Gre^, whether he be of the islands or of the continent. 

The same may be said of veracity. Through the whole East a 
very different estunate of truth obtains from that which belongs to the 
Englishman and German, and the long-continued subject condition has 
combined with an intense conservatism and completeness of heredity 
to maintain what was unquestionably the antique view of the use of 
lying, and one which we, who have abandoned it in our private lives, 
keep up in diplomacy and war, viz. that the stranger is an enemy 
tn po88e end must be met at the threshold with any avaikble subter¬ 
fuge and deceit, and the truth always reserved for those whom we 
know to be quite worthy of trust. JJl half-civilized nations, and all 
nations in a state of kwless servitude, speedily learn to defend 
themsdves by lying, where it is possible; and what one may call the 
Teutonic type of truth-telling has never belonged to any Aryan or 
non-Aryan race. But with this proviso, and admitting the Eastern 
standard of comparison, the Greek will stwd the test better than 
most of his neighbours. The proof of the qualities of a race is what 
civilization brings it to; and without fear of being gainsaid by any 
nsiprijjttdiQed man who has lived in the East, I assert that the Greeks 
gtow tiie Ughest Indo-Gkrmanic standard than any race 

in the Levant ; whfiie the Turks, in whom so many Englishmmi place 
a laitbi to we, who have Uved in official rektions witii thcmi, 
se^s fytdierws, oiyiUzes into an inucedible corruption. 1 remember 
a yer^idktis^^^ diplomat who pubUcly deckred that he wanted 
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no more reliable source of inifonnation than a Turkisb official 
di^tcbi but I bad occasion to find out that in his own standard of 
veraoit 7 he was little or no better than his friends. Truth has for 
different men different facets, and the Cretan, who is proverbial 
amongst Greeks for lying, would no more make wrritten declaration 
of a f&lsehood than a respectable Englishman would make affidavit 
to one. I remember a carious illustration from the Cretan ihsurree- 
tion of 1866. Shortly after the first deportation of the Cretan 
refugees by H.B.M.’s ship Amirance, a Turkish ship, hoisting 
English colours, ran in near the same locality, and when the 
Cretans came down to the shore to be, as they supposed, embarked; 
the steamer opened fire on them. On learning the fact the Bussian 
frigate on the station at once went to the point where the refugees 
were assembled and sent a boat ashore to arrange for their embarka¬ 
tion ; the boat was fired on, the ship being believed another Turk. 
It was with difficulty that the officer in command could communi¬ 
cate, but finally he was permitted to approach shore, when a discus¬ 
sion arose whether the ship was or was not Turkish. At length 
the Cretan spokesman asked the Bussian officer if ho was willing 
to sign a written declaration that the ship was a Bussian ship and 
no Turk, and on his signing formally such a declaration the signal 
was given, and in five minutes the whole coast was swarming with 
refugees from caves and crevices in the rocks. I wish to draw no 
disparaging comparison, but to ask simply if this picture of childlike, 
unquestioning faith in the written declaration of an unknown man 
does not indicate a standard of truthfulness which few more civilized 
people still entertain. There is a given point of honour on which 
even the Cretan is always trustworthy. Yet he romances and 
exaggerates like his continental kinsman, and will fabricate history 
for you by the yard out of whole cloth and without hesitation. Our 
mistake is in believing the things told in pure love of the marvellous 
or to excite attention, to which no one of themselves would pay the 
slightest consideration: they transform suggestions and possibilities 
into faits aecompUs with an imaginative activity which is an interest¬ 
ing phenomenon when you have learnt how to interpret it, but they 
rarely will tell you a falsehood to your harm. 

As to the honesty of meum and tuuniy I apprehend that there is 
little difference in races; the highest civilization develbpes most theft 
for reasons which everybody knows, and which have nothing to do 
with Greek or Turk; but even in Athens all forms of theft are 
exceedingly rare, as, I may say, en passani, is crime of all kinds, as 
compared with any city of its size in Western Europe. 

As to sexual and domestic morality, the Greek, continental or insular, 
at home or in the European colonies, is a luminous example of in-, 
tegrity to the whole civilized world (the Albanian and Montenegrin 
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maistammg the same traditions), and this, in part, owing to a ooldj 
intelleotoal temperament, and, in part, owing to a strongly religions 
dharaoter, and the influence of the clergy, who, being married men 
and fathers of families, hare a common interest with their flocks in 
this question. On the score of general morality, therefore, I donH 
think we haye any need to send missionaries to the Qreeks, and the 
New Testament they reoeired for us has fallen into much greater 
neglect elsewhere than there. 

To sum up the Greek’s good qualities, as is only just, before 
passing to the opposite, they haye high sexiud morality, the closest 
of family ties, great filial reyerence, great intellectual actiyity and 
acumen, with strong power of concentration and indiyidual admihis- 
tratiye capacity, no less honesty or yeracity on the whole than most 
other people, excdlent business faculties, ciyic orderliness in a high 
degree, intense conservatism m fond, and great adaptiyeness in super¬ 
ficial matters, intense love of harmony as far as they can see the use 
of it, and the most remarkable tendency to individualism noticeable 
in any people—except, perhaps, the Yankees—an individualism, 
indeed, so powerful that it becomes a collective weakness. There 
can be no question that as an element of progress and reorganiza¬ 
tion in the Levant, the Greek is not only the most valuable that 
offers but that by which most has already been done, in spite of all 
adversity, not c^y in the Hellenic kingdom but in the Turkish 
Empire, and the Ghreek municipalities are in the main admiirable 
examples of what native organizing power can accompHah. Syra, 
Athens, Peiraeus, Patras, are most satisfactory demonstrations of 
what can be done in civic crystallization, and considering the poverty 
of the country and its needs, public works are as forward as we could 
reasonably expect, considering certain circumstances which I have yet 
to deal with, rating to the central government.^ 

And in spite of all this I can but consider the present constitution 
of the Hellenic commonwealth a complete failure, from which no 
substantial good can be expected. With the best people in tS 
Levant we have the worst government in Christendom. The pro¬ 
gress thus fisr made, and the results of civic vitality so abundantly 
shown in a few localities, are simply the balance between the muni- 
and individual energy struggling to build, and the centralism, 

<l)'The qn^on of sdminiBtiation of justice is one I do not like to consider abstesctly. 
^7 oiim, tqdnion is that it is yety corrupt, and that a foreigner has no chance of justice 
or a poor num against a rich, hut the whole thing is so inrolred with 
thS flie central goywnment—with which I deal farther on—and with a 

jeatknisy all ^ttSlgnsrs, in business matters, an exaggerated chauvinism which cannot 
andfire a gStting any advantage out of Greece, that I am unable to analyze it, 

^jnow.aa mfexpetienw with Greek tribunals. Most of my friends, 
8^ Ssiiiago, me the tribunals are corrupt and subservient, hut not to 

than the Bussiaa:—if 1 were toi^onnoe an 
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oomipted already and. always unfitted to the people, pulling down, 
and corrupting, fostering the worst dements in 
national life, and utterly powerless to efvolve the good ones. That 
this balance is in fiivour of progress and national development shows 
the virtue of the Greek people; that the conflict, so disastrous, should 
have been forced on Greece by the will of Europe, shows utter in¬ 
comprehension of the people, or utter indifference to the success of 
the ffsperiment, on the part of the great Powers—^perhaps both. 

Tiooking back on the fifty years of the existence of ind^endent 
Greece, and the history of the dealings of the Powers with her, it is 
hard to see on what any claims of gratitude are founded. The good 
that Europe has done to Greece has been in reluctant benefactions or 
contemptuous, like bones thrown to a dog. As with Montenegro on 
the other side of Adriatic Turkey, as little g^d has been done as was 
possible, and that, regretfully, and in shame that so much heroism of 
endurance and misery should pass before the eyes of 'Europe, and 
go into the record of history without some kind of recognition. As 
with Montenegro, when the Powers had to make the peace between 
the little Christian and the great Mussulman States, they assigned 
all the plains, all the desirable country of any kind to the Turk, and 
g|ave the rocks to the freemen. The Powers varied the complexion 
of their grace; Eussia alone was invariably kind, but not too kind; 
’Rn glg.Tid contemptuous, incredulous of any good in enchained Chris¬ 
tians ; but Austria, always malignant, sdways the enemy of all 
freedom, was, if possible, a more rancorous foe of any emancipation 
in that country which, from the days of the wars with the Turk and 
the recoil of Islam from the walls of Vienna, she has looked on as her 
eventual possession. Austria was, and still is, the most implacable 
opponent of such an extension of Greece as shall make it an efficient 
member of the European family. A power that exists by injustice 
must always desire weak neighbours, and Austrian intrigues and 
diplomacy were always exerted to weaken Greece. 

Of course, it was not to be expected in the days when EepubUcan- 
iatu wius counted the natural enemy of social order, that the demo¬ 
cratic constitution of the Greek should find anything corresponding 
to it in the institutions which the Powers would permit to become 
established. Capo dTstria was a capable man, who understood the 
Greeks,' might have brought a kind of republic into successful 
operation ; he was, therefore, assassinated, and the evidence points 
rather to Austrian instigation than to any other political influence. The 
ind^pendmioe of Greece was tolerated as a compromise between 
humanity and diplomacy, but good care was taken to do nothing 
that might make Greece successful. The whole world knows the 
negotiations of the Greeks with Prince Leopold, and how in the end 
Otho of Bavaria, a typical petty despot, was put td lead the noMt 
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demooraiio race in existence into monarohioal ways. Greece was 
young and sanguine, like a boy who has just inherited a large estate, 
and ready to accept anything and sign any mortgage, note>of-hand, 
or other obligation. So the despotism was accept^ with the usurers. 
Loans, the most onerous that any goTemment eTer accepted, were 
joyfully accepted ; institutions which were like an iron cage to the 
nation were embraced with enthusiasm, and the country, bankrupt, 
and reyolutionized in adTonce, entered on its existence like a chUd 
escaping from its leading-strings. Poverty, financial dishonour, 
insurrection, and the disfavour of all Europe, waited on it from its 
bloody weaning. A prosperous national life was from the beginning 
denied it; let us in common justice not judge too harshly this child 
of oppression, cast into the great highway of nations with the hatred 
or contempt of all its protectors, and the friendship of no feUow- 
nation in all Christendom. Poor, derided, and bidlied from the 
first, how should it in fifty years become a nation among nations ? 
The shrewdest and most markedly intellectual people in Europe are 
put under the guidance of a petty despot, or a raw lad, and told to 
prosper on nothing! 

The one great virtue in Greek character—^its irrepressible indi¬ 
vidualism, instead of being employed as a force was suppressed as an 
explosive. In the face of all history, which showed that the Greek 
had never been able to exist under a centralized government, that 
his political vitality was always in proportion to his decentralization, 
and that Hellas never was an unity, but a loose confederation of 
self-governing States, Greece was centralized, and all the facilities of 
corruption which an unpopular sovereign could gather and employ 
were set at once to corrupt the national character, which was always 
in possible revolt against the monarchy, and probably always will 
In the undeveloped and plastic state of the civic man, the individu¬ 
ality which becomes personal ambition might have become, and 
naturally wotild have become, in the exaltation which follows long 
periods of heroism and abnegation, under the heading of a wise and 
noble leader, developed into a civic virtue. Otho, by using men for 
his own purposes regardless of the true development of the nation, 
like any little German despot, foimd the bad men better than the 
good; s^-sacrificeand disinterested patriotism were not unknown 
^^-they are not now unknown, even in Athens—^but they were un¬ 
profitable, for what was wanted was what vulgar courts always want, 
xn^ to £atter and serve, and the acfiibitiouB could only run that way. 
3^en it must be remembered that most of the men who had borne a 
prominent part in the sti^ggles of the Greeks were reared in the old 
Ideas of the Turk^ regime. Some of tkem survive still, 
0? m^nbers of the old Elephtic bands, who bore tEe brunt 
of ^e Wttr wiih'tiie Turks, and whose character was utterly unfitted 
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to the working of a system of even partial self-government. The 
whole population had l^en reared in the ideas of pasha government, 
and had no conception of a system of law which should weigh on 
ruler and ruled alike. These chiefs of districts remained chiefs after 
the eqiancipation; they were capable of making trouble for the king, 
and so he employed'them, ideas and all, not the wisest and best, or 
fittest to govern, but those who served him best; and as he was of 
that school of kings whose motto is e'est moi, and as his rule and 
character were utterly antipathetic to the Greeks, it may be imagined 
that the men he gathered about him were not those of whom a State 
is made. The redeeming points of Otho were that he had a certain 
kingly ambition, and understood the German traditions of empire. 
How often in these later days I have heard the most patriotic Greeks, 
even those who had helped to drive him away, say, ** Ah! if we only 
had Otho back again! ” 

This overweening individuality, which is so potent a force in the 
individual Greek, became under the circumstances of the new 
national life, as it had been more or less in the old, an organic 
weakness. Under great pressure of danger from without it was a 
concentrated force, and saved the State by its exaltation; but, that 
pressure removed, it generally degenerated into personal ambition and 
imperilled the state by its extravagance, as it, to this day, often de¬ 
grades and disgraces it. The Greek abroad is generally an earnest 
patriot, contributing freely to the needs of the great crises of his 
country, and the country is full of the great benefactions of the 
foreign colonics, beneficent institutions of all kinds which confound 

the traveller, in so poor a land, the Greek at home-but to avoid 

generalizations which would be odious, and because there are to my 
personal knowledge many Greeks at home of whom any civilization 
might be proud, I will only sketch the Government which has grown 
out of the ill-directed personal ambition, acted upon on one side by 
the inevitable corruption of an over-centralized government, and on 
the other by universal suffrage conferred on a people ignorant of 
the first principles of political organization or economy. 

In Greek politics there are no parties, which means simply that 
there are no principles at stake in the direction of government. The 
single chamber elected by universal suffrage is divided into as many 
cliques as there happen to be men capable of forming partisans by 
their talents or personal influence. Each of these chiefs, little or great, 
aspires to be a minister—^possibly prime minister, and the whole 
struggle in parliament is to form combinations which shall resist 
spontaneoui disintegration. A chief in the opposition victorious 
to-day, not finding his ambitions satisfied in the new ministry, goes 
into the new opposition; the changes are kaleidoscopic. The utmost 
force and resources of a new government are tasked, to gain the 
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influence wHoh is necessary to keep up its majority. The applianoes 
are various: amongst the most legitimate are reckoned the distribu* 
tion of places; hence the civil service is a caricature of that in the 
United States of America, such a caricature as might be expected 
from a poor country with few openings and many anxious to enter 
into them, and a government that is never sure of its existence 
during a week of the sesrion of the Chamber. The whole parlia¬ 
mentary existence of every government is passed in a struggle to 
keep in, and the whole activity of the opposition exercised to upset 
the ministry^—^not on any question of principle or public policy, but 
to get into its place. The nomarchs, eparchs, custom-house officers, 
&c., &c., go out with the men who appointed them, and the whole 
influence of all the officials is employed by various kinds of pressure 
to keep the elections ** straight,” and that of the ex-officialf to make 
them go crooked, and between one and the other the fever of office- 
holding bums away the civic life. Nothing can be more disastrous 
to the purity of popular government than the making the elections 
turn on place-holding, which is pro tanto bribery of the worst kind; 
and in Greece this goes so far that I was told after the last election 
that in one commune even the school-mistress had been dismissed in 
favour of another who could control a vote. The evil works two 
ways—firstly making corruption a controlling civic power; and, 
secondly, preventing any economical administration or official effi¬ 
ciency, beside tending to multiplication of places without regard 
to the needs of the country. At Ithaca I was told that the island 
had had a new eparch on mi average once in six months since the 
axmexation, and in one case the man newly appointed had not reached 
his post before his successor was following him. It is of course im¬ 
possible for any government to carry on public works of any import¬ 
ance, when before the necessary preparatory studies are completed 
every official concerned may be out of office. At Port Vathy I was 
told that necessary works on the port had been begged for in vain 
for several years. If the deputy from Yathy was in opposition, the 
Government paid no attention to his demands; if with the Govern¬ 
ment, he was not so long enough to have the work done, or he was 
so absorbed in preparation for the next election that nothing could 
be attended to till after that. In the United States the danger of 
sutoh a system—^great even there—^is modified by the fact that the 
Govenu^ltt lasts always four years at least, and by the decentraliza- 
tm whi^ tailceB the control of all the purely State interests out of 
the sph^ of the oongr^ional elections, to leave the regulation of them 
WiNh the people of Ibe States. On the Greek system good govem- 
mastt woqB be impo^ble even in the Umted States, with all their 
weakh and po^ihur energy. 'What can we expect of a country.poor 
by nature, which the competitors for positions where intelli- 
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gence is more requisite tban physieal industry, are more numerous 
in proportion to tiie places to be filled than in any other country in 
the world ? What we find is that there is a horde of office-holders 
of all grades, ill paid, and with eyi^ry temptation to eke out miserable 
incomes by means which neither conduce to the interests of the 
exchequer nor to public morality. Except the Turkish, I doubt if 
there is in Europe a custom-house seryioe so corrupt as the Greek: 
when I say that the American is in yery much the same condition, 
I shall not be accused of partiality or prejudice. 

Let us go down to the root of the matter at once. We have a 
people of great natural intelligence, shrewd to perceive its own per¬ 
sonal advantages, without the slightest political education, of whom 
the greatest foible is self-assertion to a degree that makes sub¬ 
ordination and discipline in any department difficult, generally poor 
and generally ambitious to escape from manual labour into the com¬ 
fortable and serene life of place-holding (in which, however, they 
are not in the least singular), wifh an hereditary contempt for 
mechanical occupations and manufactures of most kinds. We give 
these people universal sufErage, and throw them into the hands of 
the successors of those demagogues who kept Athens in anarchy and 
disaster from the days of Menestheus down; and from this fire and 
straw we expect a government to come out! There are deputies 
and ministers worthy of a better combination, but taken as a whole 
this single Chamber, elected directly by the people, dismissable at 
the will of the ministry (and I remember one case where the king 
not only dismissed a ministry which did not please him, but dissolved 
the Chamber because it would not support his new nominees, and 
hdd to the dismissed ministry), with no Conservative check, and 
open to every abuse of democracy, is only a caricature of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, and is an incubus on the prosperity of Greece 
which no popular virtue could redbt. It is a combination of the 
weaknesses of monarchical and republican institutions, and the 
stronger it succeeds in making itself, the worse for the country. The 
elections in Greece are schools of violence and illegality; the rewards 
for services in them extend to immunity from punishment for crime, 
and conferring of posts of honour and profit on the most unscru- 
pidouB agents in the land; and tiie elections themselves, except in 
. the cities and centres of intelligence, are no indication of the opinions 
of the constituency, if indeed those can be said to have opinions who 
have not the remotest idea of any policy whatever. It is not unknown 
that a <^didate obnoxious to the ministry for the time being has 
been kept out by the simple device of the functionaries forcibly pre¬ 
venting him firom placing an um for his ballots in the voting place, 
or lhat his adherents were prevented firom coming to vote by 
armed bands or regular soldiery. It is not very long ago that a 
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zealotiB agent in one of the islands, several times convicted and 
punished for felonious acts, was rewarded by a prefecture on the 
mainland: a jail-bird made governor of a province to reward him 
for his successful mediation in the elections I It was perfectly well 
known that brigandage was, until the Marathon massacre, employed 
by certain prominent and influential deputies, of whom several were, 
now and then, ministers, to secure their elections; and that the 
persons of well-known brigands were, in consequence, secure from 
molestation, and the institution of brigandage was secure from 
extinction. To the intelligent and really patriotic part of the 
population these practices were as odious as to Englishmen, 
but the masses of the agricultural population of Greece are no 
more able to see the harm of Elephtism than the good of elective 
purity and independence. The inhabitants of the district to which 
the above-alluded-to felon prefect was sent, rose in revolt, and refused 
to admit him, and the ministry were obliged to yield, and find him 
another place. They made him inspector of prisons on the prin¬ 
ciple of setting a thief to watch thieves, I suppose. The people are 
better than their government. 

Of course the great object of such an assembly must be the con¬ 
sulting the interests of their constituents, or what they can be per¬ 
suaded are their interests. It is not only with the ignorant 
that the wildest and most irrational notions of politics obtain, but 
more or less with the whole people. Even of the most intelligent 
and best-educated of the people of Athens, one finds some whose ideas 
of political possibilities and practicabilities are of the most visionary, 
even to the dream of Greece some day coming into the inheritance 
of the Byzantine Empire —the gmnd idea, the day-dream of Alnaschar. 
The natural exaltation and enthusiasm of the Greek temperament 
when directed on politics, the great passion of the whole race, rapidly 
carries it out of the range of common sense—^the ideal, the imagina¬ 
tive potentiality of the subject dazzle the vision, and the necessary 
and humble preliminaries are overlooked in their obscurity. There 
is no practical common-sense either in Greek legislation or political 
administration. Great schemes are more attractive than petty details. 
In the last Epirote affair the army was collected on the frontiers of 
Acamania, formidable enough in number, but no one hud thought of 
the commissariat or transportation, and if it had crossed the frontier 
it would have been obliged to retreat in a week for want of food. 
There is no rank and file; every man who gets into politics (and 
they are few, who can read and write who do not) is anxious to 
beeWe prime minkter; and there is a saying of the army-—So 
many seddim's, m many generals; “ all officers, and no raTnk and 

file;'’ there is no disposition to settle down to the indispensable 
mastery of detailsi^ and working up from the bottom. This is in part 
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due to the crowding and impatient individuality which I have pointed 
out, and which evades discipline and subordination; and in part to 
the sanguine and enthusiastic nature of the people, which sees the 
far off and unattainable as near, but does not see at all the difficulties 
at their feet. 

Of course under such conditions a centralized government must be 
a failure, because it can never be strong to control or concentrated to 
act, and because it must in all over-centralized governments be the 
case that remote affairs are neglected and go wrong. The present 
Government of Greece is a failure, not only because it is a weak and 
disorderly Government, but because, though Athens is well-policed, 
orderly, and clean, the provinces complain with a growing discontent 
that they are taxed and uncared for; prevented from doing their 
own works, and having none done for them. Athens is so busy with 
its own struggles that it can pay no attention to remote districts. 
In the feverish clutch of the personal ambitions of the ministers and 
deputies at the capital, individual or provincial liberty stands a poor 
chance of respect. The men in power will neglect no appliance 
to keep out those who are out, and as history repeats itself, Greeks 
who really love their country should read the record of those 
internecine struggles by which in olden times Greece lost all her 
liberties. Every extension of the present system by annexation of 
new states will aggravate the difficulties until the whole system 
breaks down in anarchy or revolution. Ministry follows ministry, 
and the hot disputants for power do not sec or seem to care that 
bankruptcy is following bankruptcy, and that no human Government 
in this unstable condition is fit to meet the dangers of a war or able 
to establish a sound and healthy administration in peace. They 
claim the heritage of Constantinople: one part of it they have, for the 
sects and parties of Byzantium were so absorbed in their party 
quarrels as not to know when the Turks had taken the city. 

As a friend of Greece, as especially an admirer of its courageous, 
indomitable, and warm-hearted people, not blind to its vices, but 
knowing that its virtues far surpass them—^if those of any people 
can be said to do so—ask myself the question others have asked 
me and will ask now. What can be done, if Greece is in this 
desperate condition, to make her fit for the new responsibilities 
Europe proposes to bestow on her ? The answer is in one word- 
decentralization—a radical change of the constitution to one on the 
Swiss plan, with the fullest administrative liberty to the commune, 
entire abmidonment of the system of nomarchs, re-establishment of 
the original States as provinces, and the remission of the provincial 
a&irs to deotive provincial governments—in short, the most com¬ 
plete sejxuration of the general Government at Athens from the 
affiurs of the country consistent with keeping a firm federal bond» 
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the maintenance of the army, navy, and diplomacy under a oonuuoii 
direction; and as &r as possible the removal of the central adminis¬ 
tration and the civil service from the vicissitudes of an ignorant 
universal suffirage or unseasonable changes. 

That the Government is not strong enough to bring about com¬ 
plete assimilation is shown by the fact that it has been obliged to 
leave the Ionian Islands in the condition in most respects in 
which it got them. It has never been able to estabHsh uniform 
taxation, or to abrogate special local laws or institutions. It has 
generally planted the seeds of great provincial discontent when it has 
done anything in the way of centralization there. In a voyage 
through the Ionian archipelago last springtime I found everywhere 
evidence of increasing discontent with the Government of Athens, 
and a growing regret for English rule as well as a contempt for 
Athenian law. Ten years ago I could find nothing of the kind. 
And not only from the islwds, but from almost every part of 
Greece where I have been or where I have friends, I hear the same 
growing complaint against the absorption by the Government of the 
liberties and prosperity of the provinces, and the same outcry 
against over-centralization. Even the poor semblance of municipal 
liberty is not respected, for the demarch or mayor, though elective, 
is utterly powerless for good, as he cannot even construct a road 
without the consent of the Central Government, while even illegal 
infringemmit of the prerogatives of the head of the municipality are 
not uncommon. As to the elections, woe to the demarch who acts 
against the will of the ministry! 

The plan of the constitution is utterly unfitted to the people, so 
that were illegality under it absolutely prevented, it would still be 
destructive to the national development, for it converts what is tiie 
greatest element of strength in the Greek character into an injury 
to the general good. The most honest and upright of legi^tors 
could never bring such a constitution into conformity with the 
Gredc genius; while, if I may believe the Greeks themselves, the 
majority of the men who must work the constitution are the worst 
of demagogues, in whom personal passions and personal advan¬ 
tages are the substantial ends of poUtical life. And this state of 
things will become worse with territorial extension. New provinces 
and richer (and they must be richer than the actual Greece, for 
nothmg else except Montenegro is so poor) will only be now inoite- 
menbs to th« greed of place-holders. These petty praetors in peito 
will bum for hew proTinoes. The oppression of the pashas they 
will replace is not to be feared, but corruption and dishcmest greed 
may do as much harm, and the new provinces will li^me the 
reward of pmrtiaanahip and not of capacity. Greek nature is, after 
all, very human nature, and tiiis has always been the rule with all 
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delegates of a practidalljr irre^n^ble power, whether praetors, 
satraps, pashas, prefects, or carpet-bagging governors, such as the 
subjugation of the Southern States developed. The larger the State 
and the field of corruption, the stronger the greed of the possessors 
of power and tho worse their use of it. 

Besides the positive'harm of this centralization in repressing per¬ 
sonal, municipal, and provincial activity, i.e. abrogating the highest 
qualifications of the Greek for progress, it has the other grave 
aspect of being utterly useless for any good. Negatively and posi¬ 
tively it is equally pernicious. A strongly centralized government 
is good with a lawless population, with a turbulent and rebellious 
nation, or one which is too ignorant to appreciate the necessity of 
Government, but the Greek is neither the one nor the other. It is, 
with the single exception of brigandage (a survival of an heroic age 
when the Klepht was the national hero), one of the most law-abiding 
races in the world, one of the most orderly in its personal relations with 
the community, as it is one of the most refractory to oppression and 
personal aggression. So far as his perception of the beneficial effects 
of law goes, the Greek obeys it from the good sense and innate good- 
fellowship of his nature. Beyond that he pays no attention to it, 
and the extent of obedience to law that obtains throughout the 
country is due to this trait, and not to any force of legal restraint 
possessed by the Government. A law that does not meet the 
common-sense of the people remains a dead letter, and it would be 
folly for the Government to attempt to enforce it. A central autho¬ 
rity might carry successfully the charges of purely federal objects— 
army, navy, diplomacy, the systematization of law concerning the rela¬ 
tions of the communities one with another, &o. But when a govern¬ 
ment as weak as the Greek must always be, undertakes to carry the 
load it now flounders under, a break-down, general or partial, is inevit¬ 
able. Leave the rustic to attend (since the withdrawal of universal 
suf&age seems impracticable) to the care of rustic interests in rural 
communes, and let his political influence end there as far as prac¬ 
ticable. Education and experience of the consequences of his own 
errors will bring him in time into the better perception of his 
higher political relations, and to them he must be left; no constitu¬ 
tion borrowed from Gallic needs, or absolutism from Slavonic, will 
ever make the Greek anything but what he is—a difficult creature 
to drive when he does not see the way. 

Decentralization will remove the great objection to enlargement of 
the kingdom, and will even make it practicable to a greater extent 
than will be, found possible under tho present form of government. 
It will permit the new provinces to como in with their local adminis¬ 
tration unchanged, and it is a curious fact that under the Turkish 
rule the municipal liberty is much greater than in the kingdom of 
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Greece. There is a great and very substantial danger that in 
annexing a population so large and so habituated to that particular 
kind of liberty which will be denied it by the Greek constitution, 
Greece may find itself in the position of a gun that fires a shot 
heavier than itself—the gun will go farther than the shot. If, for 
instance, Crete were to come, as the Greeks all hope it will, into the 
assembly of Greek states, and the islanders, accustomed to an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of provincial independence, and even to an insular 
autonomy within certain limits, were to experience the operation of 
a Greek administration with nomarchs appointed from Athens, &c., 
&c., I am certain that two years would not elapse without a revolution 
and a separation. And the plain truth is, that Crete is to-day 
better and more intelligently governed than the Hellenic kingdom 
has ever been, and is, indeed, a model of government for populations 
so situated. 

Decentralization is the remedy, but how to apply it ? I have 
heard suggestions that the protecting Powers might insist on such 
modifications as they think necessary, but nobody is so refractory to 
a compulsion from without as the Greek; ho must be left to himself 
and the consequences of his wisdom or unwisdom; but the Powers 
have assumed, with justice, a right to demand from Greece the most 
complete liberty of conscience to all the inhabitants of the annexed 
districts (an utterly useless if just provision, as the Greek is of a 
tolerance not known to most Westerns ; the only thing which is not 
tolerated iaproselyiimn)^ and a guarantee to the new provinces of all 
their municipal and provincial liberty and autonomy would lay the 
foundations of a confederation to which Greece must accede, or, as a 
Cretan chief said to me, “ it will be Greece which will be annexed, 
not we; ” and this would, in course of time, bring in all the idands, 
and possibly all the Greek-speaking tribes of Albania, if not the 
whole of that people, as there is no nucleus of national organization 
amongst the Skipetars. Under an Athenian rule they can never be 
brought. 

In the opinion I have hero expressed I am not alone. Most 
intelligent Greeks whom I know, and with whom I have conversed 
on the matter, agree with me heartily ; when once the ball is set 
rolling many will help it on, but the difficulty of action lies in the 
tenacity with which the actual possessors of power, the Assembly, 
will contest any proposition to modify their prerogatives. The 
formalities wbioh surround any proposition to amend the Greek 
constitution are so complex that I doubt if any probable organization 
to effect the ref(^ would succeed, without some extraneous induce- 
menti in overcoming the obstructive force certain to be employed. 
This inducement might easily be given by the conditional annexa¬ 
tion of the provinces proposed iq be added—conditions I have indi¬ 
cated. 
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Here and not in any. ezt^ion of territory lies the remedy for the 
ills which afflict Greece. Extmision of territory will only exaggerate 
the present evils, because the Government as it is now constituted 
cannot carry its present load, much less work with its load doubled. 
The people, however well-disposed, cannot assist, because nothing is 
left fof the people to do; every municipality, instead of relieving 
the central government of a part of the charge of affairs, is an 
addition to the burthen. I should be much surprised if a consider¬ 
able war did not develops a revolution which might be more complete 
than is desirable. 

W. J. SllLLMAN. 


[Postscript.] 

Since writing the above, I find in a file of letters from the 
historian Finlay, one of the truest and wisest friends Greece ever 
had, the following observations, apropos of the Cretan insur¬ 
rection - 

** Athens^ March 1867.—My dear Mr. Stillman,—The affairs of 

Crete are gradually proving that you were the true prophet. Inter¬ 
vention is now direct and decided, and the publication of the advice 
which France gave the Forte gives the Cretans rights on which 
they can take up their stand against emperors and governments. 
But I stiU think it would be their best policy to trust more to their 
right than their diplomacy, and make good their liberty, as the 
Wallachians did, before settling their union with Greece. 

“ There are two separate questions of importance. One is. How 
the liberties of the Cretans are to be ensured P and the other. How a 
strong Greek state can be created in the Levant ? 

“ The first, I think, is the business of the Cretans ; and at present 
they would perhaps act wisely by leaving to the care of the govern¬ 
ments and nations who have the power to act, all measures connected 
with the other. 

“. . . . You have seen that diplomatists talk of seif-govemment 
as a means of settling the affliirs of Crete. On that subject your 
knowledge of the population would be of great value. The diplo- 
xnatists who talk glibly of self-government have frequently very 
hazy ideas of what it r^y signifies. In America it exists on the 
bams of administration in the rural districts as well as the towns. 
In England it can only be said to exist in the towns. It means, of 
course, when the people elect their executive officers as well as their 
councillors, and where election by the people con only be terminated 
or annulled by law. It is a government in localities, based on 
perfect independence of the central executive, but in the strictest 
dependence on the law—an administration by elected mayors, not of 
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nomUllMied nuyoirs; goyernment by the agents of the people instead 
of government by prefects, the agents of central authority. Now 
this self-govemment appears to me alone capable of raising the 
Gjeeks from Mmdoan anarchy or Gallic despotism. My experience 
in Greece^-and in former days I was a provincial councillor in Attica 
and pretaded at elections of ^e mayor of Athens as a member of the 
electoral college — persuades me that the Greeks are peculiarly 
prepared for self*government. .... My theoretical knowledge 
leads me to think that the greater the liberty (clearly dedned) the 
surer the order. But of one thing I have no doubt, the demo> 
gerontes or demarohs elected by the people must not be liable to 
Buspansion or removal by the pasha. I intended to give an account 
of my views on the necessity of framing a strong Greek state, but I 
have no time, or this letter would be too late for the post. How the 
thing could be done without an able king is a question. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Georoe Finlay.” 

“ A4/iens, February IBtk, 1867.The Greeks have a strong 

feeling of nationality, but they are very deficient in power as a 
nation, because they will not adopt national institutions. They 
th ink their orthodox Ohurch and their ancient Greek grammar are 
enough for their national existence, and I am far from denying their 
power, but they might observe that the Hussians beat them in 
orthodox piety, and the Germans in grammatical knowledge. Neither 
orthodoxy nor literature, as centuries prove, will serve as a founda¬ 
tion for political power, which must be fotmded on a national organi¬ 
zation binding society together by a national army, or by parochial, 
municipal, and provincial institutions. The Greeks think a central 
government everything, and overlook that a free State require 
citizens to perform local duties in the commonwealth as well as to 
exercise political privileges. Hence, order and organumtion are 
anU-Ghreek, and whatever demands their existence to ensure success, 
generally fails in Greek hands unless an individual can do the work. 
But on this subject 1 know I am tiresome, for 1 have spent my life 
in preaching the necessity of establishing a system of free institu¬ 
tions to organize the nation, and give the power of national action, 
whudi might be great, while the governmental action of a Greek 
State must be small as long as it Hves by protection and not political 
vitality; ■. The extension of Greece b^ore the Greeks organize a 
systomof free Institations would in all probability turn them ovw 
to sme foreign des|X]t, oh^ by European cabinets for their own 
oonviRiieiioe. . . . . 

l .must now conclude, and ask your pardon for troubling you 
with my dejQMnrmg tiews. You must take into account that I am 
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an old man, disappointed vitli the progress which Greece has 
hitherto made in laying the foundation of free institutions in the 
East. So 1 hope you will overlook my exercising the egotistical 
garrulity of old age at your expense. 

“ Believe me, nevertheless, yours truly, 

‘ “Geoeob Finlay.” 

In the June number of this Beview I saw, and read, an article by 
a Conservative, upbraiding Mr. Gladstone for his having accused 
Austria of wishing to annex the little Balkan tribes, and then for 
having made an apology to the Austrian ambassador on securing 
from him an assurance that the Emperor of Austria had no such 
ambition or intention. I don’t mean to defend Mr. Gladstone—^it 
would be an impertinence on my part; and I do not quite under¬ 
stand whether the Conservative found fault with the accusation or the 
apology. But as I had the honour to have in the same number of the 
Beview in which the Conservative’s article appeared, some notions 
on the subject of the extension of Austria, and assumed that the 
object of the two-headed eagle was (as all the world knows that it is) to 
go to the .ZESgean and absorb all the minor nationalities and branches 
of nationalities between, 1 take the opportunity of recurring to the 
subject to point out that until Mr. Gladstone took up the subject, and 
came into a position to make his views on the subject of importance 
to Austria and Europe, no Austrian official ever cared to disguise 
the general intention of all that was official in Austria, of assuming 
the heirship of Turkey, and annexing those provinces. This inten¬ 
tion was openly avowed, and was the cause of intense antagonism 
on the part of Ihe Hungarians, who refused to be swallowed up in a 
realm so vast and heterogeneous. It was especially manifested by 
acts—^in the taking possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
the attempt to occupy liTovi Bazar as a point only of value for 
ulterior operations; and stiU more unequivocally in the ne&rious and 
inffimous seizure of Spizza, which had been taken by assault by the 
Montenegrins; an act which, though sanctioned by the pliant accom¬ 
plices of Austria in the Berlin Congress, was none the less the act of 
Austria alone as positively responsible, and was the most shameful 
and cowardly act of injustice even of all that Austna has been guilty 
of towards other and weaker nations. The sole reason for Austria’s 
wishing to govern Bpizza was that it was a strong defensive position 
for the new territory acquired by Montenegro, and the only one, aa 
againat Austria, which the principality had tekmi. The stipulation 
that Austria was to possess the right of way across all territory 
acquired by Montenegro, was another and even more ummstakeable 
proof of the fixed intention of Austria to go farther, because that 
right of way could only be available for the conquest of Montenegro or 
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the oocupallon of Albania. An Austrian official, who has been em« 
ployed in aU the late Balkan operations, said to me in ISTC-: ** We 
may leave Montenegro independent, but we must put a girdle around 
it; ** t.a. enclose it in Austrian territory. No one who has been in 
interoourse with Austrian officials during the last five years, and who 
knows anything of the history of Austria for the last fifty, can have 
a shadow of doubt that Austria did intend, and does still intend, to 
go to Salonica and, if possible, to Constantinople. That any man, 
even a diplomat, should disavow any such intention must have been 
such a surprise to Mr. Gladstone that I can quite understand that, 
accustomed to deal with people whose word is binding, he should 
have been surprised into believing that something had been said 
which he might accept as a renunciation of Austrian progress. It 
would be a mistake. Austria never renounces. It is not a govern¬ 
ment or a State; it is not an emperor or a reichsrath, or any other 
form of parliament which governs, but a bureaucracy, and bureau¬ 
cracies have no souls, no honour, no humanity, no religion, no 
Teq)on8ibility; escape all the responsibilities which weigh on indi- 
vidimls or ministers, and all the dangers which menace sovereigns. 
Nobody can have a right to disavow anything on the part of a 
bureaucracy. Mr. Gladstone might be justified in accepting the 
disavowal of the Emperor of Austria, but the Austrian Emperor is 
not even his own master; he is only an instrument in the hands of a 
bloodless, soulless organization, which is a survival of the days when 
all human rights were hidden behind the clouds that veil Divine 
justice. 

My article on Austria above alluded to was out of hand before 
Mr. Gladstone made either of his speeches, and while the appearances 
were, to my apprehension, that the Government of Lord Beaconsfield 
were likely to remain in power another term of years j and my pre- 
vision that Austria would absorb the Balkan Slav States was based 
on the reasonable conviction that England would, under Conservative 
auspices, remain, as she had been, the contented tail of the Bismarck- 
Bureaucracy combination—a position which effectually secured the 
subjugation of all the Balkans by the said combination. The acces- 
rion pf Mr. Gladstone, and the successful carrying out of his policy, 
ought to insure that if Austria goes further it will be as the head of 
a confederation of independent States, but no longer either as 
empire or bureaucracy. Such a solution would remove the greatest 
dang^ which threatens the peace of Europe. Other dangers remain, 
but that was moat imminent. 
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TiiiB crimson leafage fires tlie lawn, 

The piled hydrangeas blazing glow'; 

How blue the vaxilt of breezy dawn 
lUumes the Atlantic’s crested snow’-! 

’Twixt sea and sands how fair to ride 
Through whispering airs a starlit way. 

And watch those flashing towers divide 
Heaven's darkness from the darkling bay ! 

Ah, friend, how vain their pedant's part. 

Their hurrying toils how idly spent. 

How have they wronged the gentler heart 
Which thrills the awakening continent. 
Who have not learnt on this bright shore 
Wliat sweetness issues from the strong, 
Where flowerless forest, cataract-roar. 

Have found a blossom and a song I 

Ah, what imperial force of fate 

Links our one race in high emprize ! 

Nor aught henceforth can separate 
Those glories mingling as they rise ; 

For one in heart, as one in speech. 

At last have Child and Mother grown,— 
Fair Figures ! honouring each in each 
A beauty kindred with her own. 

Through English eyes more calmly soft 

Looks from grey deeps the appealing charm; 
Reddens on English cheeks more oft 
The rose of innocent alarm:— 

Our old-world heart more gravely feels. 

Has learnt more force, more self-con txol; 
For us through sterner music peals 
The full accord of soul and sotd. 

But ah, the life, the smile untaught, 

’ The floating presence feathery-fair I 
The eyes and aspect that have caught 
The brilliance of Columbian air! 

VOL. xxvirr. n.s. b r 
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No oriole ihrougli the forest flits 

More sheeny>pliuned, more gay and free; 

On no nymph’s marble forehead sits 
Proudlier a glad virginity. 

So once the Egyptian, gravely bold, 

Wandered the Ionian folk among. 

Heard from their high Lotdon rolled 
That song the Delian maidenB sung; 

Danced in his eyes the dazzling gold, 

For with his voice the tears had sprung,— 

** They die not, these ! they wax not old. 

They are ever-living, ever-young I ” 

Spread then, great land I thine arms afar, 

' Thy golden harvests westward roll; 

Banner with banner, star with star. 

Ally the tropics and the pole ;— 

There glows no gem than these more bright 
From ice to Are, from sea to sea; 

Blossoms no fairer flower to light 
Through all thine endless empery. 

And thou come hither, friend! thou too 
Their kingdom enter as a boy; 

Fed with their glorious youth renew 
Thy dimmed prerogative of joy;— 

Come with small question, little thought. 
Through thy worn veins what pulse shall flow. 
With what regrets, what fancies fraught. 

Shall silver-footed summer go:— 


If round one fairest face shall meet 
Those many dreams of many fair. 

And wandering homage seek the feet 
Of one sweet queen, and linger there; 
Or if strange winds betwixt be driven, 
Unvoyageable oceans foam. 

Nor this new earth, this airy heaven. 
For thy sad heart can find a home. 


Smmaa/t B. X., 1879. 


Frederic W. H. Myers. 



EXPERIMENTS IN PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. 

The redolts of the sale^ to tonants tinder the .Church Act haye been 
vdry frequently referred to in connection with the subject of what is 
commonly known as a peasant proprietary: The mtceess of the 
Church Commissioners has been asserted by some and questioned by 
others. The discord of opinion as to this appears to arise from a 
difference in the meaning which the two parties attach to the word 
** success.’* The Church Commissioners have been successful without 
doubt in selling rapidly a large number of their farms to the occu< 
piers; those who deny their success apparently mean that they have 
not succeeded in making a sudden and perceptible addition to the 
prosperity, thrift, contentment, loyalty, and patriotism of those who 
have been assisted in exchanging their status of tenancy for one of 
ownership. Success in this latter sense ought not certainly to be 
claimed, nor can it yet have been attained in any great and clearly 
apparent degree, seeing that most of these purchasers have not been 
ownera of their farms for more than five years; that with the excep¬ 
tion of SO per cent, who bought by paying the whole purchase-money 
down, most of them began their career as owners burdened with a 
debt to the State, and had to incur very heavy legal expenses in con¬ 
nection with their purchases. I do not know whether there are any 
enthusiaets who think that these new owners are to be at once rege¬ 
nerated and transformed in all their habits, pecuniary circumstances, 
and character by becoming suddenly and unexpectedly proprietors 
in fee; if so, I have not met them, nor do I entertain such Utopian 
expectations myself. They have, however, an incentive to thrift and 
industry which they had not before; and their ownership should be 
a factor in the production of contentment and loyalty to the State. 

The ntunber of peasant proprietors created by the Church and 
Land Acts is, I believe, between 6,000 and 7,000. It is impossible 
to ascertain the number accuratdly, because in the case of sales under 
the Church Act it is known that in some eases the tenant to whom 
the o£^ of pre-emption was made assigned his right to another per¬ 
son who really bought, although the tenant remained in occupation 
of the &m. The best estimate I can make of the actual bond-fide 
sales to Church tenants is that over 5,000 persons have become 
owners of their holdings either by absolute purchase, or subject to a 
mortgage which is repayable by on annuity for ten, twenty, or thirty- 
two years, of subject only to payment of the interest at 4 per cent, 
on the loan, but with power to pay off the loan at any time either 
wholly or partially in small suzns of £5, £10, and upwards. 

E R 2 
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The on. Ihe Ohuroh Lands were as a rule very small occu¬ 

piers, the average rent of their farms being JB12. Their holdings 
were much bdow the average size and value of holdings in all Ire¬ 
land, the average rateable value of which is about £20. The Church 
Lands were usually more highly rented, and the tenants were on the 
whole a poorer mid less prosperous set of men than the tenants on ordi¬ 
nary private estates. I may refer in confirmation of this to the evidence 
of Mr. John Yemon, one of the largest and most experienced land- 
agents in Ireland, who has a wide and varied knowledge of the 
countiy, being also a landowner inlJlster, a railway director, and ex¬ 
governor of the Bank of Ireland. In his evidence to the Sel^t 
Committee in 1877 on the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act, he 
said (Q. 8965 and £P.), *‘Thc glebe lands as a whole are worse 
tenanted, and fuUy as highly rented, if not more highly rented, than 
most adjacent properties. I should say they were let higher than 
large estates adjacent to them. The holdings are smaller—generally, 
I should say, an inferior class of property.” 

This state of things was naturally to be expected. The clerical 
landlords were merely life tenants; they had no family connection 
with the tenants, no family traditions or tie with the glebe estate to 
preserve. It was often the practice that each incumbent as he suc¬ 
ceeded raised the rents; they had no object in spending money in 
improvements, and the tenants naturally felt less secure than they 
would on an hereditary estate. The consequence was that, as Mr. 
Yernon stated, and as my experience showed me, the glebe lands 
were a decidedly inferior class of property. The greater part of them 
were in the north and north-west, comprising large tracts of poor, 
elevated, moory, and mountainous land in counties Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, Armagh, and Cavan. The number of 
tenants holding from year to year or by terminable leases on the 
property dealt with was about 9,000; of which, as I have said, I 
believe 6,000 have bought rural holdings, including under this term 
not only farms, but cabins and small plots in country villages. 

By the Irish Church Act each lessee or tenant was cntitl^ to have 
an offer of his holding at a fixed price before it was offered for sale to 
the public. The average price obtained from the tenants was over 
twenty-three times the rent, which is somewhat higher than the 
average price of fee-simple property in the public market. The reasons 
for <?hi8 were as follows, let. The duty of the Church Commissioners 
was to obtain the best possible price for their property; the creation 
of an occupying proprietary was incidental and suboidinate. 2nd. 
IJey offered moat of their property for sale during the years 1873- 
4-5-6, when the gr^itest prosperity prevailed. 3rd. Purchasers were 
enabted to buy on paying down only one-fourth of the price, and leav¬ 
ing tile bailee out on mortgage at 4 p&r cent, 4th. The price was 
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fixed once and for all by the Commissioners; there was no appeal; 
the tenant bad to buy or lose bis opportunity; therefore could not 
avail himself of the usual higgling that occurs in most private sales. 

I may sum up this by saying that the Church tenants were usually 
poor and struggling farmers, occupying an inferior and neglected 
class of property; and that assisted by a loan, where desired, of three- 
fourths of the purchase-money, they paid a very high price for their 
holdings. In addition to this high price they had to pay the costs 
of their conveyances and mortgages, which were unnecessarily high, 
amounting, in some cases, to 30 per cent, on the purchase-money. 
How did these poor tenants buy and pay these heavy expenses as 
well P By very great efforts, sacrifices, and exercise of a remarkable 
thrift, which is common among small Irish farmers, but for which 
they have not obtained credit with those who have not an intimate 
personal acquaintance with them. Some few had money by them, 
hardly earned and carefully saved; some sold their stock; others 
borrowed from friends, neighbours, solicitors, and money-lenders, 
occasionally getting the loan without any interest, in other cases 
paying from 4 to 20 per cent, for it. Some received the required 
amount as a gift from relations in America, the Colonies, England, 
or Scotland. Such gifts were not unusual, and will not surprise 
those who remember the large remittances made by the Irish abroad 
during and after the famine, which were estimated by Dr. Hancock 
{Journal Irish Statistical Society, vol. vi. p. 283) to have amounted 
in twenty years to the enormous sum of £14,830,000. Sent, in tho 
words of Mr. Murray, who first drew attention to them, “from 
husband to wife, from father to child, from child to father, mother, 
and grandparents, from sister to brother, and the reverse, and from 
and to those imited by all the ties of blood and friendship that bind 
us together upon earth.” 

As illustrations of these gifts I may mention some instances where 
I have lately visited the recipients. 

1. A farm of 5 statute acres, in a poor and moimtainous district 
of Armagh, part of a property on which there were seventy-two 
tenants paying an average rent per head of £5 9s. The tenant, an 
old man of eighty-two ; the price of the farm £80, of which it was 
necessary to pay down one-half. Two daughters in Chicago sent 
the £40 required, and the farm was purchased subject to a mortgage 
for £40 at 4 per cent, interest. The costs and other incidental 
expenses amounted to £10, which was borrowed in 1875 at 7| per 
cent, interest, and in February, 1880, £6 of this had been repaid. 

2. Adjoining was a farm of 13 acres, bought in 1875 for £96 by 
a payment of £48 and a mortgage for £48. Tho mortgage was paid 
off in two years, a son in England having sent his parents £100.. 
This purchase involved the cost of a conveyance, a niortgage, and a 
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recouT^anoe, within a very short space of time, the amount being 
j£14, equal to three years^ rent of the farm. 

3. A farm of 7 acres, in a mountainous part of Tyrone; at the 
time of the sale the person entitled to the offer of pre-emption was a 
middle-aged man deficient in intellect, without any family or rela¬ 
tions in Ireland. The price of the farm was £58. Two sisters, 
domestic servants in Philadelphia, apprised by a neighbour of their 
brother's position, sent home £75 to be eqtent in securing the farm 
ibr him. 

4. Adjoining this was a farm of 14 acres which was sold by the 
original purchaser and bought for £400, £10 auction fees, and £26 
purchaser's costs. The occupants of the farm were an elderly woman 
and her daughter. The mother told me that the farm had been 
bought for her by her son who was a commercM traveller living in 
Belfast. They had been living on a six-acre farm on an adjoining 
estate, but the son appreciating the value of a freehold residmice, 
and wishing to make his mother comfortable for life, had transferred 
her to thu. 1 have met with many cases similar to these; and 
many cases of loans made by relations free of interest. 

The sale of the farm cattle for the purpose of buying their hold¬ 
ings tended, of course, very much to embarrass and impoverish the 
smaller tenants, yet in most cases that I have recently visited I 
have found the new owners recovering from the effort, and in 
some cases more prosperous than formerly. As an instance of this 
X may describe a property which from its antecedents seemed a 
most unfavourable place in which to plant a peasant owner. It 
was a townland of 500 acres, belonging to the late Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, by whom it was leased to Lord Lansdowne, and by 
him sublet to a middleman, ui^der whom the occupiers seem to have 
had rather a bad time. Describing his rule, one of the tenants said, 
<< According as we made any of the land good he would put a rise on 
us; and according as the crop hit he would lay the burden on us, 
and so kept us down." The land is exceedingly poor, and lies at an 
elevation of from five to nine hundred feet above sea level, witih 
an exposed aspect. The late William Stewart Trench, agent for 
Lord Lansdowne, thus described it in 1869: ** I consider it one of 
the W(»rst circumstanced estates I have ever seen in Ireland, consist¬ 
ing oi a numerous and pauper population, wretchedly housed, and 
highly; reat^." 

L(^ Lanadowne^s lease having expired, the property was offered to 
the. occupies, twenty-five in number, and tweniy-one purchased in 
X^l, most of riiem parting with all, or a large part, of their stock. 
Z. visited these tenants in 1877, and found them recovering f»«d 
hope^ IsMit winter Hr. P. I^rtin, M.P. for Eilkeimy, visited 
them als<^ and described them to me as being conUeni&i and «tni 
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recovering, many liaving their little farms again fuUy stocked. 
Their interest and instalments to the Ohuroh Commissioners have 
been punctually paid, notwithstanding the two disastrous seasons of 
1878-9. 

Another instance of this class was that of a man who bought 
a small farm in Co. Armagh for £72, paying down ;B36. This 
amount and the costs of purchase were paid by sale of his cow, 
one or two calves, his poultry, and a small loan obtained at high 
interest. He had been in the habit of working during the harvest 
in England, and to set himself straight he remained there for the 
greater part of two years, earning enough money to repay the loan 
and buy a cow. I met him on his farm in 1877, where he was 
engaged in a most laborious work of improvement, removing granite 
boulders so large that they could only be dealt with by lighting fires 
under them and breaking them in pieces. In 1878, while working 
in Cheshire, he got pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs. His 
employers wished to send him to Chester Hospital, but, thinking that 
he was going to die, he insisted on being sent home; and he lay at 
death’s door for some months, during which time his cow and calf 
had to be sold, and he was again left penniless. In 1879 he earned 
j£9 at the English harvest, and his wife made £9 out of a small 
field of flax. In March, 1880, having done the spring work on his 
little farm, he again went to England in hopes of earning money to pay 
off the mortgage of £36 on his farm, being most anxious to have his 
land free. He bears an excellent character, has worked for many 
harvests with the same employer, and keeps the only child, old 
enough to go, diligently at school, being fully sensible of the disad¬ 
vantage to himself of being unable to read and write. 

The experiences of this man’s neighbours illustrate the unfitness 
of our system of land-transfer for small properties such as these. 
Few people except those who have had personal experience of 
buying and selling, or are lawyers by profession, know what deeds 
are required to constitute their "title;” and the purchasers of 
Church lands were generally unaware of the costs they would have 
to incur to complete their purchases. A neighbour of the man men¬ 
tioned above bought his holding in 1875 for £80, paying £40 down, 
which sum,'together with £8 7b. 6d. for his deeds, he borrowed from 
a solicitor at 20 per cent, interest. After two years he paid off this 
loan, the lender being also the solicitor who undertook to prepare 
the deeds. Up to June, 1880, no deeds had been prepared, the man 
being put off with excuses and various pleas by the solicitor. What 
could a poor man do in such a case P As he said himself, " it would 
be a poor game for a labouring Tnan like him to go to law with a 
lawyer.” Title by deeds is a highly inconvenient system for persons 
who have neither bankers nor fiunily attorneys wherewith to deposit 
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the eYer>accttmulatmg mass of papers, and '^ho can seldom have in 
their cottages either fire-proof safes or even a perfectly secure 
receptacle. At the same time the deeds of his little plot are as 
precious and necessary to the peasant owner as to the largest pro¬ 
prietor in the country. 

The delay and increased expense attendant on every subsequent 
transfer are a great disadvantage in the administration of any 
scheme such as the creation by State aid of an occupying proprietary. 
The application of a iqrstem of cheap and quick transfer to these 
small properties would enhance their value, thereby increasing the 
security of any loan made on thorn by the State, and they might 
easily be made‘ subject to a code of law prohibiting the creation of 
such estates as tend to obscure and complicate the title. In the 
next place, when these owners get into difficulties, it is most 
desirable to facilitate the sale, so as to get rid of the banknipt and 
obtain a solvent mortgagee to the State in his place. Lastly, the 
owner will be more likely to sell than let his property if he wants to 
leave it; whereas the difficulty of selling will now lead him rather 
to let than enter into the expensive, tedious, vexatious, and uncer¬ 
tain process of making title for the purpose of sale. 

The Church Commissioners have not as yet had to foreclose any 
of their mortgages for non-payment of the interest or instalments ; 
the arrears due from the peasant owners at the end of 1870 
amounted to about 10 per cent, on the whole annual amount 
receivable; and it must be remembered that whereas landlords 
generally have found a difficulty in getting their full rents, the 
new peasant owners have had to pay the full amount of their instal¬ 
ments, which generally exceeded their old rents. Some asked for 
time, but all have shown an honourable anxiety to fulfil their 
engagements, and have recognised that it was impossible for the 
Commissioners to reduce their interest or give them any other relief. 
There have been, however, many cases of sales by the original 
purchasers, for various reasons; some on account of pecuniary 
embarrs^sment, others wishing to leave for private reasons. In all 
such cases that have come under my notice, the vendors have obtained 
good prices, fully equivalent to the value of their tenant right, plus 
the value of the fee considered as separate interests; and the pur¬ 
chasers have usually been well-to-do and often wealthy persons for 
their situation in life. The tendency of free sale of these freeholds 
hasbemi to bring on the land abetter and thriftier class of occupiers. 
I may give some i^samples of such sales. 

1. Farm in Ikmeg^ bought in 1874 for £438, being twenty-* 
seven and a half times the rent; £115 was paid down and a mortgage 
given for £82B, The owner got into difficulties, and on the farm 
being set up for sale in 1879, it was sold for £1,000 to a farmer 
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who lived at a distanee on another estate, where he told me he 
considered he had been unfairly dealt with in the raising of his 
rent owing to improvements made by himself on his farm. 

2. Five and a half acres in County Down, rent £3, sold in 1873 
for £67, and resold in 1878 for £190, to a man returned from 
America. 

3. Seven acres adjoining above, bought in 1873 for £114, resold 
for £500 to a woman returned from America, who, as occupier in 
1873, had bought another farm direct from the Church Com¬ 
missioners. 

The profit on resale—I have selected the highest prices met 
with — may seem to indicate that the original prices obtained 
by the Church Commissioners were low; they were, however, 
rather above the prices obtained for similar and adjoining pro¬ 
perties in the openland market. The high price obtained on re¬ 
sale has usually been wholly due to the fact that these small fee- 
simple plots attract persons with money, often returned colonists, or 
Americans. 

Such persons are to be found in every part of Ireland, yet it is but 
seldom an opportunity offers for them to settle down in a freehold or 
secure home. Last summer I came across a little colony of four 
labourers who had returned from America in 1877 with the savings 
of fifteen years. They spent seven months in a southern country 
town wasting their substance; they then heard of some small free¬ 
holds—not Church lands—for sede forty miles away, and they 
bought eighty acres between them. The rateable value of these 
eighty acres, which were part of an exposed moor, was £8, and the 
price paid was £1,670. The land had been partly reclaimed and 
improved before the sale, and in spring, 1880, reclamation and im¬ 
provement were being continued by the owners, two of whom were 
building a comfortable slated house; one of them not being married 
and living with the other. Their farms were fully stocked; they 
had of course suffered from the failure of crops in the preceding 
year, but were contented, industrious, and improving citizens, 
having, as regarded themselves, but little concern with the “ Land 
Question.’* 

I have already said that some of these newly-created peasant pro¬ 
prietors have met with ruin; and some, 1 am aware, are now in 
difficulties and even distress, partly owing to the effort made to 
purchase, partly to the disastrous seasons of 1878-9. Some who 
were absolutely unable to pay their way have sold their properties, 
and been replaced by solvant men; no doubt others will do the 
same. The natural course of events will quietly eliminate the unfit 
and unfortunate, bat the difficulty of title and quick transfer is a 
serious impediment to this process. 
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Notwithstanding tho difficulties into which some purchasers have 
been {dunged by the recent agricultural depression, I remark among 
thmn a general feeling of contentment and of self-reliance. They 
are pleased to be free from the control of landlords and agents; if 
they are discontented, it is with the weather and the markets, at 
which every farmer is entitled to grumble. It is of course a 
matter of regret with many that they bought in the years of high 
prices; if they could have waited until 1879 they think they might 
have obtained their farms for much less. 

With regard to improvements, it can scarcely be expected that so 
soon after purchasing the new owners have been able to make any 
very expensive ones. But wherever they have had money, I notice 
they have been more ready to lay it out, and do so with more satis¬ 
faction than formerly. 

I visited lately a farm of forty-five acres in Co. Tyrone; it had 
bemi bought for £800, one-fourth of this being paid down. Since 
my first visit, six years ago, the homestead had been very much 
changed—a well-gravelled approach led to the house, a small slated 
one built before purchase at the tenant’s expense. To the grove of 
hirge trees round the house there had been added a small plantation 
of larch; a new cow-house and stable had just been finished at a cost 
of £100; and the old stable had been turned into a barn, and a 
threshing-machine put up in it. Boards for the floor were piled up 
to season; lime and stones were on the ground for more building. 
The owner said, " I’ll leave a good set of slated buildings for whoever 
succeeds me.” I asked who that would be, for he had two sons and 
one daughter at home, and I suggested that he might divide the 
farm. He was indignant at the idea, said it would be little enough 
for one, and that if he didn’t live long enough to save something for 
the other children, his successor must help to start his brother and 
sister in life. The land had been and was in process of being im¬ 
proved by subsoiling, and removal of boulders, hundreds of loads of 
which had been piled up into a great cairn near the house. ” Fve 
done nothing,” he said, “ which I mightn’t have done as a tenant, 
but now our improvements are our own; before we were taxed for 
them.” Blis neighbours were improving in the same manner, 
building, removing, and straightening fences, and reclaiming the 
worst parts of their holdings. One of them remarked that if the 
Church Act had not been passed his rent would have been doubled 
on aoooimt all he had done. 

The loUowxug is aa instance of unexpected improveihent which 
illustrates many of the matters referred to above. In 1876 the 
td^mtiand of ^ganagh, Co. Tyrone, was sold to 21 occupiers at 22| 
tin^’theitr icoits. The following table gives the prices and costs 
paid in each case:-— ^ 
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PuTdtaae 

Monojr. 

FftiS in. 
Oagh. 

CoBtBOf 
Tranifor Deeds. 

Ferocntaffe of 
Costa on For- 
chase Uonoy. 


£ 

£ . 

£ S. 

d. 


1 

220 

So 

19 9 

3 

8-85 

2 

461 

116 

20 12 

0 

4*46 

3 

85 

85 

11 7 

6 

13*38 

4 

118 

30 

18 17 

3 

15-98 

5 

273 

273 

10 0 

0 

3-66 

6 

111 

45 

19 0 

6 

10-74 

■ 1 

215 

215 

9 15 

0 

4-07 

8 

101 

26 • 

18 18 

9 

18-75 

9 

103 

26 

18 18 

2 

18-35 

10 

160 

40 

18 8 

7 

11-51 

11 

115 

29 

19 0 

3 

16-53 

12 

272 

72 

19 13 

8 

7-23 

13 

84 

42 

18 12 

3 

22-16 

14 

72 

36 

18 12 

9 

25-88 

15 

96 

48 

18 3 

2 

18-91 

16 

158 

40 

19 6 

8 

12-20 

11 

141 

36 

18 17 

1 

13-37 

18 

231 

58 

19 12 

3 

8-49 

19 

101 

26 

18 17 

3 

18-67 

20 

216 

216 

13 2 

9 

6-08 

21 

92 

40 

18 16 

10 

20-48 


3,491 

1,560 

367 0 

11 

10-91 


The sale was carried out by the Landed Estates Court, and the 
conveyances indaded a common of 200 acres held in undivided shares 
by the tenants. No. 11 was conveyed his holding of 8 acres, to¬ 
gether with parts of the common. The other purchasers got 
similarly alarming fractional parts. Judge Flanagan, in May, 1878, 
referring to the sale, said (Evidence to Committee on Irish Land 
Act, Q. 5281), “ I defy you to suggest any other mode of convey¬ 
ance. Of course the tenants may split up their mountains into so 
many separate holdings as represent the undivided fractions, but 
they never would on account of the great expense. 1 see no other 
mode of doing it. You may parcel it out, but the expense would be 
so enormous that the thing could not be worked out.’’ In spite of 
the difficulty and **enormous expense” apprehended by Judge 
Flanagan, and notwithstanding the impracticable fractions which 
must have been a serious obstacle, these poor ffirmers, after becoming 
ownors, did split up &eir mountain common. Mr. Tuke visited this 
glebe last spring, and found the new proprietors busy at the iwla- 
mation of this buren tract. He writes, ** They had agreed to divide 
it, and ha4 engaged the * best surveyor * they could find to allot it 
among them, and it was agreed that each lot should be oarefiilly 
fenced not only from the adjoining lots, but also from the road and 
outer boundaries. This was most substantially done, or in process 
of being done.” {Nineteenth Century^ August, 1880, p. 188,) 
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Under the Bright Clauses of the Land Act about one thousand 
farmers have become owners of their farms, paying considerably 
more than the current market prices; the holdings sold were larger 
on an average then those on the Church Estates, and the occupants 
more wealthy. The terms on which loans were granted to them have 
not been so favourable as under the Church Act, the purchaser being 
required to £nd at least one-third of the price. 

High prices, solicitors’ costs, and bad times have pressed heavily on 
many of these purchasers, but, notwithstanding, I find among those 
I have visited contentment, in some places very great expenditure 
on the farm, enterprise stimulated, and an independent spirit which 
is very different from that prevalent on those large estates where it 
is the interest of every one to keep in favour with the agents and 
their office staff. Last spring I visited, for the third time, a farm, 
purchased, in 1874, near Derry; the rent had been J032, the price 
£900, of which £300 was paid down. There were 69 acres in 
the farm, of which much had originally been wet moor covered with 
heavier and bent grass. Since my last visit much of this had been 
brought under oidtivation, and now there remained but 5 acres of 
this barren ground to be reclaimed. It lay on top of a high hill, 
and on reaching it at 7.30 p.m. I found one of the owner’s sous hard 
at work trenching the moor. His father gave me the history of the 
farm. He had only held half of it till sixteen years ago, when he 
bought the tenant-right of the other part for £150. He made some 
little improvements as a tenant, but nothing to what has been done 
since. “The Government,” he said, “have twice the security for 
their mom^ that they had when I bought,” His farm was well 
stocked; the crops clean; his house was bad, but, as he explained, 
he couldn’t do everything at once. As regards the succession to this 
farm, he intended, if he paid off the debt upon it, to leave it be¬ 
tween his two sons, and in my opinion he might do so with advan¬ 
tage ; when fully reclaimed, it would, from its situation and circum¬ 
stances, form two very suitable farms. The story of another pur¬ 
chase will illustrate further the condition of these peasant proprietors. 
In a mountain valley of Tyrone, where cultivation has been pushed 
up in patches among the rocks and heather to the utmost limits, I 
visited a ffirm, bought in 1875 for £1,185. The owner had paid 
down £447, but had to borrow £150 from a neighbour. He had 
repaid £100 of this in 1879. He was an old man of seventy-five, 
and had bought the tenant-right of his farm at various times for 
about £500. , During a residenoe of forly-five years on this estate he 
had never seen the landlord but once; had often got notices to qmt 
from the agent ? wd one consequence of these was that his children 
had been anxious to emigrate, and all except one were in Australia 
and America He had, as a yearly tenant, reclaimed a large part of 
hSs farm, and built a s ma ll flax and com mill cfn a mountain ftnsam. 
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SUtift A lie purchased he had laid out ^100 ou a dwelling house and 
£60 on a kiln. One of his neighbours was a blacksmith, who had 
bought' the site of his aibin wd forge, built by himself, for £8. He 
had paid £12 10s. lOd. for the conveyance of this plot, the details of 


the bill being— 

• £ 8. d. 

Three attendances.10 0 

Proportion cost of re-survey.10 0 

Preparing convesranco.5 0 0 

Approval fee.110 

Memorial and registration feo . . . .200 

Map. 076 

Printing.0 10 6 

Parchment.0 4 0 

Stamp duty.0 10 

Stamp duty on memorial.0 5 0 

Registry foes.0 11 6 

Postages.014 


Total . . . . 12 10 10 

A general impression prevails amongst those who have sufiEered 
thus at the hands of the lawyers that the laws, if not designed, are 
actually such as to prevent poor men becoming and remaining 
owners of land. 

In the same district another estate was Qold to the tenants in 
1875. The purchasers said they had the best landlord and agent in 
Ireland, but in no way did they regret having become their own 
landlords. I visited the highest-lying and poorest part of this pro¬ 
perty, and on the extreme summit of the moor found one of the 
purchasers superintending the thorough drainage of ten acres of bog. 
There was no doubt as to the satisfaction these men had derived from 
becoming owners. They had bought at a high rate—twenty-seven 
years’ purchase—^but their rents had been low, and would probably 
have been raised if the estate had been bought by a strmiger. The 
farm on which the drainage was being done was 123 acres in 
extent; the rateable value £28 15s., or 4s. 9d. per acre, and the rent 
had been £25, or less than 4s. Id. per acre. The adjoining farm 
was 48 acres, rateable value £18, and rent £17, or about 7s. per acre. 
The owner, a line-looking, elderly man, crippled “with hard work,” 
said the farm had been once almost all moor. It showed no trace of it 
now, except that the moor and the farm “ marched ” with each other. 
The low v^uation made in 1852 was evidence of much improvement 
since then. “ The plough could not touch a stone in it now,” he 
said with pride. Such a farm is a good illustration of the difficulties 
attendant on the adjustment of the relations between landlord and 
tenant. 

Hr. Tuke in his interesting pamphlet quotes approvingly the 
statement of the Devon Commission, that the inherent quidities 
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of th« Biril are the distinct property of the landlord, while ** the 
labour and capital which a tenant may employ to call those qualities 
into activiiy are equally the distinct property of the tenant/' That 
sounds yery just; but what are^the ^*i]^erent qualities” of a 
Boneg^ moor ? How are they to be estimated and defined with 
such precision that the Legislature may take cognisance of them, 
and apportion them to the landlord, and how is the value of the 
tenants' labour and captal applied during a long series of years in 
the reclamation of the moor to be ascertained ? And if fencing, 
draining, and reclamation have gone on little by little for forty or 
fifty years, how much more difficult is the problem of ascertaining 
the originally inherent qualities of the soil f If every tenant could 
secure for himsolf and as his distinct property the labour and oapitcd 
applied to the soil, saved up and embodied therein, I think he would 
be well satisfied; but these have by law become the property of his 
landlord; they have been appropriated wholly or pmrtly by increases 
of rent; mid it is maintained by many that after some lapse of time 
they are rightly and morally the landlord's. That this should be 
BO seems to me contrary to the dictates of natural justice. Hard by 
I had an opportunity of examining some reclamation in progress- 
such as, I ^lieve, has gone on extensivdy in this district. The 
land was in its natural state, absolutely barren. The process to 
which it was subjected was a deep trenching, during which every 
boulder and stone touched was raised to the surface and eventually 
carried away, built into fences or piled into cairns. If paid fi>r, 
the trenching costs Is. a perch, or £8 an acre. The land then 
requires fencing and heavy manuring before it will yield a crop. 
The inherent qualities of such Imid would be highly estimated at 
Is. per acre, while after being trenched, fenced, drained, and manured 
it is worth from 12s. to 20s. an acre. 

The present condition of the occupying owners created by the 
Church Land Acts is being inquired into by some persons as if the 
result was to determine for them which is the best system of land> 
tenure. Is it the present one of large estates fanned by tenant8-at> 
will, who are left to make and maintain aU the permanent and neces¬ 
sary^ works and buildings, and who live in perpetual fear, not of 
capricious ejectment, for that is not so common as formerly, but of 
havmg their rents increased because of their own expenditure, or as a 
punishment ibr some breach of office rules, or bemuse the owner 
eonsciehtiotitdy thinks he is entitled to the highest amount that 
can tie tjrrong from the occupant of his land? Or is it a real 
eomromioal end sociyi advantage to have a large number of owners 
ffimdiig ^eir dwn Ihnd, Irving in th^r own homes, gathering the 
tot of ihm own labour and expenditure ? It is unnecessmy to 
.discuss this question. Wha^ I denre to point out is, that the 
Bright piatuses system hss up iq'this been tried imder great disad- 
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vantages^ and that manj' miatdhes have been made in their adminis¬ 
tration, and yet that the result thus &r is most hopeful. If land be 
bought at the ourrent market rates with money lent by the State at 
3 or 3^ per cent., there is every possibility of the scheme being a 
financial success, independently of all social and political advantages. 

The avemge number of years’ purchase of the net rentals of 
estates of all tenures for the whole of Ireland from 1865 to 1875 was 
as foUows:—1865, 20 j 1866, 20i; 1867, 21; 1868, 22|; 1869, 
21i; 1870, to August, 20|; 1870, August to December, 21; 1871, 
23i; 1872, 22^; 1873, 22|; 1874, 20^; 1875, 22|. (Pari. Paper 
238, Session 1876.) 

The average number of years’ purchase of fee-simple land sold in 
the Land Courts in 1875 and 1876 was as follows in the different 
provinces:—^Ulster, 23*23; Munster, 20*82; Leinster, 22*69; Con¬ 
naught, 21*97. (Pari. Paper 448, Session 1877.) 

There are many estates in Ireland whose value is much loss than it 
otherwise would be owing to the tenure of the landlords of the 
occupiers, who are frequently middlemen paying a rent to some 
superior landlord. The complexity of the title makes the eMiate 
worth far less than a fee-simple, yet the rents of the occupiers are 
not the less well secured. It is wsstimated that from one-third to 
one-seventh of Ireland is held under tenures of this kind; and such 
estates might often be bought for much less than twenty years’ 
purchase. An estate offered for sale in 1879 .ia a good example of 
this. It comprised 1,745 acres; the rental paid by the occupiers 
was £2,400; the landlord held by a perpetuity grant, paying a 
head-rent of £1,018; so that the net rental was only £1,382. The 
estate was offered for sale in fifteen lots, the head-rent being appor¬ 
tioned among them, each one, however, being liable for the whole in 
default of payment by the others. There were over one hundred 
and fifty tenants on the estate; but only three small lots were 
bought by them, at more than twenty-two years* purchase, as much 
as the estate might have brought if it had been a well-droumstanced 
fee-simple; for the rest of the estate there were no bidders. Such 
estates are often not worth more than fifteen or sixteen years’ 
purchase; and they might be bought with advantage by the State 
for resale to the occupiers, the payment of the perpetuity rents being 
provided for to the satis&ction of their owners. 

1 mention this because the possibility of financial loss is put 
forward by many opponents of the Bright scheme. I think there could 
be n<me if land was Ibught with judgment and at the market price, 
and if discretion were given to the purchasing body to sell on such 
terms as th^ chose, lending the whole purchase-money to the 
tenmits, if they considered their tenant-right interest and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the estate such as to warrant them in doing so. 

. Mubbouoh O’Bbxbe. 



THE FUTURE OF SWITZERLAND. 

In September, 1879, certain strangers wbo were present at the 
antnmn manceuvres of tbe Swiss army ventured to express tbeir 
surprise that such comparatively large sums of money should be 
spent on the troops, whilst the frontier passes and defiles remaii^ed 
without the slightest semblance of fortification. The Swiss army, it 
was added, would always be too weak both in numbers and material 
to offer any very serious resistance to an invading force. If there 
were to be any question of defence, it would have to be made in the 
mountain passes. These, therefore, shoxild be fortified instead , of 
wasting such considerable sums of money in maintaining the militia 
and landsturm at a standard of traiuing and equipment as high aa. 
that of their rich and powerful neighbours. 

The usual reply to these observations was to the efEect that forti¬ 
fications were quite unnecessary; that no power would ever dream of 
directly invading Switzerland; and that, moreover, the country was 
sufficiently protected by its neutrality. 

Now, it be well to examine the basis and foundation of this 
neutrality, and to draw attention to some of the dangers hy which it 
is threat^ed. 

To quote the words of a pamphlet * on fortification lately published 
at Zurich: It is to nature that the Swiss are principally indebted 
for their political freedom and national independence. The Alps 
constitute an excellent defence on the west, east, and southern sides, 
whilst the northern boundary is formed by the Rhine. The river in 
itself cannot be said to afford any very efficient protection; but the 
Black Forest and the plateaus of Suabia have left but few roads open 
to the invaders; whilst the internal dissensions of Germany have at 
all times been considered as the best safeguard of Switzerland on 
that side. 

Owing to the advantage of holding the ** hauts versants of France, 
Italy, and Germany, the Swiss were able to render important smr- 
vices to their neighbours at certain times, and to refuse them on 
other occasions. 

i^ttle by little, however, their descendants began to make a traffic 
of their i^sjeptional situation. They commenced allowing the passage 
of {<>r^0ia:0itaie8 through their country, in return for the payment 
of a gom jcound sum of money. Occasionally, as in 1635, both of 
tho beE^erents purchased the right of transit at the some time. 
The French, dommanded by the Due de Rohan, occupied the Grisous 
paiwns; whilst the German army crossed over the 8t Gotthard. 

(t) ^ Sehvtit non twm Miliam Offieier, Zoridi, 1880. 
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Having become aocnisitomed to tbe right of poasage, they ended 
by being unable to refuse it. In 1798—1800 each of the beUi- 
gerenta being interested that Switzerland should not be occupied by 
^e enemy, they ended by all occupying it together at the same time. 
The.unfprtunate country was turned into one vast battlefield, and 
giy^r^ver, to pillage, flames, and famine. 

*'At length in 1815, when the great powers were thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted by long years of war, they began to think of making peace. 
With a view of rendering it more effectual and lasting, it was decided 
that Switzerland should be neutralised. Her independence, however, 
would inevitably have been lost, if any one of the great powers had 
happened to be strong enough to resist the action of all the others 
combined. Fortunately for Switzerland this was not the case. It 
was to the interest of each that none of their number should be 
allowed to occupy so strong a position. Therefore it was neutralised. 

Now a neutrality which owes its existence to the maintenance of 
the mutual jealousies of the surrounding nations, must at all times 
be very precarious. The Swiss, however, are unmindful of this fact. 
They do not appear to consider the very great uncertainty which 
must shroud the future of a smsdl country with barely 3,000,000 
inhabitants, closed in on every side by four groat nations with an 
aggregate population of 140,000,000. 

,But Swiss independence will probably never be threatened by any 
deliberately planned invasion for the mere sake of conquest; on the 
other hand, however, it may be very seriously endangered by renewed 
European complications. In the event of a war between any of its 
great neighbours, it would form a strip of territory separating the 
combatants which at one moment might constitute a most dangerous 
impediment, and at another time a most welcome source of relief and 
support to either of the belligerents. It is now well known that in 1870 
General Bourbaki had orders as a last resource to cross the frontier, 
and lead his army through Switzerland into Southern Germany. 

Fortunately, the Swiss Government managed with great difficulty, 
and at a vast expense, to collect about 20,000 troops, and to station 
them along the frontier which was threatened. Owing to the state 
of utter disorganization and defeat of Bourbfdd’s army these measures 
proved to be sufficient for the defence of the neutrality. But means 
which may have sufficed to bar the passage of General, Bourbaki^s 
defeated and disheartened troops, will hardly prove to be an adequate 
protection against a French or German army, who, in the event of 
renewed hostilities, would probably commence operations by a^ march 
through Switzerland, instead of resorting to it os a last resource. 

The pamphlet quoted above points out that since the last war 
France has spent over 18,000,000 francs in creating a double line of 
fortresses and forts along her eastern frontier. Every rood, every 
river, every Kne of railway is commanded by them. These new linw 
voii. xxvni. N.S. s 3 
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of defeaee are so strong that on several oocasions the German military 
authorities have compared them to the great Chinese -nrall. They 
extend fsora Belgium in the north to Switzerland in the south, and 
are wellnigh impregnable. Germany, likewise, has spared no expense 
in perfecting the defence of her new frontier acquired in 1871. Five 
great fortresses and eight smaller ones, with the Bhine to fall hack 
upon, render her line of defence as impregnable as that of France. 

Now there is an old rule in warfare, according to which, when one 
of the belligerents finds the front of the enemy unassailable, he must 
wheel rotmd and try to outflank him. Hostile armies fearing each 
other’s strength have often adopted these tactics, and hence it has 
frequently happened that the struggle has taken place on quite a 
secondary line of operations. The two nations in question have so 
disposed their lines of defence that comparatively small armies 
would suffice to keep one another in check; and thus they would at 
any time have a force of 2d0,000 to 300,000 men each available for 
outflanking the enemy by marching over neutral ground. Looking 
at the matter from this point of view, it is very evident that 
Belgium and Switzerland are the two countries that would be chiefly 
enda ngered by a ny rene wed complications between France and 
(^Af rni^ny T* "tlf the twOj howevef^^Bftlgiafh'' hus the least cause to be 
afraid. In the first place, neither France nor Germany would wish 
to draw Great Britain into a conflict which would inevitably ensue 
were Belgian neutrality to be infringed. Secondly, putting the 
Belgian troops quite out of the question, an army starting from any 
of the northern French fortresses and marching vid Namur and 
Lidge could only reach the Belgo-Gorman frontier at Aix-la- 
OhapeUe- after al^ut twelve days’ march, and the Bhine about two 
days later. Besides, here the Bhine becomes a very formidable 
obstacle, being about eight times broader than at Bade. Thirdly, 
an army advancing in the above manner would run the risk of being 
attacked in the rear by the 150,000 Belgian troops stationed at 
Antwerp and by the German garrisons of Metz and Diedenhofen. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, is much less favourably situated. 
A French army rtF 200,000 men in possession of the Jura passes 
could easily reach Southern Germany md Schaflhausen and Constance 
in a four days’ march, thus avoiding the Bhine fortresses and the 
B1 b(^ Forest. 

< 1 . Fzmich Government appear fully to have realised the advan¬ 
tages to be obtained from such a course of action; for another 
pamphlet^ ' on ft>rtiflcarioni lately published at Neuchiltel, draws 
attention to thoTeiy ohanged conditions of the Franco-Swiss boundary 
which is two hundred and fifty kilometres in length. Fifteen 
frmMlanr roBds and niim lines of railway either traverse or converge 


(i) SuUus pt Tranfviiies, par m ojicier ^Hat-nuyorfidiral. Keacb&tel, 
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near it; aad of these lato six at least hate been constructed 
since l87X. EveiT^ imporiant rente leading across the Jura into 
Switzerland is now guarded by newly-constructed forts, placed so 
near the frontier that their guns actually command a considerable 
portion, of Swiss territory; in fact, France with her forts and her 
roads and her railroads practically holds the keys of the line of the 
Jura. Now, all these forts and roads and railways can hardly be 
designed for the mere purpose of defence, for it is scarcely probable 
that tho Germans would care to storm the heights of the Jura in 
order to encounter the French on ground chosen by the latter. No, 
they are evidently meant to be used as the basis and starting-point 
for an invasion of Southern Germany. These conjectures are very 
considerably strengthened by the vast quantities of maUriel de gtterre 
which are being collected together at Besan^on—a fortress of the 
first class, very much nearer to the Swiss than to the German 
frontier. All this tends to show that in the event of renewed com¬ 
plications between France and Germany hostilities will probably be 
commenced, on the French side at least, by a march into Switzer¬ 
land. Germany, on her side, can scarcely be expected to await 
passively the arrival of the enemy at her very frontiers, and will 
probably likewise march into Switzerland to meet the invading 
forces. The rival armies would in that case find themselves in a rich 
and fertile coimtry, with numerous linos of railway, excellent roads, 
no fortifications of any kind, and requiring at least a fortnight’s 
time before the troops could be got under arms. 

The authors of both the pamphlets referred to above earnestly entreat 
that every measure should be taken tp prevent their country from 
again becoming a battle-gro\md for France and Germany. They 
urge that all the frontier passes and defiles, which bn the Swiss side 
remain without the slightest appearance of fortification, should at 
once be put into a state of defence. Their appeal has fortunately 
had some effect, for a committee of the Federal Assembly has been 
appointed to report on the fortifications, which it is to be hoped will 
be conslaructed. 

The Swiss have a national revenue of 40,000,000 francs, of which 
they devote over 16,000,000 francs to their military department. 
Surely it would be more politic to spend at least part of this com¬ 
paratively large sum in fortifying the frontiers, instead of wasting 
it in attmnpting to rival the equipment and training of the regular 
troops of France and Germany. The money now annually devoted to 
the frequent changes of uniform and equipment would be far bettmr 
employed in the construction of a fort to g^uard some frontier pass. 

Once occupied by the belligerents, Switzerland would hardly 
recover her ind^ndenoe; nor would a European Congress again 
guarantee the neutrality of a nation which is at so little pains to 
preserve it. Ihe country would probably be divided amongst its 

s s2 
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four great neiglibours. Nowadays people are imbued with that 
dangerous modern theory that countries should be possessed by the 
to which they cthnographically belong. The annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, of Lombardy 
and the Venetian provinces by Italy, of Nice by the French, together 
with the Panslavist movement in Russia, and the Italia Irredenta in 
Italy, all owe their origin to this theory. It has boon suggested that 
the partition of Switzerland could be made without difficulty so as 
to suit the ethnographical longings of the four great surrounding 
nations. The German-speaking Grisons, the Upper Valais, Catholic 
Central Switzerland, Appenzel, Toggenburg, and the St. Gall Rhine 
valley would be restored to the Austrian Empire. Germany would 
have Schaffhauson, Thurgau, Aargau, Zurich, Northern St- Gall, 
Basle, Solothurn, Berne, in fact all the territory extending the present 
frontier to the St. Gothard Tunnel, an enterprise which the Gorman 
Government would scarcely have subsidised so very largely if it had 
not had in view the eventful possession of the northern portion of 
the lino. Italy would obtain the Italian-speaking Grisons and 
Tessin, which would bring its frontier up to the southern extremity 
•of the St. Gotthard Tunnel, which the Italian Government has like¬ 
wise heavily subventioned. The French-speaking Bernese Jura, the 
Lower Valais, extending to the Italian frontier on the Simplon, 
together with all the Western Cantons would fall to France, who 
would thus enter into possession of the Simplon line of railway, in 
favour of which she is about to grant a very large subsidy. Thus 
each of the four surrounding powers would be satisfied. 

Even such distant powers a9 Russia and Spain, although obtaining 
no direct advantage from the partition, would but little regret the 
disappearance of a country from which have emanated most of the 
troubles with which they are afflicted. Both have frequently pro¬ 
tested against the droi^ (Tmile in Switzerland, by which safety and 
protection are afforded to socialists and revolutionists. Nihilism and 
Communism meet here on safe ground, and print undisturbed their 
incendiary newspapers and pamphlets, to be scattered thence 
broadcast over Europe. These may appear to be rash assertions. 
In support of them, however, I would refer especially to the 
a newspaper published fortnightly at Geneva. Nominally the 
orgw of the French Communists, it entirely sympathizes with the 
reviduiaonary movement in Russia, and several prominent Nihilists 
figure on its editorial staffl In a number published in December 
last, it even went so far as to incite the terrorist party in Russia to 
farther action, reminding them that the glorious revolution of 1793 
was but the happy result of four years spent in burning ch&teaux, 
kiliing landed proprietors, and massacring the clergy and aristocrats, 
^e Nihilist committee at Geneva, at the head of which is Mr. 
jDre^omanow, the ex-professor of the Uzdvemity at Eief, publishes 
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besides two monthly papers printed in Eussian. The first, called 
the Alarm Bell, is comparatively moderate in its views; whilst the 
other, Chtr Cause, expresses very much more violent opinions. A 
Polish monthly review, the Rownox, printed in Polish and French, 
also appears at Geneva. The doctrines which it . professes are of the 
ultra-socialist kind, and it urges all true Polos to join the revolu¬ 
tionary party in overthrowing the existing Government in Eussia. 
The Social Democrat, a paper expressing the views of the German ultra- 
socialists, makes its appearance every Sunday at Zurich; it has been 
strictly prohibited in France, Germany, and Austria in consequence of 
its violent attacks against the existing Governments of those countries. 

There are besides several printing establishments belonging to the 
various revolutionary committees at Zmrich, Berne, and especially at 
Geneva, which, known to the local police, are solely employed in 
printing revolutionary pamphlets, newspapers, and proclamations. 
I have frequently heard Switzerland compared to Great Britain as 
far as the droit d'asile is concerned. This may be done to a certain 
extent, and there is no doubt that England shares with Switzerland 
the privilege of offering hospitality and protection to political out¬ 
casts of all shades of opinion. But things which may be done by a 
powerful country like Great Britain are less judicious in the case of 
a small and weak state like Switzerland. Besides, the Swiss have 
means of avoiding these difficulties which we have not in England. 
The Swiss laws require that foreigners who remain longer than three 
months in tho country should obtain pennk de s^jour from the local 
authorities. These permissions are only granted to persons provided 
with passports, or some other kind of official recommendation. ISTow 
08 all these Communists, l^Tihilists, and political refugees at Geneva 
and elsewhere are without passports or papers of any kind, their 
sojourn in Switzerland is entirely dependent on the good pleasure of 
the Swiss police, and they could be expelled from the territory at 
any time without the least infraction of the laws of the country. 

Having these means of control at their disposal, the Swiss are to 
say the very least injudicious in permitting the publication and sale 
of the prints referred to above. They cannot afford to allow their 
small country to become a source of perpetual trouble and disturb¬ 
ance to tho great continental States. They imagine because they 
managed to escape complications with France in 1836, in the matter 
of the protection afforded to Prince Louis Napoleon; with Austria 
in 1848, when the latter was on the point of interfering in the 
Sonderbund disturbances; and with Germany in 1856 concerning 
the Neuchfttel difficulty, that their political existence is likely to be 
assured indefinitely by their neutrality. 

Unmindful of the lesson taught by the sad events of 1798-—1800, 
they again, as in former times, begin to barter away to the surround¬ 
ing nations the right of transit through their beautiful country—‘for 
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this IS the only IJglit in which we can look upon the concession by 
which the German and Italian Governments were allowed to furnish 
m the form of subsidies the larger part of the funds required for the 
construction of the St. Gothard Hallway. Even now» at this presmit 
moment, the Federal authorities are in negotiation with the Flinch 
Government with a view of obtaining a subsidy of 50,000,000 francs 
(£3,000,000). Austria, likewise, complying witti the repeated 
solicitations of the Swiss Government, has now commenced the con¬ 
struction of the Aarlberg Hallway, and is considering a request that 
she should subsidise the Swiss lines which will communicate with it. 
From a Swiss point of view it is a most] dangerous policy to allow 
the four great neighbouring governments to imbsidise the principal 
Swiss main lines which, in the shape of a cross, are about to connect 
Austria with France, and Germany with Italy. 

There may be a diversity of opinion regarding the advisableness 
of constructing the St. Gothard, the Simplon, and the Aarlberg 
lines, and Swiss economists may prefer retaining on their territory 
the transit traffic, which would otherwise pass md the Mont Cenis, 
or over the Brenner. But surely there should be but one opinion in 
Switzerland against allowing these lines to be constructed with funds 
furnished by the German, the French, the Italian, and the Austrian 
Governments in the form of subsidies. Such enterprises as these should 
remain purely national undertakings, or be left alone altogether. 

How serious are the dangers which these railways may at any 
moment call forth, may be seen by referring to the weU-known 
railway difficulties between France and Belgium in 1869—difficulties 
which almost brought on a Euro|)ean war. If, then, Belgium ex¬ 
perienced such difficulty in refusing the transit of French troops 
over its railways, how much more difficult will it be for Switzerland 
to forbid the transit of foreign troops over its territory, since its 
main lines are constructed with funds furnished by the Governments 
to which the troops in question belong. 

In 1870, and again in 1878, when the treaties were beiug dis¬ 
cussed by which Germany and Italy were authorised to subsidise the 
St. Gothard Hailway, great opposition was made in the Federal 
Assembly by the French-speaking cantons, who had no hojies of 
driving any immediate benefit from the undertaking. The debates 
on the subject" were most acrimonious. Strange to say, however, the 
to the treaties in question was not made on the patriotic 
gi^tind Biiriss independence might become endangered by aHow- 
ing foreign governmetntjB to subsidise enterprises which should be of 
a purely naridniiil (diiaraeter, and thus to obtain a footing in the 
obiintiy. Ho, the objection was only made on the selfish ground 
that it was unjust tb pass any measure from which* certain of 
tSte oasitc^ would derive more benefit than others. Hor was this 
t^nposiUon dictated by any i^pecidi love fur their own cantons on the 
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part of the leaders, but, namely by the plain solid fact that each indi- 
Tidual patadot would be a more ^ect gainer by a measure passed in 
faTOur of his own canton, than by one passed in favour of the entire 
Confederation. The ideal love of the fatherland, which we so like to 
associate with the name of Switzerland, seemed to disappear entirely 
when the interests of the respective cautons, and more directly the 
interests of the patriots themselves came into question. That this 
was the case has been abundantly proved by the fact that the French- 
speaking cantons were easily induced to forego their opposition to 
the mearare by means of a compromise, according to which the 
G-erman cantons pledged themselves not to offer any objection to the 
treaty now about to be concluded with France, authorising her 
Government to grant the subsidy in favour of the Simplon Railway. 

The industrial classes and small landowners are in favour of these 
enterprises, which they hope will have the effect of increasing trade, 
and of augmenting the value of real estate. Only a few of the largo 
landed proprietors, and old families, oppose them on purely patriotic 
grounds. Unfortunately for Switzerland these latter are now but 
few in number, and are greatly outnumbered by the representatives 
of the commercial and industrial classes—^people who think that they 
cannot afford to prefer patriotism to their material intei'ests when 
the, latter come into question. And who can wonder at them? 
Landed proprietors with old family traditions to preserve can afford 
to be patriotic, for their patriotism but seldom enters into conflict 
with their material interests. "With the commercial and industrial 
classes in Switzerland, however, this is different. They have no 
family traditions to preserve, and arc beyond everything elso practical. 
Can it, therefore, be a matter of surprise that when patriotism threatens 
to become dangerous to thdr means of livelihood, they should be 
ready to forego the former in favour of the latter ? There are not 
many there or elsewhere who would hesitate long when called upon 
to choose between patriotism and the ruin of their material interests, 
and to all appearances the time is not far distant when in Switzer¬ 
land at least people will be called upon to make the choice. 

The Swiss are entirely dependent on the four great neighbouring 
countries, not only for the supply of the necessary food imports, but 
also for the export of their own industries. Being essentially a 
manufacturing nation, and being moreover quite incapable of con¬ 
suming all that they produce, the absorption of the products of their 
industries must necessarily be effected abroad. Of the four neigh¬ 
bouring countries, however, Germany has, by the adoption of a pro¬ 
tective, nay, almost a prohibitive tariff become practically closed to 
Switzerland. The other three countries, France, Italy, and Austria, 
are being forced in mere self-defence of their commercial interests to 
follow the example of Germany—^for free trade, although exoelWt 
in theory, becomes injurious and onerous when it is no longer 
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universal. France has already given indications of what her com¬ 
mercial policy will be, at least with regard to Switzerland. Her 
treaty of commerce having recently expired, she has temporarily 
raised many of the import dues on Swiss goods 25 per cent., and 
proposes further to increase them in every way. Italy and Austria 
have likewise very considerably increased their dues on Swiss goods 
within the last two years, and thus Switzerland is being practically 
closed in on every side. All this constitutes by no means a pleasant 
prospect for a nation which not only imports the greater part of its 
food from these four surrounding countries, but which depends 
almost entirely on their markets for the absorption of its silk and 
cotton fabrics, of its watches, clocks, and all kinds of machinery. 
Thus, for instance, during recent years the average value of the 
exports to Franco and Germany has amounted to 100,000,000 francs 
(£4,000,000) respectively, and the value of imports from these two 
countries to 300,000,000 francs (£12,000,000) each. The average 
annual value of exports to Italy may be estimated at 28,000,000 
francs (£1,120,000), and the imports from that country at 80,000,000 
francs (£3,200,000). The commercial relations with other countries 
are comparatively unimportant. The extensive watch trade with 
America has very sensibly diminished since the establishment of the 
great watch manufactories worked by machinery, in the IJnited 
States. The commercial intercourse with Great Britain is also very 
inconsiderable. 

The outlook, therefore, is really serious. Manufactories will have 
to be closed, whole industries will be ruined, and the industrial 
classes will be forced either to emigrate or to turn to agriculture, 
which is not very remunerative in Switzerland. The only way of 
averting this danger is to conclude with one of the four surrounding 
nations a zollvei'emt or treaty of commerce, based on free-trade 
principles, according to which Swiss goods would find a market abroad 
without any let or hindrance. 

The Swiss commercial and industrial classes are quite aHve to the 
remedy in question, and have recently been agitating in favour of a 
zoUverein with France. But here it is that patriotism comes into 
conflict with the material interests. For a zoUverein binding Swiss 
interests excludvely to those of France would assuredly, as it has 
done in Germany, bring about a military convention, by which, in 
case of vnXf the strategical points of the country would be entrusted 
to the occupation of France; who, in return, might guarantee the 
independence of Switzerland. But is France better able to assure 
the independence of Switzerland than either Germany, Austria, or 
Ital^r P That is the question which the Swiss people are now eaUed 
up<fti to decide. 


Fritz Ounliffe*Owbn. 
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The question of authdrity in the Church of England is one on the 
solution of which to a large extent depends the claim of the National 
Religion, as understood by Catholics, to the title, powore, and privi¬ 
leges of a Church. For, a religious communion which is not based 
upon authority, and does not appeal to it; which does not dogmatic¬ 
ally teach upon authority, and fails to exert it in discipline; which 
makes no effort even to recover a lost, forgotten, or dormant authority 
—is not and cannot be the supernatural body that was established 
by Jesus Christ. Authority is one of the key-notes of the Catholic 
Church. What evidence may be produced of its presence in the 
Church of England as by law established ? 

In the oppositions which exist between a frank acceptance and a 
positive denial of the Religion of Christ—^tho only two logical con¬ 
clusions in matters of faith which offer themselves to modem English 
society—the question of authority occupies, of course, a primary 
position. There are two forces only of mental action which induce 
intelligent and thoughtful persons to admit either alternative. These 
forces are generated respectively by the principle of obedience to 
external authority, and by the adoption of private judgment as a 
religious guide. The former is practically confined to the limits of 
the Catholic Church. The latter is widely present in all religious 
systems external to the Catholic Cburch. Indeed, the two forces 
are as mutually antagonistic as are the systems which they influenoe: 
and if placed in contact, they would become mutually destructive. 
In the acceptance of a divine revelation, as objectively and infallibly 
certain, they cannot co-exist. It is true, that private judgment may 
predispose a man to receive absolute truth upon divine authority: it 
may even cause him to reject private judgment itself, when a real 
ground of faith is recognised. It is true that private judgment may 
subsequently afford human sanctions, supply human arguments, 
suggest human illustrations, in support of supernatural assurance. 
But, these mental forces are not co-ordinate. They cannot be ex¬ 
perienced, they cannot be utilised at the same time by the same 
person. Where obedience to authority in matters of faith is honestly 
rendered, the surmises of mere opinion cease to influence our decision. 
Where indiyidual judgment is freely allowed to exercise its influence, 
the power of supOThumah authority over the mind of man sensibly 
and immediately decline 

These propositions may be allowed to be logically exact when 
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applied in tlie abstract either to Ohristianity, or to any religions 
system which denies its diyine origin. Yet, in the concrete, and 
specially when applied to forms of Christianity which surround and 
are distinct from the Church, they seem to admit of certain qualifi> 
cations and conditions. And this becomes the more evident in pro¬ 
portion as any given severed communion approaches to, without 
being absolutely identical with, the Church. In truth, in most 
organized bodi^ external to the Church, efforts are constantly being 
made theoretically and are more often made unconsciously in fact, 
to extend the area of operation for these mental forces—authority 
and opinion. This extension takes a twofold form in action. Its 
results are seen either in a confusion between two independent 
powers by an attempt to assimilate them; or, in eliminating one of 
them by supposing the other to be all-powerful. Such efforts are 
really unsuccessful, however they may be apparently crowned with, 
success. Their effects arc comparable to vows of conditional poverty, 
or of modified celibacy. Eeligious obedience, the logical outcome of 
spiritual authority, must be either complete, or nugatory. It cannot 
be limited, or conditioned, by the dictates of private judgment. It 
cannot share its prerogatives, or divide its duties, with a rival, how¬ 
ever insignificant. You cannot accept a divine revelation upon 
supernatural authority which you hold to be adequate; and yet 
allow, as a factor in the argiunent, the claims of human opinion. 
You cannot submit your will to a Catholic dogma, or accommodate 
your outward life to Christian ethics, by the light of private judg¬ 
ment ; and yet, at the same time, be really influenced by external 
authority which is divine. 

No: the two positions which are represented by the words, autho¬ 
rity and opinion, or by their results, obedience and self-will, are 
intellectually and spiritually irreconcileabio. But, in spite of their 
logical and practical inconsequence, men and women of the present 
day seek to accommodate principle with want of principle, and to 
develop their own personal estimate of truth into something external 
to themselves. They recognise the dignity and finality and power and 
unity of authority which cannot look to poor fallible human nature 
for its origin: but, they also feel the freedom, the self-reliance, the 
self-confidence, the mental attraction which attends the exercise of 
individual decision in matters of faith. Hence, they strive to 
attmnper obedience by private judgment, and to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of objective authority, whilst tenaciously holding to the dic¬ 
tates of personal prefereime. They are content to believe much, 
oven if they are not prepared to believe all, that authority would 
require them to hold, were they candidly to admit its claims. Bu^ 
they thus assent to religious l^lief at the expense of strict logical 
consistency in principle. ^ 
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It is diffioolt, in tbe subtle workings of the human mind, always 
and accurately to distinguish the lines of demarcation which sever 
these two opposite and antagonistic forces. Or rather, the lines 
between authority and opinion, between obedience and self-will, 
which ^re clear and distinct in written argument, become somewhat 
indefinite and confused in action. This may be account^ for in two 
ways. For, first, the higher life in England is surrounded, and 
almost engulphed, by modern society which in religion, as the last 
mental sphere under the influence of obedience, has withdrawn itself 
from the obligations of authority. And, with the majority of cul¬ 
tured, if not with the majority of educated persons, authority in 
religion which compels intellectual obedience, has ceased to exercise 
any appreciable power. 

And next, the Catholic Church in England is surrounded, but 
is by no means engulphed, by multitudinous forms of religious 
opinion, as distinct from fiiith. And this religious opinion, with 
whatever inconsistency, though nominally guided by the individual 
suggestions of subjective assent, is really and to a large extent 
directed by unrecognised authority which in part is true and in part 
is false, and hence is wholly delusive. These several surround¬ 
ings, of absolute or conditional abandonment of the principle of 
authority in religion, increase the difficulty of distinguishing the 
boundaries and functions of external obedience and private judg¬ 
ment respectively. With the loss of true and consistent principle, the 
loss of language has come, in which to express it. And with the 
loss of language has followed the loss of definite and exact thought, 
in which to conceive it. Such loss has been largely replaced by the 
temper and exclusiveness of infidelity. The majority of persons 
who fail to believe and to act upon authority, fail likewise to under¬ 
stand that it is possible for the mind and will of man thus to be 
influenced. But, they fail not to affirm that this influence is impos¬ 
sible. They are powerless themselves to define the mode of accept¬ 
ing a divine revelation and the result of such acceptance, otherwise 
than under the inspiration of individual judgment. And they per¬ 
mit themselves to deny that divine authority is capable of producing, 
or in fact does produce, in the minds of others, any supernatural 
result whatever. 

From this unwonted combination of latitudinarianism and dogma¬ 
tism has ensued certain results which are noteworthy. Amongst 
others, it has produced mental confusion, where certitude was essential. 
And, it has produced self-imtisfied assurance, where the diffidence of 
doubt might have been appropriately expressed. One who for years 
has led the ordinary life of an average Englishman is almost incapa¬ 
citated, by the prevailing tone of scepticism in public opinion, 
distinguishing between the two forms above noted of accepting 
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objective trul^. He mistakes the submission of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit, to a revelation from God, for intellectual 
assent. The reception of divine truth on the grounds of divine 
faith and at the dictates of human reason appear to him identical. 
Indeed, his reasoning powers have degenerated until his mind, on 
this topic, is hazy and obtuse. He becomes uncertain if, in the 
literal meaning of terms, he believes at all; or, why he believes at 
all. He becomes doubtful on what grounds he believes; or, if there 
be any real principle of belief. He is unable to say definitely what 
ho believes on authority; or, if ho believes anything. He is only 
inwardly firmly assured that he believes nothing which does not 
commend itself to his own individual judgment. And a conscious¬ 
ness which argument is unable to shake that he, personally, accepts 
nothing from external authority only, causes him to generalise too 
rapidly. Ho afilrms that the experience of others is, and must be, 
the same with his own. Ho person, ho declares, can believe any¬ 
thing on the principle of outward authority alone: i.e. apart from 
the believer’s own private judgment. And yet, such a man as wo 
contemplate is not, and cannot be, consistent. The doubtfulness and 
uncertainty of scepticism is more potent, in his case, than its dog¬ 
matism, real or assumed. In any given article of faith, and in most 
cases of conscience, he is positively at a loss to decide whether he 
entertains the one, or is affected by the other, upon definite principle 
or under the influence of choice. As a rational and accountable 
being, he cannot say if he wills to hold or to do at his own good 
pleasure or if ho be forced to believe and forced to act upon an obli¬ 
gation which is distinct from, independent of, superior to himself. 

These thoughts are in the air at the present day. They infect the 
most opposite characters. They are contagious to tho most contra¬ 
dictory natures. From the confusion of ideas which they create, 
arises one of the hardest of moral struggles and a very intricate 
problem of faith. The difficulty may be encountered by any person. 
It is fairly certain to meet all, at some stage of their career, who 
have been bom and bred under the influence of subjective opinion 
on religious topics. It is quite sure to meet them, when they con¬ 
scientiously desire to submit their reason to objective authority. 
How can any given person, how can these latter, thus situated, 
accurately distinguish between various modes of accepting the same 
eternal trath in faith or morals—'for the two spheres are really 
inseparable f Having, perhaps for a lifetime, believed an article of 
faith, or practised a certain moral precept on private judgment, how 
can one in middle life or advancing years believe or practiro the 
same on another principle—^the principle of divine authority P Or, 
haring been moved in part by opinion and in part by authority, or 
less by the <nie and more by the other, how can a man elect to be 
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influenced for the future wholly by the last and not at all by the 
first P What may be the religious, what may be the intellectual 
process, which enables him to pass from either position to the other? 
What is the result to one’s own mind internally, to one’s o-wn con¬ 
duct towards our neighbour? How does the change, if change 
there be, affect our -relation towards the duty or the truth in 
question ? Does it produce any actual or sensible alteration at all ,* 
or, does it produce any intellectual residt on our estimate of either ? 
Is it really possible to effect this spiritual transformation towards 
articles of faith, or moral duties, which have grown with our growth, 
and have developed with our mental development? Or, is it 
possible to effect more than in words and imagination so radical a 
change ? 

In this place, no attempt can bo made to unravel these involved 
and complex tangles, moral or mental. But, it may be observed, 
that as similar questions certainly present themselves to all persons 
who submit to the claims of authority in the Catholic Church; so, it 
is highly probable that they also influence many who still enjoy the 
liberty, if not the license, of private judgment in the Protestant 
Establishment. What may be considered as possible in argument, 
is found to touch the minds of men positively and in practice. The 
very license of private judgment is suggestive, at the least, of a 
liberty for belief and action which is foimded upon divine authority. 
Yet, the suggestion is often disallowed, and is even peremptorily 
denied in certain quarters. For instance: take an example from facto 
of which Anglicans are personally cognisant; to which many can 
bear witness; and from a class of men who, on their own principles, 
ought to be the last to furnish an example of hostility to the claims 
of authority. The High Church clergy as a body, and specially the 
extreme section of it, are inconsistent in this matter. They attempt 
forcibly to suppress all freedom of opinion, when it tends towards 
the adoption of dogmatic belief and moral action on the basis of 
genuine authority. They resent, as something personal to them¬ 
selves, even an inquiry into the grounds of belief on an authority 
not created, or not accepted, by themselves, and of which they are 
not the sole living exponents. They seek to limit a principle in the 
faith of their ** penitents,” when carried to a legitimate conclusion, 
of which they incontinently avail themselves at the present, and 
apart from which, in theory, their own position is wholly untenable. 
They strive to prevent their followers from acting towards the 
Catholic Church, even tentatively, as they to an extent have been 
led to act in the past, when from mere Protestants they became 
“ Anglo-Catholics ” so called, or from being Evangelicals they 
adopted the beliefs and usages known by the name of Bitualism.” 

Of course, such inconsistenoy is obvious. It is, moreover, usdess 
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as an instriimeiit'Qf repression towards a large and ever>inore8Bing 
tiimber of tlie High Ohuroh party who possess the courage of their 
opinions, and are firm enough to act upon them. Meanwhile, ^ow>- 
ever, ordinary members of the party, both men and women, are 
idlowed to remain uninstmoted and uncertain on the grounds of 
their faith, on the bans of authority, on the limits of private judg¬ 
ment, on the office of the intellect in religion. Both in morals and 
in faith, they are ignorant; as a school of thought they are densely 
ignorant—^not of the outlinee of Christian duty, not of the inithd 
facts, mysteries, and dogmas of religion, not even of controversial 
commonplaces—but, of all that underlies the reception by Catholics 
of the elementary principle of belief, and of its relation to or 
difference from individual opinion. What they believe, why they 
believe, how they can believe, whether they actually do believe, upon 
the sure groimd of authority, or on an uncertain and vacillating 
basis of mere opinion, they are powerless to define. And for such 
inability, their clergy are, both inferentially and actually, respon¬ 
sible. Blind leaders of the blind, not only do they fail to help their 
followers to form any argumentative theory on the topic, even if 
such theory be logically indefensible; but, as may be witnessed, they 
energetically stifle all honest inquiry upon it. Unfaithful and timid 
apostles of what, ex hypothesis is divine truth, they refuse to enter¬ 
tain questions which, on real Catholic principles, are fair and legiti¬ 
mate questions for discussion. They positively forbid investigations 
which are not only not forbidden, but are directly encouraged, by 
their own communion. It is true that these inquiries may, and in 
all likelihood will, if impartially conducted, change the whole 
current of the inquirers^ lives, lliey may, and most probably wiU, 
«undermine the faith,'* or more exactly the received opinions, of 
those who make the search. But, this contingency inheres in the 
opinions; it is not due to the fact or mode of investigation: nor 
could any like on any parallel result ensue from inquiry into the 
grounds of C^thoHc authority. The safest way, therefore, to retain 
one's belief in the Anglicm position is, not to examine it too 
minutdly, or, rather, to examine it not at fdl. And such is the fiat 
of the High Church party and of thmr public organs of opinion. 
They simply prevent inquiry. And their victims, yielding ob^ience 
to despotism which is all the more tyrannical because its claim is 
seH^^mmsoed aiid its exercise is self-regulated, are powerless. So 
kmg lis the^ ^remain subservient to the individual judgment of a 
givm .eWgymas^^ their own previous selection, be it observed-— 
sq .'ltmg they powinCess to rise to any intelligent or intelligible 
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to human thought. 

^ of' s^-jj^reservtttion, ffiw excuses can be made for 
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ihose AngUo&n clergymen vlio thus play the part of dogmatie 
in&llibility» 'vrithout its sanotio!!i and without its power. But, for 
the helpless subjects of this mtolerauce many excuses are yalid and 
much sympathy is due. Thc^ have existedi they have liyed and 
moved and had their bmng, in an atmosphere of private judgment, 
whether their own or their teachers’. It would be little short of the 
miraculous, therefore, if, on the topic of authority in religion, they 
were otherwise than ignorant. For, their ignorance ia not self* 
conscious. It is not even unmixed. They fancy they see, and they 
are to a high degree nervously sensitive, whilst they are stiU blind. 
They think they believe and act upon authority, whilst their basis of 
faith and of duty rests upon private judgment. They either mingle 
the two conflicting principles; or, they first create their own 
authority, and then submit to it their own and their neighbour’s private 
judgment. But, even when confused with true authority, or when 
elevated into a false authority, their principle of bdief remains that 
of private judgment still. T^ether their careers have been followed 
in trade, or in politics, or in art or science, or in the business of 
social life, no real principle has ever through life guided ordinary 
English Churchmen beyond that of private opinion. Indeed, no 
real principle, comparable to a religious principle on authority, could 
guide them. And, their fault has been this: they have argued 
from analogy on subjects between which there can be made no 
genuine comparison. They have treated divine faith and moral duty 
as they have treated, and have successfully treated, various spheres 
of modern thought. They have applied the mainspring of much 
that occurs in human action to a revelation from God, which is 
outside and independent of all human influence that does not submit 
to it. In short, they have exercised a temper towards revealed faith 
and duty which in religion is called “ private judgment.” 

But, private judgment and authority, in religion, are not like 
principles and cannot produce the same results. Private opinion 
may be refined and purified and illumined and even ennobled, if yon 
will, in the individual lives of pious and devout souls. But, it 
remains private opinion to the end. It cannot become devidloped by 
faithfulness of intention, it cannot be transformed by ^ceiity of 
use, into that which it was not before. It is hard, it is only not 
impossible for one who has received truth upon the false principle, 
to accept it upon that which is true. An inspiration from God can 
alone reach the souls of those who from childhood have been wrongly 
influenced. Argument is powerless to persuade them; for their 
system is not based upon argument; and they will admit the argu¬ 
ment, or bo unable to refiite it, but will not admit the logical con¬ 
clusion. And inspiration does, as a fact, reach the souls of many-— 
not in A body, not on. great occasions; but one by one, under oiroum- 
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stances in wMch no two oases are alike, in spite of all opposition, 
perliaps in consequence of it^ But, until tke still small voice calls 
them to reason as well as to faith, average Anglicans are patient, 
tranquil, submissive, satisfied. They are content with, they do not 
aspire after more than, on idealised form of Protestantism. Not¬ 
withstanding their nominal acceptance of authority, they boast of 
offering a “reasonable service.” They see no need of external 
authority, beyond what they think they possess; and few marks of 
it are allowed to reach them. Indeed, High Churchmen, not less 
than other more consistent Protestants, cordially and strongly dis¬ 
like the idea of ignoring the claims of private opinion, in spite of 
protended deference to ambiguous authority. They see in such 
abandonment of claim, something akin to servility. Where, with a 
safe conscience carefully placed in their “ director’s ” keeping, they 
can exercise a choice by private opinion, however unreal or however 
disguised, modem Anglicans deny and renounce the basis of 
authority which is external and divine. 

It may be admitted, then, that as these opposite modes of receiving 
divine tmth, viz. on authority and by opinion, are presented to lay¬ 
men by Anglican clergymen, there is much to accoimt for, as well as 
sometMng to excuse in their mental imcertainty and in their obli¬ 
quity of choice. Both the explanatory and the extenuating circum¬ 
stances may, perhaps, appear stronger from the following line of 
thought. Ahd their consideration will serve to illustrate some 
aspects of the question of authority, as existing in and as accepted 
1^ the Church of England at the present time. 

There are two and only two mental forces which logically deter¬ 
mine a man’s acceptance or rqection of revealed religious and moral 
truth. It is hardly needful to say, these two forces are private 
opinion and external authority. Yet, when pure reason, or divine 
faith, is not consciously the rule of life, there are more than two 
which influence him. And few persons are ever and always entirely 
faithful or logical: certainly those are not whom we are now con¬ 
templating. There are, indeed, two derivative forces which flow 
from a confusion between the two original organic powers, or from a 
misapplication of either of them. These derivative forces may be, 
they are, difficult to define accurately in precise terms. Th^ may 
be hard to describe in their several proportions as factors, or in their 
legitimate results in action. But, they exist in reality: and they 
exert a perceptible influence. 

First: thef^ k n form of belief in external authority which, in 
order of time asi m by force of conviction, arises out of the 
assent of private judgment. This form of belief must not be mis¬ 
taken for the mental atritude by which men are led to replace private 
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judgmfflit by authority; by which they are led to recognise authority 
by means of private judgment; and by which, as in the presence ^ 
a divine principle, they thereupon dismiss that which is human. 
No: su<di an exchange, of a false principle for that which is true, 
is both consistent and logical. But, a mere confusion of the two 
principles, human and divine, is neither. Bather, it is a hybrid form 
of assent or consent to certain given dogmatic" truths and to certain 
fixed moral duties, upon a system which combines opposite and con- 
tra^ctory theories. 

Sbcondly: there is a form of belief which is founded on indi¬ 
vidual opinion disguised under the mask of obedience to divine 
authority. This form, again, must not be mistaken with others to 
which, in its results, it bears some outward resemblance. It must 
not be mistaken for the instinct which receives truths or obeys 
duties to an authority which it is still, for sufficient if not valid 
reasons, unable to acknowledge. Nor must it be mistaken for the 
inspiration which discloses an authority where none was expected, 
though the inspiration be followed when it is clearly recognised by 
faith. But the belief here indicated is one which professes to sub¬ 
mit to authority when in reality no authority exists to submit to. 
It is one which mistakes a reflection of authority for the authority 
which is reflected. It is one which considers self-made glosses upon 
authoritative documents, or self-made catenas from authoritative 
writers, or self-made historical deductions from the action or speech 
of authority in the past, as equivalent to the teaching of a living 
voice of authority now. It is a belief, in short, which in the first 
place, and somewhat ostentatiously, creates its own authority from 
the dead record of a bygone age; and then, proudly bows down 
before the work • of its own hands. Yet, it is one which is candid 
and genuine in its anxiety to be iree from a false mental attitude 
towards eternal truth; but, at tho same time, is intellectually 
powerless to distinguish the theological claims between a true and a 
false authority, between an authority which is real ^d one which is 
only conventional, fallible, and imaginary. 

It is probable that the majority of English Church-people, at the 
present day, are influenced by the one or by the other of these two 
complex forms of iUogical reception of truth and morality. It is 
clearly not easy to find one whose will is either subject to pure 
authority in matters of belief, or is the victim of unmixed private 
judgment. The circumstances of birth and education; tho force of 
habit in accepting fects and conclusions outside religion upon a non¬ 
religious authority; and the very wide-spread remains, even amongst 
the most consiatent Protestants, of a traditional system of &ith and 
morals, however limited—-tiiese are some casual elements which 
combine to save an Anglicau from the worst results of mere personal 
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opinion oonsietently carried to its legitimate fulfilment. ‘Wlien lie 
follows private judgment to its logical conolusion lie becomes, in 
regard to supernatural revelaticm, an Infidel. On the other band, 
let a man be gifted with intellectual power to perceive and with 
moral strength to act. Let him be able to conquer the malign 
influence of early life, the stronger prejudices of later years, the 
almost invincible force of life-long habit. Let him become con¬ 
vinced, by means human or divine, of the absolute need of a prin¬ 
ciple of supernatural authority in religion—he immediately ceases 
to be a loy^ and consistent member of the Anglican commuillou. 
Ipso factof he stands beyond and outside its bounds. To what reli¬ 
gion he shall betake himself, or whether he shall betake himself to 
any other creed, are further and distinct questions. Once clear of 
the accommodations and sophistries of Anglicanism, he will, in all 
probability, with thankful eagerness make his humble submission to 
the Catholic Church. But, in any case, he can no longer honestly 
subscribe to, nor be responsible for, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Beligion; nor, ex animo can he either accept or use the English 
Book of Common Prayer. Argumentatively, however, the two 
classes who hold to these illogical modes of receiving dogmatic or 
moral truth, hold also a recognised and even an honoured position in 
the Establishment. In point of fact the Church of England is 
mainly composed of those who deny the necessity of consistent 
adhesion to first principles of belief, strictly so-called, and of legiti¬ 
mate conclusions from any definite position in regard to faith and 
duty. It is composed of those who, in practice, adopt one or other 
of the two derivative and illogical compromises with revealed truth 
and morality, which have been above indicated. 

In its more thoughtful and Catholic-minded section, the existing 
Church of England is largely recruited from these two classes. 
These sections are composed, in the first place, of those whose 
private judgment as a basis of faith apparently becomes changed, in 
a manner which defies explanation, into a reception of truth upon 
authority—and that, without on abandonment of individual opinion. 
The change might be termed a development, had not the result been 
abnormal and inconsistent. But, no one word can express the 
mental attitude which ensues. The principles of private .judgment 
and anthority-are commingled and confused. These higher Elions 
of ^ Ez^lish Church are composed, in the next place, of those who 
se^ to submit to authority, who think they are submitting to 
authori^, who act as if, after a fashion, they submitted to autho¬ 
rity. Buti rigorous examination of their mental position, the 
authority whafih ^ey.actually obey is discovered to be, in the last 
resort, no Ats^Mviiy -Bt all. Their hypothetical authority is sub¬ 
jective} is •el^made .or self-cleimed; is indefinite, irresponrible. 
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Tjnar tirtnlate^ and without looftl hahitatioDj or name. Sucli autliority 
is merely’ a transcendental ai^d sublimated form of private opinion. 

These two classes, respeotivelf, confuse the essentials of either 
principle; or infuse into the Establishment a principle which it 
clearly does not claim and which it does not really possess, but 
which is forthwith and presumably extracted from it, and utilised. 
Both of them are the self-deceived victims, rather than the deli¬ 
berate foes of a system which they both equally accept and both 
eoually deny; and which, in truth, is based upon no principle what- 
s^er. Both arc compromised by a system which declines to be 
responsible for the logical results of any principle whatever—saving 
that of private judgment. ITo one can be conscious of the state of 
religious feeling in many parts of the Anglican Church, and fail to 
sympathize to a large extent with both classes of minds. None 
can realise untouched and unmoved in his inmost soul, the discord 
and misery which, explain it as you may, actually exist amongst 
Churchmen—the longing for better things, the weariness of the 
ceaseless conflict of opinion, the yearning for definite and final 
authority: combined with a natural even though Ulogioal desire to 

let wdl alone ”—^if it be so; not to make needless changes when 
things “work well”—^if indeed they do; not to begin life over 
again towards the end of it—a result of all change; to die as one 
has lived—according to one’s own lights, and after the example of 
far abler and holier men than we. None, even, can recall the 
outward form of the Established Beligion, its bold, but untenable 
chums; its boasted, and to an extent truly, historical descent; its 
absolutely unique [and unparalleled career; its present position, 
pitiable oven to its enemies in the relentless and iron grasp of the 
State; its future aspirations, which vary with the mind that can 
dare to prophesy the future of Ajiglicanism—none can recall these 
features, but must understand, oven if he cannot excuse both forms 
of mental aberration, both forms of theological inconsistency. 

In order, however, to be able thoroughly to accept this apologetic 
and sympathetic attitude in regard to the absence of conscious 
principle, a condition must be enforced. One must be content to 
estimate Anglicanism from within, as the natural growth of its own 
peculiarly mundane system. It is hardly possible to accept it, 
critically, or as a stranger, from without. The latter logical view, 
which is also the supernatural, will be taken later on in this argu¬ 
ment. Now, we may confine ourselves to the aspect which presents 
itself to the too-confiding children of the Church of England. 
From such a stand-point, therefore, what meets our mental gaze ? 
We contem|date the apparent, but delusive difference religiously, 
or the actual difference, socially and politically, between the Beligion 
established by law aiid ordinary Protestant Nonconformity. We 
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may remember wbat passes current for the Anglican hierarchy, and 
behold the embodiment of it in Bishops, who 'might if they would 
be mitred, actually sitting and voting in the House of Lords. 
We are told of the “incomparable Liturgy,** with its Catholic 
phraseology, priest and sacrament, matins and movable feasts, vigil 
and eve, and an Order for Communion, once for a brief space of 
time called the “ Mass.** We shall be reminded verbally of the 
Catholic-sounding appeal to antiquity, the primitive Church, the 
first six centuries, the canon of St. Tincent of Lerins; and in ac^n 
of the yet more Catholic-sounding revival of auricular confesroon 
and sacrificial worship. We cannot fail to hear of the Church of 
England by representation, and to learn, from a short paragraph in 
the Times, that Convocation is again permitted by the State to sit in 
solemn session, even if it be not allowed to make canons apart from 
the Crown. We may ourselves witness reforms and revivals; Church- 
building and restoration, suitable for Catholic rites in the future; an 
extension of the Episcopate by Act of Parliament; Diocesan Con¬ 
ferences which do not pretend to be Synods; national Congresses; 
retreats; sisterhoods. And we may be conscious of the claims of 
every Englishman on the Establishment, even if the claim of the 
Establishment on every Englishman cannot be still maintained. 

This is the vision which is presented, under varied forms, to 
members of the Church of England from childhood. As such, it 
contains elements which excite pity and suggest excuse. Persons 
who are reared under the insidious influence of this false imagery 
and this baseless assumption may be forgiven, if they intellectually 
succumb to such life-long influences. They may be pardoned, if 
they fall into the mistake of confusing opinion with authority, in 
the aspect which both assume in the Establishment. They may be 
pardoned for holding, if these things are what they seem to be, and 
if these outward forms express tine inward realities, that the Church 
of England teaches and acts upon a like principle with the Catholic 
Church; and that that principle is not private judgment, but divine 
authority. They may even be pardoned for adhering to these theo¬ 
logical paradoxes with a pertinacity which almost defies logic and 
reason and argument and proof and even ridicule. 

Hor are the excuses less potent, and our sympathy ^ould be 
equally wide, in favour of those who first seek to originate a prin¬ 
ciple of authority in a religious communion which does not acc^t 
the prinmple; and then, fall down and worship the image which 
thmnselves have set np. The fact that they earnestly desire moro 
than they |)088ei» of Catholic privilege, ought to predispose them to 
at least a lenient judgment at our hands. For, do they not thus 
inferentiidly adnrit the incompleteness and inadequacy of their own 
religious i^stem. ? Such as these perceive the revival of—-perhaps 
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ttey hay© eyen helped to reyiye—a wide-spread belief in nearly* 
eyery Oatholic dognul, and a leffl general but still extensive practice 
of many Oatholic usages, nominally based upon Church authorily. 
They hear preached—^perhaps they have themselves preached—^from 
the pulpits of the Establishment a verbal approach to the true 
doctrine of the Eucharist, if not the very doctrine itself. They see 
an imitation—^perhaps have themselves been seen as actors in the 
imitation—of Catholic ceremonial sufficiently exact and elaborate to 
dqjjieive all who are not bom-Catholics, or converts to the Church. 
They know that a form of confession of sin is widely practised, how¬ 
ever fitfully and spasmodically used on the part of the penitent; and 
that confessions are widely, many ** extreme men ” think arc far too 
widely heard, however ignorant, or unskilful, or wanting in faculties 
may be the confessor: and this, even though they themselves may 
confess more than once in their life, and their director may be a 
discreet and learned minister of God*s Word. And they are perpe¬ 
tually reminded, that everything they hold and most things they do, 
are held or done on the authority of the Church; even if they 
are themselves in doubt of the value of the symbol with no qualify¬ 
ing clause in regard to private judgment on the one hand, or to 
the Anglican formularies on the other. At length, they come to 
accept and to repeat, or to repeat and at length to believe, the 
principle they are taught, which, it may be they have taught others, 
parrot-like to utter, viz. the principle of Church authority. 

Circumstances favour the delusion. The sentiments of those who 
would patch the garment of private judgment with new cloth, or 
would pour the wine of authority into old bottles, undergo a change 
similar to the efforts which they make. They declare that they are not 
common Protestants, and they strive to escape from the hated name 
of reproach. All they love and cherish, aU they seek and revive, 
Protestantism abhors and Catholicism encourages. As a result, as 
the only legitimate result and only rational excuse for the Anglican 
Counter-Reformation—though of late years pointedly disavowed by 
certain Ritualists—viz. re-xmion with the Catholic Church, is desired. 
Anglicans flatter themselves that a desire for union, which often 
amounts to a passion, but union on their own. conditions, is practically 
identical with its fulfilment. Indeed, they begin with bated breath, 
in public, to call themselves Catholics—^although to prevent mis¬ 
takes and to save their own conscience, the term is careffilly qualified 
by an Anglican prefix, even before a question is asked as to the 
qualify of their CathoHcism. And, by some internal process known 
only, or best understood by themselves, they at last persuade them¬ 
selves and attempt to convince their neighbours that, thank Cod, 
they are not as other Protestants are. And why ? Because they 
personally aooq>t so much of CathoUo faith and practice as they think 
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colnstitates a good Gatliolic. Because lliey haTe discovered a coxu- 
]&umoii,'or are members of a GHtxrcb wbidh teaches, or allows them 
to teach, certain items of Catiiolio truih. Because they have restored 
to, or have revived in a religious bddy that amount of belief and 
action wl^ioh suffices, in their opinion, to constitute a Church. Because 
all that is said and all that is done in the Establishment, now, is 
identical with the faith and duty of the first six centuries of Chris¬ 
tianity—the ffict being assured to them by certain learned Anglican 
professors, and the date being settled by Act of Parliament. Because 
all that is received and all that is reproduced is revived and taught, 
as they affirm, not upon private and individual opinion, as it seems 
to others, but upon authority, external and divine, which they vaguely 
but positively term “ the authority of the Church.” 

Although we may to a certain extent understand and sympathize 
with both these classes of Anglican Churchmen, absolute agreement 
with either of them is impossible; and any agreement at all must be 
very largely conditioned. However great a resemblance may exist 
between true authority and that which is false, or however much 
their outward results may appear to be similar, there is a difference 
between them. However much private judgment may be minimised 
or idealised, or however little it may actually influence our belief 
and proctice, it imnains private judgment Still. Neither of the two 
classes of Anglicans whose religious views have been reproduced are 
entirely conGostent. Neither an intellectual confusion between 
authority and opinion; nor authority which is, not developed, but 
which seems to be developed from private judgment; nor, as a 
result of either, obedience which is voluntary but not of obligation— 
none of these mental conditions are or con be wholly logical. Indeed, 
from the nature of the case, a compromise between conflicring or 
inharmonious features is alone possible for a conscientious member of 
the Church of England who seeks the forms of consistency. There 
exists no external authority which Anglicans are free to accept, 
which they are of obligation boimd to obey, or to which they ctua 
really appeal. Hence, any authority which they do acknowledge 
must be, in the last resort, subjective rather than objective. It 
must be self-instituted or self-conceived: it cannot be imposed from 
without^ or from above. The English Church makes no piofessimi 
to teach infallibly. Nay, in its Articles, it inferentially proclaims 
its own ibiHbllity; and bids its children to ascertain and prove for 
themselvefi), <#ea in the creeds and as best they may, that which is 
true. An Aio^icciiii, tiierefore, is 'distinctly dishonest to his own 
pmeiples i| V that which his Church fails to claim, to 

nrnie his to seething other than his Church 

oiaim|, .1o his Church disclaims. By profesring an 

autilLori^ which has hoeniify, and by obeying an authority which 
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does not oommand, the High Churchman really teaches his Church 
what. his Church ought to teach him, he teaches his Church 
what his Church does not teach him. In short, the Anglican 
helieTes and acts on his own authority, and dignifies his want of 
principle by adopting the phraseology of Catholicism. For, it must 
always be remembered, that the principle of religious authority 
which is divino must, from the nature of the case, be an infallible 
principle; that in its exercise, it can neitiber deceive, nor even be 
capable of deceiving. Nor must it be forgotten, that obedience 
which is not the result of private judgment must necessarily be of 
obligation; that obedience to an authority which is powerless to 
deceive is an obedience not rendered of choice. Does the Establish¬ 
ment either claim the one, or enforce the other P 

These positions on authority have been held and these theories on 
private judgment have been acted on by Anglicans, either instinctively 
or by hereditary teaching, from the age of reason. They have been 
inculcated, perhaps, more or less reservedly, at school. They have 
been openly defended at college. They have been certainly taken 
for granted at ordination. They have been enunciated from the 
Anglican pulpit; and have been enforced in the Anglican confes¬ 
sional and system of direction. They form an integral portion of 
the inner life of every High Church clergyman and of many High 
Church laymen. A day comes, however, but it seldom comes twice 
in the mental history of most Anglicans, whether clergymen or lay¬ 
men, when a pause is made in their onward course of leading others 
or of teaching themselves. It little matters what may bo the final 
reason of the pause. A small foreign substance may impede the 
working power of an intricate mechanism. A casual remark, a 
review of a book, a word in a friend's letter, the religious difficulty 
of a fellow-labourer, the secession of a former ally, an inspiration 
from without to one’s own mind—may be the reason. In any case, 
a pause is made, and the Anglican asks his conscience, as in the 
presence of God; asks himself who, it may be, has to give a reply to 
others, this momentous question: By what authority which I con¬ 
sider infallible and to which obedience is paid of obligation; by what 
authority external to and independent of my own individual opinion, 
am I actually guided, in the Established BeligionP 

Of course, tho answer which time out of mind has glibly slipt 
from riie tongue, or dropt from the pen of the English divine or 
laic of the High Church school, takes this form: “ By the authority 
of the Church.’*. But, a moment at Imigth arrives when such a reply 
do^ not ffill as a matter of course, does not fall at all, nay, is power¬ 
less conscientiously to fall from an accredited apostle of truth, or from 
an honest disciple of truth. A doubt has arisen in his own soul—a 
doubt of the perfect sufficiency or absolute finality of this stereotyped 
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reply. The honest High Churchman scorns to offer for the accept¬ 
ance of another an answer which at once fei'la to satisfy his own 
reason, dnd stimulates his intelligence to further investigation. For, 
these inquiries have arisen unbidden, but suggestively in his mind; 
and he dare not repeat again the formula of Anglicanism to another, 
until he has once for all mastered its consequence to himself. What 
is the “^authority of the Church,” he asks: by the “ Church” being 
understood, in the language of him who employs the term, the 
Anglican body as by law established; and by “ authority ” being 
meant, in the usual use of words in this relation, an external, a 
supernatural, and, in its effect, a coercive power duly exercised 
amongst men ? Does such a body exist which is possessed of such a 
power P Who gave to the Established Beligion in this land this 
divine power; and when and under what conditions was it given P 
Where docs such power actually reside, and by whom in the Angli¬ 
can communion is it energised P What proofs can be supplied of the 
existence of this power in the Establishment; or, what evidmice can 
be offered of its action P Does the Hnglish Church really claim this 
stupendous prerogative P and if so, where and in what terms, in her 
formularies or by her writers, theoretically, with what results through 
her bishops, or in her courts practically does she claim it P And 
lastly, does any intelligent member of the English Church really 
accept this claim on her behalf; or does any consistent member act in 
accordance with such opinion, in his belief and practice P 

Such are some of many inquiries which sooner or later—slater, 
probably, rather than sooner, but still at a given time in the career 
of each one—haunt the memory, puzzle the intellect, undermine i^e 
will of candid and consistent Anglicans. And, a day arrives when 
no logical answer, no answer that is satisfying, can be afforded to 
them by the sufferer. 

But, these questions do not force themselves all at once, with per¬ 
sistency or inexorably, upon the mind of the Anglican, be he minister 
or layman. By no means. There have been'forebodings of the 
mental commotion. There have been preludes to this consummation. 
These questions may, or some of them may, without presumption, 
but upon personal testimony be indicated in these articles. Perhaps, 
the subject may be more clearly and eidiaustively treated, if the 
it&^rsonal form of composition be now abandoned; and if one may 
ventnto,. without offensive egotism, to place upon record some indi¬ 
vidual cxpfn^ces. It is not unlikely, that what the writer has 
be^ calied 'ito, pa6s through, the reader may have felt; It is not 
beyond of possibility, that both will eventually arrive, 

even, a ^xoiuon .aosUBct, to a like conclusion. And in the dis- 
cusstoi^of su^ impo^^taiif topics, as has been well said, egotism may 
be the timest moqeafy. Okby Shipjlby. 
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On the 12th March, 1878, a somewhat striking and unusual cere, 
mony took place at a point on the West Coast of Africa, some eight 
hundred mUes north of Cape Town. Anchored in the port or road¬ 
stead known as Walwich (or Walfisch) Bay, lay her Majesty^s ship 
Indmtry, then recently arrived from the Cape, under the command 
of Staff-Commander Dyer. On shore, on a flagstaff provided for the 
occasion, the Union Jack was being hoisted with the accompaniments 
of a salute of twenty-one guns and a feu de Joie fired by seamen and 
marines. A handful of Ehiropean traders and a number of specially 
invited natives, subsequently entertained by the British commander 
“ at a small expense,” completed the crowd of witnesses. A Pro¬ 
clamation was at the same time read, setting forth that whereas it 
was “ expedient that the port or settlement of Walfisch Bay and a 
certain portion of the territoiy surrounding the same ” should be 
taken possession of on behalf of W Britannic Majesty Queen Yictoria, 
and be declared a dependency of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, therefore the proceedings above described took 
place, and certain l^undaries were declared within which British 
jurisdiction was thenceforth to be exercised. And having duly 
fulfilled his mission, Staff-Commander Dyer, leaving the flagstaff and 
Union Jack under the care of a ^^respectable resident,” proceeded 
to Ascension, whence, a fortnight later, he forwarded a report of 
what had passed to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Staff-Commander Dyer, so far as he was personally concerned, had 
full authority for what he then did. He acted under the orders of 
the senior naval officer on the station. Commodore Sullivan, who 
in his turn acted under instructions received, through the Under 
Colonial Secretary at Cape Town, from Sir Bartle Frere, at that 
time travelling in the eastern districts of the colony. It was under 
authority received from Sir Bartle Frere that Staff-Commander Dyer 
was empowered to fill in, at his discretion, and after consultation with 
a certain Mr. Coates Palgrave, blanks left in the Proclamation for a 
definition of the boundaries of the new settlement. Not finding Mr. 
Palgrave when he arrived at Walwich Bay, he fixed these boundaries 
with the advice and assistance of certain European residents, bring¬ 
ing beneath the jurisdiction of the British Government a territory 
containing, perhaps, some three hundred or four hundred square 
miles, and for the most part consisting of sand. Some ten months 
later, on the 8th January, 1879, Letters Patent were passed confirm¬ 
ing the Proclamation of the 12th March, 1878, and empowering the 
Colonial Government to annex the settlement to the Cape Colony. 
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Sotliat all tliat was done by Staff-Commander. Dyer may be regarded 
as sanctioned and approved. 

The authority on which Sir Bartlo Frere acted is by no means so 
clear. The instructions given by him were founded on a confidential 
diepatch from Lord Carnarvon dated the 23rd January, 1878. That 
dii^atch has never been published. All that is known about it, 
through reference in published dispatches, is this—that its instruc¬ 
tions with regard to the tract of territory to be annexed were dis¬ 
appointing, and that it expressly imposed the condition that any 
expense incurred was to be borne by the Colonial Government. 

It was, indeed, on beh^f of the Colonial Government that the act 
of annexation was carried out. It was in consequence of a resolution 
passed by the Colonial Legislature that, in 1876, ihe Mr. Coates 
Palgrave above referred to was nominated and appointed to be a 
Commissioner for the purpose of inquiring into and reporting upon ” 
the preliminary steps to taken for ** extending the limits of the 
Cape Colony on the West Coast of Africa, “ so as to include Walwich 
Bay and such tract of country inland as may bo found expedient 
and approved of by her Majesty.” It was to the Governor of the 
Cape Colony that, on his return from the expedition undertaken in 
the performance of the duties entrusted to him, Mr. Palgrave made 
his report. It was by the Colonial Legislature that his report was 
discussed, and it was on the strength of this report that Sir Bortle 
Prere, who had succeeded Sir Henry Barkly during Mr. Palgrave^s 
absence, penned a lengthy dispatch to the j^retary of State, dated 
13th November, 1877, recommending that no time should be lost in 
hoisting the British flag at Walwich Bay, preparatory to annexing 
the whole coast-line up to the Portuguese boundary, and expresedng 
it as his opinion that a British protectorate should be extended 
eastward as far as the Transvaal—a protectorate extmiding over 
smne ten degrees of latitude and twelve degrees of longitude, and 
including some four hundred thousand square miles of territory. 
With this dispatch was forwarded a letter from Mr. Palgrave, 
reporting his arrival at Walwich Bay on a second expedition, while 
some passing reference was made to the report of his first visit. 
The report itself, however, was not forwarded, nor has a copy of it 
ever reached England through any official' dhannel; and* yet it was 
practically upon the strength of this report that the extension of 
Britijffi autiiority, in a shape more or less defined, was recommended 
over a dsittiot as ku'ge as Afghanistan and nearly double the size of 
Atia MilitoP* And;4t was practically upon the strength of tbm 
report iW OanpL^ in his confidential dispat(di'of the 23rd 
JiHiittBiy, 'W8^ ss&Otioued that act of annexation which Staff-Oom- 
mmider Dyer so satis&ctqrily carried out. , 

’ Mr. Pa^i:!^ Import, therefore, becomes a document of very 
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consid^ble interest. It relates to an attempt—an attempt prac- 
tioally suooessf ul and wbioli may be repeated—on the part of a Colo¬ 
nial Goremment to annex to itoelf extensile territories, and to 
inrolte the Imperial GoYemment in responsibilities the ultimate end 
of which can hardly be foreseen. It reveals to us the reasons by 
which this Colonial Government was actuated, and the manner in 
which it went to work. In a word, it supplies a very vivid illiustra- 
tion of the manner in which we may find ourselves committed with¬ 
out our consent or knowledge, and pledged, unless we make a most 
decided resistance, to the carrying forward of a policy altogether 
wrong in its concq>tion and unworthy in respect of the means 
employed to advance it. Mr. Palgrave, in the opening sentences of 
his report, declares himself to have been sent from Capo Town " with 
the view of paving the way for the extension of British dominion 
over ” certain chiefs and territories; and the manner in which he pro¬ 
ceeded to “pave the way ” foims a story of very considerable interest. 

The Commission, signed by Mr. Molteno, then Colonial Secretary 
at the Cape, tinder which Mr. Palgrave started on his journey, has 
been already referred to. Besides his Commission, he was furnished 
with a letter of “ instructions ” from Mr. Brownlee, then Secretary 
for Native AfFairs. Starting with the admission that the Colonial 
Government knew very little indeed of the tribes to the north of the 
Orange Biver, beyond the fact that they had “ for some years past 
expressed a desire to enjoy the privileges and protection of civilised 
Government and humane forms of low,” Mr. Brownlee proceeds as 
follows:— 

“ In general terms I may state that it is the desire of Qovomment that you 
should, as soon as possible, proceed to Walwich Bay, and from thence pene¬ 
trate into the coimtry north of the Orange Biver, both above and below 
"Walwich Bay, visiting the various principal chiefs and tribes, and explaining to 
them the benefits and advantages they would derive from Colonial rule and 
Government, which, as before observed, they have from time to time in post 
years expressed themselves desirous of securing. 

“ Having had the opportvmity of several personal interviews with you on 
the subject, it Would bo superfluous for mo now to repeat the suggestions 
which I was then enabled to make as to the terms in which you might express 
yourself in representing to the chiefs and their people the nature and extent of 
the obligations which would devolve upon them by their coming under the rule 
jKod influence of a dvilised Government. 

“ But it may not bo out of place here to remind you that it diould be clearly 
explained to Iho chiefs that if they are dnoerely desirous of coming under our 
Government they must be prepar^ strictly to respect fife and.property, and 
forsake those habits of injustice, violence, and marauding to which so many of 
them have been prone in former years. Nor is it the desire of Government 
that any chief or tribe diould come under its protection until the general 
nature and tendency of our laws, and the responsibilities of all who live under 
them, have been clearly explained to them as far as they are capable of under- 
stan^g such "a subject.’* 

The letter coneludes by reminding Mr. Palgrave that it is not tlie 
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desire of the Cape Government “ to intrude, in any manner, upon 
territorieB which may already have become definitely subject to any 
other civilised Government holding a recognised position upon tlra 
southern portion of the Continent of Africa,” and with an exprossion 
of the desire of the Government to receive from him all possible 
information as to the productions, climate, geography, mineral 
resources, &c., of the various sections of the country. 

Thus armed, Mr. Palgrave embarked at Cape Town on the 10th 
April, 1876, in the schooner Themis^ anchored at Walwich Bay after 
“ an unusually long voyage of fifteen days,” and at once proceeded 
to land the stores required for his long land journey. "Walwich Bay, 
formed by a smidy promontory some seven miles long, known as 
Pelican Point, appears to be a safe and sheltered harbour, open only 
to the north, from which quarter winds are generaUy light. The 
natural advantages of the anchorage, however, are to a great extent 
counterbalanced by the desert nature of the coast. ** A more dreary 
scene,” says Mr. Palgrave, “ can scarcely be imagined. There are 
no adjacent mountains to relieve its monotonous character, and no 
vegetation to enliven it. Low sand dunes form a sort of fringe to 
the coast and oppose to the transport of the country the greatest 
obstacle. Through these sand dunes no permanent way has ever 
been attempted, partly because they are ever shifting, and partly 
because the only practicable road to the plain beyond is for nearly 
four miles along the bed of the Kuisip, a periodical river which, 
although seldom in flood, has at times the force of a mountain torrent, 
when it would destroy the best road which could have been made.” 
The absence of pasturage or water forms another “grievous obstacle” 
to transport, and although both are to be found at certain points 
within a radius of ten miles from the shore, the pasturage is altogether 
insufficient to sustain the cattle in that part of their journey to the 
interior, while the water is imwholesome. For inhabitants, the 
“ settlement ** of Walwich Bay had, at the time to which Mr. Pal¬ 
grave refers, some 150 or 200 natives, a degenerated branch of a 
tribe of the Namaquas, who had resort^ to the spot partly for the 
sake of what they could get in the way of fish, partly for what they 
could get in the way of labour, and some five or six Europeans, the 
owners of the four “ stores ” which, constructed of wood and iron, 
and raised on artificial foundations of sand-bags, represented the com¬ 
mercial enterprise of the place. The two principal stores among 
these four, let it be observed, belonged the one to a Swedish firm, 
and tile other to a German trading company. Of local industry, apart 
from the lauding of goods from the vessels occasionally visiting the 
p(ni, there was n<»^e. Fish-curing had been fried, but the want of a 
good drying ground had led to its abandonment. 

‘ ' been saluted by the white population—-swelled the 
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moment to the extraordinary number of twenty-three—and received 
from them a united expression of their wish to see the British flag 
hoisted at the first opportunity, Mr. Palgrave, on the 3rd of May, 
started on his trip up the country. For four hours, at the rate of a 
mile an hour, the bed of the river Xuisip was traversed, and not 
until eleyen o’clock the next day, after a continuous tramp of twenty- 
two hours, broken only by half-an-hour’s break about sunset, was 
the first '^outspan” place gained. Even then the hard, sterile 
crust of the country was not pierced. Another night and morning 
were consumed in painful and laborious trekking ” before the first 
inhabited spot, known by the name of Salem, and occupied by a few 
colonial bastards, was reached. Here the grass country fairly begins, 
the road improving with every mile made eastward, and though 
water is scarce—obliging the oxen to be driven several miles from 
each outspan place to quench their thirst—still it can be had. This 
water question forms the knot of the difficulty in respect of any ex¬ 
tensive opening up of the road for traffic in the future. Forage may 
be conveyed along the route and stored up at fixed points. The cost 
of conveying water, however, would be usually too great to admit of 
its transport being considered practicable, while rain seldom falls over 
the district extending some forty miles from the sea, where water 
is most wanted. 

Trekking still eastward ffiom Salem, following the course of the 
Zwachaub Biver, in the dry bed of which arc found the corn-lands 
of the country; past the village of Otjimbingue, possessed of a store 
said to be the finest in the country, a church, a school, a blacksmith’s 
shop, and a baptized population of some 350; past Otjikango, or 
Barmen, where date-palms, apples, grapes, mulberries, and figs are 
found growing side by side, and where the Damara chief welcomed 
the Commissioner as one who had come to save them, and was 
only just in time ”—thus trekking eastward by slow degrees the 
party arrived at Okahandja, the kraal of Xamaherero, paramount 
chief of the Damaras. At this point what may be called the serious 
business of the expedition commenced, and in order that the account 
of what subsequently passed may be intelligible, it will be necessary, 
following to some extent the lines of Mr. Palgrave’s narrative, to say 
a few words on the position and origin of the tribes to which refer¬ 
ence is made. 

Probably the tribo which has been longest resident in the dis¬ 
tricts refoned to in Mr. Palgrave’s narrative is that known to Euro¬ 
peans as the “Berg Damaras,” but who call themselves “Houquain,” 
and are called in contempt by the Hamaquas “Ghou-damap,” or “men 
made of dirt,” As a matter of fiwt, this tribe—dark-skinned and of 
the negro type—are not Damaras at all; at least, they are totally 
distinct from the Ovaherero, to whenn the name of Damaras was 
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by the Nunaqiias. Going back some 150. ye&risi, the 
l^amaquas, a race of yellow people rery much resembling Bushmmi, 
would probably be found inhabiting the central part of South A&ica 
up to the twenty>first parallel of latitude, or thereabouts, and linug 
, side by side with the remnants of the Houquain, or ‘^Berg 
Damaras,” who had adopted their language, and whom in all pro¬ 
bability they had in earlier times enslaved. Into the country which 
these two tribes occupied the Ovaherero pressed down from the 
north, not improbably forming part of the great wave of migra¬ 
tion towards the south and south-west which resulted in placing the 
Zulus and the Amaxosa—^the general name for the more warlike 
tribes on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony—where they have 
recently made their presence felt. First pasturing their floclu near 
the Atlantic sea-board, and to the southward of the Cunene Eiver^— 
the river Nourse of Mr. Stanford’s more recent maps—they gradually 
moved farther south, coming into collision with the l^amaquas, who 
fell back on other branches of their own original stock in the direc¬ 
tion of the Orange River, whUe the “Houquain,” or “Borg 
Damaras,” took refuge in the mountains, where they have remained 
ever since. For some little time, indeed, the Ovaherero made them¬ 
selves complete masters of the country, extending their influence 
from the Atlantic (where a portion of the tribe, having seceded, 
occupied permanently the district known as the Kaoko) as far east 
as Lake H’gami, where they came in contact with a tribe of Beoh- 
uanas, to whom they gave the name of Ovambanderu. It was more 
by persistence than by violence that they made their pressure felt, 
and they not improbably lived on moderately friendly terms with 
those whom they had practically conquered. 

A new element, however, was at last introduced into the political 
situation. Some seventy or eighty years ago a number of Hottentots, 
led by the notorious desperado Jaager Afiikaaner, escaped from the 
Gape Colony across the Orange River, and, being possessed of fire¬ 
arms and horses, practically took possession of the southern part of 
Great Namaqualand. Feared and hated at first by reason of their 
plundering propensities, they were at last asked by the Namaquas to 
become their allies in a campaign against the Damaras. Jonker 
Afrikaaner, who had succeeded his father laager Airikaaner as chief, 
consented to this request, the result being that, in on attack upon the 
Damaras by Hottentots and Namaquas combined, the former were 
utterly^ routed, and compelled to fall back a considerable distance to 
the noriph#!^,, Babsequently, one of the Damara tribes having 
sought tiio iiiistanoo of Jonker Afrikaaner and his fiillowers against 
another poi^tion i^'tiio nation, the astute Hottentot captain took 
adumlti^ ol ilio opjMrtu^ subjugate the whole country, And 
snslaTO tiio tribe ho had assist«i. Jonker Afrikaaner and his. idlies, 
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the Namaquas, took possession of the more westerly portion of tke 
Damara territoiy, while the east, formerly occupied by the Ovam- 
banderu, was allotted to fresh bands of Hottentots who had arrived 
from the Gape Colony. 

The Bamaras, however, were by no means finally conquered. It 
was, according to Mr. Palgrave, about the year 1840 that they be¬ 
came enslaved, and within twenty-five years from that date, many of 
them having become possessed of guns, they made a strong efibrt for 
their freedom. For seven years a succession of wars were carried on, 
in which the Bamaras were successful over the Namaquas on almost 
every occasion, and it was only through the influence of Sir Philip 
Wodehouso, then G-ovemor of the Cape Colony, that hostilities were 
brought to an end. The Southern ITamaquas, urged by the British 
Governor, and aided by the missionaries stationed in the country, 
intervened to bring about a peace, which was formally entered into 
in September, 1870, at Okahandja, between Jan Jonker Afrikaaner 
(the grandson of Jaager Afrikaaner), on behalf of the Kamaquas, 
and the chief Kamaherero, on behalf of the Bamaras. That this 
peace was very unfavourable to the Namaquas under Jan Jonker 
there can be no doubt. It contained provisions amounting to a 
practical surrender of their right to live in the Bamara country or 
to interfere in Bamara affairs, while it gave them, “by way of loan,” 
a place to live in, known as Windhoek, within Bamara boundaries. 
Whether the consent of the Afrikaaners, as Jan Jonker’s mixed 
following may for convenience* sake be called, to this treaty was ob¬ 
tained altogether by fair moans does not seem quite clear. Accord¬ 
ing to a statement made by him to Mr. Palgrave, the granting of 
Windhoek to Jan Jonker “ as a loan ’* was a condition imported into 
the treaty of peace after a verbal understanding had been arrived at, 
protest against which at the more formal meeting was silenced by a 
display of force on the part of the Bamaras. At all events, on this 
ground and on the perhaps more serious ground that the Afrikaaners 
were hindered by the Bamaras from hunting within limits allowed 
by the treaty, ill-feeling soon began again to show itself. “ Faults 
committed on both sides soon showed that the fires of their old hatred 
were stiU smouldering. Rumours were everywhere rife of the return 
to hostilities, and it is certain that about this time Jan Jonker AM- 
kaaner began again to look for assistance amongst the neighbouring 
Kamaquas, and that Samaherero, foreseeing the dif&culty of again 
collecting his warriors —^this is, at least, among the pretexts put 
forward-oendeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the Cape. With 
this object, a letter was in 1872 addressed to Sir Henry Barkly by 
Eamaherero, on behalf of the Bamaras, and the chief Aponda, on 
behalf of the Ovambanderu, praying “ the excell^t British Govern¬ 
ment ” to give them advioe as to how to govern their country, and 
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how to keep in check the Nnmaquas, who, it wae asserted, would not 
leave them in peace. “If/* they said, “the Gbvemment does not 
inquire into this matter, it seems to us that we must carry on a war 
of extirpation one with the other, and so we beg the Government 
not to disregard our request, but to take pity on us and comply with 
our prayer.” 

This letter, according to Mr. Palgrave, was “ an ingenuous ex¬ 
pression of their conviction that without our assistance they were 
unable to preserve their hardly won independence, except by per¬ 
petual conflict.** When it is seen, as will be seen presently, imder what 
conditions such a letter was likely to be written, the ingenuousness 
of Mr. Falgrave*s exqpression of opinion will probably be suspected. 
In the meantime the value of the assertion of the Damara chief as to 
his helplessness may be measured by the following passage that 
occurs two pages later in Mr. Falgrave’s report, when he is de¬ 
scribing his journey from Okahandja to Okothondje, through the 
very heart of the Damara country:— 

“ The whole of this part of the country was studded over with ‘ cattle posts,' 
and all along the road we w^ visit^ by natives, whose behaviour was a 
sufiddent guarantee for their friendly feeling. All the men, and even hot/a 0 / 
twlve, carried guns, and theae moatty good riflea. The only flint guna I aaw had 
teen relegated hy the original ownera to the yoimgeat of their aona ahle to carry them; 
and I may record here in paaaing, that everywhere through the country the same 
eight ia met with. So overstocked ia the gun market, that at the time of which I 
write there were 6,000 in the country waiting sale, and not leaa, probably much more, 
than twenty tons of gunpowder, and a proportioncde weight of Uad'^ 

A people thus armed, it might have been thought, stood in but 
little danger of external disturbance. Yet, if documentary evidence 
is to be believed, the uppermost feeling in their minds was dread of 
being involved in war. In 1874 a second letter, signed by three 
Damara chiefs, was sent to Sir Henry Barkly, soliciting the inter- 
ference of the British Government with respect to an “ anticipated 
Boer invasion.*’ The writers, or rather the signatories, of this 
letter professed to have “learnt with deep concern that a very 
extensive gathering of Dutdi farmers, supposed to have left British 
territory,” had arrived within the borders of Damaraland for the. 
avowed purpose of establishing themselves and their fimulies in 
Damara territory, and possessed of the intention of making war 
upcm the Damaras if there should be any unwillingness to accept 
them as settlers. “We therefore,** this letter went on to say, 
“most humldy entreat your Excdlenoy, as the representative of the 
Bntuh Government, to aid iis by exertmg whatever power the 
Govsrnmmit possess, in an endeavour to prevent our country 
being plung^ mto another dreadful war, and with a powerful 
nation Buch as ^ Beexa are represented to us.” Not only did the 
Damara ohie& protest against an incursion in force; they objected 
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eren to a peaceable settlem^t of the Boers in the country, on tbe 
ground that they had already dilQIcuIty [in finding pasturage for 
^eir o'vm fiocks and herds. objection was all the stronger 

because they had been "led to bdieve*' that the Boers were a 
nation who had " always looked upon the black tribes with scorn 
and indignation, and who both recognised and practised tiavery.** 
To make matters worse, the Damara chietb "had been given to 
understand ** that the Boeni had expressed a preference for a certain 
district, one of the best>watered and finest grazing districts in 
possession of the Damaras. They would not, therefore, hesitate to 
repel the Boers by force if necessary, although tiiey hoped, at the 
same time, that the British Ctovemment would ad^ss a letter to 
the intruders in such terms as might have the effect of preventing " a 
fearful and sanguinary war throughout the country.” 

These letters are of importance. In the first place they constitute 
the only written evidence of any kind in support of the assertion 
that there was any defined or general desire on the part of the 
Bamara chiefs to come under British authority. In the next place 
they are of importance as affording a glimpse of the nature of the 
influences at work for the purpose of securing British interference 
and the establishment of British rule. It can hardly be supposed 
that the Bamara chiefs were the actual authors and composers of 
these sbnorous appeals. The letter of 1872 is not given at length 
in Mr. Palgrave’s nari^tive. It professes to have been written " at 
the instance ” of the chiefs, and was, without doubt, the composition 
of a trader or missionary residing in the country, whose disinte¬ 
restedness may be suspected, and whose perfect irresponsibility is 
certain. That letter failed to produce any effect, for reasons which 
are obvious. In 1872 the Gape Colony was still more or less under 
the authority of the Crown, and no Governor would bo likely to 
encourage the idea of unlimited imperial interference in a merely 
native quarrel. Some more powerM argument must be employed, 
and in 1874 the departure of the “ Trek-Bomrs ” from the Transvaal 
furnished an admirable pretext for again addressing the Cape Govern¬ 
ment. How little these Boers, the history of whose sufferings in the 
wilderness forms one of the most harrowing chapters of recent South 
African history, were likdy to "invade” Bamaraland may be 
gathered from the very vagueness of the letter in question. The 
chiefs whose "marks” are appended to it h|id been " led to believe,” 
and " given to understand,” and it does no great violence to proba¬ 
bility if it is concluded that those who gave the Bamara chiefs these 
impressions were the actual writers and authors of the letter, and 
that they were none other than the "S. A. Mumford” and 
" Frederick Green ” whose names are appended as witnesses to the 
signatures of the chiefs. 
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an exctnuB for taking her destiny into his hands, she consenting, 
it was also a reason why he dared not press his whole weight to win 
her to the step. 

Sunless rose the morning. The blanketed figures went out to 
salute a blanketed sky. Drizzling they returned, images of woeful- 
ness in various forms, including laughter’s. Alvan frankly declared 
himself the disappointed showman; he had hoped for his bdloved to 
see the sight long loved by him of golden chariot and sun-steeds 
crossing the peaks and the lakes; and his disappointment became 
consternation on hearing Olotilde’s English friend (after objecting 
to his pagan clothing of the solemn reality of sunrise, which de¬ 
stroyed or minimized by too materially defining a grandeur that 
derived its essence from mystery, she thought) announce the hour 
for her departure. He promised her a positive sunrise if she would 
•delay. Her child lay recovering from an illness in the town bdlow, 
and she could not jstay. 

Glotilde w.as taken from him in a heavy downpour and traiHng of 
mists. 

At the foot of the mountain a boy handed her a letter from Alvan 
—a burning flood rolled out of him like lava after they had separated 
on the second plateau, and confided to one who knew how to out- 
atrip pathfarers. She entered her hotel across the lake, and met a 
telegram. At night the wires flashed “ Sleep well,’* to her ; on her 
awaking, “ Good morning.” A lengthened history of the day was 
telegraphed for her amusement. Again at night there was a ** God 
guard you!" 

“Who can resist him?” sighed Glotilde, excited, nervous, 
flattered, happy, but yearning to repose and be curtained from the 
buzz of the excess of life that he put about her. This time there 
was no prospect of his courtship relapsing. 

“ He is a wond^ul, an ideal lover! ” replied her friend. 

“ If he were only that 1 ” said Glotilde, musing expressively.-— 
' If, dear Englishwoman, he were only that, he might be withstood. 
But Alvan mounts high over such lovers; he is a wonderful and 
ideal man: so great, so generous, heroical, giant-like, that what he 
wills must be.’ 

The Englishwoman was quick enough to seize an indication 
difficult to miss—^moro was expected to be said of him. 

“ You see the perfect gentleman in Dr. Alvan,” she remarked, for 
she had heard hhn ordering his morning bath at the hotel, and he 
had also been pdite to her under vexation. 

Glotilde nodded hiirriedly; she saw something infinitely greater, 
and disliked the brihg^g of that island microscope to bear njpon a 
giant. She found it repugnant to hear a word of Alvan as a p^eot 
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gentleman. Justly, however, she took him for a splendid nature, 
and assuming upon good authority that the greater ooutains the 
lesser, she supposed the lesser to be a chiselled figure servicoably 
alive in the embrace. 


Chapter VII. 

He was down on the plains to her the second day, and as usual when 
they met, it was as if they had not parted; his animation made it 
seem so. He was like summer’s morning sunlight, his warmth 
striking instantly through her blood dispersed any hesitating strange¬ 
ness that sometimes gathers during absences, caused by girlish dread 
of a step to take, or shame at the step taken, when coldish gentle¬ 
men rather create these backflowings and gaps in the feelings. She 
had grown reconciled to the perturbation of his messages, and 
would have preferred to have him startling and thrilling her from a 
distance; but seeing him, she welcomed him, and feeling in his 
bright presence not the faintest chill of the fit of shyness, she took 
her bravery of heart for a sign that she had reached his level, and 
might own it by leaking of the practical measures to lead to their 
union. On one subject sure to be raised against him by her parents, 
she had a right to be inquisitive: the baroness. 

She asked to see a photograph of her. 

Alvan gave her one out of his pocket-book, and watched her eye¬ 
lids in profile as she perused those features of the budless grey 
woman. The eyelids in such sorutiaies reveal the critical mind; 
Glotilde’s drooped till they almost closed upon their lashes—deadly 
criticism. 

“ Think of her age,” said Alvan, colouring. He named a grand- 
maternal date for the year of the baroness’s birth. . 

Her eyebrows now stood up; her contemplation of those disen¬ 
chanting lineaments came to an abrupt finish. 

She returned the square card to him, slowly shaking her head, 
still eyeing earth as her hand stretched forth the card laterally. He 
could not contest the woeful verdict. 

“ Twenty years back! ” he murmured, writhing. The baroness 
was a woman fair to see in the days twenty years back, though 
Olotilde might think it incredible: she really was once. 

Olotilde resumed her doleful shaking of the head; she sighed. 
He shrugged; she looked at him, and he blinked a little. For the 
■ first time siuce they had come together she had a dear advantage, 
and as it was likely to be a xare oo(»sion, she did not let it dip. 
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She sighed again. He was wounded by her underestimate of his 
ancient conquest. 

" Yes— now** he said, impatiently. 

"I cannot feel jealousy, I cannot feel rivalry,” said she, sad of 
voice. 

The humour of her tranced eyes in the shaking head provoked 
him to defend the baroness for her goodness of heart, her energy of 
bzain. 

Clotilde ‘ tolled * her haughty head. 

“But it is a strong face,” she said, “a strong face—a strong jaw, 
by Lavater! You were young—and daringly adventurous; she 
was captivating in her distress. How she is old—and you are 
friends.” 

“ Friends, yes,” Alvan replied, and praised the girl, as of course 
she deserved to be praised for her open min^. 

“ We are friends I ” he said, dropping a deep-chested breath. The 
title this girl scomfuDy supplied was balm to the vanity she had 
stung, and his burnt skin was too eager for a covering of any sort 
to examine the mood of the giver. She had positively humbled him 
so far as with a single word to relieve him; for he had seen bristling 
chapters in her look at the photograph. Yet for aU the natural 
sensitiveness of the man’s vanity, he did not seek to bury the sub¬ 
ject at the cost of a misconception injurious in the slightest degree 
to the sentiments he entertained toward the older lady as well as the 
younger. “ Friends! you are right; good friends; only you should 
know that it is just a little—a trifle diflhrent. The fact is, I cannot 
kill the past, and I would not. It would try me sharply to break 
the tie connecting us, were it possible to break it. I am bound to 
her by gratitude. She is old now; and were she twice that age, I 
should retain my feeling for her. You raise your eyes, Clotilde I 
Well, when I was much younger I found this lady in desperate ill- 
fortune, and she honoured me with her confidence. Young man 
though I was, I defended her; I stopped at no measure to defend 
her: against a powerful husband, remember—the most unscrupulous 
of foes, who sought to rob her of every right she possessed. And 
what I did then I again would do. I was vowed to her interests, to 
protect a woman shamefully wronged; I did not stick at tirifles, as 
you know; you have read my speech in defence of myself before the 
court. By my interpretation of the case I was justified; but I 
estranged niy family and made the world my enemy. I gave my 
time and money, besides the forfeit of reputation, to the case, and 
reasonably there was an arrangement to repay me out of the estate 
rescued for her, so that" the baroness should not be under the degra*^ 
dation of feeling herself indebted. You will not tbink that out of 
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■ the way; men of the world do not. As for matters of the heart 
between us, we’re as for apart as the Poles.” 

He spoke hurriedly. He had said all that could be expected of 
him. 

They were in a wood, walking through lines of spruce firs of deep 
golden.green in the yellow beams. One of these trees among its 
well-robed fellows fronting them was all lichen-smitten. From the 
low sweeping branches touching earth to the plumed top, the tree 
was dead-black as its shadow; a vision of blackness. 

“ I will compose a beautiful, dutiful, modest, oddest, beseeching, 
breeching, mildish, childish epistle to her, and you shall read it, and 
if you approve it, wo will despatch it,” said Clotilde. 

“ There speaks my gold-crested serpent at her wisest! ” replied 
Alvan. “ And now for my visit to your family : I follow you in a 
day. En avant! centre les canons! A run to Lake Leman brings 
us to them in the afternoon. I shall see you in the evening. So 
our separation won’t be for long this time. All the auspices are 
good.” He wished her to see them, and pursued: 

“ * Bride of the Elect of the People! ’ is not that as glorious a 
title, think you, as queen of an hereditary sovereign mumbling of 
God’s grace on bis worm-eaten throne ? I win that seat by service, 
by the dedication of this brain to the people’s interests. They have 
been ground to the dust, and I lift them, as I did a persecuted lady 
in my boyhood. I am the soldier of justice against the army of the 
unjust. But I claim my reward. If I live to fight, I live also to 
enjoy. I will have my station. I win it not only because I serve, 
but because also I have seen, have seen ahead, seen where all is dark, 
read the unwritten—because I am soldier and prophet. The brain 
of man is Jove’s eagle and his lightning on earth—the title to 
majesty henceforth. Ah! my fairest; entering the city beside me, 
and the people shouting around, she would not think her choice a 
bad one P ” 

Clotilde made sign and gave some earnest on his arm of ecstatic 
hugging. 

“We may have hard battles, grim deceptions, to go through 
before that day comes,” he continued after a while. “ The day is 
coming, but we must wait for it, work on. I have the secret of how 
to head the people—to put a head to their movement and make it 
irresistible, as I believe it will be beneficent. I set them moving on 
the lines of the law of things. I am no empty theorizer, no phan¬ 
tasmal speculator; I am the man of science in politics. When my 
system is grasped by the people, there is but a step to the realization 
of it. One step. It will be taken in my time, or acknowledged 
later. I stand for index to the people of the path they should take 
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to triumph-^iuust take, as triumph they must soouer or later:—^not 
by the route of what is called Progress—^pooh ! That is a middle- 
class invention to edect a compromise. With the people the matter 
rests—^with their intelligence! Meanwhile my star is bright and 
shines reflected.’’ 

“ I notice,” she said, favouring him with as much reflection as a 
splendid lover could crave for, “ that you never look down, you never 
look on the ground, but always either up or straight before you.” 

** People have remarked it,” said he, smiling. ** Here we are at 
this funereal tree again ! All roads lead to Borne, and ours appears 
to conduct us perpetually to this tree. It’s the only dead one here.” 

He sighted the plumed black top and along the swelling branches 
decorously clothed in decay: a salted ebon moss when seen closely; 
the small grey particles giving a sick shimmer to the darkness of 
the mass. It was very witch-like, of a witch in her incantation- 
smoke. 

** Not a single bare spot! but dead, dead as any peeled and 
fallen! ” said Alvan, fingering a tuft of the sooty snake-lichen. 
“ This is a tree for a melancholy poet—eh, Olotilde P—^for him to 
come on it by moonlight, after a scene with his mistress, or tales of 
her 1 By the way and by the way, my fair darling, let me never 
think of your wearing this kind of garb for me, should I be ordered 
off the first to join ^e dusky army below. Women who put on 
their dead husbands in public are not well-mannered women, though 
they may be excellent professional widows, excellent! ” 

He snapped the lichen-dust from his fingers, observing that he 
was not sure the contrast of the flourishing and blighted was not 
more impressive in sunlight: and then he looked from the tree to 
his true love’s hair. The tree at a little distance seemed run over 
with sunless lizards; her looks were golden serpents. 

“ Does she look as grimmish as she does in the photograph P ” said 
Olotilde. 

“WhoP the baroness P” Alvan laughed. The baroness was not 
80 easily defended from a girl as from her husband, it appeared. 
“ She is the best of comrades, best of friends. She has her fismlts; 
she may not relish the writ anno im e iTi g her final deposition, but be 
you true to me, and as true as she has unfailingly been to me, she 
will be to you. That I can promise. My poor Lucie! She is 
winter, if you will. It is not the winter of the steppes; you may 
cmniMre hmr to winter in a noble country; a fine landscape of winter. 
Do not expect ipe to ahoyr like that undertakerly tree till my years 
are one hundred. Even then it will be dangerous to repose beneath 
my branches in the belief that I am sapless because I have changed 
cdour. We Jewe have a lusty blood. We are strong of the earth. 
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We serve you, but you must mimster to us. Sensual ? We have 
ir^y excellent appetites. And why not ? Heroioal too! Soldiers, 
poets, musicians; the Gentile’s masters in mental arithmetic— 
keenest of weapons: surpassing him in common sense and capacity 
for brotherhood. Ay, and in charity! or what stores of vengeance 
should we not have nourished! Already we have the money-bags. 
Soon we shall hold the chief offices. And when the popular election 
is as unimpeded as the coursing of the blood in a healthy body, the 
Jew shall be foremost and topmost, for he is pre-eminentiy by com¬ 
parison the brain of these latterday communities. But that is only 
my answer to the brutish contempt of the Jew. I am no champion 
of a race. I am for the world, for man ! ” 

Clotilde remarked that he had many friends, all men of eminence, 
and a large following among the people. 

He assented: “ Yes: Tresten, Eetka, Kehlen, the Nizzian. Yes, 
if 1 were other than for legality:—^if it came to a rising, 1 could 
tell off able lieutenants.” 

“ Tell me of your interview with Ironsides,” she said proudly and 
fondly. 

“ Would this ambitious little head know everything ? ” said Alvan, 
putting his lips among the locks. ** Well, we met: he requested it. 
We agreed that we were on neutral ground for the moment: that 
he might ultimately have to decapitate me, or I to banish him, but 
temporarily we could compare our plans for governing. He ehowed 
me his hand. I showed him mine. We played open-handed, like 
two at whist. He did not doubt my honesty, and I astonished him 
by taking him quite in earnest. He has dealt with diplomatists, 
who imagine nothing but shuffiing: the old Ironer! 1 love him 

for his love of common sense, his contempt of mean deceit. He will 
outwit you, but his dexterity is a giant’s—a simple evolution rapidly 
performed: and nothing so much perplexes pigmies ! Then he has 
them, bagsful of them. The world will see; and see giant meet 
giant, 1 suspect. He and I proposed each of us in the mildest 
manner contrary schemes—schemes to stiffen the hair of Europe t 
Enough that we parted with mutual respect. He is a fine fellow: 
and so was my friend the Emperor Tiberius, and so was BioheUeu. 
Napoleon was a fine engme:—there is a difference. Yes, Ironsides 
is a fine fellow t but he and I may cross. His ideas are not many. 
The point to remember is that he is iron on them: he can drive them 
hard into the density of the globe. He has quick nerves and imagi¬ 
nation : he can conjure up, penetrate, and traverse complications*— 
an enemy’s plans, all that the enemy will be able to combine, and 
the likeliest that he will do. Good. We opine that we are equal 
to the same. He is for kingmraft to maak his viziercraft—^and sate 
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him the labour of patiently attempting oratory and persuasion, which 
accomplishment he does not possess:—^it is not in iron. We think 
the more precious metal will beat him when the broader conflict 
comes. But such an adversary is not to be underrated. I do not 
underrate him; and certainly not he me. Had he been bom with 
the gifts of patience and a fluent tongue, and not a petty noble, he 
might have been for the people, as knowing them the greater power. 
He secs that their knowledge of their power must eventually come 
to them. In the meantime his party is forcible enough to assure 
him he is not fighting a losing game at present: and he is, no 
doubt, by lineage and his traditions monarchical. He is curiously 
simple, not really cynical. His apparent cynicism is sheer irrita¬ 
bility. His contemptuous phrases are directed against obstacles: 
against things, persons, nations that oppose him or cannot serve his 
turn: against his king, if his king is restive; but he respects his 
king : against your friends* country, because there is no fixing it to 
a line of policy, and it seems to have collapsed; but he likes that 
country the best in Europe after his own. He is nearest to con¬ 
tempt in his treatment of his dupes and tools, who are dropped out 
of his mind when he has quite squeezed them for his occasion ; to be 
taken up again when they are of use to hun. Hence he will have 
no following. But let me die to-morrow, the party I have created 
survives. In him you see the dam, in me the stream. Judge, then, 
which of us gains the future!—admitting that in the present he may 
beat me. He is a Prussian, stoutly defined from a German, and yet 
again a German stoutly defined from our borderers; and that com¬ 
pletes him. He has as little the idea of humanity as the sword of 
our Hermann, the cannon-ball of our Frederick. Observe him. 
What an eye he has! I watched it as we were talking:—and he 
has, I repeat, imagination; he can project his mind in front of him 
as far as his reasoning on the possible allows: and that eye of his 
flashes; and not only flashes, you see it hurling a bolt, it gives me 
the picture of a Balearic dinger about to whizz the stone: for that 
eye looks far, and is hard, and is dead certain of its mark—within 
his practical compass, as I have said. I see farther, and I fancy I 
proved to him that I am not a dreamer. In, my opinion, when we 
cross our swords I stand a fair chance of not being worsted. W'e 
shall:—you shrink ? Figuratively, my darling—have no fear! 
Combative as we may be, both of us, we are now grave seniors, we 
have serious business: a party looks to him, my party looks to me. 
Never need you fear that I shall be at sword or pistol with any one. 
I will challenge.iny maai whoever he is that needs a lesson, to touch 
buttons on a waistcoat with the button on a foil, or driU fives and 
eights in cards at tweniy paces: but I will not fight him though he 
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offend me, for I am stronger than my temper, and as I do not want 
to take his nip of life^ and judge it to he of less value than mine, the 
imperilling of either is an absurdity.” 

“Oh! because I know you are incapable of craven fear,” cried 
Clotilde, answering aloud the question within herself of why she so 
much, admired, why she so fondly loved him. To feel his courage 
backing his high good sense was to repose in security, and her know¬ 
ledge that an astute self-control was behind his courage assured her 
he was invincible. 

She named the city on the shores of the great Swiss lake whore 
her parents were residing, she bade him follow her thither, naming 
the hotel where he was to be found, the hour when ho was to arrive. 
“ Am I not precise as an office clerk ? ” she said, with a pleasant 
taste of the reality her preciseness pictured. 

“Practical as the head of a State department,” said he in good 
faith. 

Clotilde’s epistle to the baroness was composed, approved, and 
despatched. To a frigid eye it read as more hypocritical than it 
really was; for supposing it had to be written, the language of the 
natural impulse called up to write it was necessarily in request, and 
that language is easily overdone, so as to be discordant with the 
situation, which the writer could know, while it is, as the writer 
feels, a fairly true and well-formed expression of the pretty impulse. 
But wiser is it always that the star in the ascendant should not 
address the one waning. Hardly can a word be uttered without 
grossly wounding. She would not do it to a younger rival: the 
letter strikes on the recipient’s age! She babbles of a friendship; 
she plays at childish ninny! The display of her ingenuous happi¬ 
ness to give pleasure to the abstemious noble friend causes feminine 
nature’s bosom to rise in surges; the declarations of her devotedness 
to the man waken comparisons with a deeper, a longer-tried, a hor¬ 
rible suffering. Actually the letter of the rising star assumes 
personal feeling to have died out of the abandoned luminary, and 
personal feeling is chafed to its acutest edge by the perusal; con¬ 
tempt also of one who can stupidly simulate such innocence is 
roused. 

“ I do think it a nice kind of letter, and quite humble enough,” 
said plotilde. 

He agreed: “ Tes, yes: she knows already that this is really 
serious with me.” 

So much for the baroness. 

Now for their parting. A parting that is no worse than the turn¬ 
ing of a page to a final meeting is made light of, but felt. BeasoDr 
is all in our favour, and yet the gods are jealous of the bliss of mor- 
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tals } the dUp between the onp and the lip is emotionally watched 
for, even though it he not apprehended, when the cup trembles f<Hr 
very fhlness. Clotilde required reassuring and comforting : " I am 
certain you will prevail; you must; you cannot be resisted; I stand 
to witness to the fact,*' she sighed in a languor; ** only my people 
ure hard to manage. I see more clearly now that I have imposed on 
them j and they have given way by a sort of compact so long as I 
did nothing decisive. That I see. But, then again, have I not your 
q)irit in me now ? What has ever resisted you ? —Then, as I am 
.Ivan’s wife, Z share his heart with his fortunes, and I do not really 
dread the scenes from anticipating fmlure, still—^the truth is, I fear 
I ^ three parts an actress, and the fourth feels itself a shivering 
small morsel to face reality. ZTo, I do not really feel it, but press 
my hand. I shall be true—1 am so utterly yours: and because I 
have such faith in you. You never yet have failed.” 

“ Never: and it is impossible for me to conceive it,” said Alvan 
thoughtfully. 

His last word to her, on her departure, was ** Courage ! ” Hers 
to him was conveyed by the fondest of looks. She had previously 
said, To-morrow 1 ” to remind him of his appointment to he with 
her on the morrow and herself that she woxild not long stand alone. 
She did not doubt of her courage while feasting on the beauty of one 
of the acknowledged strong men of earth. She kissed her hand, she 
flung her heart to him from the waving fingers. 

Gbobge Mebedith. 
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AiiTHOUoH the events of the past month have contributed hut in 
an im^rceptible degree towards the solution of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion, they have served to acquaint the world in a very full and 
practical manner with the precise nature of the difficulties by which 
the path to such a solution is barred. Every nation in Europe is more 
or less interested in the future of the Turkish Empire. The settlement 
of the Balkan peninsula, and the ownership of Constantinople, are 
subjects whose importance is coincident with the whole continent. 
The substitution of a group of really independent nationalities north 
and south of the Danube for the provinces of which the Forte is still 
suserain, would make its influence immediately and powerfully felt 
upon Bussia and Austria. The effect would be contagious, and there 
is not a single European Power which would be able to contemplate 
with indifference the subsequent development of affairs. There can 
be little doubt that these are the issues now on the point of being 
raised, and that it is simply a question of time—and that a veiy short 
time—when the great Powers will have to decide what line they 
shall adopt with reference not only to Greece, but to the movement 
for the uniflcation of Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia. These are 
matters which it is impossible to separate. If the Eastern Question 
could be divided and subdivided at will into distinct and independent 
portions, most of its gravest perils would disappear. Unfortunately 
it is a logical and political whole, and permanently to settle one 
branch of it means to guarantee the settlement of the remainder. 
If the European Concert proves effectual in securing the peaceful 
transfer of Dulcigno to Montenegro, the same agency may be ein- 
ployed with a greater prosp(Kst of success in the case of Greece. But 
does it therefore follow that the machinery which was adequate to 
the one emergency will be adequate also to the other ? And if the 
question must be answered in the negative, can we be certain that 
any settlement with which that machinery is credited is safe and per¬ 
manent ? The great Powers may have satisfied the claims of the 
Montenegrins. This will only render the Ghreeks more urgent in 
pressing their demands. If, as is at any moment possible, there 
breaks out a national rising in Macedonia, it is inevitable that the 
same impulse should be illustrated elsewhere. Bulgaria and Eastern 
Boumelia will hasten to level to the ground the artificial barriers 
which now divide them, and it is more than probable that the 
Armenians will be encouraged by the spectacle to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. 
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Each one of these crises is a source of danger to the peace of 
the world; each one of them is in the nature of things inevit¬ 
able. Diplomacy cannot clear the sky of these dark clouds. The 
origin of the peril is not a minor affair of national misunder¬ 
standing—a comparatively trifling dispute about riverain rights 
or harbour dues. It is the future well-being of nationalities 
which is at stake, and nationalities that—^from their own point 
of view-—Europe is under a moral obligation to strengthen 
and beMend. How does Europe itself look at the matter P and 
when we say Europe, we mean not the sovereigns and states¬ 
men by whom, as Lord Beaconafiold once reminded us, the Con¬ 
tinent is governed, but the peoples,—^the multitudes from whom 
those august personages derive their power. Statesmanship and 
diplomacy are confronted, as we have seen, by problems of press¬ 
ing and exceptional difficulty. What, under the circumstances, 
could be more natural or right than that the responsible administra¬ 
tors of the aflairs of the different European States should look at 
this moment of perplexity to the popular will for some definite indi¬ 
cations as to the course to be taken. In most countries they will look 
in vain. The stage in the Eastern Question at which we have now 
arrived awakes no sort of enthusiasm in the minds of the European 
public. The questions which agitate the masses in France, Germmiy, 
Austria, Italy, are not whether Greece is to have Macedonia, Thrace, 
or Epirus, or whether the last vestiges of the authority of the Sultan 
are to disappear from the Balkan peninsula. These are subjects 
which at the present moment have not enough of actuality to interest 
the great bulk of the population in any European country. 

Hence the political difficulties of the Governments of Europe are 
excessively increased. If Mr. Gladstone or M. Barth^lemy St. 
Hilaire looks to the public opinion of his countrymen for guidance, 
he discovers in effect that this public opinion does not exist. The 
one desire which animates the French people is to avoid complica¬ 
tions whence it is not manifest that they can derive some advantage. 
Hor has the idea of ^Greek aggrandizement more of charm for ^e 
Engli^ imagination. No one doubts that they are an interesting 
people. Byron has thrown over them the glamour of his poetic 
genius; education and association have invested their or^ary 
nomenclature with a certain significance and charm. But the 
notion of risking a war in order that the Hellenic kingdom may 
acquire a,frontier after its own heart, is entirely alien to the enor¬ 
mous majority (^Englishmen, and it is certain that if Mr. Gladstone 
were to i^e l^d % coercing Turkey to satisfy Greece, he would, 
in the event blf any miscarriage of his poUoy, have to reckon with the 
English pec^le. We do not mean that the existing British sentimant 
is in any degree unfriendly to Greece. On ffie oontrary, most 
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panose would like to see the additions to Greek territory made at 
once, if only they could he made without war. But if war, or the 
threat of war, is necessary, and if the threat of war raised by the 
English Government is not successful, the Hellenic sympathies of 
the public in this country are not strong enough to give ministers an 
indemnity for their blunder. 

The dangers and difficulties that await us in the South-east of 
Europe will not disappear merely because they are ignored. So 
long as they are there the peace of a considerable section of the 
world is in a continuous state of jeopardy, and no government, 
whether that of England or of any other Power, can be relieved of its 
obligations in the affair merely because definite action must be attended 
by grave domestic political risks. The nations of the world cry out 
for peace. The public opinion of every country in Europe is against 
active interference in the East for the sake of extending the limits 
of the Greek kingdom. But the action which it may be necessary to 
take cannot be controlled by these considerations. A law as inex¬ 
orable as that of gravitation draws the European Powers into the 
vortex which they would fain avoid. When they signed the Berlin 
Treaty they made themselves responsible for the maintenance of 
some kind of order in the South-east of Europe. Independently of 
their personal interest in the Sultanas power in the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, it would be impossible for them to hold aloof should the whole 
of that comer of the world be surrendered to war and revolution. 
And it is war and revolution which are now imminent. Bulgaria, 
Eastern Boumelia, and M acedonia will not continue to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Porte. It may be possible for the Sultan to 
avert disturbance by concession; it may be possible for the European 
Concert to convince him of the necessity of this concession. But 
these are only contingencies, and the whole Eastern Question turns 
upon the chances of their transformation into accomplished facts. 

What is the light thrown by the past on these chances, and in 
that light what enooura^ment can be found for the future ? The 
European Concert has successfully submitted to tests more severe 
than was in certain quarters considered possible. But Bulcigno is 
not yet in the hands of the Montenegrins, and we have not visibly 
advanced beyond the point at which we had arrived six weeks or 
a couple of months ago. In other words, we have not passed out 
of the epoch of negotiation, bargaining, evasions, and delays. We 
may hear at any moment that the entire affair is satisfactorily 
settied, and that the Sultan has yielded all that was demanded of 
him. On the other hand, it is quite as possible that the period of 
notes and ultimatums may begin again. Before the Porte, early in 
the present montli, pubhiffied its defiance of the will of Europe, 
and signified that if the Powers would withdraw their riiips, and 
von. xxvm. n.s. z z 
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biud ihemselTes not agam to mosAoe violoboe, it would soe wbAt 
could be done witb the Albanians, we heard that the transfer of 
Duloigno would inevitably take place in a few days* time. All the 
preliminaries had been arranged; nothing but the achievement itself 
remained. This is really much the condition in which matters stand 
at the present moment. The Sultan has virtually cancelled his note 
of October 3rd. He professes to be perfectly willing to surrender 
Dulcigno. The only point yet to be arranged is that involved in 
the conditions of the cession. Montenegrins, Turks, Albanians are 
still haggling about these, and, according to the latest intelligence, 
the negotiations are stationary. Any pretext for delay serves its 
turn with the Forte. Prince Hicolas claims that the Sultan should 
not only cause Dulcigno to bo made over to him, but that he should 
guarantee its new owners from future attack by Albanian malcon< 
tents. The Forte responds with the demand that its ships of war 
should be admitted into the harbour of Dulcigno, and that its flag 
should be allowed to fly in Montenegrin waters. At the same time 
we are informed everything is really settled—everything, that is, 
except the one thing which the naval demonstration was intended 
to accomplish. 

This is a state of affairs which can scarcely be pronounced satis&c- 
tory ; it is natural to ask why it should have continued so long, and 
whether it is likely to continue much longer ? The answer to these 
questions necessitates some little inquiry into the nature of the 
European Concert. That concert is not, happily, at an end; and 
when the Sultan abandoned the attitude which he assumed in the 
early days of October, a practical proof was given of its reality. 
It has not answered all the expectations which were formed of it. 
Even before the end of September a weak point in it was disclosed. 
On the 27th of that month the Montenegrins were to have occupied 
Dulcigno. Prince Nicolas stated that he was not ready—^meaning 
that he perceived the impossibility of carrying the contemplated 
occupation into effect without encountering the armed opposition of 
the Albanians and possibly of the Turkish troops. Then came Jliza 
Pasha's intimation that he was without any instructions to order or 
to consent to the evacuation of Dulcigno by the Montenegrins until 
the naval demonstration was at an end. The a nn ouncement was 
followed by the Sultan's note of October 3rd. That document had 
no sooner been formulated than the English Cabinet met, and it 
became knowla that by way of carrying the policy of coercion a 
step further, ^ey had decid^ to intercept the TurHsh revmiue at 
Smyrna, and |f neoBS^ry elsewhere. It appeared immediately that 
if this coarse were adbp^^ by England, the European Concert would 
Kussia and Italy approved the proposal: Germany 
^ Aimtzja held aloof, on the ground that it would be equivalmit to 
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a dedaration ol war ag^iiisi Turkey. XTpon ^ts incident there are' 
two observations which must be made. It must be admitted, in tke 
first place, that there are contingencies against which the agreement 
of the European Powers is hot proof; that, in other words, it is not 
an instrument capable of cutting every knot that may present 
itself. ' But, in the second place, to suppose that it would have this 
virtue of omnipotence would be to entertain unnaturally high hopes 
of it, and would be to exceed the account which has been repeatedly 
given by Mr. Gladstone and other members of the Government of its 
scope. Ministers have always given the public to understand that 
when they talked of settling the Eastern Question by the agency of 
tho European Concert, they spoke of a policy which should not go 
beyond the point on which the European Powers were agreed. They 
never ventured to hold out the prospect that absolute unanimity 
would exist on tho subject of what it was best to do. They simply 
pledged themselves to take no action at all unless it was taken in 
common with the other Powers. It would have been ridiculous for 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to pledge their word to the certainty 
that no difference of opinion should arise; all that they could say 
was that when these differences manifested themselves they would 
not act. This is what they said, and this is what they have done. 

There are two points of view from which the refusal of the Powers 
collectively to organize and participate in a project for sequestrating 
the revenues of the Porte and the subsequent withdrawal of the pro* 
posal may be regarded. Inasmuch as it reveals an opposition and 
divergency of judgment, it is a sign of weakness. On the other 
hand, however, the prompt and complete abandonment of the 
scheme is suggestive of durability and strength. Tho Powers have 
differed, it is true, but they have only differed at the beginning to 
agree in the end; and for the future that is by no means an evil 
sign. Faiurally, the episode is one that suggests several g^ave 
reflections for the future. The European Concert, it is plain, is an 
arrangement from which much may be hoped, but of which also 
something is to be feared. About its reality up to a certain point 
there is no doubt; the only question is whether we may not be on 
the eve of occurrences which will transcend that limit. The Concert 
has unmistakably a real meaning and validity, if it is looked upon as 
a symbol of diplomatic union and harmoniously pacific effort. The 
European Powers, all of them, recognise the paramount importance 
of preserving, if possible, the peace of the world. There is no 
roasofi to suppose that if they saw their way towards coercing the 
Turk without war, they would object to take in hand the tactics of 
coercion. ' But so far as iw-n be seen, when we speak of the Concert 
of the Powers, we speak of an understanding for the noaintenanco of 
which peace is essential. If the flames of war are lighted in the 
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East, and anarchy and bloodshed call for European intervention, we 
can scarcely hope that every State in Ohristondom will ag^ree as to 
the lines on which this intervention should be conducted. The 
wider the area of disturbance, the less the likelihood of practical 
unanimity among the Powers. 

For these reasons the European Governments must directly make 
it their business to. confine their efforts to objects which are within 
the range of diplomatic settlement, and in all probability the scope 
thus afforded them for the exercise of their energies will be larger 
than is often supposed. In proportion as the Porte is unreasonable 
and obstinate the Powers will continue united and firm. And this 
spectacle may possibly be enough to enforce the necessity of prudence 
and moderation in the Turkish mind. If the Bulcigno question be 
settled peaceably, we shall have not indeed a guarantee that the 
Greek difficulty will be disposed of in the same manner, but good 
ground for hoping that such a solution may not prove impossible. 
Few people can seriously think that if the Porte is once convinced 
that the European Concert is real, it will long continue to resist any 
demands which may be made of it. For when the Porte is spoken 
of, what is meant is not the strongly compact will of a resolute 
nation, but the firmness or stubbornness of the Sultan and of a 
body of governing pashas. The true sentiment of nationality is 
scarcely known in the European provinces of Turkey, and even 
when it comes to the question of making considerable additions to 
the Hellenic kingdom, there will be none of that popular indignation 
and patriotic enthusiasm out of which the Sultan could alone hope 
to organize a successful resistance. Nor is it probable that the 
Porte, if it saw that Europe Lad plainly wished such a consumma¬ 
tion, would stake its existence as an empire on the retention of 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace. The Porte wants money more 
than territory; and Sultan and pashas alike prefer a life of indul¬ 
gence and ease to striking strenuously heroic attitudes of patriotic 
resistance. On the other hand, enough is known about them to 
make us sure that they will not surrender an inch without many 
protests, and only after much recourse to the tactics of tortuous 
evasion—-nor even then unless they are cpnvinced that .Europe is 
united and tlioroughly in earnest. If these conditions are forth¬ 
coming, and no untoward contingency intervenes, there is good 
ground for fiurly hopeful anticipations of the future action of the 
European rGpneezt. 

The hypotfiesis, it must be allowed, is one of no ordinary magni¬ 
tude, mid the dangers 't^ioh lie in the path of the peace of Europe 
are many and great We do not, however, think that they proceed 
frmn the causes that are sometimes assigned. Much that is idle, 
mi^hievoosj and Mse has been said about the part tiiat tfie 
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Powers are sevendlj acting towards the Porte, and there 
are some quarters in which the rumour has gained credence that 
Germany is encouraging the Sultui in his disregard of the pressure 
of Europe. The statement is absolutely without foundation. Ko 
Power,'in Europe or out of it, is engaged in ^'backing up** the 
Porte in any manner or degree, however clandestine. The Porte 
may and probably does think that more than one’ European 
Government is prepared and anxious to do so, but the belief will 
turn out to be an illusion. The simple truth is that Germany 
has got quite enough on her hands without embroiling herself 
in Turkish affairs. Prince Bismarck is occupied with the com- 
mercial concerns of the empire committed to his care, and with his 
plan for including Holland, for financial purposes, in the German 
Bund. Austria can have but one prayer—^for peace. The idea of 
a war occasioned by the Eastern Question is utterly intolerable 
to and detested by France. If the desire of the nations could make 
the European Concert a pledge of peace, we may be quite satisfied 
that it would do so. 

The real peril to the Concert and to the tranquillity of Europe 
proceeds not from the probability of intrigues between any one of the 
Powers and the Porte, but from the tenour of events which neither 
the Porte nor the Powers may be able to control. That the de- 
znands of Greece, now that they have received the sanction of the 
Supplementary Conference at Berlin, must receive some settlement 
is certain. The question cannot be postponed indefinitely. It may, 
indeed, be disposed of without war. But if war is to be avoided the 
European Powers have little time to lose, and the Porto must show, 
more speedily than she is in the habit of doing, that she can profit 
by experience. In all probability there is not a single State in 
Europe—the Hellenes themselves alone excepted—which would not 
infinitely prefer that any active movement for the realisation of 
Greek independence, in Macedonia or elsewhere, should be post¬ 
poned. Bussia undoubtedly would be greatly disappointed if a 
rising in Macedonia, or Thrace, or Epirus were to precede a rising 
in Bulgaria or Eastern Roumelia. But it has yet to be seen whether 
the Greeks will bide the convenience of others, or whether they will 
continue any longer to be satisfied with promises. National senti¬ 
ment is rising to a height which it may be difficult to control, and 
if hostilities of any kind between the Greeks and the Turks were 
to declare themselves, an entirely new aspect would be given to the 
Eastern Question, and the European Concert would enter upon a 
novel and unknown future. 

Nearer home than the Adriatic or the .Egean we are met by 
a question of truly imperial magnitude to which events are 
sternly preming for an answer. Is the English Government 
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oompetent aiid prepared to admimster Ireland upon. Constitutional 
prindplS} and in a spirit oi statesmanlika courage F So &r as the^ 
present caliinet is concerned, Hie next few montlis will sbow what 
decision has been taken on this subject. We are acquainted with 
the policy which ministers intend immediately to adopt; we do not 
ye^ know, and we cannot know till Hr. Forster brings in his Irish 
Land Bill next Session, what will be their policy in the future. The 
prosecution of the Irish Land agitators is an exceedingly small 
matter in comparison with the legislation on Irish Limd, to which 
the Government are pledged. The effect of prosecution may be repres¬ 
sive and even within certain limits remedial^ but it will not touch the 
root of the evil; it will afford us no durable guarantee of the existence 
of a better state of things in future; it will not divest the cry of 
** Justice for Ireland’’ of one atom of its emphasis or cogency. 
What is wanted is that it should be as unnecessary and as absurd to 
demand “justice for Ireland ” as “justice for England.” The end 
is a difficult one to attain; but it is exactly difficulty of the 
sort which it is the business of enlightened statesmanship to over¬ 
come. Bad as is the condition of Ireland, there is one thing which 
in our opinion is even worse, and that is the former temper of 
England towards Irish affairs. Until Englishmen and English 
governments as a whole—^not stray individual statesmen, but English 
administrators in their collective capacity—^recognise that Irish 
agitation, disaffection, and even sedition, caimot be dealt with by 
denunciation and coercion alone; that drastic legiskrion in the 
case of Ireland is not necessarily legislation which is punitive; that 
when an Irish crisis occurs, it is quite as much because no effort 
has been made to prevent it, as because the seasons have been 
severe and the elements unpropitious—^until these things have come 
to pass, we shall always have an Irish question complicated, dangerous, 
and desperate upon our hands. 

It might indeed be questioned whether the acts of violenoe~-4wsassi- 
nation included~provoked by the land laws have been more nume-. 
rous this year in Breland than similar outrages provoked by the 
game laws have often before now been in England. But however 
Suggesrive and salutary such an analogy may be, it does not consti¬ 
tute .any valid objection to the course taken by ministers. The state 
of things in Ireland being what it was, there were only two ways in 
which* the government could deal with it. They might have clayed 
the Gounsels. tff. tiiose who mistake violence for strength, and whose 
’vmce is tibset of wisdom, but of vengeance. In other words, 
they might have .o4^ Parliament together, have apjdied for the 
sus^naion of the Corpus Act—^following posribly the proce- 

..dure: 1871 wh^ ^e Westm^th Act was passed—and in other 

li^yrhave had ’ij^eonrse to the whole machinery of coercion. There 
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is no donbt that if the Gorenunent had done this, they might have 
put down public meetings, have silmioed the nationalist press, have 
made several scores of arrests, and have established a reign of terror 
throughout Ireland. And suppoefing the precedent of the Westmeath 
Act had been adopted throughout parts of Ireland, several Tory 
irreconcilables would have applauded such an exhibition of force, 
and Fronde would perhaps have written an article to assure 
ministers that if they went on in this way they would have his bless¬ 
ing and would prosper. But what advance, in the name of common 
sense, would have been made towards a permmient and practical 
solution of the Irish difficulty P Does any one suppose that coercion 
would have proved of the slightest avail, save at the moment when 
it was in the full swing of its peremptory operation; that it would 
have contained any promise of order and hope for the future ; that 
it would have left a single Irishman better affected towards 
English government and English law P It ia notorious that it would 
not have accomplished one of those things. It would have left 
matters exactly where it found them. It might have repressed one 
Irish disturbance for a time, but it would have insured its recurrence 
in the near future. 

There is another reason why ministers should not hastily have 
had recourse to the tactics of coercion. They were logically pre¬ 
vented from doing so both by their words and actions a few months 
ago. Mr. Forster has repeatedly said that he was determined to 
employ all the power of the law for the purpose of giving security 
to life and property in Ireland. But he has never said, he has 
never hinted, that—until it was proved to be inadequate for the 
emergency—^he would go beyond the law in its. ordinary and normal 
shape. At the end of last May ministers decided not to apply for 
a renewal of the Peace Preservation Act, on the ground that they 
considered no exceptional legislation necessary for the governing of 
Ireland. On various occasions during the Session, Mr. Forster, in 
reply to questions on the condition of Ireland, and his intentions 
with regard to its future administration, stated that he would punish 
the perpetrators of outrage and violence, and that he believed the 
law, as it was, gave the Government all necessary powers for their 
purpose. Before, therefore, Mr. Forster and his colleagues could 
reasonably ask Parliament for extraordinary powers, it would have 
been imperative for them to show that the condition of Ireland had 
suddenly become infinitely worse than they had foreseen—^that an 
alarming and unexpected crisis had arrived, and that the repressive 
authority of the Constitution was exhausted. Until this contingency, 
which as yet we are happy to think is sufficiently remote, was 
realised, ministers could not have advocated coercion without being 
self-accused of weakness and of inconsistency. They had undertaken 
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tige&ej sf cbn&t^tmenal law. They had 
them lay to ahol^ tiie k^. .irawxkants of a atate ,pf 
' Jfot befoie, the law wAa su^eady paralyzed and 

^ oeuld they haTe dared to bonfeiA l^at their fbrecasts were 
that ihrar jiut and uod^s^ poBcy diad Med. Xn 
Mr. Parnell, and other leadinj; aaemhers cS the Land 
League, ministers are simply carrying the hi!V a. Mep fiirther than 
it has yet been carried. They cbnMd that the Irish have by 

their speeches incited the triah peasantry to th^oonMssion of grave 
crimes, and thatas a consequence they are punislmMe bylaw. On the 
probability or possibility of establishing this contention, we do not care 
to q>eonlate. The indictment, we are told, is being drawn with 
the utmost care, and certainly all the care which is possible will be 
needed. The charge now proposed are of a nature that it is never very 
easy to establish, and unless the indictment is technically flawless the 
prosecution will M. The effect of prosecution will be not to tenni> 
nate or even check the ntterances condemned as dahgerons, subversive, 
and revolutimiary, but to teach those who frame those utterances new 
dexterity land caution. The method of the propagandiats wiU adapt 
itself to the (hanged conditions, but the juropaganda will continue 
to he there. If Ireland is to be satii^ed or pacified, it must be, 
we repeat, not by legal prosecutions, however merited, but by 
timely and prudent legislation. It is not for us to tell the 
Qovemment what sort of Land Bill they should introduce next 
l^ssion, but it is safe to teU them that if they bring in a feeble 
And a temporary measure, they had better leave the subject 
untouched. If the only legislation to which ministers can make 
up their minds is a Scheme that resolves itself into the extension 
of the. TTlster tenant-right to the whole of Ireland, the Irish 
land question, instead of being solved, will only be raised in 
h more mnpbatic shape. It is an arduous and critical enter¬ 
prise, no doubt, which conflronte the Government, and ministers 
must expect to hear hard and angry cries raised against them. 
They wiU be told &at they are introducing an opoeh of conflscation, 
that they are cutting at the root of aU property, that they are cruelly 
punishing the good landlords for fhults which they have never 
oommitM. Of course admirable and en^plaiy persons will always 
Itaxist system, however eyil; but ^eir existence is no 
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Dry as iliese facts may seem, their apprehension is essential to the 
due understanding of what follows. A pretty complete catalogue 
has now been made of the various forces at work. We have a 
Oolonial Government, eager to extend its boundaries so as to obtain 
control over the large metalliferous districts believed to exist to the 
north of the Orange Eiver. We have a tribe—^the Damaras— 
anxious to emphasise a hardly won predominance by securing 
British support. We have traders and missionariea scattered up 
and down through the country, intriguing for their own advantage 
with native chiefs on one hand and with the British Government 
on the other. We have a useful bogey in the shape of a 
threatened invasion of the Boers. And finally, and as a keystone 
to the whole, we have a specially appointed Oommi^ioner, himself to 
no small extent interested in the successful carrying out of the 
scheme of annexation, and sufficiently unscrupulous in respect of the 
means employed in his work of “ paving the way for the extension 
of British dominion.** 

Having established a base of operations at Okahandja, Mr. Fal> 
grave’s next step was to pay a visit to the chief Therawa, known to 
Europeans by the name of “Old William,” whose kraal was at 
Okothondje,‘on the Omaruru Biver. Therawa being ill, the Com¬ 
missioner called to see him. The chief’s first question apparently 
bore reference to the letter written in 1874—^two. years before—^to 
Sir Henry Barkly, of which Therawa had been one of the signa¬ 
tories. The letter, Mr. Palgrave assured him, had been received, 
and had, perhaps more than anything else, decided the Government 
to send a Commissioner, whose duty it now was to see how far the 
Government could afford them protection. A great meeting, the 
Commissioner went on to say, would be necessary before he left the 
country, to be held probably at Okahandja. After a stay of a few 
days, Mr. Palgrave passed on to visit the Zwaartbooi Hamaquas—a 
tribe who had in the war of a few years before sided with the 
Damaras, and had in consequence been turned out of their original 
location at Eehoboth—a spot considerably to the southward—by the 
rest of the Kamaquas under Jan Jonker Afrikaaner. Settled now at 
Bokberg, to the west of Okahandja and just outside the limits of the 
dry coast district, they numbered some 1,000 or so, and were 
desirous of moving northward, if the Damaras would let them, into 
the Kiaoko country, which lines the coast to the south of the 18th 
parallel of latitude. Stopping with this tribe for two days, Mr. 
Palgrave “ twice elicited an opinion from ihem.” The bearing of 
that opinion vrifi best be understood by quoting it os record.ed in the 
aninulnB of a meting held on the 8th of July, 1876. At this 
rheeting, the Gommiaeaoner having “ explained fully the object of 
his Abraham Zwartbooi, the chief, replied:— 

“'X am very glad that the Governor has sent a Commissioner into the 
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cotjntry, though T hare little to say. I am living in a part of the coTintry 
which is not mifficient to support my people.’ 

“ Here Ahroham called on hie brother Petrus to speak. 

“ Petrus Zwaartbooi continued—-‘ Yes, we are glad you have come. We stand 
alone, and have no one to look to for help. I will speak for ourselves, Nama- 
qoas, alone, that is my brother’s people. We want to live at peace with every* 
body, but neither our own colour nor the black people (Damaras) understand 
us, and that is why we are glad you have come. We are in a place without 
water, and would gladly be under the wings of the British Government, for 
then we can look for a place that has water, and that can support us. The 
Damaras have told us ^at we can look for a place towards &e sea. If we 
find a place we ore not suro that the Damaras will keep their promise and 
allow us to leave hero and occupy it.’ 

*' Abraham Zwaartbooi remarked—' I should like a British magistrate.’ ” 

Abraham Zwaartbooi, however, would seem to have had doubts, for 
next day he addressed Mr. Palgrave as follows:— 

“‘I am at a loss what to say through ignorance. My ignorance keeps me 
silent. I am anxious to have a magistrate. I do not know how to keep him ; 
we are too poor. Whether other magistrates are or aro not placed in the 
country, I should like to have one. But I wish to know what I shall have to 
do for my port when I have a magistrate. I am ignorant. I do not know. 
Shall I remain chief of the tribe if a magistrate comes and assists us and sets 
us straight P Will ho remain with us or leave us, and shall we then have to 
govern ourselves P We are too poor to pay for a magistrate.’ ” 

After some more conversation, Abraham Zwaartbooi declared that 
they must have time to make up their minds, and that he would 
write to the Commissioner expressing his views.' Write accord* 
ingly he did, but, as will be seen, the questions in which he and his 
people were iiiterested wore decided without any particular reference 
to their wishes. 

Okahandja was reached again, by way of Otjimbingue, on the 
27th July, and on the 29th was held the first of a series of meetings 
which constitute the central episode of Mr, Palgrave's narrative. 
Addressing the assembled chiefs, Mr. Palgrave informed them that 
he wanted an answer to the message he had delivered a few weeks 
before. “When I delivered that message,” he said, “you vrill 
remember that I told you that it was part of my instructions from 
the Government to make myself acquainted as much as possible with 
both the country and the people, so that I might advise, the Govern* 
ment how far it will be practicable for them to render you assistance 
in the event of your asking for it.” Proceeding then to refer to the 
.letter of 1872, Mr. Palgrave informed his audience that he presumed 
the letter was written because the people wished the Government of 
the colony to keep its eye on them, and that the Government had 
in consequence kept its eye on them, and kept many undesirable 
people out of their country. Then came an allusion to the second 
letter—the. letter of 1874—expressing alarm at the arrival of some 
Boers, and leading, according to Mr. Palgrave, the Governor of the 
Cape to consider whether the Damaras were worth protecting. As 
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the result of this deliberaticnij a Commusioner was sent, “ not so 
much to warn you,” said Mr. Palgrare, “of the dangers that 
threatened you, as to ascertain to what extent you were cognisant 
of them; and, by becoming conversant with your opinions, your 
hopes and fears, take counsel with you, and learn from your own 
lips how your independence and your country could best be pre¬ 
served to you.” 

After discussing the matter a little further, and referring to the 
reasons that led to his being appointed Commissioner, Mr. Palgrave 
proceeded to give his advice in words that must be quoted. As he 
is his own reporter, there can be no question as to the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the report. 

“Perhaps it would be as well for me to point out the only means, in my 
opinion, of averting the dangers that tiureaten you. 

“ You mtist place the Colonial Government in such a position that it can, 
when necessary, interfere on your behalf. 

“ The Government might send some one to live with you, who could watch 
over your interests, and there is no power that would not respect the dignity 
and position of such a person, unfeM it wca tai$hed to make war with ua ; so that 
you see your safety might be ensured by the residence of even one man in 
your country if the Government would send such a one. 

“If the Government does assist you, you must not think that nothing is 
expected firom you. You must not suppose that you are to remain no better 
than you are now. 

“ You are to be civilised, and if the Government thought you were inca¬ 
pable of being civilised they would have nothing to do with you; and bear in 
mind that wo^d be the great work of the man &e Government would send to 
you. 

“Perhaps you think that the man sent to you will not take notice of what 
you do, or shut his eyes to your faults; but if you think so you are 
mistaken. 

“ You might ask the Government, if you like, to send you a blind man, who 
cannot see what you do, and let the man be deaf also, that he may not hear if 
you do wrong, so that you may do as you please; but the Government, as 
you know, would not listen to your application. 

‘ ‘ But a^ the Government to send you a man who will not shut his eyes to 
your faults, a man who will advise you and attend to your temporal wants, 
as the missionaries look after your spiritual wants; a man who will have 
patience with you and teach you gradually the advantages of having prin> 
mples of law and order &iily establiehed; a man who will assist you and 
show you how to preserve your country, and I am sure the Government will 
g?ve your application every consideration.” 

What chance there was of the assembled chiefs understanding the 
real meaning of this eloquent address there is no means of ima- 
gining. It was translated to them, it may be presumed, sentence by 
sentence, by a missionary and a trader, who in all probability 
followed their natural instincts far enough to give the benefit of the 
doubt agafoat the interests of the Damaras when any delicate 
qnestianof xendeying arose. How far, for example, did the chiefb 
understand that the latter part of this address was only a friendly 
expression ot Mr. Palgrave’s opinion, and not a command frixm the 
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Government he represented P What meaning did they attach to 
the warning that they "were to be oiviKsed”? The meaning 
which Hr. Falgrave attached to the expression, as wdl as the 
meaning of his description of the sort of man who ought to be sent 
to them, will be seen immediately. In the meantime, let it be noted 
that up to this point the explanations made indicate nothing but a 
benefit to be conferred on the Damaras, the only return for which 
was to be looked for in their becoming " civilised.” 

Kamaherero, of coum, at the close of this address asked for time 
to consider, and the further discussion of the subject was adjourned 
for a month, in order, so it was said, that chiefs living at a ^stance 
might be consulted. There may, however, have been reasons why 
such a postponement was convenient to both sides. Mr. Palgrave 
states, with regard to his own employment of the intervening time, 
that he was occupied in explaining " at various places ” the " general 
nature and tendency of our laws, and the responsibilities of those 
who live under them,** and that on his return to Okahandja he 
found the chiefs ** already discussing the terms of their request.** 
It must not, however, be supposed that the end he had in view was 
being neglected in his absence. The Damaras were being taught 
their lesson, and as their instructors were the ultimate interpreters 
of their wishes, it is clear that they had every chance of expressing 
themselves entirely to Mr. Palgrave*s satisfaction. This is what 
Kamaherero said on the 4th of September, 1876, the Rev. H. 
Brincker and Mr. B. Lewis acting as interpreters as before:— 

" ‘ I have nothing to speak about except the answer I have to give to you. 

1 have not much to say, but what I do say is the message yon must take to 
the Governor, and what I say all say. I wish to tell the Governor that I 
want some'one to be the head of our country, and 1 wish you to be that head. 

“ ‘ The Portuguese are our enemies, the Boers are our enemies, and the 
Griquas are our enemies; and so if I give myself over to the protection of 
your Government, 1 do not wish to have a stranger, and as we know you I 
wish to have you. 

*< * This is what I have to say at present. Anything else 1 have to speak 
about 1 will say on your return; and if it is t^t the British Government 
will aid and protect xis, and you return, I wUh you to live with and near me. 
My reason for this is that if T am in trouble and require aid and advice, I 
wish you not to be too far. If you are for from me and 1 want your advice, 

1 may have to go through hunger and thirst to reach you, and that would not 
do, and so I want you by me that you xnay know my troubles and necessities 
when they arise. I have said what I have to say. What more I have to say 

I will consider while you are still here, and teU you before you go. 

When you return I will go all through the country with you, and point out 
the residences the magistrate.* ** 

In the same strain i^ke the chief Aponda, giving utterance, 
however, to.the very suspicious sentiment that "justice and the 
Scriptures are one and the same thing.** So, also, spoke XTmtate, 
on behalf of the old chief Therawa, who was too ill to attmid. The 
three signatories of the letter of 1874 had, therefore, followed up 
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their general representations with a specific request, and the 8atis< 
faction which it gave to Mr. Palgrave to sit and listen to their 
words may easily be imagined. It was, he told them, a great day 
for Damaraland. They must not, however, he went on to say, 
dictate to the Government as to who was to be sent. “ Instead of 
what you have said, say that you would like to have Mr. Palgrave 
sent to you, if it can be so arranged.” There was another thing to 
which Mr. Palgrave objected—^the proposition that the residences of 
the magistrates were to be pointed out on his return. After all, he 
reminded the chiefs, the Government might not send any one, and 
this consideration should induce them to leave nothing unsaid to 
induce the Government to assist them in the way they widied. 'And 
then comes a curiously significant paragraph:— 

“ The next hour was taken up by the discussion among themselves as to 
what ground shoiild bo placed at the disposal of the Government, when the 
Special Commissioner adjourned the meeting until the following day, to give 
them further time to consider the matter amongst themselves.” 

They had learnt their lesson remarkably well. Not a word had 
been said to them by Mr. Palgrave about magistrates or ground, 
yet these two most desirable propositions, from the colonial point of 
view, were already floating about among them. The next day the 
duties of the magistrate ”—^it had been agreed that there was to 
be only one for the present—were discussed, and the understanding 
arrived at that if a ** magistrate ” were senl, he was to have juris¬ 
diction only in those cases in which a foreigner and a Damara were 
concerned. He was, in fact, to have much the same authority as a 
consul. This arrangement gave Hamabcrcro considerable relief. 
He admitted that until then he had believed he was to part with 
the greater portion of his authority, and that, although he agreed, 
he found it hard to do so. The argument employed, and doubtless 
hourly dinned into him, to induce him to consent to arrangements 
distasteful to himself, must be clearly borne in mind. “ The Portu¬ 
guese are our enemies, the Boers are our enemies, the Griquas are 
our enemies.” The only way of saving themselves was to throw 
themselves upon British prot^tion, so that some one might be emit 
to live with them. For had not Mr. Palgrave told them that the 
presence of one such man in the coimtry would compel every power 
to respect their interests, unless it was wished to make war upon the 
British Government ? 

^Hie Beiident^ then, was to have consular and not strictly magis¬ 
terial functions; and it did not occur to Mr. Palgrave to explmn to 
the chiefs the exact position, under international law, which this 
resident would occupy in rrapect of the enemies of tbe Damara state. 
He'had ihr more important matters to talk about. 

'** l^pettkA CommUsioim —‘ Now, have you thought how you are to pay 
iidip are sent to assist you. When 1 teU fite Governor that you want magis- 
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tratea lie trill ask liow you will pay for them. I have beau told that you pro¬ 
pose setting aside a part of your couutiy for the purpose, and that is a very 
good plan indeed. Are you ready to say what you have set aside P And thou 
you must bear in mind ^at years may go by before even the value of an ox 
is obtained from the ground, so you must be prepared to give money from 
your pockets.’ 

It was then intimated that they had not quite decided on the extent of 
the ‘ Eeserve.’ 

“ Special Oommissioner, continued—* It seems you are not yet prepared, so 
you must go back to your werft and decide. I cannot go down to the Q-ovemor 
and deliver half a message.’ ” 

The meeting was adjourned for four days, and of what passed 
during those four days there is, of course, no record. On the 9th of 
September, 1876, the chiefs declared that they were quite ready. 
They had set aside a tract of country for a " Eeserve ” for their 
Government, and were willing to pay besides. The chiefs would 
collect taxes among themselves, and if it was not sufficient, they 
hoped the Governor would lend them money until such time as 
enough revenue could be raised from the “ Eeserve.” And then they 
called upon Mr. Lewis to describe their boundaries, and the boun¬ 
daries of the portion they wished to set aside for a “ Eeserve.” In 
order to make the meaning of what follows perfectly clear, the length 
of each line in miles has been inserted:— 

*• Mr. Lewis then described the boundaries as follows, the Bev. H. Brincker 
interpreting to the Damaras:—^From the Atlantic Ocean in a line parallel 
with the latitude of, and to Behoboth (145 miles); thence in a sti’aight line to 
Otgimbinde (270 miles); thence in a straight line northerly to Otjiondormio in 
the Omuramba Ovambo (225 miles); thence along the Omiu*amba Ovambo, by 
Ondera and Onondava and Etosha westward, skirting the boundaries of the 
Ovambo, Ovangandjera and Okaruthie to the Ounene Biver (450 miles); 
thence down the Ounene Biver to its mouth (90 miles ); and thence southerly 
along the coast to the point opposite Behoboth (460 miles). 

«The boundaries of the country which the Damaras occupy and wish to 
be their ‘commonage’ ore as follows:—From Behoboth to Oigimbinde 
(270 miles); thence to Okatcheru and Otjituo (195 miles); thence westerly to 
Otjahevita (120 miles); thence along a line which shall embrace the country 
at present occupied by Kamaretti to Okothondje, on the Omaruru Biver (very 
vague, but according to Mr. Falgrave’s map 175 miles); from thence down the 
Omaruru Biver to a point twenty or twenty-five miles east of Erongo; thence 
in a straight line to Oljimbingue ; and thence to Behoboth (according to the 
map, which does not agree with the above description, 140 miles from 
Okothondje to Behoboth).” 

In order fully to understand tbe meaning of the. above arrange¬ 
ments, a map would be necessary. It wiE be enough, however, to 
say that the Bmnaras are left with a small square tract in the 
centre of the country admittedly their own, and to make plain 
the extent to which they were robbed by quoting Mr. Palgrave's 
figures:— . 

*' In round numbers it may be stated that Damoroland has an area of 
100,000 square miles. Of these 20,000 may be struck out as useless or un¬ 
known, coast desert, and other baix^ tracts; 36,000 square miles are taken 
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up for contmonage, and of the remaining 45,000 square miles, one-third should 
be set adde for the occupation of ^rg Damaras and Bosbmen, and those 
Namaquas who at tiie present time are xeoogidsed inhabitants of the 
country,” 

Let us see, then, what had been done, and for what professed pur¬ 
pose. Ostensibly in order to provide support for a single magistrate, 
who was to exercise some sort of consular functions, the Damaras 
gave up at one stroke some thirteen-twentieths of their territory, 
resigning all control over other tribes—such as the Berg Damaras 
and Zwaartbooi Kamaquas—^who resided within their hoimdaries; 
and—for this is a matter of some considerable importanoe-~put the 
British Government in possession of country between the eighteenth 
parallel of latitude and the Cunene Eiver, which, by treaty, was 
tmder Portuguese jurisdiction. The protection of the Damaras was the 
ostensible ground of this cession of territory. Whether it was the 
real ground, whether the Colonial Government cared for the Damaras 
at all, may be judged of by the manner in which Mr. Palgrave pro¬ 
ceeds to speak of the disposal of the “Beserve.** Farms, he says, 
for at lea^ 400 families might be found in the 30,000 square miles 
re maining , some of them with sufficient water to serve as sites for 
villages. Pasturage suitable for oxen was everywhere abundant, and 
while the northern part of the country was too richly grassed for 
sheep or goats, there were patches of considerable extent resembling 
the ” karroo ” in the Cape Colony, on. which ” it was already in con¬ 
templation to place the merino.” Speaking of the country known, 
as “the £aoko,” in Korth-Western Damaraland, Mr. Palgrave 
asserts that it is a regular cattle-breeding country, which ought, 
when its waste pastures were utilised, to supply four or five thousand 
head of cattle annually to the colonic market. He is, indeed, at a 
loss to understand why the Damaras, who held it for many years, 
abandoned it for the less healthy plains they now desired “to retain 
for their exclusive use.” It would not be difficult to guess how any 
desire on the part of the Damaras to retain possession of “the 
Kaoko ” was nipped in the bud in their discussions on the extent 
and boundaries of the Beserve, nor is it, after this, difficult to under¬ 
stand why the Zwaartbooi Namaquas, who had expressed a wish to 
be located in the Baoko, were told to remain where they were. 
After dwelling on the extreme probability of rich mineral deposits 
bein^ found in the Baoko, Mr. Palgrave says:— 

“ But metaJaand xnineEals are not of any greater account to the future welikm 
of the counlxy the trade with the interior tribes, which must grow more 
and more important as the ‘ Beserve' becomes occupied iy a jxytulatian in 
tohieh thiEur<^n element it certain to predominate.** 

k 

Ostrich fbathers and ivory, Mr. Palgrave asserts, would be the 
■olgects of an ^tensive trade, and adds that, even as he was writing, 
a Mr. Friknon hod gone towwds the north-west to openeosuneroi^ 
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relations, and, no doubt, to find a market for a superfluous stock of 
guns and powder. Will it surprise any one to learn that a partner 
of this Hr. Eriksson's was one of the most active agents in the work 
of hoisting the British flag at Walwioh Bay ? 

The whole story is thus complete. There is no ne^ to quote at 
length the letter to the Governor of the Gape Oolony, signed by 
Eamaherero and his subordinate chiefs, humbly asking his 
Excellency to make it known everywhere that the sea boundary of 
their country was in his possession. There is little need to allude to 
the words of “ encouragement and hope ” which were addreraed to 
the chiefs, after the act of robbery had been consummated, by the 
interpreting missionary, the Eev. H. Brincker—words to which the 
Bamaras are said to have returned answer that they were now per¬ 
fectly easy in their minds. Enough has been said to show the 
character and aim of the whole proceedings, and the nature of 
the means employed to obtain possession, under false pretences, of 
the territory of an ignorant and confiding people. That a copy 
of Mr. Palgrave’s report was not sent home to the Colonial Ofi^lce, tc 
be included in a Parliamentary Blue Book, will, a:flier what has been 
said, cause no great surprise. What wiU cause surprise is that Sir 
Bartle Frere, in the dispatch recommending the practical annexation 
of the whole country south of the Portuguese boundary and west of 
the Transvaal, should not have expressed some opinion on the utter 
nefariousness of Mr. Palgrave's proceedings. 

The subsequent meetings with the chiefs of other tribes, and the 
means employed to bring them into the same condition of reliance 
on British magistrates and British authority, need not be gone into. 
It is sufficient to say that to those who seemed likely to be recusant 
the threat of their being left to themselves to struggle against an 
imaginary Boer invasion was always held out. In these threats the 
missionaries are found in every case siding against their coloured 
flock, reminding them, as the Bev. Mr. Schroeder did at Windhoek 
(the residence of Jan Jonker and his Afrikaaners) of ** their helpless 
condition,” and warning them to be “ very careM how they treated 
the kind proposes of the Government.” How these proposals were 
really regarded may be gathered from the letter of one Jacobus 
Isaak, a I^amaqua chief living at Berseba. ” When,” he says, ”an 
English resident comes here to support us, and to assist us in all the 
political affairs of the land, and does not depriye us of our land, or 
of our capacity as captains, so far on this condition I accept the pro¬ 
posals. But if I was to be subservient to the Resident I see no exist¬ 
ence for us.” He had some reason for saying this. ” I dread, if I 
am to teU you the truth, to accept the proposal, for already in Liitle 
Namaqmland (south of the Orange River) it began thu»t and to-day 
they are English; ako the same with Griqualand West.** There is the 
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history of years of spoliation and injustice in these few words. And 
there is, too, a pretty plain intimation of the feeling of distrust which 
such injustice has created. 

The country—the “ Reserve ”—^given by the Daraaras was not, 
after all, made the subject of wholesale annexation. For reasons 
which were doubtless stated in Lord Carnarvon's confidential dis¬ 
patch, Sir Bartle Frere’s recommendation for the immediate annexa¬ 
tion of the whole coast-line from the Orange River to the Portuguese 
boundary was not acted on. Only over the little strip of sandy 
waste round Walwich Bay is the British flag flying, and under its 
shelter, by latest accounts, Mr. Palgrave was building himself a sub¬ 
stantial residence. But that the scheme will some day again be set 
on foot there can be little doubt. Both parties in the Colonial Legis¬ 
lature are interested in carrying out the plan originally suggested. 
It was by Mr. Molteno’s party—at present the Opposition—that 
Mr. Palgrave was appointed “ Trans-Oariep Commissioner,” and it 
is hardly likely that the party now in power will be less eager to see 
the limits of the colony extended. And if ever a desire for such 
extension of territory was utterly inexcusable, it is in the case under 
discussion. l7ot only has the Cape Colony on its northern side the 
most perfect “scientificfrontier” ever laid down by art or by nature, 
but within that boundary it has thousands of square miles of territory 
practically unoccupied, and waiting to be brought under the influence 
of that “civilisation ” of which Mr. Palgrave was the harbinger to 
the confiding Damaras. 

There is yet one more consideration which will appear to some of 
even greater importance than the question of the treatment of native 
tribes by British Governments. Are we to regard Portugal as an 
African Russia—as a power continually, os it has been the habit to 
assert with regard to Russia, pushing on its frontier to meet our own? 
And are we to adopt in Africa, for similar ends, that “ forward ” 
policy which has proved so disastrous in Asia P It is clear that, if 
the “Reserve,” as conceded by the Damaras, had been annexed as 
was at first intended, British authority would have been brought 
into immediate, and possibly unfriendly, contact with Portuguese 
authority, which extends a considerable distance to the south of the 
Ounene River. Or is the situation to be reversed, and is England 
to become in very deed to Portugal in Africa what she has been 
taught ; to complain that Russia is to herself in India P Sir Bartle 
Frere, one of tiie acknowledged designers of the “forward” policy 
in In^a, has mode no secret of his desire to see British protection 
extended the Gape of Storms to Guardafui.” The policy 

which he ^ified is, it is true, for the moment discredited. But 
tiiere is no very good reason for believing that it is dead and buried. 
" , F. Rsoinau) Statbam. 



JOMINI, MOREAU, AND VANDAMME. 

One day, early in 1806, the Emperor Napoleon, being then the 
temporary occupant of the imperial castle of Schonbrunn, in the 
outskirts of Vienna, chanced—a most uncommon thing with him— 
to find himself at leisure. The crowning victory of AusterHtz had 
been won not many days before, and the defeated forces of the allied 
Russians and Austrians were still further demoralised by the rapid 
manoeuvres of the French Emperor, commenced after the battle 
with a view to forcing his enemies to make peace upon his terms. 
Napoleon, like a few other historical soldiers of the highest type— 
such, for instance, as Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, and Julius Ceosar, 
among the ancients, or Cromwell, Marlborough, and Frederick the 
Ureat, among the modems—was even greater as diplomatist than as 
a general. In the tranquillity of his study at Schonbnmn—^the 
favourite room of the dispossessed Austrian Emperor—^he foresaw 
that peace must inevitably result from the work achieved by him 
during the last few weeks, and with the restless activity of mind 
which, up to 1810, was his most marked characteristic, he turned to 
Moret, who was not yet Duke of Bassano, exclaiming, “ You have 
nothing to do ; come, read me a few pages from that work sent to 
me at Austerlitz by Ney, and written by one of his staff officers.” 
Maret took up the book with regret, for, as he afterwards confessed 
to its author, he could no more understand it than if it had been the 
cabalistic volume of a magician. Before ho had read many pages 
the Emperor stopped him with the ejaculation, ** Don’t tell me that 
the age is not advancing. Here, for instance, is a young chef de 
haiailhni and, what is worse, a Swiss, who teaches us what no 
professors ever mode me learn, and what, moreover, very few generals 
understand.” As Maret proceeded with his reading the astonish- 
ment of the Emperor knew no bounds. Presently it was succeeded 
by fUL ebullition of anger. ” How on earth,” he demanded, “ could 
Fouch4 aRow such a book to be printed ? Why, it is calculated to 
teach my system of war to all my enemies. It must be seized, and 
I will at once take steps to prevent its further circulation.” Maret 
pointed out to him that it was Impossible to suppress the book, as its 
puUishers were sure to have distributed many dozen copies among 
their friends as presents, while another hundred or two must have 
found their way to Germahy*«-a country with a greedy appetite for 
such works. After a few moments* reflection the Emperor said, 
** Perhaps I attach too much importance to this publication. The 
old generals who command against mo read nothing, and will not 
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profit by its lessons^ while yoimg' soldiers who read it will never be 
trusted with a command for years to come.** 

The work in question was tbe Traiti des grandes opSraiions mili- 
tairetf written by Antoine Henri Jomini when he was in his twenty- 
second year. Many capable judges (and among them Sir Archi¬ 
bald Alison and H. le Colonel Gharras) have expressed the opinion 
that Jomini, as a writer, had no superior among those who took part 
in the hTapoleonio wars upon either side. It is true that Jomini had 
none of the fire which inspired Sir William Hapier, and that he 
lacked the grace of style which distinguished the memoirs of S^gur, 
and in a less degree of Marshal Mannont. But it is certain that none 
of his contemporaries, excepting Napoleon himsdf, possessed in a 
higher degree that keenness and breadth of sight, and also that 
grasp of military detail, which go to the formation of a consummate 
strategist. As is usual with men of his type jomini was a prig, 
without tact, with no idea of managing men, and with a self-con¬ 
sciousness and irritability fatal to success in the field or the council 
of war. He had not the art of winning friends, while his abilities 
and quickness of perception raised him up a host of enemies among 
the officers at his side. But, given certain conditions of warfare, no 
man was quicker in discovering what it was possible for a com¬ 
mander to achieve, or what were the tactics to which his antagonist 
could, and probably would, have recount. To those who have a 
taste for the study of war the career and character of such a man as 
Jomini can never be without transcendent interest, and more so than 
ever in these days when armies, consisting of many hundred thou¬ 
sands of men, and perfectly prepared for immediate action, are moved 
with the precision of clock-work, and when the fate of campaigns is 
decided in a few days, so as to make irreparable the errors which 
arise from unscientific ignorance or from national unreadiness. 
Few of the sciences, indeed, are so exciting as that which relates to 
military matters, nor are there any which can in an equal degree 
command the attention of all sections of the community. The 
destinies of nations as well as the lives of individuals depend upon 
it, and at the same time it satisfies the aspirations of the hot-headed 
adventurer and of the deep thinker. Within its confines theory and 
imagination find scope for the wildest fiights of hypothesis; nor are 
the abstract calculations of the cold reasoner excluded from its field 
of survey. The military art unites every variety of knowledge, 
embracing, by me^ of fortification and artillery, the sciences of 
physics and inatheinetics ; by means of administration, the. political, 
economical, and |ndic&l«scll^ce8; and, by means of proclamations, 
of crders of the &y, and, ebove all, of the histoiy of military events, 
affinding opportuniti^ for the fullest display of Hterary abiHfy. 

Among ^e many Helvetianswho dected to serve under a foreign flag 
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to satisfy ^eir military ardour, several rose to Hgh positions in their 
adopted country; but the most celebrated of them all was Antoine 
Henri Jomini, who served in thirteen campaigns, and acted as adviser 
to the greatest monarohs of Europe during the most momentous events 
of modem times. No career is better qualified to exemplify the 
vicissitudes experienced by the Swiss mercenaries than that of the 
young battalion-commander, who at the early age of twenty-was 
already in the first rank of military writers, and who, through love 
of his vocation, served as a volunt^r in the army of Napoleon. In 
that capacity he was present at the capture of Him—which involved 
the surrender of the whole Austrian army—at Jena, at Eylau, and 
at the Beresina, and finally at Bautzen, where he rendered signal 
services to France, and in return was rewarded by humiliation and 
insults. Notwithstanding the treatment he had received from the 
French, nothing would induce him to give up a profession for which 
he felt himself designed; but when at last he found that he had no 
longer a chance of obtaining justice under the tricolour of France, he 
resolved, in 1813, to enter the service of Bussia, in which, though 
called upon to fight at once against his old comrades in arms, ho con¬ 
tinued to fulfil his new duties with the same zeal and devotion 
which had always distinguished him when fighting by their side. 
Indeed, the single-mindedness and patriotism with which Swiss 
soldiers when serving under a foreign flag never forgot the country 
which gave them birth, could not be better illustrated than by the 
services which General Jomini rendered to Switzerland at Leipzig, 
at Weimar, and at Frankfort. His nationality stood in the way of 
his becoming either a Frenchman or a Bussian, and in either case 
he would have spared himself mi infinity of insults and annoyances. 
His ability as a strategist often afforded him opportunities of ren¬ 
dering important services either in council or in the field; but the 
fact that he was an alien was thrown in his face, causing his advice 
often to be neglected, and excluding him from all chance of prefer¬ 
ment, however merited. 

Although Jomini was never in actual command of an army, yet it 
fell to his lot as chief of the staff to be responsible as couns^or and 
director of many material operations. In this capacity (as so often 
happens in war) the blame due to the faults of others was often heaped 
upon his head, while the praise due to his prudence and sagacity was 
in many cases unduly accorded to others. Finally, his enemies, dis¬ 
covering that his services were too eminent to be ignored, had recourse 
to the expedient of patting bim under arrest for alleged neglect of 
details, aggravating the dis^ce by mentioning his name in general, 
orders as a.chief of the staff who had failed in his duty. Stung to 
the quick by the undeserved outrage inflicted upon him in return for 
his distinguished conduct at Bautzen, he resolved to quit the service 
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of a country wMoh did not appreciate fais talents, and in wHcli the 
malice of powerful miemies exposed him to perpetual injustioe. This 
Step, although it has been severely oriticis^, appears to have been 
justified by the treatment he received in France, and was not censufed 
even by the susceptible and fault-finding Napoleon. By some 
Jomini was called a deserter; but this he could hardly have been, 
as, not being a Frenchman by birth or naturalisation, he resigned 
his French commission to accept service under the Emperor of 
Bussia, owing to his deep love for the military profession. 

Thus far 1 have traced the career of Jomini in outline, and it now 
remains to follow it more in detail. This celebrated general and mili¬ 
tary writer was born at Payerne, a small town in the Canton de Yaud, 
on the 6th March, 1779. His father held the position of syndic of his 
native town, a position which corresponds to that of mayor in France 
and England. His family was of Italian origin, but had been settled 
in Switzerland for many years. From the very first his tastes were 
essentially military, even his toys consisting of guns, drums, and 
other martial objects. It is related of him that he used to drill his 
schoolfellows, and hold reviews and sham-fights. At the age of 
thirteen his parents began to think about choosing a career for him, 
but he promptly announced his intention of becoming a soldier. 
With this object in view, they tried to get him into the military 
school at Montb^liard, founded by the Prince of Wiirtemberg. But 
the school was about this time transferred to Stuttgart, so that 
Jomini had to give up all hopes of entering it. Some other attempts 
were made to start him upon his chosen career, but from one reason 
or another they were abortive. He then consented reluctantly to go 
into business, and was sent to a school at Aaran to learn French and 
to receive a commercial education. At the age of sixteen he was 
admitted as clerk to a bank in B41e, where he had to pay a heavy 
premium, and was set to copy letters without having a chance to 
l^n business. Finding that he was wasting his time, Jomini 
accepted an offer made to him by M. Mosselmann, a banker in Paris. 
His salary was to start at 3,000 francs a-year, and in point of feet 
was doubled in a twdvemonth. But the young Swiss wished 
to set up in business on his own account, and went accordingly into 
partnership with a coimtryman of his own as an exchange agent. 
Just at this time the armies of the French Bepublio, under the 
leader^p of Napoleon, were gaining the glorious victories of Monte- 
notte,Lodi, and Oastigliane, in Italy, and Paris was in ecstasies over 
the exploit ef the brilliant young captain who was destined subse¬ 
quently to be the I^otetor of Europe. Jomini shared in the general 
e&mtement, sand all his early military aspirations revived within bi™ 
In 1798 the new Helwetiitn Bepublio was organized, and a Swiss 
<^|Ufer, inim Keller, was appointed Minister of'War to the young 
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State. On Ha way to assume the duties of his new post) Seller 
happened to pass through Paris, when Jomini managed to obtain an 
interview with him, and persuaded him to accept him as an aide-de- 
camp. On their arrival in Switssarland, however, they found that 
Seller had been replaced in his post by M. B^ponel, and consequently 
Jomini was again disappointed in his hopes of a militaiy career. 

liTotl^g daunted, he presented himself to the new Minister, and 
after relating the circumstances connected with his arrival in 
Switzerland, made an offer of his services. After some delay they 
were accepted, and Jomini was appointed chief secretary to the War 
Departmwt, with the rank of captain. Here he worked hard at the 
military organization of the Eepublic, and drew up a plan for a con¬ 
solidate Swiss army, to take the place of the numerous regiments 
maintained by the various cantons, each of which had its separate 
uniform and method of drill. In short, Jomini became to the new 
Helvetian BepubUc what Carnot was to its French sister. At this 
time he was only twenty years old. He retained his post in the 
Swiss War Ministry till after the Peace of Lun4ville in 1801, when, 
by reason of civil commotions, he was obliged to resign. He went 
back to Paris, and resumed his commercial career by taking a share 
in a large manufactory of warlike accoutrements. But hm military 
tastes would not permit him to adhere to a commercial Ufe, and 
accordingly, in 1803, he left it to devote himself for good and all to 
the study of the art of war. Ho made on attempt to obtain the post 
of aide-de-camp to General Von-der-Weidt, who had entered the 
French service, but was unsuccessful. He tried next to enter the 
Bussian service, and with that object in view took the first volume 
of Hs Traits dea grandes operations mUitaires to the Bussian charge 
d’affaires, M. Oubril, who received him very ungraciously. Although 
twice rebuffed, Jomini was not discouraged, and when Ney arrived 
from Switzerland to be present at Hapoleon’s coronation, he took Hs 
manuscript to Hm. Hey was much impressed by the work, and 
advanced him some money towards getting it printed. Hey after¬ 
wards offered to take Jomini with Hm to the camp at Boulogne as 
a volunteer, promising to have him made an A.D.O. later on. 
Accordmgly he took his departure for the camp, where he passed the 
year ISOS. 

Events, however, were soon to happen calculated to give Jomini— 
then aged twenty-six—an opportunity of diowing the stuff of which, 
mentally and physically, he was made. In the September of 1805 
Hey’s corps vras suddenly ordered to Him, and naturally Hs volun¬ 
teer aide-de-camp accompanied bim. At the end of September 
180,000 French troops, commanded by Hapoleon Hmself, were con¬ 
centrated bn-the right and front of the Austrians, who, under Mack, 
were posted on the Danube, with their left at Him, and their right 
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near Donanw^th. Kapoleon dieposed his forces so as to capture 
the whole oi the Austrian army, corps of Bemadotte and that 
of Marmcmt were to cross the Danube at Ligolstadt and Keuborg, 
and to throw themselves across the direct line of retreat on Vienna. 
At the same time the main body of the army under Hapoleon was to 
pass the Danube at Donanwerth) to crush the Ausiaian right, and, 
by seizing the line of the Lech, to complete the environment of the 
enemy. 

Marshal Ney’s corps, the sixth, had a very difficult part to per¬ 
form. It fell to their duty to watch the road from 171m to Batisbon 
on the left bank of the Danube, in order to prevent the Austrians 
from seizing it, in which case they would be able to retreat at their 
ease through Boheznia, and to join the Bussions, who were in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. IS^ey was reinforced by the divisions of 
Baraguay d’HiUiers and of Gazan, which brought the total of his 
corps to about 30,000 men. Murat was in command of the right 
wing, and owing to a mistake on his part, I^apoleon’s dispositions 
were on the point of being rendered futile. Evidently not under¬ 
standing the reason why Ney’s corps was kept on the Danube, 
Murat gave orders for it to move on to Dler, so as to prevent the 
Austrians from retreating by way of Tyrol. This manoeuvre would 
of course leave a line of retreat open through Bohemia. B'ey, how¬ 
ever, by Jomini’s advice, wrote a letter remonstrating with Murat 
about his order, and pointing out the danger of leaving the left bank 
of the Danube unwatched. Of this letter Murat took no notice, so 
Ney had no choice but to obey orders. Luckily, however, a whole 
day had been gained, and l^ey had scarcely commenced his march to 
the Dler, when he heard the sound of cannon behind him, which 
proceeded from 30,000 Austrians who had attacked Dupont’s divi¬ 
sion on the left bank of the Danube, and were trying to force their 
way through an intercepting body of only 7,000 men. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the obstinacy with which Dupont maintained his resistance, 
that Ney, again by Jomini’s advice, had time ^'to march to the 
cannon,” and, by reinforcing Dupont, to stop a second attack of the 
Austrians. K Prince Murat’s orders hod been at once obeyed, 
the Austrians, finding the left bank of the Danube unguarded, would 
have quietly made for Bohemia, destroying the bridges behind them, 
and thus the whole plan of the campaign would have been frus¬ 
trated. I^e mistake having been repaired. Mack, after the battles 
of Elchingen, Albe(^, and Michelsburg, was shut up and captured at 
Dim with 30,000 men. In these combats Jomini gave proofs 
he possessed personal courage as well as great strategical 
acumen. But ft is more material to repeat the following remarks of 
Sir A. Alison in his Sistorp pf Eurq>e :—« A spectacle took place 
on the fbllowing day unpart^eled in modem war&re, and sufficient 
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to hove toned the strongest heed. On that memorable morning 
(October 20, 1806) the garrison of Ulm, 80,000 strong, with 60 
pieces of cannon, marched out of the gates of the fortress to lay down 
their arms.” It was reserred, however, for France subsequently to 
throw THm into the shade by affording opportunity for the occur* 
rence of the three prodigious calamities which overtook her arms at 
Metz, Sedan, and Paris in 1870 and 1871, Nevertheless, the cap¬ 
ture of Uhn is always mentioned by the panegyrists of Napoleon as 
the most convincing proof of his consummate ability; and it has 
just been shown that the campaign which ended in the triumph at 
TTlm would undoubtedly have miscarried but for the clear prescience 
of Jomini, who kept Ney and Murat on the track of their duty as the 
Emperor, their master, had laid it down for execution. 

At the beginning of October, 1806, Ney's corps was ordered to 
proceed towards Nuremberg, and Jomini, to his great astonishment, 
received instructions to repair to Maymioe, and there to await the 
arrival of Napoleon. On reaching Mayence he learnt that the 
Emperor had also just arrived, when he hastened to present himself 
at the archbishop’s palace, where Napoleon had established his 
head-quarters. He was at once admitted to the Emperor’s presence, 
who, after complimenting him on his treatise, informed him that he 
was to remain in his suite. Jomini represented to him that his 
horses and equipages were with Ney’s corps, and requested four 
days’ leave to fetch them, adding that he would rejoin him at 
Bamberg. “At Bamberg,” rejoined the Emperor; “and how do 
you know that I am going there ? ” Jomini answered, “Inasmuch 
as your Majesty intends, I presume, to execute the same manoeuvre 
against the Prussian left that was executed by you against the 
Austrian right at Ulm, you must of necessity go through Bamberg.” 
The Emperor replied testily that such was his intention, but charged 
Jomintto disclose this secret to no one. From this moment Napoleon 
understood Jomini’s genius, and determined to make the best use of 
it. But the^Emperor’s ingrained and deep-seated jealousy, which 
made it impossible for him long to endure contact with a mind 
capable in some measure of fathoming his own, could hardly fail to 
expose Jomini, sooner or later, to his displeasure; and thus it hap¬ 
pened that, not long after the battle of Jena—at which, by-the-bye, 
the young Swiss general had greatly added to his laurels-—^e 
Emperor was posing at Berlin in a part which he loved to assume, 
and for which his Italian finesse and adroitness in intrigue especially 
fitted him. Prussia was at that moment divided into two parties, of 
which the first and most powerful was for peaoo at any price; and 
the other, inspired chiefly by the indomitable Bluchef, was for con¬ 
tinuing th6 war. The astute Emperor played with both parties 
alternately, but was secretly resolved to try hie victorious hand upon 
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the BuBsiaiifly and, haying entered Poland, to elevate it again into ui 
independent kmgdom. Among many others, Jmnini clearly forosaw 
the dangers and difficulties of the contem|dated measure, and, less 
politio and time-serving than the rest of his associates, had the 
courage to address a pamphlet to his overbearing chief, setting forth 
in masterly detul the disadvantages of entering Poland. This 
pamphlet—perhaps the best that ever came from dominies fficile pen 
—was the ruin of his fortunes as a French soldier. Indignant that 
a subordinate should critioize his conceptions, the Emperor took an 
early opportunity of rebuking domini pubUoly, and when it sub¬ 
sequently became apparent that the campaign of Eylau was one of 
Napoleon's greatest mistakes, his antipathy to Jomini became un¬ 
controllable. Nightfall, however, had hardly closed upon the 
ghastly struggle at Eylau, fought amidst blindix^ snow, before the 
Emperor, mastering his jealousy, gave abundant evidence that in 
Jomini he recognised those military instincts which no other general 
upon the field possessed in so eminent a degree, exoq>t Napoleon 
himself. As the Petit Oaparal entered the bureau of the postmaster 
at Eylau, in which he was about to pass the night, he beckoned to 
Jomini, and between them a long tite-d-Ute conference took place. 
Acknowledging that Jomini was right in the cotmsel he had given 
at Berlin, the Emperor reviewed the situation without reserve or 
equivocation, and we have Jomini's confession, made many years 
later to Bertrand, that never before or after had he been so struck 
by the iron courage and inexhaustible resource of his imperial com¬ 
panion. To fatigue, to hunger, to cold, to the natural craving for 
repose which overtakes all mmi after a long day's battle, Napoleon 
was utterly insensible, and upon leaving him, after a night passed in 
discussion, Jomini could’ not refrain from the admiring ejaoulatioh, 
** Yoild un homme ! ” Morning came, and brought with it the 
sound of Ney's cannon as he burst upon the Bussian right. ‘‘ It 
was time," exclaimed the Emperor, transported with joy; and the 
Eussians, alarmed at the arrival of French reinforcements, sullenly 
commenced their retreat. The battile of Friedlond soon followed, 
and by re-estabUshing the ascendancy of the French Emperor, 
enabled him to conclude the Treaty of Tilsit. In his interesting 
memoirs Marmont tells us that at Tilsit Napoleon was at his apogee, 
and that thenceforward he began to indulge his appetite, to grow; 
fat and heavy, to trust more to luck, or, as he phrased it, to his 
star," and to disregard the patient calculations by which he had 
made himself'the Dictator of Europe. The peace of Tilsit soon 
banished Jomini Ironi his mind, and if ho thought of him at all it 
was mmely to remsmber that a foreigner had successfully criticized 
hisipians before they were executed, and had been admitted to the 
knowledge^ when the battle of Eylau was hanging in the balance, 
that it.ought never to have been fought. 
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The Ttreaky of Tilsit, framed with admirable sagaoit^r and much 
to his own advantage by tibe Emperor oi the French, set him free to 
return to Paris, where, amidst unparalleled manifestations of pubHo 
joy, he arrived upon July 37,1807. Europe was at his feet, seeing 
that he had crushed Prussia, overawed Austria, and so weakened 
Bussia that she was constrained to enter into a 'firm alliance with 
France. Napoleon seized the opportunity to establish a rigorous 
censorship of the press, to banish Madame de Stael and Madame de 
Bernier, and to strengthen the foxmdations of his dynasty by 
creating an aristocracy of his own. The titles of Prince, Duke, 
Count, Baron, and Chevalier were revived and scattered broadcast 
with profusion, but the only reward of which Jomini was deemed 
worthy was the cross of a Enight of the Legion of Honour. Con¬ 
scious of his own deserts, Jomini felt acutely the ignoble jealousy of 
which he was the object on Napoleon’s part, and the undying 
hostility manifested towards him by Berthier, then Duke of 
Neufchktel, and afterwards Prince of Wagram. All the titles in the 
world would not have availed to make Berthier equal to Jomini in 
literary ability or in the comprehension of thb military system of 
their common master, no less than in an intuitive perception of its 
errors and shortcomings. Justice at the hands of Napoleon was 
never likely to be forthcoming towards a foreign subordinate with 
independent powers of mind, and therefore Jomini became more 
than ever determined to find an employer to appreciate him. Many 
years, however, were still destined to pass before he was able to 
throw aside his French tmiform. I have endeavoured to show that 
Jorniai, although an irritable prig, was a book soldier of the best 
kind; and with him it may not be disadvantageous to contrast Jean 
Yictor Moreau, who oared nothing for books, but was renowned for 
his tact and conciliatory manner in the field. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century, the three 
greatest military figures of France were, undoubtedly, Napoleon, 
Mass^na, and Moreau, of whom the last was bom in 1763, five 
years later .than Mass^na, who first saw the light in 1758, and 
six jeata before the birth of Napoleon, which, like that of his most 
conspicuous antagonist, WdOLmgton, took place in 1769. Most of 
the French generis of the Napoleonic era were of humble origin, 
but Jean Yictor Moreau was the son of an advocate at Morlaise, in 
Brittany, and, thanks to the solicitude of an excrilent fsther, received 
a first-rate leg^ education. The father himself perished upon the 
guillotine in 1794—a victim to the insensate suspicions of the Bevo- 
lutionary committee at Brest, which condemned the worthy old mim 
to d^h because he had undertaken to manage the properties of 
some axistocratio imgria who had fied the country to save their 
lives. The wanton murder of his &ther changed Moreau’s whde 
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nature, and led him to remark that thenceforward his only home 
would bo in camp. Origin^y both 6»ther. and son were mild 
Republicans in politics, but after 1794 the son lent hu ear more 
readily to the cajolery of Napoleon, who, being well aware of his 
great military talents—'which, neTertheless, according to his in> 
variable custom, the Emperor nevmr ceased pubUcly to decry—was 
determined to win him over as an adherent. It was not, however, 
until 1799, when Napoleon returned from Egypt, that Moreau con* 
sented to serve under the victor of Lodi and Areola, and scarcely 
was this consent given before Moreau repented of his weakness, 
exclaiming that he was about to assist in imposing a tyrant upon his 
native country. Prior to 1799 he had seen many years of active 
service with ever-increasing distinction. In AprU, 1792, Austria 
declared war against France, and Moreau raised a company of volun¬ 
teer gunners, and became their captain. His rare gifts of organization 
and of gaining the hearts of his soldiers were conspicuous from the first, 
and when at the close of the year he joined the army of Bumouriez, 
his ability was immediately recognised. In 1793 he was appointed 
general of a brigade, in 1794 of a division under Piohegru, for whom 
Moreau entertained the warmest affection, and whom, as commander 
of the right wing of the Republican army, he assisted materially in 
the victories over the Austrians which carried Pichegru and Jour- 
dan in triumph to Brussels in the July of 1794. 

But it was reserved for 1796 to display Moreau in his true colours, 
and the campaign which he conducted in that year against Austria 
has won for him the highest commendations from military writers, 
including his able opponent the Archduke Charles, than whom— 
Napoleon and Jomini alone excepted—^there was in that stormy era 
no keener critic of warlike operations. The campaign commenced 
with a slight numerical superiority on the side of Austria. 

In 1796 the great advantage of the Austrians in cavalry was a far 
more potential element of success than is now the case, when battles 
are never won, as at Mmrengo, by mounted soldiers. But each of the 
French commanders evinced ability of the highest kind, and Moreau’s 
retreat throv^h the valley of Neustadt, in the Black Forest, com¬ 
monly called in local parlance the “ Valley of Hell,” was so ably 
conducted that—a sure proof of its merit—it was elaborate^ criti¬ 
cized and found fault with by Napoleon himself. The retreat was a 
series of conflicts, and whmi the Archduke Charles, having defeated 
Jourdan, turned with a far superior force upon Moreau, the destruc¬ 
tion of the French army of the Rhine and Moselle seemed inevitable. 
Jomini, indeed, pronounces that had the Archduke been quicker in 
his movements when he got Moreau into the dangerous defile, of 
whl^ tiie outlet was in the hands of the Austrians, there must have 
been a ^petition of the Caudine Forks. So dexterous, howevm*, were 
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the arrangements of the retreating general that, after fighting two 
considerable battles, he got safely back to the Rhine from the heart 
of Bavaria, haying spent six months in his enemy^s country. 

The treaty of Campo Formio put a short stop to hostilities, which 
were resumed in 1799. It was at this moment that Napoleon put 
forth his matchless powers of persuasion to induce Moreau to serve 
under him, and each of the two oonsummate generals —dm fulmim 
belli —^betook himself to Italy. Then followed, in 1800, two of the 
most critical victories ever won by French arms—^Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. Each battle has been again and again reviewed by 
mibtary writers, and by none more exhaustively than by Lanfrey in 
his recently published Sistory of Napoleon. The verdict of posterity 
is that Marengo was lost by Napoleon and retrieved by Dessaix and 
Kellermann; that Hohenlinden was won exdusiyely by the genius 
of Moreau, admirably seconded by Richepanse. The French soldiers 
who had fought in either battle met in 1801 at Paris in friendly 
rivalry, but the victors of Hohenlinden were more generally popular 
than the victors of Marengo. From that moment Napoleon con¬ 
ceived an invincible antipathy to Moreau, although with character¬ 
istic dissimulation he presented his rival with a pair of richly chased 
pistols, regretting that he could not have Moreau’s victories inscribed 
upon them, because they were too numeroiis. 

The intrigues by which, availmg himself from 1802 to 1804 of 
Moreau’s lack of civil prudence, Napoleon set himseTf to get rid of 
hie rival, have nowhere been so clearly unmasked as in the inter¬ 
esting Menwire of Madame de RSmusat, which have just been pub¬ 
lished. Suffice it to say that Moreau was brought to trial for having 
been cognisant of the conspiracy in which Fichegru was the chief 
actor, and in 1804 the victor of Hohenlinden was forced to leave 
his native country. He sailed in 1806 from Cadiz for the United 
States, where he lived in tranquillity and much respected until 1813, 
when the Emperor Alexander of Russia, aware that he had no great 
captain of his own to pit against Napoleon, invited the exiled French 
general to return and take command of a Russian army. Moreau, 
then in his fifty-first year, accepted the invitation, and sailing from 
the United States landed at Stralsund, where he was received by 
another iUustrious French commander, Bemadotte, whom the 
vicissitudes of an eventful career had arrayed in hostility to Napoleon. 
Together they proceeded to Prague, where they were received with 
enthusiasm by the Austrians and Russians, and in concert with 
Jomini, who had just left the French service, they put their heads 
together to devise a campaign for the Emperor Alexander. The 
Austrians, however, showed an unworthy reluctance to accept as 
generalissimo an Emperor who was guided in his military councils 
by Frenchmen, and at last the supreme command was intrusted to 
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Fnnoe Schwartzenbra-g, who held it tintil the oaptnre of Paris in 
the next year. Upon August 27th, 1813, there was fought at 
Dresden one of those tremendous battles which sufEimently proved 
Napoleon^s unequalled mastery of the details by which great victories 
axe won. The French army, one hundred and thirty thousand 
strong, had to encounter an allied force of one hundred and sixty 
thousand men; but the allied left, composed of raw Austrian troops, 
was separated by a precipitous defile from the main body. Instantly 
profiting by the mistake, iMTapoleon sent Murat to attack the Austrian 
left, which he turned and burst with his irresistible cavalry, twelve 
thousand strong, upon the rear. The rout was complete, and 
Napoleon then addressed himself to the Bussian right, which he 
drove back upon its reserve. At this moment Mor^u, conspicuous 
in front of a Bussian division, was struck on the right knee by a 
cannon shot, which, passing through his horse, shattered his left leg 
also. Both legs were amputated, but mortification set in, and five 
days later he died. His embalmed body was carried to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and buried with great pomp in the Catholic Church. His 
widow received a lump sum of £20,000, and a Bussian pension of 
£1,200 a year ; nor was there any dissent among his contemporaries 
from the opinion confirmed by the subsequent judgment of posterity 
—that France, however rich in great generals, had produced few 
abler fighting soldiers than Jean Victor Moreau. Marmont indeed 
proclaims with truth that ** Moreau knew nothing of strategy. His 
skill displayed itself in tactics. Personally brave to a fault, he 
handled well, in presence of the enemy, troops occupying ground 
within the limits of his vision; but he deliver^ his principal battles 
with only a portion of his force.” Such was also the verdict of 
Jomini; but the campaign of 1796, the passage of the Bhine m &ce 
of the enemy in 1797, and the battles of Biberach and of Hohen- 
linden, are sufi5.cient to place Moreau on a very high pedestal. With 
all his falsifications of history at St. Helena, Napoleon could not 
deny that Moreau—whom he hated for many reasons, but especially 
because Moreau was bitterly opposed to the creation of the Legion of 
Honour, which he turned into ridicule—^had no superior among his 
generals except Mass^na, Dessaix, and Kleber, of whom the last 
two fell early in the wars of that convulsive period. Subsequent 
writers of all countries have ranked Moreau as inferior in the field 
to Napoleon alone. When Mass^a met Wellington, and had to 
recoil from before the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, the weight 
of jean, aotan^ upon a oonstitution naturally feeble and impaired by 
war, had hsgun to tell upon the French general, and, without 
detecting for a, moment from Wellington’s transcendent merits, 
JEnglishii^ Jmay, perhaps, be permitted to rejoice that their great 
cofiimander had not, with &r inferior strength, to face Moreau as 
%eheridis8imo in Spain, with Jomini as his chief of staff, instead of 
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Maos^QA,. Harmont, Soult, and King Joseph, acting separatd. 7 . 
Indeed, Korean and Jonuni, serving thus together, would have been 
as formidable a pair as Blucher and Gneisenau. 

While Moreau was an exile in the United States, Jomini continued 
to serve France with unflagging zeal, though uncheered by such 
loyal recognition of his merits as was ostentatiously accorded by 
Napoleon to far inferior soldiers. Ihe Swiss general followed Ney 
as chief of his stall to Spain in 1808, and took part in the pursuit of 
the English army to the sea-coast in 1809, which ended in the battle 
of Corunna and in the death of Sir John Moore. The next eight 
months were devoted by Ney to a task for which he was wholly 
unfitted—^the occupation, to wit, of the Asturias and of Gallicia, 
with the entire native population bitterly hostile to the French 
invaders. Jomini did his best to ally the jealousies subsisting 
between Soult and Ney; but the latter had become prejudiced, 
thanks to Berthier, against his chief of stafi", who, nevertheless, was 
dispatched by Ney to Napoleon at Vienna, with a view to explain¬ 
ing why it was that Ney refused to serve tmder Soult. He per¬ 
formed this difficult office with singular fidelity to Ney, who requited 
him in his absence by appointing another to the vacant post of 
chief of the staff. It became obvious that nothing could preserve 
Jomini from repeated slights and insults, which culminated when he 
was ordered to report to Berthier, his persistent enemy, and to serve 
upon his staff—the last resort of all the most incapable and sickly 
officers in the French army. 

At the moment General Gzemischeff, A.D.O. to the Emperor of 
Bussia, arrived in Paris, and renewed the offers made to Jomini in 
1807 to enter the Bussian service. Justly indignant at the scurvy 
treatment he had received, Jomini lent a willing ear to the tempter, 
and sent in his resignation to Berthier, which, as usual, was not 
accepted. The Bussians were then at peace with France, and General 
Czemischeff hesitated to give Jomini a Bussian commission before 
he was clear of his allegiance to the French Emperor. During the 
whole of this time Jomini was busily occupied with his writings, and 
having finished his treatise upon Frederic the Ghreat’s ware, addressed 
himself to those between France and Austria in 1794—95. Napoleon 
was well aware that Jommi’s pen would have much to do with 
influencing the verdict of posterity, and persuaded him to write a 
history of the Italian campaigns in 1796 and 1800, promising that 
he would supply the necessary documents, which, however, were 
withheld by Berthier, who had himself undertaken the same job, 
and did not wish to be supplanted by Jomini. In 1812 the outbreak 
of the war between France and Bussia found Jomini in a very doU- 
oate position. He was not yet free from his French uniform, and in 
his bureau at Paris a Bussian commission was awaiting him. Unwil¬ 
ling to serve actively in the field against the Emperor^Alexander, he 
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applied for and receired the post of QoT^norof Wilna, and was sub¬ 
sequently appointed to the Goyemorsbip of Smolensko. Scarcely bad 
he the latter post when tidings reached him of the retreat 

from Moscow, and, with a fidelity and disinterestedness rare under 
BiTTiilar oircamstanoes, he posted with the utmost speed to the Bere- 
in order to ascertain that the bridges were in order. At this 
critical moment he learnt that a fresh Russian army, under Tdiioha- 
goff, of which the very existence was unknown to Napoleon, had 
arriTed firom Turkey, and was approaching the scene of .action. 
Tchiohag^ff, marching with the utmost celerity, fell upon Minsk, 
which he captured, together with its immense French magaziues, 
and then proceeded to attack the fortified bridge over the Beresina 
at Borisow, which he took and burnt, thus cutting off the only 
remaining line of retreat for the grand army. 

Justice has neyer been done by French historians to Jomini for 
the singular vigour which he then displayed. It was due to him, 
more than to any other, that while Yictor and Oudinot held back 
Tchiohagoff and Tormsoff, a new bridge was built over the Bere- 
sina at Studzianka, out of materials furnished by the wooden houses 
of the Russian village. Over this the remnant of the French army 
passed, with the exception of a vast mass of enfeebled stragglera and 
demoralised camp-followers, who were left to perish, when Victor— 
the last to cross—>fired the bridge. Jornini^s strenuous efforts, 
combined with the unparalleled severity of the Russian wintmr, 
brought on an attack of inflammation of the lungs, and at length 
he reached Paris, more dead than alive. He was confined to his bed 
for three months, and upon recovering was again appointed chief of 
the staff to Ney, and hastened to the front to take part in his last 
campaign as a soldier of France. So conspicuous were his services 
on the fidd of Bautzen in 1813, that Ney, with tardy justice, recom¬ 
mended him at last for the rank of general of division. . But the 
hostility of Berthier was even yet unexhausted, and when Jomini, as 
chief of staff, wu late in sending in his fortnightly returns, Berthier 
put him under arrest, and named him in general orders as having 
failed in his duty. The cup of his mortification was now full to 
overflowing, and when, for the fourth time, he sent in his resigna- 
ti(m to Napoleon, it was at last accepted. Between them Napoleon 
and Berthier had driven an inexpressibly valuable officer, and per¬ 
haps the best xoilitary writer of this century, out of the service of that 
peoj^. whioh Napoleon, in his dying words, professed **to love so 
well;’' and it is greatly to the credit of Jomini that, while freely 
critidsing the Napcdeonio wars and their conduct on both sides, he 
nev^ permitted hhaself subsequently to write a spiteful word against 
the greateit Sflddier that he had ever known. 

Rl carder to undmrstand Napoleon aright, it is necessary to follow 
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the career of one of those coarse and reckless men— v&ry different 
in nature from either Momu or Jorniai —^whom the modem Alex¬ 
ander was speciallj’ sent into the world to fascinate and diarm, and 
whom he himself designated as his corps of “imes damn^es.” 
Among them it would be impossible to find a more strictly repre¬ 
sentative specimen than Dominique Ben4 Yandamme. Bom in 
1770, at Oassel, a little town in the north of France, situated between 
Lille and Dunkirk, Yandamme was the son of a surgeon, and was 
noted from his boyhood for a headstrong temper and an indomitable 
will. His natural bias was towards a soldier’s life, and at sixteen 
he entered the military college of the Mar4chal de Biron, one of 
jnany similar establishments which were at that time scattered over 
"France, but which Napoleon, with his love of centralisation, absorbed 
into larger seminaries, such as those at Saumur and St. Gyr. Yan¬ 
damme paid so little attention to his studies, and was so intolerant of 
restraint and of discipline, that his fiunily, dreading bis rebellious and 
insubordinate character, got him to enrol himself in a French 
colonial regiment, then serving at Martinique, and in 1788, when a 
boy of eighteen, he sailed from L’Orient for the West Indies. The 
experiment answered so well that he soon rose to the rank, first of 
corporal and then of sergeant; but, fidUng a prey to the passion 
for ardent republicanism, which was then beginning to diffuse itself 
through France, Yandamme obtained leave, in 1790, to return to 
the land of his birth, and was immediately chosen by his fellow- 
citizens at Gassel to command the company of grenadiers which 
constituted the contribution of his native town to the sedentary 
guard of the commune. Perceiving little chance in this capacity 
of being able to see active service, Yandamme entered the 24fh 
regiment of the line as a common soldier in the summer of 1791, 
which regiment he left in the August of 1792 in order to raise 
at Gassel a fine company of chasseurs francs^ of which he became 
captain. At the end of 1792 he was ordered with his company to 
Antwerp, as part of the garrison to which was confided the occu¬ 
pation of a town coveted at many stages of her aggressive history 
by France. 

To follow Yandamme through the battles, skimuahes, campaigns, 
and sieges in which he took a prominent part is the task undertaken 
by his biographer, M. A. Du Gasse, whc^ larger work, called the 
Memoirs of King Josephf Napoleon’s eldest brother, has gained credit 
with some as being a veracious chronicle, which is very far from 
being the case. But, audacious though the assertion be, no 
biographer ever yet attempted to whitewash his hero with less suc¬ 
cess than M.. Du Gasse, in the two volumes which he has devoted to 
the apotheosis of ** the greatest blackguard in the French army,” as 
Napoleon used to call Yandamme. That the said hero was per- 
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BonaUy intrepid and daring to tibe Hgliest degree has neter been 
denied; but M. Du Casae would fain persuade us that the son of the 
Oassel bone-setter was not remorselessly cruel, and also that, despite 
the reputation which he left behind him wherever he served, Yan- 
damme was not so inveterate a pillager as Mass^na, Yiotor, or Soult. 
But Yandamme, against whom as an unblushing marauder com¬ 
plaints were continually made throughout his career, was quick and 
ready with his pen, and never failed to send a plausible reply to his 
superior officer, exonerating himself from the acts laid to his charge. 
The French gmierals of the Napoleonic era were, almost without 
exception—Moreau and Marmont being honourably distinguished 
in this respect—'* tarred with the same brush,’* and thus the excujU 
patory pleadings of Yandamme passed muster easily with his sup^ 
riors. But, in addition, he was cunning enough to keep copies of 
his military correspondence, which M. Du Casse has “had the 
advantage of reading,” and which the biographer returned to the 
great nephew of his hero with the singular commentary that 
“ Nohksse oblige /” The nohksee of Napoleon’s soldiers of all ranks 
may be inferred from a perusal of many thousands of volumes in 
which dispassionate observers of his wars have given their version of 
what passed under their eyes; but the nohleeee of Yandamme was 
probably on a par with that of the thirty thousand formate who con¬ 
stituted a third of Napoleon’s army at the dreadftil battle of Eylau. 
It is worthy of remark that most of M. Du Oasse’s attempts to vindi¬ 
cate Yand^me from the imputations of pillaging and plundering 
wherever he had a chance are made in a few brief foot-notes scattered 
here and there about a couple of volumes which together extend 
over more than a thousand pages. 

The military life of Yandamme possesses little interest for the 
general reader until the September of 1797, when, as he himself put 
it, “ he came into contact with his destiny.” It was at the Con¬ 
gress of Bastadt, when the preliminaries of the Treaty of Campo 
Formio were under discussion, that Yandamme, aged twenty-^vm, 
first encountered Napoleon, who was one year older, but who bad 
already said, “ On vieillit vite sur les champs de bataiUe,” The 
ardent impresedonable Frenchman foil in love at first sight with the 
sallow-faced, thoughtful, calculating Italian, who masked his sdfish- 
ness under a fascinating and winning exterior, and who at ihis 
pmiod of ius career, when success had not intoxicated and brutalised 
him, was irresistible either to man or woman. “ Mon cher/* waid Yan- 
damme a l$w years later to one of his comrades, “ ce diable c^homme, 
PJEn^i?ur, $xeree our fm me faadmtion dont je m puk me rmdre 
\empU; ddi m pdM que moi, q%i ne craim ni Dim ni diahUt gmnd 
Je Je mie prU d trembler eomme m en/mt; il me feredi pamr 

par le trou e^me aiffuilk pour alkr me Jeter au On the other 
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handi Napoleon remarked sbortlY s^^r the battle of Austerlitz, 
«Vandamme is very precious to me, for if ever I have occasion to 
make war against the Infernal Begions, he is the only general 1 
have who would be capable of tackling the devil.’’ 

The five most striking episodes in Yandamme’s mfiitary career 
were (1) his passage in face of the Austrians of tiie Bhine at Kehl, at 
the head of the mmt garde of the army of the Bhine and Moselle, 
commanded by Moreau, in 1797; (2) the brilliant part played by 
his division at Austerlitz; (3) his successful conduct of the sieges 
undertaken in the winter of 1806-7 by Napoleon against the Prus¬ 
sian fortresses of Glozau, Breslau, and Schweidnitz, all of which 
^andamme terrified into capitulation by his effrontery rather than 
by the military resources at his disposal; (4) his disastrous defeat at 
Kulm; and (5) his characteristic proposal to march straight to Brus¬ 
sels, and to occupy it with the thirty-three thousand men under the 
command of Marshal Grouchy, when, upon June 19, 1815, the 
tidings of the utter defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo upon the pre¬ 
ceding day were brought to the isolated body of Frenchmen who 
constituted the last army of la grand,e nation which served the 
mighty Emperor in the field. 

Of these five episodes the most interesting to the student of 
Jomini’s life is the fourth, which treats of Yandamme’s defeat at 
Eulm, a defeat which led Napoleon to attribute incapacity, and even 
treachery, to his subordinate, when nothing is more certain than that 
by strictlyj obeying Napoleon’s orders, and by not keeping touch 
of Marshal St. Gyr, Yandamme got into a scrape to which such 
temerity as his could alone have exposed him. The story is well 
and impartially told by M. Du Oasse, and, unlike most of his 
military details, all of which err on the side of diffuseness, commends 
itself clearly to the reader’s understanding. M. Du Oasse shows us 
that, at the commencement of 1813, there were four hundred and thirty 
thousand men, consisting of Austrians, Bussians, Prussians, Swedes, 
together with a sprinkling of English and Dutch troops, arrayed 
against Napoleon in the north of Europe, and that the French 
Emperor confronted his heterogeneous enemies with an ensemble of 
about three himdred and forty thousand men. The battle of Dresden, 
in which, as I have elsewhere said, Napoleon put forth his choicest 
powers, was fought upon the 26th of August, and it was the Emperor’s 
aim to throw Yandamme, supported by St. Cyr, and with the Duo 
do Previse (Mortier) in attendance, across the retreating lines of the 
Bussians and Prussians at Toplitz. With characteristic ilan, Yan¬ 
damme, who was striving to win the hdton of a marshal, which but 
for his evil , reputation as an incorrigible plimderer would long ago 
have been his, pressed forward with the first division, thirty thou¬ 
sand strong, upon the Bussians, who, trembling lest their retreat 
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should be cut off, turned round to face a pursuer insignificant in 
numbers, but overflowing with enthusiasm. Just as the Russians, 
upon August 29, were driving back the French, a Prussian force 
struck Yandamme upon the flank and rear; and, surrounded upon all 
sides, he was himself made prisoner, and lost about nine thousand 
men in killed, wounded, and captives. It was upon being brought 
fltce to face with the Emperor Alexander that Yandamme, bitterly 
reproached by him as a robber and murderer, calmly replied, All 
this may be true, sire, but at least I have not to accuse myself of 
soiling my hands with the blood of a father.” Upon the details of 
Yandamme*s captivity in Russia, M. Du Gasse is provokingly reti> 
cent, but the prisoner himself always maintained that he had received 
nothin g but the kindest treatment. He got back to France in time to 
take part in the closing act of the Hundred Days, and, at least, it ought 
to be mentioned to his honour that whep, driven out of Europe by 
the Bourbons in 1816, he betook himself to the United States, it was 
his good fortune, having more money than the rest of his fellow- 
exiles, to have the will and power of contributing to their necessities. 
He purchased, almost for its weight in gold, some furniture roughly 
constructed by French officers in exile, and upon his return to 
France he brought back this furniture as a souvenir to Oassel. 
There it may still be seen by those who are curious as to the history 
of a gallant but unscrupulous soldier; and a still more interesting 
treasure, upon the same spot, recalls the devotion of Yandamme to 
that ** diahh ^homme ** by whom he was so subdued and bewitched. 
Upon the night before Austerlitz Napoleon had come for a few 
moments to Yandamme's bivouac, and the weather being very cold— 
it was on December 1—the Emperor rested his feet awhile upon a 
half-burnt log of wood in order to warm them. Yandamme ordered 
his servant to preserve the log as a relic, and when, upon the morrow, 
a great victory was won by the French, the precious trophy was 
carried back to Gassel, where it is still preserved. Nor is it unworthy 
of mention that although Yandamme was fighting for twenty yean, 
and passed through a feu d'enfer of shot, shell, and bullets, he was 
never seriously wounded, while hundreds of comrades fell dead or 
disabled by his side. His health was always weak, exposing him 
constantly to nervous dyspepsia, but in a campaign he never spared 
himself, and had generally to withdraw for a few weeks to Oassel in 
the winter to recover from fatigue. He died there in 1830, the 
peaceful occupant of a house and property which he owed to the 
generosity <ff Nf^leon. 

J<Hnini, Moreau, and Yandamme, as representatives of the book 
floldter, the fij^lang tactician, and the intrepid military ” rowdy," 
are stiU to be found in every great war; and will continue to exuit 
eo long as human nature is constituted as it has always been. 

0. F. Obouis. 



THE TEAGIC COMEDIANS: 

. A BTUDT IN AN OLD STOBT. 

Chaptee V. 

Clotilde was of the order of the erring who should by rights have 
a short sermon to pre&ce an mcposure of them, administering the 
whip to her own sex and to ours, lest we scorn too much to take an 
interest in her. The exposure she has done for herself, and she has 
not had the art to frame her apology. The day after her meeting 
with her eagle, Alyan, she saw Prince Marko. She was gentle to 
him, in anticipation of his grief ; she could hardly be ungentle on 
account of his obsequious beauty, and when her soft eyes and yoke 
had thrilled him to an acute sensibility to the blow, honourably she 
inflicted it. 

''Marko, my friend, you know tiiat 1 cannot be fal^; then let me 
teU you I yesterday met ilie man who has but to lift Hs hand and 1 
go to him, and he may lead me whither he will.” 

The burning eyes of her Indian Bacchus fixed on her till their 
brightness moistened and flashed. 

Whateyer was for her happiness he bowed his head to, he said. 
He knew the man. 

Her duty was thus performed; she had plighted herself. For the 
first few days she was in dread of meeting, seeing, or hearing of 
Alyan. She feared the mention of a name that rolled the world so 
swiMy. Her parents had postponed their coming, she had no reason 
for instant alarm; it was his yiolent earnestness, his imperial self- 
confidence that she feared, as nervous people shrink from cannon: 
and neither meeting, seeing, nor hearing of him, she began to yearn, 
like the child whose curiosity is refreshed by a desire to try again 
the startling thing which Mghtehed it. Her yearning grew, the 
illusion of her courage flooded back; she hoped he would present 
himself to claim her, maryeUed that he did not, reproached him; 
she could almost haye scorned him for listening to the hesitations of 
the despicable girl so little resembling what she really was—a poor 
untried girl, anxious only on behalf of her family to spare them a 
sudden shook. Eemembering her generous considerations in their 
interests, she thought he should haye known that the creature he 
called a child would haye yielded upon supplication to fly with him. 
Her considemteness for him too, it struck her next, was the cause of 
her seeming ck>waTdly, and the man ought to haye perceiyed it and 
put it aside. He dbiould have semi that she could be braye, and was 
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a n»te fbr him. And if his shidlow experisnoe of her wrote her down 
nervdless, hia love should he doing. 

She was taught that her hero moved behind the screen oonoealing 
him by a common friend of Alvan and her family. He was an 
eminent professor, a middle-aged, grave and honourable man, not 
ignorant that her &mily entertained views opposed to the preten¬ 
sions of such a man as the demagogue and Jew. Nevertheless Alvan 
could persuade him to abet the scheme for his meeting Olotilde; nay, 
to lead to it; ultimately to allow his own house to be their place of 
meeting. Alvan achieved the first of the steps unassisted. T^ether 
or not his character stood well with a man of the world, his force of 
character, backed by solid attainments in addition to brilliant gifts, 
could win a reputable citizen and erudite to support him. Rhetoric 
in a worthy cause has good chances of carrying the gravest, and the 
cause might reasonably seem excellent to the professor when one 
promising fair to be the political genius of his time, but hitherto not 
the quietest- of livers, could make him believe that marriage with 
this girl would be his clear salvation. The second step was unde- 
rignedly Olotilde’s. She was on the professor’s arm at one of the 
great winter balls of her conductor’s brethren in the law, and he 
said: “ Alvan is here.” She answered: “ No, he has not yet come.” 
—•How could she teE that he was not present in the crowd ? 

“ Has he come now ? ” said the professor. 

«No.” 

And no Alvan was discernible. 

«NowP” 

” Not yet.” 

The professor stared about. She waited. 

“ Now he has come; he is in the room now,” raid Olotilde. 

Alvan was perceived. He stood a head above the throng sur¬ 
rounding him to buzz about some recent pamphlet. 

She could well play at faith in his magnetization of her, for as by 
degrees she made herself more nervously apprehensive by thinking 
of him, it came to an overclouding and then a panic, and that she 
took for the physical sign of his presence, and by that time, the 
hour beiag late, Alvan happened to have arrived. The touch of his 
hand, the instant naturalness in their speaking together alter a long 
separation, as if there had not been an interval, confirmed her notion 
of his infiimnce on her, almost to the making it phmetary. And a 
gham at the pmlessor revealed how picturesque it was. Alvan and 
homuisiiiMid aside. They spoke of it. What wonder that Alvan, 
though he ;saw Rrin^e Marko whirl her in the dance, and keep her 
to the meastu«^-^dtmciing like a song of the limbs in his dei^ate 
poor loveris little flitting etemii^ of the possession of heF*-»shoiild 
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Mff after aha had been ted back to hor friends: “ That is he, then I 
one of the dragons guarding my apple of the Hesperides, whom I 
must brush away.” 

“ He P” replied Clotilde, sincerely feeling Harko to be of as jfrao- 
tional a weight as her tone declared him. ** Oh, he is my mute, 
harmless he does not count among the dragons.” 

But there had been, notwithstanding the high presumption of his 
remark, a manful thickness of vmce in Alvan*s ** That is he! ” The 
rivals had &8tened a look on one another, wary, strong, and sum¬ 
mary as the wrestlers’ first grapple. In fire of gaze, Marko was not 
outdone. 

“ He does not count ? With those eyes of his P” Alvan exclaimed. 
He knew something of the sex, and spied from that point of know- 
ledge^into the character of Clotilde; not too yenturesomely, with the 
assistance of rumour, hazarding the suspicion which he put forth as 
a certainty, and made sharply bitter to himself in proportion to the 
belief in it that his vehemence engendered: I know all—without 
exception-—all, everything; all! I repeat. But what of it, if I 
win you P as I shall—only aid me a littie.” 

She slightly surprised the man by not striving to attenuate the 
import of the big and surcharged AU: but her silence bore witness 
to his penetrative knowledge. Dozens of amorous gentlemen, 
lovers, of excellent substance, have before now prepared this peculiar 
dose for themselves—^the dose of the lady silent under a sort of 
pardoning grand accusation ; and they have had to drink it, and 
they have blinked over the tonic draught with such power of taking 
a bracing as their constitutions could summon. At no moment of 
their quaint mutual history are the sexes to be seen standing more 
acutely divided. Well may the lady be silent; her little sins are 
magnified to herself to the proportion of the greatness of heart 
forgiving her; and that, with his mysterious penetration and a 
throb of her conscience, holds her tongue-tied. She does not 
imagine the effect of her silence upon the magnanimous wretch. 
Some of these lovers, it has to be stated in sadness for the good 
xiame of man, have not preserved an attitude that said so nobly, 
“ Child, thou art human—^thou art woman!” They have undone 
it and gone to pieces with an injured lover’s babble and brabble of 
peraecu^g inquiries for confessions. ’ Some, on the contrary, retain¬ 
ing the attitude, have been unable to digest the tonic; they did not 
prepare their systems as they did their dose, possibly thi^ing the 
latter a supererogatory heavy, thump on a trifle, the which was per¬ 
formed by them artfully for a means of swallowing and getting that 
obnoxious trifle well down. These are ever after love’s dyspeptics. 
Very few indeed continue at heart in harmony with their opening note 
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to the silent fairj because in truth the general anticipation is of her 
proclaiming, if not angelical innocence, a softlj reddened, or blush- 
rose of it, where the little guiltiness lies pathetic on its bed of 
white. 

Alyan’s robustness of temper as a conqueror pleased with his 
capture could inspirit him to fed as he said it: I know all; what 
matters that to meP’’ Even her silence—extending the *aU’ 
beyond limits, as it did to the over-knowing man, who could number 
these indicative characteristics of the young woman: impukive, with¬ 
out willf readily able to lie —^her silence worked no discord in him. 
He would have remarked that he was not looking out for a saint, 
but raiher for a sprightly comrade, perfectly feminine, thoroughly 
mastered, young, graceful, comely, and a lady of station. Once in 
his good keeping, her lord would answer for her. And this was a 
manfully generous view of the situation. It belongs to the robust¬ 
ness of the conqueror’s mood. But how of his opinion of her 
character in the fret of a baffling, a repulse, a defeat P Supposing 
the circumstances not to have helped her to shine as a heroine, 
while he was reduced to appear no hero to himself 1 Wise are the 
mothers who keep vigilant personal watch over their girls, were it 
only to guard them at present from the gentleman’s condescending 
generosity, until he has become something more than robust in his 
ideas of the sex—say, for lack of the ringing word, fraternal. 

Clotilde never knew, and Alvan would have been unable to date, the 
origin of the black thing flung at her in time to come—when the 
man was frenzied, doubtless, but it was in his mind, and more than 
froth of madness. 

After the night of the ball they meet beneath the sanctioning 
roof of the amiable professor; and on one occasion the latter, 
perhaps waxing anxious, and after bringing about the introduction 
of Clotilde to the sister of Alvan, pui'sued his prudent measures by 
passing the pair through a demi-ceremony of betrothal. It sprung 
Clotilde a stride nearer to reality, both actually and in feeling; and 
she began to show the change at home. A rebuff that came of the 
coupling of her name with Alvan’s pushed her back as far below the 
surface as she had ever been. She waited for him to take the step 
she had again implored him not yet to take; she feared that he 
would, fihe marvelled at his abstaining; the old wheel revolved, as it 
ever, does with creatures that wait for circumstances to bring the 
chauge they <»nuot work for themselves; and once more the two 
fell asunder. She had thoughts of the cloister. Her venerable 
relative died joiuing hand to Prince Marko’s; she was induced 
to think of momag^. An Ulness laid her prostrate; she contem¬ 
plated the peace of death. 
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Shortly before she fell sick the prince was a guest of her father’s, 
and had won the household by his perfect amiabiUty as an associate. 
The grace and glow, and some of the imaginable accomplishments of 
an Indian Bacchus were native to him. In her convalescence she 
asked herself what more she could crave than the worship of a 
godlike* youth, whom she in return might cherish, strengthening 
his frail health with happiness. For she had seen how suffering 
ate him up; he required no teaching in the Spartan virtue of 
suffering, wolf-gnawed, silently. But he was a flower in sunshine 
to happiness, and he looked to her for it. Why should she with¬ 
hold from him a thing so easily given ? The convalescent is re¬ 
ceptive and undesiring, or but very faintly desiring: the new blood 
coming into the frame like first dawn of light has not stirred the 
.old passions ; it is infant nature, with a tinge of superadded know¬ 
ledge that is not cloud across it and lends it only a tender wist- 
fulness. 

Her physician sentenced her to the Alps, whither a friend, a 
daughter of our island, whose aoqimintance she had made in Italy, 
was going, and at an invitation Clotilde accompanied her, and she 
breathed Alpine air. Marko sank into the category of dreams 
during sickness. There came a letter from the professor mentioning 
that Alvan was on one of the kingly Alpine heights in view, and 
the new blood running through her veins became a torrent. He 
there! So near ! Could he not be reached P 

He had a saying: Two wishes make a will. The wishes of two 
lovers, he meant. A prettier sentence for lovers, and one more 
intoxicating to them, was never devised. It chirrups of the dear 
silly couple. Well, this was her wish. Was it his ? Young health 
on the flow of her leaping blood cried out that it could not be other 
than Alvan’s wish; she believed in his wishing it. Then as he 
wished and she wished, she had the will immediately, and it was all 
the more her own for being his as well. She hurried her friend and 
her friend’s friends on horseback off to the heights where the 
wounded eagle lodged overlooking mountain and lake. The pro¬ 
fessor reported him outwearied with excess of work. Alvan lived 
the lives of three; the sins of thirty were laid to his charge. Do 
you judge of heroes as of lesser men ? Her reddoss defence of him, 
half spoken, half in her mind, helped her to comprehend his dealings 
with her, and how it was that he stormed her and consented to be 
beaten. He had a thousand occupations, an ambition out of the 
world of love, chains to break, temptations, leanings .... tut, tut I 
She had not lived in her circle of society, and listened to the tales 
of his friends and enemies, and been the correspondent of flattering 
and flattered men of learning, without understanding how a man 
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like Alyan found diveraione wken forbidden to act in a given 
direction: and now that ber Healthful new blood inspired tbe 
courage to turn two wishes to a wiU, sbe saw both herself and him 
very clearly, enough at least to pardon the man more than she did 
herself. She had perforce of her radiant new healthfulness arrived 
at an exact understanding of him. Where she was deluded was in 
supposing that she would no longer dread his impetuous disposition 
to turn rosy visions into facts. But she had the revived con¬ 
valescent’s ardour to embrace things positive while they were not 
knocking at the door ; dimms were abhorrent to her, tasteless and 
innutritious; she cast herself on the flood, relying on his towering 
strength and mastery of men and events to bring her to some safe 
landing—^the dream of hearts athirst for foots. 


Ohaptbk VI. 

Alvan was at his writing-table doing stout gladiator’s work on 
paper in a chamber of one of the gaunt hotels of tbe heights, which 
are Death’s Heads there in winter and have the tongues in summer, 
when a Swiss lad entered with a round grin to tell him that a lady 
on horseback below had asked, for him—^for Dr. Alvan. Who could 
the lady be ? He thought of too many. The thought of Olotilde 
was dismissed in its dinmess. Issuing and beholding her, his face 
became illuminated as by a stroke of sunlight. 

“ Olotilde I by aU the holiest! ” 

She smiled demurely, and they greeted. 

She admired the look of rich pleasure shining through surprise in 
him. Her heart thanked him for appearing so handsome before her 
friends. 

“ I was writing,” said he. " Ghiess to whom P—^I had just finished 
my political stuff, and feU on a letter to the professor and another 
for an immediate introduction to your father.” 

“TrueP” 

“The truth, as you shall see. So, you have come, you have 
found me! This time if I let you dip, ipay I be stamped dack- 
fingered! ” 

“ * Two widbies make a will,* you say.” 

JBEe answered her with one of his bursts of brightness. 

Her having nought him he read for the frank surrender which he 
was ready tp p^thh with a loyal devotion to his captive. Her coming 
cleared everyihingt. , ' 

CQotilde introduced him to her friends, and he was enrolled a 
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member of ihe party. His appearance was that of a man to whom 
the sphinx has whispered. They ascended to the topmost of the 
monntein stages^ to another caraTonseiai of tourists^ whence the 
singular people emerge in morning darkness nightcapped and 
blanketed, and behold the great orb of day at his bir^-—he them. 

'VTalking slowly beside dotilde on the mountain way, Alxan said: 
“ TwoVishes I Mine was in your breast. You wedded yours to it. 
At last!—and we are one. Hot a word more of time lost. My wish 
is almost a will in itself—^was it not P—^and has been wooing yours 
all this while!—till the sleeper awakened, the well-spring leapt up 
from the earth; and* our two wishes united dare the world to ^vide 
them. What can P My wish was your destiny, yours is mine. We 
are one.” He poetized on his passion, and dramatized it: ** Stood 
you at the altar, I would pluck you from the man holding your hand I 
There is no escape for you. Nay, into the vaults, were you to grow 
pale and need my vital warmth—down to the vaults! Speak—or 
no: lookl That will do. You hold a Titan in your eyes, like 
metal in the furnace, to turn him to any shape you please, liquid or 
solid. You make him a god: ho is the river Alvan or the rock 
Alvan: but fixed or flowing he is lord of you. That is the universal 
penalty: you must, if you have this creative soul, be the slave of 
your creature: if you raise him to heaven, you must be his! Ay, 
look I I know the eyes. They can melt granite, they can freeze 
fire. Fierce me, sweet eyes! And now flutter, for there is that in 
me to make them.” 

“ Consider ! ” Olotilde flutteringly entreated him. 

“The worldP you dear heaven of me! Looking down on me 
does not compromise you, and I am not ashamed of my devotions. 
I sat in gloom : you came: I saw my goddess and worshipped. The 
world, Lut^e, the world is a variable monster; it rends the weak 
whether sincere or false; but those who weld strength with sincerity 
may practise their rites of religion publicly, and it fawns to them, 
a.ni1 bellows to imitate. Nay, I say that strength in love is the sole 
sincerity, and the world knows it, snuffs it in the air about us, and so 
we two are privileged, tolitioally also we know that strength is 
the one reality: the rest is shadow. Behind the veil of our human 
conventions power is constant as ever, and to perceive the fact is to 
have the divining rod—to walk clear of shams. He is the teacher 
who diows where power exists: he is the leader who wakens and 
forms it. This higher and higher mountain air, with you beside 
me, sweeps me like a harp.” 

“ Oh I talk on, talk on I talk ever I do not cease talking to me! ” 
exclaimed Olotilde. 

“ You feel the mountain spirit P” 

T T 2 
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I feel that you reveal it.” 

'* Tell me the books you have been reading.” 

“ Oh, light literature—^poor stuff.” 

“When we two read together you will not say that. Light 
literature is the garden and the orchard, the foimtain, the rainbow, 
the far view; the view within us as well as without. Our blood 
runs through it, our history in the quick. The Philistine detests it, 
because he has no view, out or in. The dry confess they are cut off 
from the living tree, peeled and sapless, when they condemn it. The 
vulgar demand to have their pleasures in their own likeness, and let 
them swamp their troughs: they shall not degrade the fame of 
noble fiction. We are the choice public, which will have good 
writing for light reading. Poet, novelist, essayist, dramatist, shall 
be ranked honourable in my Eepublic. I am neither, but a man of 
law, a student of the sciences,' a politician, on the road to govern¬ 
ment and statecraft: and yet 1 say I have learned as much from 
light literature as from heavy—as much, that is, from the pictures 
of our human blood in motion as from the clever assortment of our 
forefatherly heaps of bones. Shun those who cry out against fiction, 
and have no taste for elegant writing. Not to have a sympathy with 
the playful mind is not to have a mind: it is a test. But name the 
books.” 

She named one or two. 

And when does Dr. Alvan date the first year of his Eepublic P” 

“ Clotilde! ” He turned on her. 

“My good sir ?” 

“ These worthy good people who are with you: teU me—to¬ 
morrow we leave them! ” 

“Leave them?” 

“ You with me. No more partings. The first year, the first day 
shall be dated from to-morrow. You and I proclaim our Eepublic 
on these heights. All the ceremonies to follow. We will have a 
reaping of them, and make a sheaf to present to the world with 
compliments. To-morrow! ” 

“ You do not speak seriously P” 

“ I jest as little as the Talmud. Decide at once, in the happy 
flush of this moment.” 

“ I cannot listen to you, dear sir 1 ” 

“But your heart beats.” 

“lam not mistress of it.” 

“ Call me master of it. I make ready for to-morrow.” 

“ No I ne! DO! A thousand times no! You have been reading 
too much fiction and verse. Properly I should spurn you.” 

“ Will you fail me, play feu foUet, ward me off again P” 
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" I must be won by rules, bravo knight! ” 

« Will you be won P” 

“And are you he—the Alvan who would not be centaur P” 

“lam he who chased a marsh-fire, and encountered a retiarius, 
and the meshes are on my head and arms. I fancied I dealt with 
a woman; a woman needing protection! She has me fast—am 
netted, centaur or man. That is between us two. But think of us 
facing the world, and trust me; take my hand, take the leap; 1 am 
the best fighter in that fight. Trust it to me, and all your difficulties 
are at an end. To fiy solves the problem.*’ 

“ Indeed, indeed, I have more courage than I had,” said Clotilde. 
His eyes dilated, steadied, speculated, weighed her. 

“ Put it to proof while you can believe in it! ” 

“How is it that every one but you thinks me bold?” she com¬ 
plained. 

“Because 1 carry a touchstone that brings out the truth. I am 
your reality: all others are phantoms. You can impose on them, 
not on me. Courage for one inspired plunge you may have, and it 
will be your salvation :—southward, over to Italy, that is the line of 
flight, and the subsequent struggle will be mine: you will not have 
to face it. But the courage for daily contention at home, standing 
alone, while I am distant and maligned—can you fancy your having 
that ? No ! be wise of what you really are; cast the die for love, 
and mount and away te-morrow.” 

“Then,” said Clotilde, with elfish cunning, “do you doubt your 
ability to win me without a scandal ? ” 

“Back me, and I win you!” he replied in a tone of unwonted 
humility: a sudden droop. 

She let her hand fall. He grasped it. 

“ Gradations appear to be unknown to you,” she said. 

He cried out; “ Count the years of life, span them, think of the 
work to be done, and ask yourself whether time and strength should 
run to waste in retarding the inevitable P Pottering up steps that 
can be taken at one bound is very well for peasant pilgrims whose 
shrine is their bourne, and their kneecaps the footing stumps. But 
for us two life begins up there. Onward, and everywhere around, 
when we two are together, is our shrine. I have worked, and 
wasted life; I have not lived, and I thirst to live.” 

She murmured, in a fervour, “ You shall! ” and slipped behind 
her defences. “To-morrow morning we shall wander about; I 
must have a little time; all to-morrow morning we can discuss 
plans.” 

“ You know, you command me,” said he, and gazed at her. 

She was really a child compared with bim in years, and if it was 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN GENERAL. 

Tub more gathering of indiTiduals into a group does not con- 
stitute them a society. A society, in tho sociological sense, is 
formed only when, besides juxtaposition there is co-operation. So 
long as members of the group do not combino their energies to 
achieve some common end or ends, there is little to ke^ them 
together. They are prevented from separating only when the wants 
of each are better satisfied by uniting his efforts with those of others, 
than th^ would be if ho acted alone. 

Go-operation, then, is at once that which cannot mcist without a 
society, and that for which a society exists. It may be a joining of 
many strengths to effect something which tho strength of no single 
man can effect; or it may be an apportioning of different activities 
to different persons, who severally participate in the benefits of one 
another’s activities. Tho motive for acting together, originally the 
dominant one, may be defence against enemies; or it may tho 
easier obtainment of food, by the chase or otherwise; or it may 
bo, and commonly is, both of these. In any case, however, the 
units pass from the state of perfect independence to the state of 
mutual dependence; and as fast as thejpdo this they become united 
into a society rightly so called. 

But co-operation implies organization. If acts are to be effdotuaUy 
combined, there must be arrangements under which tiiey are adjusted 

in their timra, amounts, and characters. 

1 

This social organization, necessary as a means to concerted 
action, is of two l^ds. Though these two kinds generally co-exist, 
and are moro or less interfiised, yet they are distinct in their origins ’ 
and natures. There is a spontaneous co-operation which grows up 
without thought during the pursuit of private ends; and there is a 
oo-opeiation which, consciously devised, implies distinct recognition 
of public ends. The ways in which the two are rospectirely esta¬ 
blished and carried on, present marked contrasts. 
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WlieneTer, in a primitiTe group, there begius that co-operation 
whiohjU effffited by exchange of services—^whenever individuals find 
ihelr oettCT satisfied by giving certain products which they 

oan'il^'ko best, in return for other products they are less skilled in 
^ Budding) or not so well circumstanced for making, there is initiated 
a kind of organization which then, and throughout its higher stages, 
results from endeavours to meet personal needs. Tho division of 
labotir, to tho last ns at first, grows by cxporimico of mutual facilita¬ 
tions in living. Each new specialization of industry arises from tho 
effort of one who commences it to get profit, and establishes itself 
by conducing in some way to the profit of others. So that there is 
a kind of concerted action, witn the elaborate social organization 
devdopod by it, which does not originate in deliberate concert. 
Though it is true that within the small sub-divisions of this organi¬ 
zation, we find everywhere repeated the relation of employer and 
employed, of whom the one directs the actions of tho other; yet this 
relation, spontaneously formed in the pursuit of private ends and 
continued only at wiU, is not made with conscious reference to 
achievement of public ends: ordinarily these are not thought of. 
And though, for the regulating of trading activities, there eventually 
arise agencies serving to adjust the supplies of commodities to tho 
demands; yet such agencies do this not by direct stimtdaiions or 
restraints, but simply by communicating information which serves 
to stimulate or restrain; and, further, these agencies themselves 
grow up not for the intended purpose of thus regulating, but in tho 
pursuit of gain by individuals. So unintontionaUy has there arisen 
the elaborate division of labour by which production and distribu¬ 
tion are now carried on, that oxily in modem days has there come a 
recognition of the fact that it has all along been arising. 

On the other hand, that co-operation which unites tho actions of 
individualB for a purpose immediately concerning tho whole society, 
is a conscious co-operatioff, and is carried on by on organization 
of another kind, arising in a different way. "When the primitive 
group has to defend itself against other groups, its members act 
together under further stimuli thmx those constituted by ptirdy 
personal desires. Even at tho outset, before any control by a chief 
exists, there is tho control exorcised by the group over its members; 
each of whom is obliged, by the cottufis/ta of opinion, to join in the 
general defence. Very soon tho warrior of recognized superiority 
begins to exercise over each, during war, on influence additional to 
that exercised by the opinion of the group; and when his authorify 
becomes establidked, it greatly furthers combined action. From tho 
beginning, therefore, this kind of sodal co-operation is a conscious 
co*operation, and a co-operation which ia not wholly a matter of choice 
’—is often much at variance vrith private wishes. A^s the organisation 
initiated by it deveh^s, we see that, in the first place, the fighting 
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division of tlie sodoty displays in a more marked degree these same 
traits: the grades and ^visions constitntiag an army, co-operate 
more and more under the regulation, consciously established, of 
agencies which over-ride individual volitions—or, to speak sfaictly, 
control individuals by motives which prevent them from acting as 
they .would spontaneously act. In tho second place, wo see that 
throughout tho society as a whole, there spreads a kindred form of 
organization—^kindred in so far that, for tho purpose of maintaining 
tho militant orguipzation and tho government which directs it, there 
are similarly established over citizens, agencies which force them to 
labour more or less largely for public ends instead of private ends. 
And, simultaneously, there develops a further organization, stUl akin 
in its fundamental principle, which restrains individual activities in 
such wise that social safety shall not bo oidangerod by the disorder 
consequent on unchecked pursuit of personal ends. So that this 
kind of social organization is distingaished from the other, as 
arising through conscious pursuit of public ends, in furtherance of 
which individual wills are constrained, first of all by tho joint wills 
of tho entire group, and afterwards more definitely by the will of a 
regulative agency which tho group evolves. 

Most clearly shall wo perceive tho contrast betwoen these 
two kinds of organization on observing that, while they are both 
instrumental to social welfare, they are instrumental in converso 
ways. That organization shown us by the division of laboui' for 
industrial purposes, exhibits combined action ; but it is a combined 
action which directly seeks and subserves the welfares of individuals, 
and indirectly subserves tho wolfare of society as a whole by pre¬ 
serving individuals. Oonvorsely, that organization evolved for 
governmental and dofousivo purposes, exhibits combined action; 
but it is a combined action which directly seeks and subserves tho 
welfare of tho society as a whole, and indiiectly subserves the welfares 
of individuals by prosorving tho society. Efforts for self-preserva¬ 
tion by the units originate the one form of organization; while 
efforts for self-preservation by tho aggregate originate tho other 
form of organization. In tho one case there is oouscious pursuit of 
private ends only; and the correlative organization resulting from 
this pursuit of private ends, growing up imconsciously, is without 
coercive power. In tho other case there is conscious pursuit of 
public ends; and the correlative organization, consciously estabUshod, 
exercises coercion. 

Of these two kinds of co-operation and the structures effecting 
them, we are here concerned (mly with one. Political organi¬ 
zation is to bo understood as that part of social organization which 
consciously carries on directive and restraining functions for public 
ends. It is true, as already hinted, and as we shall seo presently, 
that the two kinds are mingled in various ways^that each ramifies 

3 A 2 
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though the other more or leas.aooording to their respective degrees 
of predominance. But the two ore essentially different in origin and 
natnre i and for the present we must, so far as may be, limit our 
attention to the last. 

That the co<operation into which men have gradually risen 
secures to them benefits which could not be secured while, in their 
primitive state, they acted singly; and that, as an indispensable 
means to this co-operation, political organization has been, and is, 
advantageous, wo i^all see on contrasting the states of men who are 
not politically organized with the states of men who are politically 
organized in less or greater degrees. 

There are, indeed, conditions under which as good an individual 
life is possible without political organization as with it. Where, as 
in the habitat of the Esquimaux, there are but few persons and these 
very widely scattered; where there is no war, probably because the 
physical impediments to it are great and the motives to it feeble; 
and where circumstances make the occupations so uniform that there 
is little scope for the division of labour; mutual dependence can have 
no place, and the arrangements which efiect it are not needed. 
Becognizing this exceptional case, let us consider the cases which are 
not exceptional. 

The Bigger Indians, ” very few degrees removed from the ourang- 
outang,’’ who, scattered among the mountains of the Sierra l^evada, 
sheltering in holes and living on roots and vermin, "drag out a 
miserable existence in a state of nature, amid the most loathsome 
and disgusting squalor,” differ from the other divisions of the 
Shoshones by their entire lack of social organization. The river- 
haunting and plain-haunting divisions of the race, under some, 
though but slight, governmental control, lead more satisfactory lives. 
In South America , the Chaco Indians, low in type as are the Diggers, 
and like them degraded and wretched in their lives, are similarly 
contrasted with the superior and more comfortable savages around 
them in being dissociated. Among the Bedouin tribes, the Sherarat 
are unlike the rest in being divided and sub-divided into counUess 
bands which have no common chief; and they are described as being 
:the most miserable of the Bedouins. More decided still is the con¬ 
trast noted by Baker between certain adjacent African peoples. 
Passing suddenly, he says, from the unclothed, ungoverned trib^—- 
frinn the "wildest savagedom to semi-civilisation**—we come in 
TTnyoro to a country governed by “ an unflinching despot,’* inflict¬ 
ing " death 'br torture ** for " the most trivial offences; ** but where 
they have <^ve]i)[qp^ administration, sub-governors, taxes, good 
clothing, arte, agrieulture, architecture. So, too, concerning 19'ew 
2lealahd when first dLaoovered, Cook remarks that there seemed to 
ite greater prosperity and populousness in theregiems subject to a 
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Tliese Ifwt oases introduce us to a further truth. Not only does 
that first step in political oi^fanization which places individuals 
under the control of a tribal chief, bring the advantages gained by 
better co-operation; but such advantages are increased when minor 
political heads become subject to a major poHtical head. As typi 
fying the evils which are thereby avoided, I may name the 
feet that among the Beloochees, whose tribes, unsubordinated to a 
general ruler, are constantly at war with one another, it is the habit 
to erect a small mud tower in each field, where the possessor and his 
retainers guard his produce—a state of things allied to, but worse 
than, that of the Highland clans, with their strongholds for shelter- 
ing women and cattle from the inroads of their neighbours, in days 
when they were not under the control of a central power. The 
benefits derived from such wid^r control, whether of a simple head 
or of a compound head, were felt by the early Greeks when the 
Amphictyonic council established the laws that “ no Hellenic tribe 
IS to lay the habitations of another level with the ground; and from 
no Hellenic city is the water to be cut off during a siege.” The 
good which results from that advance of political structure which 
unites smaller communities into larger ones, was sho^pi in our own 
country when, by the Boman conquest, the incessant fights between 
tribes were stopped; and again, in later days, when feudal nobles, 
becoming subject to a monarch, were debarred from private wars. 
Under its converse aspect wo see the same truth when, amidst the 
anarchy which followed the collapse of the Garlovingian empire, 
princes and barons, resuming their independence, became active 
enemies to one another: their state being such that “ when they were 
not at war they lived by open plunder.” And the history of Hurope 
has repeatedly, in many places and times, furnished kindred illus¬ 
trations. 

While political organization as it extends itself throughout masses 
of increasing size, directly furthers welfare by removing that impedi¬ 
ment to co-operation which the antagonisms of individuals and of 
tribes cause, it indirectly furthers it in another way. Nothing 
beyond a rudimentary division of labour can arise in a small social 
group. Before commodities can be multiplied in their kinds, there 
must be multiplied kinds of producers; and before each commodity 
can be produced in the most economical way, the different stages in 
the production of it must be apportioned out among special hands. 
Nor is this all. Neither the required complex combinations of indi¬ 
viduals, nor the elaborate mechanical appliances which facilitate 
manufecture, c^ arise in the absence of a large community, gene¬ 
rating a great demand. 

I 

But though the advantages gained by co-operation, pre-sup- 
pose political organization, this political organization neoestitates 
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du^TOQta^ges; and it is quite possible fo; these disadvcmtages to 
outweigh the adyantages. The oontroUing structures have to be 
mauitamed, and the restraints they impose have to be home; and 
the evils inflicted by taxation and by tyranny may become greater 
thah the evils prevented. 

Where, as in the East, the rapacity of monarchs has sometimes 
gone to the extent of taking from cidtivators so much of their pro< 
duce as to have afterwards to return part for seed, we see exemplified 
the truth that the agency which maintains order may cause miseries 
greater than the miseries caused by disorder. The state of Egypt 
under the Bomans, who, on the native set of officials, superposed 
their own set, and who made drafts on the country’s resources not 
for local administration only but also for imperial administratbn, 
famishes an instance. Beyond the regular taxes there were 
demands for feeding and clothing the military, wherever quartered^; 
extm calls were contmually made on the people for maintaining 
public works and subaltern agents; men in office were thmnselves so 
impovenshed by exactions that they “ assumed dishonourable 
employments or became the slaves of persons in power; ” gifts made 
to the govenyjqent wore soon converted into forced contributions; 
and those who purchased immunities from extortions found them 
disregarded as soon as the sums asked had been received. More 
marked still were the curses following excessive development of 
political organization in Gaul during the decline of the Boman 
empire;— 

“So numerous were the receivers in comparison with the payers, and so 
enormous the weight of taxation, that the labourer broke down, the plains 
became deserts, and woods grew where the plough had been. . . . .. It were 
impossible to number the officials who were rained upon every province and 

town.The crack of the lash and the cry of the tortured filled the air. 

The faithfiil slave was tortured for evidence against his master, the wife to 

depose against her husband, the son against his sire.Not satisfied with 

the returns of the first enumerators, they sent a succession of others, who each 
swelled the valuation—as a proof of service done; and so the imposts went on 
increasing. Yet tho number of cattle fell off, and the people died. Neverthe¬ 
less, the survivors had to pay the taxes of the dead." 

And bow literally in tbis case tbe benefits were exceeded by the 
misobi^s, is shown by tbe remark that “ They fear tfie eh^y leas 
ibm tax-gatberer; tbe truth is, that they fly to tbe first to 
avoid the last. Hence, tbe one unanimous wish of tbe Boman popU'’ 
lao^ that it uras tbmr lot to live with the barbarian.” 

Bi the daring later times tbe lesson was repeated. 

'While intern^: pesoe and its blessings were achieved in mediseval 
France as fast: as: nobles became subordinate to the king-— 

while the central power, as it grew stronger, put an end to, that 
.{Hcinrittve p^rice of a b]ood-<i»venge wreaked itself on any 

I; relad cf an o:fi«nder, and made tbe “truce of God” a needful 
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mitigatLon of the universal sarageiy; yet from tliis extennon of 
political organization thei^ presently grew up evils as great or 
greater—^multiplication of taxes, forced loans, groundless confisca¬ 
tions, arbitrary fines, progressive debasements of coinage, and a 
universal corruption of justice consequent on tbe sale of offices: 
the results being that many people died by famine, some committed 
suicide, while others, deserting their homes, led a wandering life. 
And then, afterwards, when the supreme ruler, becoming absolute, 
controlled social life in all its details, through an administrative 
system vast in extmit and ramifications, with the general result that 
in less than two centuries the indirect taxation alone ** crossed the 
enormous interval between 11 millions and 311,” there came the 
national impoverishment and misery which resulted in the great 
revolution. 

Even the present time supplies kindred evidence, in sundry 
places. A voyage up the Nile shows every observer that the people 
are better off where they are remote from the centre of government 
—^where administrative agencies cannot so easily reach them. Nor 
is it only under the barbaric Turk that this happens. Notwith¬ 
standing the boasted beneficence of our role in India, the extra 
burdens and the complication of restraints it involves, have the 
effect that the people find some of the adjacent countries preferable: 
the ryots in sundry places are leaving their homes and settling in 
the territory of the Nizam and in GwaKor. 

Not only do those who are controlled suffer from political organi¬ 
zation, evils which greatly deduct from, and sometimes exceed, the 
benefits. Numerous and rigid governmental restraints indirectly 
shackle those who impose them as well as those on whom they are 
imposed. The successive grades of ruling agents, severally coercing 
grades below, are themselves coerced by grades above; and even the 
very highest ruling agent is enslaved by the system created for the 
preservation of his supremacy. In ancient Egypt the daily life. of 
the king was minutely regulated alike as to its hours, its occupa- 
tions, its ceremonies; so that, nominally aU powerful, he was really 
less free than a subject. It has been, and is, the same with other 
despotia monarchs. Till lately in Japan, where the form of 
organizmion had become fixed, and where, from the highest to the 
lowest, the actions of life were prescribed in detail, the exercise of 
authority was so burdensome that voluntary resignatioh of it was 
frequent. Adams writes —** The custom of abdication is common 
among all classes, from the Emperor down to his meanest subject.” 
European states have exempli^ed this re-acting tyranny. “ In the 
Byzantine palace,” says Gibbon, ** the Emperor was the first slave 
of the ceremonies he imposed.” Concerning the tedious court life 
of Louis I^ Grand, Hadame de Maintenon renmrks—** Save tibtose' 
only who fill the highest stations, I know of none more unfoitimate 
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than those who envy them. If you could only form an idea of what 
itisi” 

So that while the satisfaction of men’s personal wante is farthered 
both by the maintenance of order and by the formation of aggre¬ 
gates large enough to permit extensive division of labour, it is 
hindered both by deductions, often very great, from the products of 
thdr actions, and by the restniints imposed on their actions, usually 
in excess of the needs. And political control indirectly entails evils 
on those who exercise it as well as on those over whom it is 
exercised. 

The stones composing a house cannot be otherwise used until 
the house has been pulled down. If the stones are united by 
mortar, there must be extra trouble in destroying their present 
combination before they can be recombined. And if the mortar 
has had centuries in which to consolidate, the breaking up of the 
masses formed is a matter of such difficulty that building with new 
materials becomes more economical than rebuilding with the old. 

I name these facts to illustrate the truth that any kind of arrange- 
ment stands in the way of re-arrangement; and that this must be true 
of organization, which is one kind of arrangement. When, during the 
evolution of a living body, its component substance, at first rela¬ 
tively homogeneous, has been transformed into a combination of 
heterogeneous parts, there results an obstacle, always great and often 
insuperable, to any considerable change of structure: the more 
elaborate and definite the structure the greater is the resistance it 
opposes to alteration. And this, which is conspicuously true of an 
individual organism, is true, if less conspicuously, of a social 
organism. Though a society, composed of discrete units, and not 
having had its type fixed by inheritance from countless like societies, 
is much more plastic; yet the same principle holds. As fast as its 
parts are differentiated—^as &st as tibere arise classes, bodies of 
functionaries, established institutions, these, becoming coherent 
within themselves and with one another, resist such forces as tend 
to modify them. The conservatism of every long-settled institution 
diuly exemplifies this law. Be it in the antagonism of a Church to 
legi^tion interfering with its arrangements'; be it in the d^sition 
of an army to abolition of the purchase system; be it in the dis&vour 
with whi^ the legfd profession at large has regarded law-reform; 
we see thid neither in their structures nor in their modes of action, 
are parte ^t (mce been specialized easily changed. 

As it is t3nM» :of a living body that its various acts have as their 
common end st^-io^eietTntion, so is it tiue of its component organa that 
they sevi^ealfy tend to maintain themselves in their integrity* And, 
^ahnilarly, as it is true of a society that maintenance of its existence 
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is the aim of its combined actioBf^ so it is true of its separate classes 
and systems of officials, or other specialised parts, that the dominant 
aim of each is to preserve itself. Not the function to be performed, 
but the sustentation of those who perform the function, becomes 
the object in view; the result being that when the function is need¬ 
less, or even detrimental, the structure still preserves itself as long as 
it can. In early days' the history of the Knights Templars furnished 
an illustration of this tendency. Down to the present time we have 
before us the familiar instance of trade guilds in London, which 
having ceased to perform their original functions, nevertheless 
jealously maintain themselves for no purpose but the gratification of 
their members. And the accotmts given in The Black Book ” of 
the sinecures which survived up to recent times, yield multitudinous 
illustrations. 

The extent to which an organization resists re-organization, w'e 
shall not fully appreciate until we observe that its resistance increases 
in a compound progression. For while each new part is an additional 
obstacle to change, the formation of it implies a deduction from the 
forces causing change. If, other things remaining the same, the politi¬ 
cal structures of a society are further developed—if the existing insti¬ 
tutions are extended or fresh ones set up—if for directing social 
activities in greater detail, extra staffis of officials are appointed; the 
simultaneous results are—^an increase in the aggregate of those who 
form the regulating part, and a corre^onding decrease in the 
fl-ggregato of those who form the part regulated. In various ways 
all who compose the controlling and administrative organization, 
become united with one another and separated from the rest. 
Whatever be their particular duties, they are similarly related to 
the minor and major governing centres of their departments, and, 
through them, to the supreme governing centre ; and are habituated 
to like sentiments and ideas respecting the set of institutions in 
which they are incorporated. Deceiving their subsistence through 
the national revenue, they tend towards kindred views and feelings 
respecting the raising of such revenue. Whatever jealousies there 
may. be between their divisions, are over-ridden by iympathy when 
any one division has its existence or privileges endangered; since 
the interference with one division may spread to others. Moreover, 
they aU stand in like relations to the rest of the community, whoso 
actions are in one way or other superintended by them; and hence 
are led into kindred views respecting the need for such superin¬ 
tendence and the propriety of submitting to it. No matter what 
their previous political opinions may have been, they cannot become 
public agents of any kind without being biassed towards opinions 
congruous with their functions. So that, inevitably, each further 
growth of the instrumentalities which control, or administer, cv 
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inspect, or in any way direct social forces, increases the impedimdat 
to future modifications, both positively, by strengthening that which 
has to be modified, and negatively, by weakening the remainder ; 
until at Ifflogth the rigidity becomes so great that change is impos¬ 
sible and the type becomes fixed. 

Nor does each further development of the regulative organization 
increase the obstacles to change, only by relatively innr fla smg the 
power of those who, as regulators, maintain the established order, 
and decreasing the power of those who, as the regulated, have not 
the same direct interests in maintaining it. For the ideas and 
sentiments of a community as a whole, progressively adapt them¬ 
selves to the rigime familiar from childho^, in such wise that 
it comes to be looked upon as natural, and as the only thing pos¬ 
sible. In proportion as public agencies occupy a larger space in 
daily experience, leaving but a smaller space for other agencies, 
there comes a greater tendmicy to think of public control as every¬ 
where needful, and a less ability to conceive of activities as other¬ 
wise controlled. At the same time the sentiments, adjusted by 
habit to the regulative machinery, become enlisted on its behalf, and 
adverse to the thought of a vacancy to be made by its absence. In 
brief, the general law that the social organism and its units act and 
re-act in such ways as to become congruous, implies tha t, every 
further extension of political organization increases the obstacle to 
re-organization; not only by increasing the streogth of the regula¬ 
tive part and decreasing the strength of the part regulated, but also 
by producing in citizens thoughts and feelings in harmony with 
the resulting structure, and out of harmony with anything sub¬ 
stantially different. Both France and Germany furnish examples 
of this truth. M. Comte, while looking forward to an industrial 
state, was so swayed by the ideas and sentiments appropriate to 
the French form of society, that his scheme of organization 
for the industiiid state, prescribes its arrangements with a definite¬ 
ness and detail characteristic of the militant type, and utterly 
at variance with the industrial type. Indeed, he had a preffound 
aversion to that individualism which is a product of industrial life 
and gives the character to industrial institutions. So, too, in Germany, 
we see that the socialist party, who are regarded and who regard 
themselves as wishing to entirely reorganize society, are so incapable 
of really t hinking away from the social type under which they 
hare be^ horn and zuirtured, that their propc^ed social ^tem m in 
ess^ce no&mgr else than a new form of the system they would 
destroy. If Is a^eystem under which life and labour are to be ar< 
ranged and finpetktonded by jpublio instrumentalities, omnipresent 
like ithoae whiolt sdready exist and.no less coercive: the indhidtud 
lifb even more regulated for him than now. 
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While then, on the one hand, in tibe absence of settled arrange¬ 
ments, there cannot be co-opejration, jet co-operation of a higher 
kind is hindered bj the arrangements which &cilitate co-operation 
of a lower kind. Though without some established relations among 
parts, there can be no combined actions; yet the more eAtensiye and 
elaborate such relations grow, the more difficult does it become to 
make an improved combination of actions. There is an increase of 
the forces which tend to hx, and a decrease of the forces whioh tend 
to unfix; until the fully-structured social organism, like fully- 
structured individual organism, becomes no longer adaptable. 

In a living animal, formed as it is of aggregated units originally 
like in kind, the progress of organization implies, not only that 
the units composing each differentiated part severally maintain their 
positions, but also that their progeny succeed to those positions. 
Bile-ceUs which, while performing their functions, grow and give 
origin to new bile-cells, are, when they decay and disappear, replaced 
by these: the cells descending firom them do not migrate to the 
kidneys, or the muscles, or the nervous centres, to join in the per¬ 
formance of their duties. And, evidently, unless the specialized 
units each organ is made of, gave origin to units similarly specialized, 
which remained in the same place, there could be none of those 
settled relations among parts which characterize the organism, and 
fit it for its particular mode of life. 

In a society also, fixity of structure is favoured by the transmis¬ 
sion of positions and functions through successive generations. The 
maintenance of those class-divisions which arise as political organi¬ 
zation advances, implies the inheritance of a rank and a place in 
each class. Obviously in proportion as the difficulty of rising from 
one grade into another is great, the social grades become settled in 
their relations. The^ke happens with those sub-divisions of classes 
which, in some societies, constitute castes, and in other societies are 
partially exemplified by guilds. Where custom or law compels the 
sons of each trader to follow his father’s occupation, there result 
among the structures carrying on production and distribution, 
obstacles to change analogous to those whioh result in the regulative 
structures from impassable divisions of ranks. India shows this in 
on extreme degree; and in a less degree it was shown by the craft- 
guilds of early days in England, whioh facilitated adoption of a croft 
by the children of those engaged in it, and hindered adoption of it 
by others. Thus we may oaU inheritance of position and function, 
the principle of fixity in social organization. 

There is another way in which succession by inheritance, whether 
to class-position or to occupation, conduces to stability. It secures 
supremacy of the elder; and supremacy of the elder tends towards 
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maintenance of the established order. A system under which a 
chief-ruler^ sub-ruler, head of a clan or house, ofEloial, or any person 
having the power given by rank or property, has his place filled up 
at death by a descendant, in conformity with some accepted rule of 
succession, is a system under which, by implication, the young, and 
evmi the middle-aged, are excluded from the conduct of i^airs. So, 
too, where an industrial system is such that the son, habitually 
brought up to his father’s business, succeeds to his position when he 
dies, it follows in like manner that the regulative powrar of the elder 
over the processes of production and distribution, is scarcely at all 
qualified by the power of the younger. Now, it is a truth daily ex¬ 
emplified that increasing rigidity of organization, necessitated by the 
process of evolution, produces in age an increasing strength of habit 
and aversion to change. Hence it results that succession to place 
and function by inheritance, having as its necessary concomitant the 
monopoly of power by the eldest, involves a prevailing conservatism; 
and this further insures maintenance of things as they are. 

Conversely, social change is facile in proportion as men’s positions 
and functions are determinable by personal qualities. If, not being 
prevented by law or custom, members of one rank establish them¬ 
selves in another rank, they in so far directly break the division 
between the ranks; and they indirectly weaken the division by pre¬ 
serving thrir family relations with the first, and forming new ones 
with the second; while, further, the ideas and sentiments prevailing 
in the two ranks, previously more or less different, are made to 
qualify one another and to modify the characters of their members. 
Similarly if, between sub-divisions of the producing and distributing 
classes, there are no barriers to migration, then, in proportion as 
migrations are numerous, influences physical and mental, following 
inter-fusion, tend to alter the natures of their units; at the same 
time that they perpetually check the establishment of differences of 
nature, caused by differences of function. Such transpositions of indi-, 
viduals between class end class, or group and group, must, on the 
average, however, be determined by the fitnesses of the individuals 
for their new places and duties. Intrusions will ordinarily succeed 
only where the intruding citizens have more than usual aptitudes for 
the businesses they undertake. Those who desert their original 
social poritions and occupations, are at a disadvantage in the com¬ 
petition with those whose positions and occupations th^ assume; 
and thejr cap ofveremne this disadvantage only by force of some 
superiorify ^ fe^eet of the occupations in which they compete. 
This leavixm ^ to have their careers determined by thmr 
effim^ciw, we may therefore call the principle of change in social 
erganisM>zi, 

As we MW that aupGession by inheritance conduces in a secondary 
iray to stab^fy^ Ify kee^giihe places of authority in the bands irf 
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tliosQ who by age are made moat averse to new practices, so here, 
conversely, we may see that succession by efficiency conduces in a 
secondary way to change. Both positively and negatively the 
possession of power by the young facflitates innovation. While the 
energies are overflowing, little fear is felt of those obsiacles to 
improvement and evils it may bring, which, 'to those of flagging 
energies, look formidable; and at the same time the greater imagi¬ 
nativeness that goes along with higher vitality, joined with a smaller 
strength of habit, facilitates acceptance of fresh ideas and adoption 
of untried methods. Since, then, where the various social posifions 
come to be respectively filled by those who are experimentally 
proved to be the fittest, the relatively young are permitted to 
exercise authority, it results that succession by efficiency further^ 
change in social organization, indirectly as well as directly. 

Contrasting the two, we thus see that while the acquirement of 
function by inheritance conduces to rigidity of structure, the acquire¬ 
ment of function by efficiency conduces to plasticity of structure. 
Succession by descent favours the maintenance of that which exists. 
Succession % fitness favours transformation, and makes possible 
something better. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, “ complication of structure ac¬ 
companies increase of mass,*’ in social organisms as in individual 
organisms. When small societies are compounded into a larger 
society, the controlling agencies needed in the several component 
societies must be subordinated to a central controlling agency: new 
structures are required. Be-compounding necessitates a kindred 
further complexity in the governmental arrangements; and at each 
of such stages of increase, all other arrangements must become more 
complicated. As Duruy remarks—“ By becoming a world in place 
of a town. Borne could not conserve institutions established for a 
single city and a smftU territory. . . . How was it possible for sixty 
millions of provincials to enter the narrow and rigid circle of pro¬ 
vincial institutions?’* The like holds where, instead of extension of 
territory, there is only increase of population. The contrast between 
the simple administrative system which sufficed in old English times 
for a million people, with the complex administrative system at 
present needed for many millions, sufficiently indicates this general 
truth. 

But now, mark a corollary. If, on the one hand, further growth 
implies more complex structure, on the other hand changeableness of 
structure is a conation to further growth; and, conversely, unchange¬ 
ableness of structure is a concomitant of arrested growth. Like the 
correlative‘law just noted, this law is clearly seen in mdividual 
organisms. On one hand, the transition from the sm^ unmature 
form to the hurge mature form in a living mreature, impUea that not 
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the whole only, but all the parts have to be changed in their' sizes 
and connexions: every dehdl of eyery organ has to be modified; 
and this implies the retention of plasticity. On the other hand, when, 
bn kj^roaohing, maturity, the structures are aHHUTning their final 
arrangement, their increasing definiteness and firmness constitute an 
increasing impediment to growth: the unbuilding and rebuilding 
required befbre there can.be the needful re-adjustment, become more 
and more difficult. So is it with a society. Augmentation of its 
mass necessitates change of the pre-existing structures, either by 
incorporation of the increment with them, or by their extension 
through it. Every elaboration and further settlement of the 
structures, presents an additional obstacle to this; and when rigidity 
is reached, such modifications of them as increase of mass would 
involve, are imppssible, and increase is prevented. 

Nor is this all. Controlling and administrative instrumentalities 
antagonize growth by absorbing the materials for growth. Already 
when pointing out the evils which accompany the benefits gained 
by political organization, this effect has been indirectly implied. 
Governmental expenditure, there represented as deducting from the 
lives of producers by taking away their produce, has for its ulte¬ 
rior result deducting from the life of the community: depletion of 
the units entails depletion of the aggregate. Where the absri'action 
of private means for pabUc purposes is excessive, as in one of the 
Oases named, the impoverishment leads to decrease of population; 
and where it is less excessive, to arrest of population. Cl^ly those 
members of a rociety who fonn the regulative parts, together with 
all their dependents, have to be supplied with the means of living by 
the parts which carry on the processes of production and distribu¬ 
tion ; and if the regulative parts go on increasing relatively to the 
other parts, there must eventually be reached a point at which they 
absorb ^the entire surplus, and multiplication is stopped by innutri¬ 
tion. 

Hence, then, we may say that, in the first place, though each 
increment of growth is cdded by an appropriate organization, yet 
this organization, being inappropriate to a greater mass, becomes 
ther^dter an impediment to growth; and that, in the s^ond place, 
growth is farther impeded by the abstraction of materials to sustain 
orgaiuzalion which would otherwise have been available for growth. 

To aid cfur interpretations of the special &ots presently to 
be ded.t witl^ we must keep in mind the foregoing general fiuits. 
They may Itiiaim as follows:— 

P^peral^ h mddc possible by society, 

Xt pre-stqpposes asspoiaied men, and. men remain assodatcd because of 
the benefits asadmation yidds them* 

But there eaniK^ be' Oqncei^ted octionB without agencies by which 
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actions are in some way adjusted in their times, amounts, and 
ln‘T><la ; imd the actions cannot be o£ Tarious kinds without the co- 
operators undertaking differOnt duties. That is to say, the co-opcrators 
must fall into some kind of organization, either Tcduntarily or invo- 
luntarily. 

The organization which co-operation implies, is of two kinds, 
distinct in origin and nature. The one, arising directly from the 
pursuit of individual ends, and indirectly conducing to social wel&re, 
develops unconsciously and ia non-coeroive. The other, arising 
directly from the pursuit of social ends, and indirectly conducing to 
individu^ wel&re, develops consciously and is coercive. 

While, by making co-operation possible, political organization 
achieves benefits, deductions from these benefits are entailed by such 
organization. iMaintenance of it is costly; and the cost may become 
a greater evil than the evils escaped. It necessarily imposes re¬ 
straints ; and these restraints may become so extreme that anarchy, 
with all its miseries, is preferable. 

Organization as it becomes established is an obstacle to re-organiza¬ 
tion. Both by the inertia of position, and by the cohesion gradually 
established among them, the units of the structures formed oppose 
change. Self-sustentation is the primary aim of each part as of the 
whole; and hence parts once formed tend to continue, whether they 
are or are not useful. Moreover, each addition to the regulative 
structures, implying, other things equal, a simultaneous deduction 
from the remainder of the society which is regulated, it results that 
while the obstacles to change are increased, the forces causing change 
are decreased. 

Maintenance of a society’s organization implies that the units 
forming its component structures shall severally be replaced as they 
die. StabiHly is favoured if the vacancies they leave are filled 
without dispute by descendants ; while change is favoured if the 
vacancies are filled by those who are experimentally proved to be 
best fitted for them. Succession by inheritance is thus the principle 
' of soded rigidity; while succession by efficiency is the principle of 
social plasticity. 

Though, to make co-operation possible, and therefore to faediiate 
social growth, there must be organization, yet the organization 
formed impedes farther growth; since further growth implies 
re-organization, which the existing organization resists, and since the 
existing organization absorbs part of the material for growth. 

So that while, at each stage, better immediate results may be 
achieved % completing organization, they must be at the expense of 
better ultn^te results. These are to be achieved by carrying orga¬ 
nization at ^h stage no farther than is needfiil for the orderly 
carrying on of social actions. * Hebebbt Spskcbb. 



YOUNG IRELAND.^ 

Th;b lirief but not unfruitful summer of Young. '!£reland in 

glbom and disaster in "1848. Buf^ was a prisoner awaiting bis 
trials, while, of his friends and comrades, wme were* being ’horde in 
War vessels of “the enemy/* to dis^t penal settlements, an^ naore 
were being cast as brands from the burning on the hospitable shores 
. of the New World. Released at last from imprisonment, Buffy, after 
an unsuooessful Parliamentary experiment, which was totally uncon¬ 
nected with the events recorded in this volume, resolved to begin 
life anew in a strange land. Arrived in Australia, hjs found there 
in actual operation a Constitution practically identical with that 
which he had sought to regain for his native country. His experi¬ 
ence, his ability, and his character enabled him to confront success¬ 
fully the prejudices not unnaturally existing against a man of his 
antecedents among a British community. Taunted with being “a 
rebel,” he replied, “Yes, to the backbone and spinal marrow —a 
rebel to the system that mislaves my country.” He rose successively 
to the highest official positions, and towards the close of last year 
resigned the office of Speaker of the Victorian Parliament for the 
purpose of superintending in London the publicatidn of this work, 
** because,** as he states in a modest preface, “ he believed it was the 
best and last service he could render to Ireland.** Rarely, indeed, has 
garland more rich aud more fadeless been woven by the hands of 
sympathy and affection for the tomb of a defeated party. The charms 
of a style singularly lucid, tbte manifest truthfulness of the narra¬ 
tive, the transparent sincerity of the writer, fascinate toe reader, 
whatever his preconceived notions may have been, and arrived at 
toe end, he will exclaim involuntarily, “ Had I lived in those days, 
and been acquainted with these young men, I, too, might have been 
a Young Irdander.** 

O’Connell was sincerely, and from conviction, above all things a 
Repealer. When agitating for what he termed “ Justice to Ireland,” 
he avowed that he was an agitator with ulterior motives. His 
objective ]|^nt ever and always was toe restoration of the Irish Legis- 
latore. On the 15to of April, 1840, he founded the Repeal Associa- 
tion^ aitd ppeping the proceedings of that first meeting, he said 

“I rise wxto top deep sense of toe awM importance of toe,step I am about 
to ^|K)se to toe Irito people, and a hill knowledge of the difficulties by wbito 
wh ape smaiopntoHi^’ aml tois obstnoles we have to contend with. 1 trust that 
my hourt is pulp,, and judgment, on toe present occasion, unclouded; and 
1 declare, hi' toe {nreset^ of that God who is to judge me for an eternity of 

.<11 Xrrisnd? A JFhvswer qf Irith Hittory. By Sir Charles Gfawm Xhitfy. 
Ok«ito,P8itw, <Mput»ACo. im. 
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woal or iroe, tl»t I haen no ot^eot is viev bst the good of my native laud, and 
tiiat I toaHt is the deepest sense, the vet^ssibilily 1 am about to inour. Wo 
have assembled to take part is proceedings that vriU bo yet memorable in the 
history of osr oonntry. Yes, tius Idih of April will be yet memorable in tho 
annals of Ifeiand. It shall be referred to as the day on which tho Klag of 
Itepeal was tmftirled; and I shall fearlessly, legally, and oonstltutionally keep 
it unftorled until th*e day of sdooess shall have unived, or the grave close over 
me, and dn my tomb shall be in8cribe4—^He died a Bopealer.” 

Thus was launched his sooond Bepml xsovemont, he being at the 
tune sixty-five years of hgo-^^^lthough the weekly attendance at 
the bieotmgs of tho Association continued for a year or more to be 
scanty, still tbe constant repetition of facts of great weight and 
moment—and above all men O’Coimell had the power of using them 
with greatest effect—impressed the public mind, and Bepoal became 
a subject of discussion in every household. Ilis appeals to the 
young blood of Ireland” fired tbe enthusiasm of the ardent and 
unselfish, and they yearned to go forth from the class rooms and the 
lecture halls to tako part in the struggle for nationhood. Ho had 
emancipated the Catholics and reformed the Corporations; and now in 
his old age ho was creating a Young Ireland, which was destined to 
supersode the Old, which was animated by a higher purpose, and 
which was filled with tho ambition not of tho agitator and tbo reformer, 
but tbo martyr and tho confessor. Charles Quvan Buffy, Thomas 
Osborne Bavis, John Blake Billon, and a few students and young 
professional men bad been for somo time members of the Bopeal 
Association; but the event from which the movement for National 
Independence might bo dated was the ostubhshment in October, 
1842, of tho Nation newspaper. Bufi^ was appointed iniitor, and 
the new paper became almost at a bound the greatest political power, 
next to that of O’Connell, then in Ireland. The tone and oharacter 
of its teachings are no less truthfully than eloquently described in 
tho following passages 

"Week after week the namcb and services of tho sjiiritual wtuiioiswho 

carried tho cross into Pagan lands were made familiar to the people. 

Nor did tbo Middle Ages or modem times want their notable men. The 
chiefs who had made alliances, on behalf of Ireland, with Franco and Spain, 
tho soldiers who had fought in later times against foreign rule, and tbe 
patriots who had conspired against it, wore rescued from under mounds of mis¬ 
representation, and tho people taught, iu ballad and essay, that those were not 
men to be ashamed of, but tho flower of their looo. To forgot her martyrs and 
oonfessors would bo folly os well as baseness; laborious and unprofitable days 
awaitod all who turned from the pleasant paths of corruption to the service of 
Ireland; they must not bo further disheartened by feeling that tho labourors 
who went before them had not hod their rewaxfl. The sorvioos of Irishnwn in 
the annles of Franco and Austria, in the diplomacy of Spaiu and Italy, in tiie 
wars of liberation in North and South Amenoa wore described. Irishmeu hod. 
w<m conspicuous places in every epuntry wbere a career was open to them; 
even in England, where an Trishmaa was freated as a foreigner and an inferior, 
how many of the suocessos in arts, arms, statesmanship, literature, recorded as 
British successes were won by Irkhmen P Tbe English books most familiar to 
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Ibraaoe aad Ctonnany vere the* books of Irishinea, the 'Yioax of Wake¬ 
field' and the ‘ Sentimental jToaxney.’ The insiiito namjMbMt known 
between the Stmits of Gibraltar and the Gulf of Bothnia^ and 

O’OonneU. 

“ ISirir own history was a chart of perils p be avoidM o*-. V that 

in%ht safely be porsned, of which they knew nothing ; fom P the 

past is a region os blank as the fhtuie; but from the paJ^^Peil ^ 

lifted by knowledge. Irishmen had leaniod the historyfiO^Sriandl"^ a 
source where it was detiborately ftlsified. Their enc^tfO'Vsciibe^^eir 
bravery os turbulence, their resistance to oppression as pr^ ft onteqeii^, 
their native civilisation as barbarity. Wl^n regions wereT r y desolatCL » 
bonded over to the murderers of the Celth^ population the)ir^^^ said 
civilised. Lnshmon had used their national annals as a cemofa ^m wlnKT^ 
to dig up the skeletons of mouldering crimes for mutual assault 7^ the 
lesson tiioy taught was that Irishmen were enslaved because they wered' t.i 

Their Protestant forefathers wore often pampered and protected by Et V] 


as her gairibou, and their Catholic forefathers reduced to slaves becauii p 
were dangerous English ascendancy. If they forgot hereditary feu^^vk. % 
might create a noble Kiture for their common country. Irdand muM aim fyd 
be Irish, not Anglo-Irish; because vigour, and health, and great aohiev^BBiieuts 
belong to men and nations which follow their nature, not to those bro^n to a 
foreign mould. But Irish must no longer mean Celtic; from whate^ stock 
they sprung, Celtic, Nonnan, or Saxon, if men loved and served tiato country 
they wore Iridi. Hereditary party spirit was an iffn is /atuita iW a country 
whore the lineal de«>ceudant8 of the O’Neills, O’Briens, and O^onnors wore 
Unionists, and whcie Philpot Curran, Wolfe Tone, and TheAald Matthew 
qirang from Cromwellian soldiers. y ^ 

“ The pursuit of knowledge was indtod not with the zed.efi a schoolmaster, 
but vrith the fervour of u lover, . Educatejiiatrybu may bo free. It is 

education which will unsblo you to tithahedyantage of opportimities. Tho 


highest training, however, is that of the character. Tho practice of spooking 
and acting only the touth, more than military or commordal or int^ectual 


eminence, makes a (^untry great and happy; while contempt for obligations 
and authority does not make mtizens but banditti. Tho slave’s vice of paltering 
with tho tru& clipgs to our people like the rust of their chains. They mtut 
unlearn the prautico of boasting and exaggeration; they must loom—hard 
tusk to a defrionstrative, imaginative people—to bo direct and litoral. To be 
prompt in saying ‘ This is not true: I will not believe it.’ ' This is not truo: 


I will not say it.’ ' This is not true: I will not do it.’ 

‘'Among tho knowledge most noodod was tho knowledge of other nations 
and races J Ireland ought to have a FOSBiO£r pomoy, but not necessarily the 
foi-eign p^cy of England, which often originated in feelings or interei^ in 
whi(^ ,|jelaud had no share. Irishmen wanted the sympatiiy and good wiU 
of other nations, and to obtain their sympathy and good will must loam to be 
just to them. Why should they uotP England insulted them, but frrem 
FiiUice and America they got good wiahos and respect. States hostile to 
England had educated their youth in the penal tuuM, and were their allies 
against her in war and diplomacy. The Catholic asked in vain for the 
sltghtest mitigation of his slavery, ^ Bumourier at Oemappe soared away the 
ro^ conspirators against libraty. Even to-day what interost had the 
mcrriiants of Dublin or the fanners of Down in the oppression of the A %baTi 
or the Eafflrf !Diey owed allegiance to. Victoria, Queen of England and 
Ireland; they owed no aUegianoe either in law or oonsdenoe to the suooeas of 
English crime. Among her reoent achievements in foreign poUoy, ^gUmd 
obl^ed modafioationB ii^ the tarifih of and Poiti^, and when one 

ser^tmised the result it was found that English manufactures were rdieved, 


while Irish products continued sulgect to thoir former burden. But what other 
result could oome of nations trostmg their foreign pdioy to stxan^ hands P 
Ihc aympotlqr of friendly nations was not a light thing. The of Enusia 



i^agli iloG yn^ of th^ century; the good wiU of 

|>ance rwou<4 the wayemg fe^ftmee of Axnerioa,’^ 

The qiiii^t that animated ita- ebhuons was that of a pure and 
intencp nationality. It demanded Eepeal ndt as an alternative, but 
as a right* and to^y irrespective of Imperial legislation for Ireland, 
whatever its character might be—bad, or indi^ment. To 
aarart this right was a matter not merely of expe^enoy but of 
duty ;~ 


** When a people have the boundaries and history, the separate character and 
physical resources, and still more, when they have the virtue and genius of a 
nation, they are bound in conscienoe, in prudence, and in wisdom, to assert 
their in^viduality, no matter bow conciliation may lure or armies threaten. 
Nationality would create a race of men fdU of a more intensely Irish character 
and knowledge, and to that race it would give Ireland. It would give them 
the seas of IreWd to sweep with their nets and their navy; *the harbours of 
Irdand to receive a great commerce; the soil of Ireland to live on, by more 
millions than starve ^ero now; the fame of Ireland to enhance by tiiw 
genius and valour; the independence of Ireland to guard by their wisdom and 
arms.” 


The leading article, strong and direct as a bolt, was supplemented 
by the historical ballad, so dramatic in power, so vivid in description, 
that it photographed on the brain and heart of the nation some great 
hero, or some great achievement of the Irish race. The passion of 
the race had found an articulate voice; a soul had come into Erin. 
Never before in the history of Ireland had popular leader such moral 
and intellectual support as the Nation rallied to the ^ide of O’Con¬ 
nell in this his second great struggle for National Independence. 

At the opening of'the year 1843 Alderman O’Connell moved in 
the Dublin Corporation, **That a petition should be presented to 
Parliament from the Corporation of DubUn for the Bepeal of the 
TTnion between Great Britain and Ireland.” The debate lasted three 
days, and O’Connell’s speech was a miracle of power. He began by 
setting forth, formally and logically, nine distinct propositions on 
which he relied to establish his case■ 

Ist. The capability and capacity of the Irish nation for an Inde¬ 
pendent Legislature. 

2nd. The perfect right of Ireland to have a domestic Parliament. 

3id. That this right was fully established by the transactions of 
1783. 

4th. That the most beneficial efiects accrued to Ireland from her 
ParUatmentary Independenoe. 

fith. That the Irish Parliament was utterly incompetent to anni- 
'hUate the Irmh Constitution by uniting with England. 

0th. Thcdi as the Dnicm was carried by fraud, force, terror, and . 
the groa!^ corruption, it waamot a bargain or contract. 

. 7th. That the most disastrous consequences resulted to Irelsmd 
firfflu the.tJnion. 

8tth. Thai Ihe tlhion can be abdijshed by peaceable s^ cosistltd- 

8b2 . : “ 
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iKdthout the violation of law, and without the. des^Or 
tion of property or life. 

9th., ^at none but the most satisfactory results can spring from a 
Bepeal of the Union. 

. These propositions he proceeded to illustrate successively in detail. 
** No great orator ever depended so much on matter and so little on 
style. Had lus case for an Iri^ Parliament been subjected to the 
careful pruning to which a Uterazy artist submits his work, there 
would have remained a masterpiece of persuanve oratory, almost 
worthy to take its place wijjh the orations against Philip and Catiline.*^ 
The burden of the reply was thrown upon Alderman Butt, then a 
leader of the young Conservatives. His'speech was not an oratorical 
success, and was quite inadequate as an answer to a statement so 
large and comprehensive as that which O’Connell had nmde. The> 
petition was adopted by a vote of 41 to 15. 

The Corporation debate created a profound impression. Men 
eminent in social poation, among them Lord Ffrench and his sons, 
and The O’Conor Don, joined the Association. Some Ulster Pro¬ 
testants also gave in their adhesion, amongst them John Mitchel, a 
man d^tined to leave his mark indelibly on the history of his 
country. It soon became evident also that the great bod}’^ of the 
CathoHo prdlates were prepared to co-opmate with the Association. 
Monster meetings, enormous in their dimensions, and intense in 
their enthusiasm, were held throughout the spring and summer on 
the sites of great historical transactions. Ihe Government were 
seriously alarmed, and on the 9th of May Lord Boden, Grand 
Master of the Orangemen, in one House of Parliament, and his. 
eldest son in the other, demanded of Ministers whether they intended 


to take any measures to suppress Bepeal meetings and . to maintain 
the Legislative Union. The Duke of Wellington in reply said, It 
would be the duty of her Majesty’s servants to take every measure 
in their power that would tend to maintain the Union, and prevent 
any disturbance of the public peace.” Sir Bobert Peel was more 
specific. He said, ” I am prepared to make the declaration which 
'.was made, and nobly made, by Lord Althorp, that deprecating as I 
do all war, but above aU, civil war, yet there is no alternative which 
1 do not think preferable to the dismemberment of’ this great 


ipm|usc.*' These Ministerial declarations reached Dublin while 
O’donnell was in the act of addressing one of his weekly audiences. 

then in thrilling tones exckimed, 
of eight millions, and there is besides a millioxii of 
. If Sir Bobert Peel has the audacity to cauM 
4 between, the two countries, we mil pdt in < 

b^in no rebellion; but I tell 1^ this 

bo |lax4 beg^ that strife against Ireland.” 
day j^o niqnit^ meetings became fiercer sind imre 
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effect product m the joang men by the Ministmel 
mianaoe may be inferred from the following extract:— 

•‘To Daris and his associates it was a moral neoessitj that they shonld see 
their way clearly, and select it delihm-ately. They accepted O’Oonnell’s pro¬ 
gramme to press on the organization, and, if it were intm^pted by any 
arbitrary ptroke of authority, to resist the aggression. But they were per¬ 
suaded that it was a waste<of time to array masses of men and utter defiant 
language in order to overcome the opposition of England, if the will of the 
Trii^ people in the last resource prov^ to be not a sheathed sword, but an 
empty scabbard. The peaceful processes of the Constitution by which changes 
are accomplished in England, without any exjjiibitiou of force, rest on &e 
underatan^hg that the will of the people, whenever it is clearly asoertained, 
will prevail, but in Ireland this principle was far from being acknowledged; 
in Ireland it was necessary to forecast &e next stage. The young men, who 
relied much more confidently than O’Connell did on winning over the Pro¬ 
testant middle class, beliov^ that a united nation conld accomplish their 
wishes surely and peacefully. They knew that the Protestant middle class 
would be estranged by any apprehension of a physical conflict with England, 
and such a conflict was therefore a contingency they would gladly have 
averted—provided it could be averted with honour. But whatever they 
threatened or promised they medht, to the best of their ability, to aooomplish 
when the ne^ came. They desired to raise a nation of eight millions and 
upwards, inhabiting an island rich in the elements of public wealth, to its 
natural and rightful place among nations, and they aimed to do so as Grattan 
had done by negotiation, supported by the ascertained will of the people. 
But if negotiation so supported failed, they were prepared, and resolved to 
fight and die rather than that their native land Ehould continue to be im¬ 
poverished and humiliated for the profit of strangers. It was at this piioe 
liberty had been bought by other nations, and it was not^ they thought, too 
high a price. Tested by the strict maxims of municipal law, or the obliga¬ 
tions of allegiance, such an intention was doubtioss an offence which carries- 
the heaviest penalty; but if it be tested by the law to which Englishmen 
appeal when they have to judge the aspii-ations of Hungarians or Italians, the 
natural law founded on the obligations of conscienco and tho inherent rights 
of a people, a different verdict will probably be pronounced.” 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir Edward Sugden, seeing that 
a considerable number of magistrates attended Eepeal meetings, 
determined to remove such gentlemen, by supersedeas, from the com¬ 
mission of the peace. Lord Ffrench and his two sons, O’Connell 
and his eldest son. Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, Colonel Butler, M.P., 
Caleb Powell, M.P., Count Nugent, Edmund Burke Boebe, M.P.,' 
Sir Valentine Blake, M.P., Sir Benjamin Morris, Mayor of Water¬ 
ford, and other gentlemen, twenty-four in all, were immediately 
removed from the roll of magistrates. This unconstitutional pro¬ 
ceeding exdted indignation among all classes in Ireland, ^nd evoked 
a ^irit of resistance worthy of Irish gentlemen. As an emphatic 
protest against it about twenty members of the junior bar, among" 
them Sir Oolman O’Loghlen, late member for Clare, and ThomSi^ 
O’Hagan, the present illustrious Lord Chancellor of Irriand, 
joined the Association in one day. The movement of the 1^ 
extended to ihe country gentlemen, who considered thrir dfilbe 
degradi^ by titie system established by the Chancellor. 
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“Ut, Sioith O'Brisn bdeame the (^kesman of this sentiment. William 
Smith O’Brien tros a younger son of one of the great historic Irish houses. 
His descent from Brian Borhohne—flie Alfred of history—-was as trell 

estahUriied as the doscent of William the Fourth from William the Oonciueror. 
At an early period after the Bofonnation this branch of the O’Briens had 
become Prot«itants, and in the time of the Commonurealth had allied them> 
SoItcs with Cromwell and become odious to the nation. In the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment his father resisted the Union along with the best of hia order, but from 
the prMe of class rather than tho pride of raoo. Smith O’Brien hod made his 
first plungo into Irish politics at tho Clare election of 1828, in opposition to 
O’Cbraell, and had since stood coldly aloof from tho Irish tribune in the Houso 
of Commons. But ho was a man keenly bon&itiye to ixgustico, and more easily 
moved to wrath by a public by a personal wrong. With a genuine sym • 
pathy for tho industrious pooplo he was an aristocrat in feeling and senrimont, 
and was proud and jealous of the character of an Irish gentloman. He j)robably 
felt outraged that the son of an English barber should have presumed to 
menace au Irish peer, and might even esteem himself entitled to issue orders 
to the descendant of an Ardrigh, who had ruled Ireland before the Houso of 
Hanover emerged into bistory. Mr. O’Brien inquired in Parliament whether 
tho law as interpreted by tho Choncdlor extended to England P And ho 
desired, for his own guidance, to ho informed, if he present^ a petitaon for 
Bepeal of tho Union ^m either of the coiinti]^ of which he was a magistrate, 
whether he would not be superseded P Sir James Qrahom, who was then 
Home Secretary, made a petulant and evasive reply; and Mr. O’Brien resigned 
the oomttusEdon of tho peace. Henry Grattan, member for Moath, the bearer 
of another historic namo, followed his example. John Power of Qurteen, 
E!oan Mahony, John Hyacinth Talbot, and other Whia: country gentlemen of 
note, took tbo samo courso, and aftor a littlo time Sir llichard Miisgravo and 
lx>rd (Bonourry. 

‘'The thanks of the Asfiociafion wero voted to Mr. O’Btion for the example 
he had set. In acknowledging it he declared that he was not a Bopealor. Ho 
was still disposed to believe that justice and good government might be 
obtained without a dissolution of the Union, but he coiild not blame those who 
thought differently for organizing to give thoir opinion effect.” 

The dismissal of the magistrates was accompanied by the intro* 
dimtion in the House of Commons by Lord Elliot of a new Alnns 
Bill of the most stringent charoctor. It w'as in vain that some Irudi 
members, notably Lord Clements, Sharman Crawford, and Mr. Sheil, 
resisted; in vain that Mr. Smith O’Brien moved that instead of 
meeting the discontent of Ireland with a new Arms Bill, tho House 
ahould resolve itself into a committee ** to consider the cause of the 
discontent with a view to the redress of grievancestho Bill was 
passed into law by large majorities. While the Bill for disarming 
Ireland was pending,” writes John Miichel in his ITktoryr qfirelandf 
** &r off on the banks of the Indxis Napier went into action with 
3,000 troops against 25,000, only 400 of his men being British 
soldierb; but those 400 were a Tipperary regiment—tho 22nd— 
and they did their work in such style as mado the grey old warrior 
shout aloudt * ICagiuficeint Tipperaiy 1 ’ ” The greatest of the monster 
xioeetin^ were those <& Tara and Mullaghmast, both in the ^yince 
of Xiei^or ; but that of Mallow is memorable for the remarkable 
speech there ddyivered by O’Connell. It was known afterwards as 
the ** Hallow Befianoe.** He smd 
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« The;y Bp^ USau^y in ^na^tixigifbeiibet they *m>tild deprive us of' our 
jiglite, and I know wliat of tihat council maybe; but this I 

know, there was not an T riwbtwan In ^le council. I may be told that the Duke 
of Wellington was there. Who calls khn an Iririmian f D a tiger’s cub was 
dropped in a ibid, would it be a lamb f But pmiht^e I am wrong in antici¬ 
pating; perhaps I am mistaken in warning you. But ih there reason to 
caution you? The council sat fbr an entire day, and even then did- not 
(dude its deliberations, but adjourned to the next day, while the biumess of 
the country was allowed to stand still. What had they to deUberatcPabout f 
The Bepealers were peaceable, loyal, and attached—affectionatdy attaohed-»-to 
the Queen,' and detormined to stand between her and her enemies. If they' 
assailed us to-morrow, and that wo conquered tipem—os conquer them we wiU 
one day—^e first use of that victory which we would make would be, to 
place the sceptre in the hands of hSr who has ever shown us favour, and whose 
conduct has ever been Ml of sympathy and emotion for our sufferings. Sup¬ 
pose, then, for a moment, that England found the Act of Union to operate not 
for her benefit—^if, instead of decreasing her debt, it added to her taxation and 
liabilities, and made her htirden more onerous—and if she felt herself entitled 
to call for a repeal of that Act, I ask Peel and Wellington, and let them deny 
it if they dare, and if they did they would he the scorn and by-woid of the 
world, would she not have the right to call for a repeal of that Act P And 
what are Iriahinen that they ahbuld he denied the same privilege P Have we 
not the ordinary courage of Englishmen*? Are we to he trampled under foot P 
Oh, they shall nover 'trample me, at least. 1 was -wrong—^they may trample 
me tmder foot—1 say, they may trample me, hut it will be my dead 'body t^y 
will trample on, not the living man.” 

Can it be a matter of surprise that, weighing these solemn decla¬ 
rations, and contemplating the attitude of the Government, Davis 
and his friends arrived at the conclusion that an armed struggle 
between the countries was a possible contingency P They were 
averse to war, if it could he honourably avoided; hut if it were 
forced upon them they would wage it to the last. They were averse 
even to agitation if it could he avoided, for they held that it was a 
waste of the life of the nation, of the ^vine energy which in other 
channels might make her prosperous and renowned. They hoped to 
effect a union of Irishmen of all creeds and classes, and then to 
negotiate; hut if negotiation should fail they were determined to 
take the next inevitable step. Davis was in the habit of opening 
his mind fiilly in private correi^ndence with his fidend Daniel 
Ouren Maddyn. In one of those letters he makes remarks which 
seem not quite inappUcahle to the present state of things in Ireland. 

The machinery at present working for Bepeal could never, under cir- 
oomstances like the present, adueve it; but oiroumstances must change. 
Within ten or fifteen years England must he in peril. Assuming this much, I 
argon thus, hfedem Anglicanism, ».e. Utilitarianism, the creed of Bussell and 
Feel as well as of the Badioals, this thiug, call it Yankeeism or EngUahismi 
which measures prpi^rity by ecohangeable value, measums duty by gain, fuad 
limits derire to dothes, food, and respectabilily; this dainned thing has. come 
ihijo Ireland under the Whigs, and is eqxially the favourite of tiae JPied Tories. 
It:is b^eved in the political assemblies in onr cities, preached from our pul^itB 
(always Utilitarian or perseouting); it is the very aposties’. creed of tlm |«!0- 
fsesionB, and threatens to cormpt the lower dasses, who are still frithful a^ 
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romantio. To use every litoraiy au4 political engine against tliis seems to me 
the first duty of an Iri^ patriot who con foresee consequences. Believe me, 
this is a greater though not so obvious a danger as Papd. supremacy. So 
much worse do I think it, that, sooner than suffer the iron gates of that filthy 
dungeon to doso on us, 1 would submit to the oortainty of a Papal supre- 
ma<y; knowing that the latter should end in some twenty years—-leaving the 
people mad it might be, but not sensual and moan. Much more ^irilhngly 
would I take the chance of a Papal suprenuuy, which even a few of us laymen 
could c^sck, shako, and prepare (if not effect) the ruin of. Still more willingly 
would 1 (if Anglicanism, i.e. Sensualism, were the altomative) take the haaard 
of open war, sure that if wo succoodod the military leaders would compel the 
bigots down, establish a thoroughly national Government, and one whose 
policy, somewhat arbitrary, would anti-Anglican and anri-sonsiml ; and if 
wo f^od it would be in our own power before dying to throw up huge 
barriers against English vices, and dying to loave example and a religion to tho 
next age.*’ 

There has always been a land question in Ireland, and it must not 
be inferred that the young men were regardless of it, or undervalued 
its importance. A settlement of it on the basis of justice to landlords 
and tenants was a prominent feature of their policy. Their views 
on the subject were thus plainly sot forth in an authoritative 
manifesto in the Nation :— 

On the Tenure Qnostiou our course has been an open and decided one. 

« We sock to secure to tho peasant land at a jnist rent. 

A just rent would leave him comfort and some luisuro. 

’ ‘ Wo seek for him the value of all tho laboui or money ho spends in improvo- 
menta. 

“ And we seek prospoorivo laws, which shall tend, by a natural and easy 
change, to reduce the great estates and create a body of small proprietors in fee 
throughout evoty part of Ireland. 

“ But we arc not ready to jump into a seivile war for this purpose. 

« On the contrary, wo riiall do our best to make tho landlords rocogniso that 
the postponement of tho tentue settlement, or tho decline of tho political agita¬ 
tion, would lead to an anti-ront movement, which might ond in a disastrous 
rebellion, but would begin by reducing them to beggary, and could not be 
quelled by the defeat of insurgent armies.” 

Road by the light of passing events tho last paragraph is pro¬ 
phetic. The disaster predicted in 1843 has well nigh come to pass in 
1880. Seven and thirty years of unspeakable calamity to Ireland, and 
of ineffaceable reproach to Government. Seven and thirty years, and 
yet the programme of 1843 is tho only one that meets the require¬ 
ments of justice and of Ireland to-day. Security of tenure, fair 
rents, right of the tenant to sell his interest in his holding—thesOf 
with reasonable facilities for the natural and gradual growth of a 
peasant proprietta^, must form the basis of.auy wiso scheme of land 
refom. l^prc^^tien^ if it could be rral^ed, would be simply 
disaftyous. 

The last of tine monster meetings for 1843 was fixed for Sunday, 
the Sib of October, at Cfionterf, a suburb of Dublin. Ko riot, jnmnlt, 
or disorder had ocourreel at. any of the previous meetings; their 
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cobj^jt^to |»etitio]i ParHftmmt tke i^al of an Act of Parliament 
—^wa^ oonfesaedly legd, a^ there vas no reason to apprehend that 
this particular mating would be interfeied with. Late on Saturday 
afternoon a proclamation appeared prohibiting the meeting. Why 
had not that proclamation appeared on an earlier day P Why was 
it helA back till late in the afternoon when already thousands of 
people were on the road to Olontarf P There is good authcSity for 
the belief, which still exists, that no proclamation at all would have 
been issued if it were not for Sir Edward Blakeney, Commander of 
the Forces who declared before the Privy Council that if notice were 
not given to the people he would not take the command of the troops 
upon that day. Was a surprise then really meditated, and was 
Lord Cloncurry justified in stigmatisipg the Clontarf arrangements 
as a ‘^projected massacre P” The situation was one of extreme 
embarrassment for O’Connell. The proclamation was not legal, 
but if, in defiance of it, the people were allowed to assemble there 
would be a collision, and the collision would result on^ in a massacre. 
The people were totally unprepared, and never was force so well 
prepared as that which, without notice, they would be called upon 
, to encounter. O’Connell decided to obey the proclamation, and 
forthwith trusty messengers were sent into the country to warn the 
people and turn them back. On Sunday the place of meeting and 
all the> roads leading &om the city were occupied by the military; 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Commander of the Forces rode out to 
inspect the field of battle ? but there was no enemy. At this time 
an army of 50,000 men, incljuding police, was in full military occu¬ 
pation of the island. Within a week O’Connell and eight others, 
including Du%, were held to bail to take their trial for ** conspiracy 
and other misdemeanors.” 

The chapters descriptive of the trials in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, and of the proceedings before the House of Lords 
on the Writ of Error, have at the present moment a peculiar interest, 
and win repay an attentive perusal. According to the Sp^ial Jury 
Act, at that time in force, merchants and traders worth £5,000 and 
their eldest sons were entitled to be on the special jury list of the 
city of Dublin. Thus, my own name (I was then a law student and 
in ooUe^) found its way into the special list. In striking the jury, 
forty-eight names were taken by ballot out of the jurors’ book in 
the Crown office. Then each party, the Crown and the traverser, 
had the privilege of striking off twelve, leaving twenty-four names. 
'Of the forty-eight namee develi only (my own included) were of 
Catholics, and we were one by one struck off by the Crown. ^ It 
was this proceedings mainly which caused the reversal of the verdict 
by the Ifw lords, and called forth the memorable expieEBiohi^ A^^ 
mockezyK a delusion, and a • snare.” Had I b^ admitf^v on 
0’C!Gd!^l^’s>ifUry, ^questionably,L should have,..|)^, a verdliCt' 
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of guilty urould not have baen found, and subsequent erenti would 
baye taken a different course. 

Tbe prosecution was followed by a large accession to the national 
ranks. Many Protestants and several of the landed gentry joined 
the Bepeol Association, among them William Smith 03riea. 
The character of O'Brien is admirably portrayed in the following 
passage 

** It is Boaroelj' possible now, when his name has been soiled by fidlure and 
by persistent disparagement, to estimate jnstly the effset of Mr. Smith 
O'Brien’s conversion on the publio mind. His fuznly wore by rank and pos¬ 
sessions among the most distinguished of the Protestant g^txy { they had 
formerly, and have since, been ennobled by tho Crown } he hod lived and been 
educated among Englishmen of bis own rank, and after twenty years of par¬ 
liamentary experience ho had won a prominent place among the smaU body of 
Triab Whiga whom it was the policy of English ministora to cot^. ^ Had he 
desired office it is certain that office was within his reach. His abiliiiM, which 
were carefully cultivated, have been pionoxmced by no prejudiced critic to bo 
* fsr from inconsidorable,' ^ and jthey rested on the foundation of moral 
nature as solid as has not often been given to man. To the Celtic imagination 
tile new recruit Wm an historical personage, the representative ot a house 
which for twenty generations had ruled territories, conducted negotiations, and 
mmnhalled armies, and tho lineal heir of a king still familiar to the memory of 
fiitt nation after eight hundred years. But in timth he was something of far 
hi^er value to them than this. He was the incarnation of public duty. At 
forty years of age, with tastes, opinions, and friendehips unchangeably formed, 
he separated himself from the associates of a lifetime, to jom a party in their 
day of humiliation, many of whom offended his taste, and some ofr whom 
alarmed his judgment, because ho believed that in joining them he follow^ 
the path of duty, h'zom his English education, he derived maimers whidi his 
oonntiymen regarded as cold, but tiiey covered a kindness of purpose, and a 
fidelity in friendship not always found in msnaof more genial and expansive 
natuie. He never attained to popular eloquence, but it was an mpremve and 
hopeful apectacle in later times to see an Irish andienoe listening with eager 
interest to his measnred, and sometimes stilted, language on the pnbho ^at- 
fozm, because they bad como to understand that it represented his opinions 
mA iTi tei)ti>ma with rigid accuracy. Of the gifts whhffi. he brought to the 
Tiatinuftl cause, tiih most important was his example; an example of statements 
always corresponding accurately with the frets, aud promises strictly per¬ 
formed.*' 

During the unpruonmont the national movement dmlj grew in 
dignity, in character, and in strength. The young men worked with 
redoubled zeal, not only in the committee of the Association, but 
through the B^al Beading Booms in the country, and the literary 
ardbisolog^cal societies in the metropolis. ** We must do more," 
irrote Davi% ** to educate the people. That is the only moral for(» 
in which X have any frith. Mere agitation is either bullying or 
pieparntion Ibr war. 1 condemn the former, others of the par^ 
rtnttdwpTi ike latter. But we all agree in the policy of education." 
The Ziirary qf Jrilandt a series of monthly volumes of histcoy, 
biography, and oritioism, at one shilling, was established, and h^ 
extraordinary success. Another series of publioati<ms entered 

( 1 ) Mr. DifaseliFs teflon Otvtft 
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the (?ra^()rs 1 ^ ]^ati(miil aii| wa8 stimulated 

the ofEer of prizes for pfiix)i^gpll^^i<d]i|;s, rad arpliiteeturcd des^s. 
^atiortal music was eimouzag^ aad the soAgs of the Natim were 
int^uc^ into baU-^robrns, which- up to that time had beea 
straiqgers even to the melodies of Kobre. ** In. fact/’ says the 
learned author of the (yConnell Centemry Meei^, ''at no period 
of the' modem histoiy of Imland was there ever such intellectual 
aotiTiiy and energy; never did journalism attein such pop^r 
iMuenoe; ai)^,. . never did there emanate from the Irish press such 
a profusion of able and remarkable works in every field of national 
literature as within this brief period/* One of the most aoalous of 
the literary workers was the Rev. C. P. Meehan, and I mention his 
name because, happily, he is still spared to illustrate by his learning 
rad researches evratful eras in his country’s history. He has pro¬ 
duced within the last few years two works of immense value, "The 
Fate and Fortunes of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell,” and 
" The Franciscan Monasteries and the Irish Hierarchy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century.*’ The latter, which has reached' a fifth edition, 
contains many important documents transcribed from manxiscripts 
in St, Isidore’s, at Rome, and in the library of the Franciscans at 
Dublin. Of the other survivors, Mr. B. F. McCarthy has translated 
Calderon^ rad Mr. John O’Hagan the Sb»y of Boland, 

It is not true, as sometimes alleged, that Young Ireland was 
animated by a ferocious hatred of the Saxon. These young men 
loved tilieir country, and wished that she should be independent even 
as England is. But one of them thus wrote 

"We are not animated by any malignant hatred of England and the 
English. No such thing. We saw revived in the glory of that great country 
more than the power of Imperial Borne. We recognUod in her institutions 
the most formidable social system the world ever saw—^great in arms, illus¬ 
trious in arts, inneienoe, and in literature; unlimited in empire, unbounded in 
the range of its power—^but we saw in her, too, the malignant influonoes under 
which our national honour, our national glory, our national prosperity withered, 
drooped, and died.” ' 

Young Irelrad was not a party in the ordinary or poHtioal aeo^ta- 
tioi^ of the word. It consisted of a number of young men, seme of 
whom had. grown up together in our Oatholio colleges, or studied 
together in our university, and more of whom had met accidentally 
in society. Eindred tastes, impulses, rad. aspirations drew them 
towards each other, and their bond of union was their attachment to 
Thor^ .Davis. His d^th, . on the dth {September, 1845, was ah 
irr^^ble loss. They were not all of them soldiem, br stet^meibi, 
dr men of genius. They were a brad of simple gallant genUemem 
who ^ed country, rad were ready to devote to her sembb 
:t;heir, livM ax^ fortunes. .Through good report and iU, at heme, fmd 
abroad, in ;&aedom rad in chains, maintained their owh<rai!ad‘ 
their country’s honour. v,, J. Siinr^ 



SHORT NOTES ON ENGLISH POETS: 

CUAtrCETl; SPENSER; THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE; MIETON. 

It was no unmemorablc day in the history of English letters wh<m 
Thomas C^pbcll, tho Cidlistratus of Great Britain, undertook to 
select and comment on his Specimens of tho British Poets with the 
hand which had given to England her only two great national songs. 
No hand, it must have been thought, could be fitter for this only 
less glorious task; and with all its grave and many shortcomings his 
collection remains as yet unrivalled and unapproached, as tho very 
flower of our too manifold anthologies. A yet greater and heavier 
undertaking has in our own day been attempted and accomplished 
by a more thoughtful and sometimes a more trustworthy critic than 
Campbell. Having before this had occasion to remark in terms of 
* somewhat strong deprecation on tho principle adopted by Mr. 
William Rossetti in his revision and rearrangement of the text of our 
greatest lyric poet, I am the more desirous to bear witness to the 
elevation and tho excellence of his critical workmanship in this 
wider and more general field. On some points I differ gravely from 
his estimate; once or twice I differ from it on all points; but on 
the whole I find it not acceptable merely but admirable as tho very 
best and most suflicient ever yet given of some ut least among tho 
leading names of our 2 >oet 8 . 

Four of those are by him selected as comxK)sing the supremo 
quadrilateral of English song. It is through no lack of lovo and 
reverence for tho name of Chaucer that I must question his right, 
though the first narrative poet of England, to stand on that account 
beside her first dramatic, her first epic, or her first lyric poet. But, 
being certainly unprepared to admit his equality with Shakespeare, 
with Milton, and with Shelloy, I would reduce Mr. Bossettrs mystic 
ibur to the old sacred number of three. Pure or mere narrative is 
A form OBS<mtially and avowedly inferior to the lyrical or the dramatic 
iittm of poetry; and the finer line of distinction which marks it off 
itqm tbe epic marks it also thereby as inferior. 

. H Of oU whose names may claim anything like equality of rank on 
the roll of national poets—^not even exooptmg Virgil—^we may say 
that Chaucer borrowed most from abroad, and did most to improve 
whsttever he borrowed. I bdlieve it would bo but accurate to admit 
that in all hia po^s of serious or tragic narrative we hear a Prenoh 
or Italian tongue speaking with a Teutonic accent through English 
lips. It has utterly unlearnt the native tone and cadence ita 
natural inflections; it has perfectly put on tho native tone and 
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cadence of a stranger’s; yet i/s it alwap what it was at first-^tn^ > 
rotiMm rn ^oeca tedesca. li spesiks not only with more vigour hut ' . 
actually with more sw^theas than the tongues of its teachers; but it 
speaks after its own fashion no other than i^e lesson they have taught., • 
Ohauoer was in the main a French or Italian poet, lined thoroughly 
and warmly throughout with the substance of an English humourist. 
And with this great gift of specially English humour he combined, 
naturally as it were add inevitably, the inseparable twin-bom gift of 
peculiarly English pathos. In the figures of Arcite and Grisilde, 
he has actualiy outdone Boccaccio’s very self for pathos: as far 
almost as. Keats was afterwards to fall short of the same great model 
in the same great quality. And but for the instinctive distaste and 
congenital repugnance of his composed and comfortable genius from 
its accompanying horror, he might haply have come nearer than he 
has nared or darad to come even to tho unapproachable pathos of 
Dante. But it was only in the world of one who stands far higher 
above Dante than even Dante can on the whole be justly held to 
stand above Chaucer, that figures as heavenly as the figures of 
Beatrice and Matilda could move unspotted and undegr^ed among' 
figures as earthly as those of the Beve, the Miller, and the Wife: of'* > 
Bath: that a wider if not keener pathos than TJgolino’s or Fran¬ 
cesca’s could alternate with a deeper if not richer humour than that 
of Absolon and Nicholas. 

It is a notable dispensation of chance—one which a writer who 
might happen to be almost a theist might designate in the deliciously 
comical phrase of certain ambiguous pietists as “ almost providen¬ 
tial”—^that the three great typical poets of the three great repre¬ 
sentative nations of Europe during the dark and lurid lapse of the 
Middle Ages should each afford as complete and profound a type of 
a different and alien class as of a different and alien people. Yart ' 
as are the diversities of their national and personal characters, these 
are yet less radical than the divergences between class and class 
which mark off each from either of Jiis fellows in nothing but in . 
fame. Dante represents, at its best and highest, the upper class of 
the dark ages not less than he represents their Italy; Chaucer re- 
presmts their middle class at its best and wisest, not less than hO' 
represents their England; Yillon represents their lower class at its 
worst and its best alike, even more than he represents thdr France. .. 


And of these three the EngUsh middle class, being incomparably the, ' 
happiest and the wisest, is indisputably, considering the ooinmon; 
oirounutances of their successive timas, the least Ukdiy to have 1^ 
us the highest example of all poetry then possible to men. A;|d ^ ,' 
of their thr^ legac^s, precious and wonderful as it is, the Engh^' 
man’s is ao<^rdin^y.the least wonderful and the least 
The poet i^ the sensible mid prosperous middle class in Englimd 
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Ic 08 to sttffor and to sing tlum the t)ieo8o|)!ltuo axistoorat of Jftalyv <kx 
the htixited and hungry Tagahc^nd who fixst found articulate voice for 
the dumb longing and the blind love asiWell as for the reckless 
appetites and riotous agonies of the miserable and terrible multitude 
in Vfhose darkness lay dormant, as in a coreoloth which was also a 
ohryi^lid, the debas^ and disfigured godhead which was one day 
to exchange the degradation of the lowest populace for the revelation 
of the highest people—for the world^wido apocalypse of France. 
The golden-tonguod gallows-bird of Paris is dbtmgiJshed &om his 
two more dignified compeers by a deeper difference yet—a difference, 
we might say, of office and of mission no less than of genius and of 
gift. Dante and Chaucer axo wholly and solely poets of the past or 
present—singers indeed for all time, but only singers of their own: 
Villon, in an equivocal and unconscious fashion, was a i^ger ako of 
the future; he was the first modem and the last modiseval poet. He 
is of us, in a sense in which it cannot be said that either Chaucer or 
Dante is of us, or even could have been; a man of a changing and 
self-ti»nsfonning time, not utterly held fast, though still sorely 
struggling, in the jaws of hell and the ages of faith. 

But in happy perfection of manhood tho groat and fortunate 
Engli s hm an olmokt more exceeds his great and unfortunate follow- 
singers than he is exceeded by them in depth of passion and height 
of rapture, in ardour and intensify of vision or of sense. With tho 
single and sublimer exception of Sophodos, he seems to me the 
happiest of all great poets on record ,* their standing type and sove¬ 
reign example of noble and manly happiness. As prosperous 
indeed in their several ages and lines of life were Petrarch and 
Ariosto, Horace and Virgil; but one only of these improsses us in 
every lineament of his work with the same masculine power of enjoy¬ 
ment. And when Ariosto threw across the windy sea of glittering 
legend and fluctuant romance the broad summer lightnings of his 
large and jocund genius, the dark ages had already returned into 
the outer darkness where there is weeing and gnashing of toeth-— 
the team of Dante Alighieri and the laughter of Francois Villon. 
But the wide warm harvest-field of Chaucer's husbandry was aU 
glorioua with gold of ripening sunshine wMe all the world beside 
lay in blackness and bonds, throughout all those ages of death called 
ages of faith by men who can bdfieve in nothing beyond a buildmg 
or a bool^ outside the codified creeds of a Bible or the oKsumeniced 
structures of a Ckuroh. 

Beiforo 1 take my reverent leave of Chaucer, I will express in 
passing a dight f^oise of regret that Hr. Bossetii should not have 
added to hia notice of the Ttoilus and Cryaeid^-^ choice passage of 
exqmsito analysis and panegyric, with every word of which 1 most 
cordially oonoan-*aome little note of apj^nse for the Scottish poet 
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HexizyiQii^^t eqtMUy adveatoroua and admirable 6equel to that poem. 
For truth* axi4 power o£ i^tihetio ima^atioii) tho last meotmg of 
Troilus wiih the wayaidb leper who onoe had all his hoort, and 
played it all away at the Ifay-gi^e of light love, may bo matchod 
against the yery best work of Chaucer: nor do I remember any¬ 
thing in it all so deeply and truly tragic as the doom of the trans* 
formed jand disfigured traitresS} who, meeting no recognition in tho 
eyes of her old lover* as he looks on her and sighs and passes, with 
an alms thrown sadly as to a stranger, falls back and dies in 
silence. 

The earnest search or labour after righteousness of judgment and 
absoli^ accuracy of estimate which always, whether it may finally 
succera or fail, distingaishes the critical talent of Mr. Bossetti is 
very happily exemplified in his analysis and summary of the aims 
and the ola^s of Spenser. His judgment or his sentiment on this 
matter may be said to strike a balance between the enthusiastio 
devotion of Scott and Southey, Buskin and Leigh Hunt, and the 
wearied indifierei^^oe or positive distaste of Landor. As a descendant 
of the great Latin race, ho has naturally by way of birthright the 
gift which he is bound to havo, an inborn sense of rule and outline 
which makes him instinctively aware of Spenser’s shortcoming on 
that side, and logicaUy averse from the luminous and fluid nebulosity 
of Spenser’s cloudy and flowery fairyland. Tho lack of tangible form 
and line, of human flesh and breath and blood on tho limbs and at 
tho lips and in tho veins of Sponsor’s active or passive and militant 
or triumphant congregation of impersonated virtues and vices, is 
inevitably perooptible to a scholar and evangelist of Danto, who must 
perforce bo unconsciously inclinod to measuro all poets more or less 
after tho standard of tho mighty master whose missionary he was 
bom by right at once of inheritance and of intoUigence. Dante 
was beyond all other poets a materialist ;-HEUid this, I havo heard 
it remarked, is of course what Blake meant to convey by the quaint 
apparent paradox of his essentially accurate objection to the 
**atheism” (as he called it) of Dante; with whom the finest forms 
of abstract qualities that the scholastic ingenuity of medieeval 
metaphysicians could devise and define became hard and sharp and 
rigid as tempered steel. Give Dante a moral image, he will make 
of it a living man: show Spenser a living man, he will make of him 
a moral image. It is not to the existence of allegory in Spenser 
that aU save his frnatioal admirers object; it is to the fact that this 
oUegoiy, like Mrs. Molaprop’s '*on the banks of the Ifil^” is a 
rapacious and insatiable impostor who attracts and devours all living 
likenesses of men and women within r^oh. There is allegory also 
in Homer and in Dante: but prayers in Homer and qualities in 
Dante become vital and actual forms of living and breathing mtr 
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)iir98. In tkf figure of s just ;nan melts awa^ into the 

quality of justice, the likeness of a ohsete woman is dissolred into 
the abstraction of chastity. liTothing can bo more alien fitom the 
Latin genius, with its loye of oleamess and definite limitation, than 
this indefinite and inevitable cloudiness of depiction rather than 
obno^tion, which reduces the most tangible things to impalpable 
properties, resolves the solidest realities into smoke of perfumed 
metophor from the crucible of symbolic fancy, and sufi^s with 
Cimmerian mist the hard Italian sunlight. Add to this the cloying 
sweetness of the Spenserian metre, with all “its treasures of fluidity 
and sweet ease “ (as Mr. Arnold, with his usual studious fdioity of 
exquisite phrase, has so perfectly described it), which leaves (|t least 
some readers, after a dese of a few pages, overgorged with a sense 
that they have been eating a whole hivo^s harvest of thick pressed 
honey by great spoonfuls, ivithout one halfpennyworth of broad to 
this intolerable deal of sweet-stuff; and it is easy to determine why 
the attraction of this noble poet, for all his luminous colour and 
lovely melody, the raiment of high thinking and fine feeling, is 
perhaps loss potent than it should be over minds first nurtured on 
the stronger fiure of Greek or Latin or Italian song. The Torpoian 
Muse of Spenser is not indeed crushed—^thore is too much vigorous 
and supple vitality in her lovely limbs for that—but she is heavily 
burdened if not sorely braised by the ponderous and brilliant 
weight of allegoric shields, emblazoned with emblematic heraldry 
of all typic and chivalric virtues, which her poet has heaped 
upon her by way of signs and bucklers of her high and holy 
^tezprise in “fairy lands forlorn,*' through twilight woodlondB 
and flowery wastes of mythical and moral song. With almost 
equal truth he might be said to have founded and to have 
followed the fashion of allegorical poetry which in the next 
generation ran riot through the voluminous verse of his disciples 
till it reached its head, not even in the works of the two lesser 
Fletchers, but—os if the names of our dramatic Dioscuri were 
foredoomed to poetical conjimction and unconscious fellowship on 
far other ways lhan theirs—^in the limitless and lampless labyrinth 
of Joaeiph Beaumont's Fhyche. Allegory was no doubt a poworfiil 
fltctei; to be reckoned with in casting up the account of English 
poetry before Spenser; but in the aUegories of his most notable 
precursors down to SadeviUe there is surely as much more of 
body, of tangible and palpable outline, than in his, as there is less of 
it in any of his followers. I cannot, therefore, but think that the 
great influaoae of Spenser on succeeding poets whose lines of work 
lay outside the fls|dAof lyric and dramatic verse was far from being 
good* as well as great. Outside those fields there was no man-~- 
unlcss a not very significant exception be claimed for Drayton and 
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fiyir M Wrtrfttive chviii^ei^ of M^e otnlill {md partial npt^'^ 
th^ iras no man till the of Hiltc^ arlib could mal^e hei^, 

for a laaoment against ilitar^fdSnOiioe. one great poet wW 

might ^ve done this also aswe0 as the work he did—the ^t 
worthier and sorely far mightier trork of fotmding the tragic sta^ 
of England—^had only time to leaTO ns a broken sample of nobler 
narrative and purer power than Spenser’s, in the nnimitated if not 
inimitable model of his Jffero and Leander. And who came 
after them fbund it easier to follow the discursive and decorative 
style of Spenser than the more simple, sensuous, and passionate ** 
manner of Marlowe. 

Mr. Rossetti’s critical memoir of Shakespeare is in its kind a most 
absolute and masterly model of simple and sufficient workmanship. 
The little all we know concerning the master of us all who know 
aught of English song is here arranged and explained with blame¬ 
less care and fine lucidity of brief yet full remark. I observe only 
one seeming slip of memory or passing lapse of attention; his over¬ 
sight of the generaHy noticed and obviously noticeable fact that the 
very first line of the anti-Lucian doggrel affixed by tradition to the 
gate of Gharlecote Park with the apocryphal hand of Shakespeare 
bears the stamp on it of forgery, in the linguistic anachronism of the 
title or titles therein bestowed on Sir Thomas. 

But the central jewel of this excellent essay, and the crowning 
glory of this admirable book, is the commentator’s sumnoary of 
opinion as to the subject and significance of the sonnets. What 
Coleridge, under the Idndly influence of a far too indulgent mood, 
said " in his haste ” of Weber’s Beaumont and Fletcher, may with” 
simple justice be said of Mr. Eoasetti’s brief and perfect bit of 
work upon this difficult matter. We owe to him, “ I will not say , 
the best—^for that would be saying little—^but a good ” commentary 
on the sonnets of Shakespeare. I speak here especially of the 
second and shorter,” but (as Mr. Bossetti does not perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently observe or emphasize) incomparably the more important and 
altogether precious division of the sonnets.” Upon this question it 
seems to me that he, and he alone among all commentators of ^whorn 
I know an 3 rthing, has seen and spoken, as far as is how or perh^s 
ever was possible to see and speak, “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” I do not care—^be it said with all genuine 
and cordial respect—-to follow him any more than others into the 
fruitless and thorny ground pf word-iq>litting debate as to the 
discernible jpereonality of one Will or two Wills on whose name the 
greatest man who ever bore it has once and again rung fantastic 
chmiges of quil^ng and smil^g rhyme; what I recognise * and . 
what I would indicate as worthy of all praise is the 'writer’s biim 
recognition ol the plainly probable truth, expressed in a terse iimd‘. 

VOL. N.S. 8 c 
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ijiatural *d9betj tihitt the yhiinger Vh<>*n IHhAfrtjai^yiw 
(sock a h^de]5 Wd paanonate adifitNi^oti of his :<iobi4 ||i;iid 
^attrabtiTe qualities—his inward and outward, ntid 

^doiments of nund and parson—^as could rady be possible to a tnaii 
of^radically noble and high*minded nature* arid cbuld only express 
itself after the »dent fashion of the sonnets in the single age and 
^neration of Shakespeare, did wilfully or inToluntarily seduce ftom 
him the not invaluable affections of a paramour who Ti«d for some 
time obtained a hold upon the mind as well as the senses of Shidce- 
speare whi<di he felt to be injurious and unworthy of his better 
instincts* knowing that the ill-requited affection which he bore to 
the friend who had won from him her heart or her fimcy was' yet a 
wiser and worthier feeling than the perverse and reluctant passion 
which still attracted him towards the malign and dangerous beauty 
of their common mistress; in a word* that the man’s friendship* 
however far he might have been led astray by the temptress from its 
honest and straightforward course, was better worth 1^ keeping or 
regretting than such love as could be given to either by such a 
woman. So chaotic and comfortless a result of Shakespeare’s ultimate 
relations towards a mtistress and a friend may be deplorable enough 
for sympathetic worshippers of his genius to contemplate* but is 
surely neither unprecedented nor unparalleled nor improbable in 
itself. And we have the combined evidence of all tradition and of all 
his later works to show that Shakespeare* however hard he may have 
had to swim for a time against this sea of personal troubles, did long 
before his latter days succeed in taking better arms agpainat them 
than those of suicide* and did, after some fashion worthier of himself* 
in time by opposing end thmn. 

A name so illustrions has recently been added to the list of theirs 
who dispute or deny the supposition that even in his sonnets the 
most inscrutably impersonal of poets did actually ‘'unlock his heart,” 
that it might seem negligent if not insolent to take no account of 
snoh antagonism to the opinion which to me seems so clearly just 
and right. Mr. Browning, perhaps in all points the furthest re¬ 
moved from Wordsworth of all poets in this century* cit^ with 
Stiane^juig of a sueer the well-known expression of Wordsworth 
'his opinion to that effect; and, as if aoornfaBy 
a supposed suggartion that he sdso should do'IiktMae, 


:: of'assort 

If so, the loss Shakeii^e^ he! ” 

to r6{^; no whit the less iilm Shftltefi^ieBre* 
lUb Browning. In the d^dicatioh 9! JCtirt'a 
Xylite saiEioi diitinotive quaii^ of :ihe 
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y^mBtibase aoblfl ^aya fti^ dediostod v«b defined wilih ad- 
i Landoi^'k f* a dc^ipatw poet/* as opposed to 
a gs^ dxaipatist: and t^ M^ Aotth^l^t u^deat and studious 
a&in^ of Mr. BrowuLog: liinuM^ viio tiiistk that tke same dis- 
tiz^tiTo definitioii u not less aoentately applicable to bis own genius 
also. Npw, even in de&ult Of bis personal and aniicalate evidence 
to that ^eot, we should bave guessed that Mr. Browning yraa in 
no wise wont, to unlock bis heart with any metrical key to any direct 
purpose—except, as it might be, ^^for once/* when exchanging, to 
suoh noble piupose, a bronze** for a silver** instrument. But 
Shakespeare, not being simply great dramatic poet *’ like Brown¬ 
ing or like Landor, but a great dramatist in the most absolute and 
difbrential sense of the phrase, might on that very account (it seems 
to me) be the likelier and the more desirous, vmder certain circum¬ 
stances which for us must be all uncertain, to relieve »and disburden 
his mind—^to unload his heart rather than to unlock it—in short 
pers<nial poems of a kind as alien from the special genius or spiritual 
instinct of Mr. Browning as the utterly impersonal gift of imper¬ 
sonations, not in one form at a time but in many forms at once, by 
dint of more than dramatic renunciation or annihilation of himself, 
which makes him the greatest of all dramatists as surely as he is 
not the greatest of all dramatic poets. 

Of Milton Mr. Bossetti speaks wijih less ardent reverence than 
might be expected from a republican, though not, it must be owned, 
than might have been expected from a disciple of Dante. For it is 
a notable and even deplorable fact that there is one great poet— 
though happily there is but one—^whose disciples would seem to 
be disqualified by the fact of their discipleship from equal or due 
appredation of ^most any other. A Shakespearean adept may be 
a Miltonic believer; a worshipper of Homer or j^schylus, of 
Sophocles or Lucretius, may be a devout and loyal student of both our 
supreme Englishmen; but Dante would seem to be as jealous a God 
as he of the Jews in his most exacting and exclusive mood of 
monarchy. All his disciples ** continually do cry,’* in direct or 
indirect fashion, 

o6k dya06v vokvKotpavCq' ets Koijpavos iarta, 
ct« jSaotXct^* 

and his name is Alighieri. For these Unitarians or Mohammedans 
of Parnassus there is but one*Muse, and Dante is her prophet. If 
we would not be reprobate in their qyes we must accept and worship 
as they do the idol, the whole idol, and nothing but the idol; we 
must not stop our noses in hell with .loathing, nor distend our jaws ' 
with yawning in heaven; neither may we worship any other God. 
Most eqteeiBlly may we not of^er saorifioe to any o&er great^C^s-; 
tian et oosmo^nic poet; fee in hisiids the whole and sole i&eof^y 
- ' ' 8 0 0' ■•A 
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revealed , lids is a lard sayini^i and.I,:^ 

ctfu:^b*j^earit." .' ’ 

,If indeed, tie ine^talie qnestion of s^drituail valne and VE^l* 
lec^^ infflglt were to be fpUowed out to aucl length and. depth aP 
' {done would suffice for discussion of the relations or adjustmj^t df 
tllb balance between these two great Christian poets, and for^p:duaina> 
tion of their respective worth and weight as readers and intei^reterB 
of ** the sovereign scheme and divine riddle/* it would be necessary 
to go further; to pass out of the atmosphere of their Gathcdio or 
Galvinistic theologies and theogonies, and confront the supreme 
resTilts of poetic wisdom under the influence of Christian doctrine, 
and within the precincts of Christian discipline, with those of the 
smne spiritual power when working under far other conditions in 
the native sphere of free contemplation and solemn inquisition into 
natural mystery more sacred and more strange than all supernatural 
miracle. Immeasurably beyond contemplation of any Christian 
poet’s capacity is the awfulness of Evil and Expiation as symbolised 
in the Sophoclean grove of the Furies. But at the ovens and the 
cesspools of Dante’s hell, the soul, if the soul had fingers, would 
snap them. The perpetuation of the infinitely little for a perpetuity 
of infinitely mean suffering, the degradation of eternity by the 
eternity of degradation, in brutal and obscene horror of abject 
wickedness and abject anguish, is a conception below the serious 
acceptance of the ancient or the modem mind—^fit only for the 
dead and malodorous level of medimval faith. 

A single sentence of Mr. Bossetti’s essay sums up in fourteen 
emphatic and expressive words the whole side or aspect of his 
opinion or feeling on the subject of Hilton to which 1 cannot choose 
but take exception. “Honour,” he says, “is the predominant 


emption naturally felt towards Milton—hardly enthusiasm-r-cer- 
tainly not. sympathy.” In that case I am simply unable by any 
stretch of conjecture to imagine what name among all names of 
patriots or of poets may be found worthy to enkindle this enthusiasm 
which the mention of Milton’s has left cold. SjTupathy, indeed, we 
may well feel that we are hardly worthy to offer: for the very word 
implies some assumption of mom or spiritual equality; and he must 
indeed be confident of having always acted up to Milton’-s own ideal, 
and ever “made of his own life a heroic poem,” who remembering 


iihls could think himself worthy to , ftel sympathy with the action 
and .^0; jia^ of . such lives as Milton’s or Mazzini’s. More 

xeasi^hlfr'^^ as it were a righteous and a, revi^ent 

“ “^sf of an in^iority which does not disablp. 

hp^ity for adoration: a raptor of Ipiflinepi 

dn 
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haw liiglik^e are meD,%ko jet ere ni^ too liigh for tixe loj4 
t^nk'ofiermg, not onlj of okr wonhip^ but surelj also of our love.. 

Again, I must object that ** to sippraise miltbn is not merely “ to 
appi^l^ FArddise Lost; " nor, **conversely,” can I admit that “ to ^ 
appraise Paradise^Lost is in tbe main,” by any manner 6f means, 
appraise, Kilton.” His own preference, actual or traditional, relative 
or |fiE)sitive, for Paradise Megained is not properly to be dismissed 
with the conventional expression of astonishment at the unaccount¬ 
able ** perversity ” of its author’s opinion. Much might be advanced 
in support or vindication of a judgment which should assign to it the 
higher place as a poem or complete work of art, while of course 
reserving for Paradise Lost the claim of priority in episodical excel¬ 
lence—in splendour of separate points and exaltation of separate 
passages. In the central and crowning quality of harmonious and 
blameless perfection, the Hiad is not more excelled by the Odyssey 
tl^ is Paradise Lost by Paradm Regained, In either case the 
name of the elder poem first of all reminds us of its noblest episodes: 
the mention of the younger brings back upon us before anything 
else the serene and supreme impression of the final whole. If this, 
as we may well believe, was all that Milton ever said or implied in 
his avowfd of preference for the second child of his old age, he said 
no more than seems to my poor judgment absolutely just and right: 
as right as might reasonably be expected by men reasonable enough to 
perceive, and modest enough to acknowledge, the flagrant falsity and 
the impudent absurdity of the favourite opinion that a great man is 
probably not the best judge—if, indeed, he be not naturally the 
worst judge—as to the respective worth of his several great works. 

Of all the leading poems which glorify our language none has ever 
been subjected to such perverse persistency of misjudgment as that 
which to some students may, from its proper point of view, not 
rmworthily present itself as the master-work of Milton. From Dr. 
Johnson or from Lord Macaulay we are not surprised to hear the 
i^ote of condemnation uttered in the key peculiar to either critic: 
but it is something more than singular to find this most majestic 
and pathetic of all Milton’s works passed over without a word of 
comment attfushed to the naked mention of its name. And we 
cannot turn without keen disappointment from the admirable defi¬ 
nition given by Mr. Mark Pattison of Samson Agonistes as ** the 
intensest utterance of the most intense of English poete,” to the 
stupefying incongruity of his subsequent admission that “as a 
composition the drama is languid, nerveless, occasionally halting, 
neror brillmnt; ” nay, that the *^ihtense action of the presentative. 
flsonlty is no tonger at the disposal of the writer of Samson ** (a ' 
hi^lj happy expressbn of a most unhappy judgment), “l^e 
simf^licify of Samson Agones is ” anything but “ a flagging of the 
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fi>rces> & dr^fing up of the noh souroes,” and so forth. Of all other 
illustrious Englishmen the worthiest to applaud and the fittest to 
judge of Milton has home heayily enough on some few sufficiently 
^apparent shortcomings in the executive details of this heroic 
tjligedy: but no other of all the most glorious aifiong our country- 
iron could have paid to the crowning work of Milton such a tribute 
as this of Landor’s. * 

Bominiscences of many sad afflictions have already burst upon 
the poet, but instoa'fi of overwhelming him they have endued Hm 
with redoubled might and majesty. Yorses worthier of a sovran 
poe^ sentiments worthier of a pure, indomitable, inflexible repub¬ 
lican, never issued from the human heart than these ” (v. 265—^277) 
“referring to the army, in the last eflbrt made to rescue the English 
nation from disgrace and servitude.*^ 

It is the fashion of our day to look for the typical man or repre¬ 
sentative figure of the English Commonwealth not so much in the 
poet who glorified as in the Dictator who destroyed it. This is but 
natural and consistent in such historians os see nothing in the 
record of our short-lived republic worth admiration or regret but 
the triumph of a more harsh and earnest form of superstition over 
one somewhat less helHsh in its cast of crood and greatly more 
graceful in its tone of life, accompanied by the substitution of a 
stem and steai^ system of dictatorial rule for the lax and trustless 
impulse of a treacherous and shifting tyranny; but those whoso 
faith or feeling in the matter of historic patriotism lies deeper than 
a mere preference tor competent over incompetent autocracy must 
perceive, or at least will believe, that the Kestoration which they 
admire as little as any militazy-minded Neo-Colvinist or Musoovitic 
imperialist of their time was not so much the doing of James Monk 
as the work of Oliver Cromuell: a consummation of catastrophe 
directly rather than indirectly due to the weakness and selfishness 
of the nominal and temporary Protector, the actual and final 
destroyer, of the Commonwealth of England. For surely the dyii^ 
hand which put into Bichard Gromwell^s the sceptre of its sway put 
by that act the crown of England into Monk’s for delivery into 
Charles the Second’s. And this, if we'never have leumt it from the 
evidence of MUton himself, we may learn with equal confidence from 
. Landor’s that Milton surely saw. “ He had grown calmer at the 
close of life, and saw in Cromwell as a fhult what he had semi before 
as a necessity or a virtue.” And therefore is it rather in the loftier, 
purer, more loyal and more liberal virtue of its poet, than in the 
dubious and doublq-fficed majesty of its august and imperious 
Dictator, that We sboold salute tho High^ and most perfect type of 
the English repnbUo ; dragged down into his own grave by the 
fatal dead hand of Cromwell, yet surviving after a sort in the figure 
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of the blmd nMPi *' loft upright" *—iu the phrase of a poet os 
glorious and a republican as faithful as hi]nself->>on tjhe yerge and in 
the shadow of her sepulchre. ^ 

In private matters, or such us belong to tho range of ethics rather 
than of politic8,|lhe instinot of Milton seoms te me as much tmr 
and finer than the instinct of Dante as his judgment and his 
science’were juster, sounder, purer than the conscience or the judg* 
ment of OromwoU. Only those disciples in whom congeni^ 
id<fiatry has passed into tho stage of acute moElfimanla can maintam 
that the quality of Danto’s great work is never in any considerable 
degree impair^ by the incessant invasion of merely personal 
polemics; that the reader is never, or but rarely, fatigued and 
nauseated by the obtrusion and obsession of '^vermuious fellows,’* 
whom the higher Muses at least should bo content to leave in the 
native and natural shelter of that obscene obscurity which alone is 
proper to such autocoprophagous animalcules as make the filth they 
feed on. There are others beside the “ brothel lackeys ” of a bastard 
empire, who, as Tictor Hugo said once, would desire us to shut our 
eyes, but compel us to stop our noses. 

Ho matter what manner of offence may naturally be given by 
creatures whoso very nature is offensive, a man who is duly and 
soberly conscious of any reason for self-recpect will ultimately—as 
Milton did and Dante did not—determine that personal insolence, 
whether masked as Galiban or manifest as Thenites, shall draw 
down no further notice from his hand or foot. There are things 
unmentionable save by a too faithful pupil or too literal imitator of 
Swift, which, only for our own sake, we are careful not to spurn as 
wo stop over them. Upon such Milton did not hesitate to set his 
heel, when duly guarded by the thick-soled.boot of prose; but, 
tmlike Dante, ho never permitted tho too fetid contact of their 
stercorous feculence to befoul the'sondal of his Muse. The redden¬ 
ing knots of his controversial scourge fell only in cadences of prose, 
or at least but very rarely in brief reverberation of rhythmic 
numbers, on the noisome nudity exposed as in provocation of its 
lash by Saumaise or du Moulin, the literary lackey of a princeling 
or the cryptonymous roller for his bread. 

This Hgh-souled and haughty respect for the dignity of his 
natural art should be duly borne in mind whenever we are tempted 
to dwell somewhat disapprovingly on Milton’s indefatigable and 
fierce driight in ** double-thonging” such equivocal sons of a dubious 
kennel; though it will not be denied that he spent more strength of 

(1) La B4pu1>]ique anglaiw expire, M diasont, 

Toube, et bd|Be Milton d^tre elle debont: 

La foolo a disparo, xnais le peoaenr demeare; 

CTeit auez poor qne tout geme, et qae rien ne menre. 

^ Yiovox Haoo: IMN$, Tnlcgas. 
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waati^ qa thq resonant, reiteration, of 
. frp^, l but superjfiijaous' Oog*wliipi too constantly ^ijit 

> \ ^ Ii|’ ^ '^rtainly no very dignifTed amusement, no very proOtal>le 
Hditare of, eneHsf^ or tqpe, to indulge in the.^sy diversion of 
ig such curs yelp, and watching them wmhe' under the 
Bistisement which an insulted superior may condescend to indict, 
till their foul mouths foam over in futile and furious response^ 
reeking and rabid ^th virulent froth and exhalations of mging 
lihaldiy. Yet when, like those that swarmed at the heels of Milton, 
the vermin venture on all possible extremes of personal insult and 
imputation to which dulness may give ear or malice may give 
tongue, a man cannot reasonably be held to derogate from the duty 
and the dignity of self-respect if he spurns or scourges them out of 
his way. To give these rascals rope is a needless waste of hemp; a 
spider’s thread, spun from the inner impurity of his own venomous 
vitals, will suffice for such a creature to hang himself. 

A ground more plausible may seem to exist for a graver charge 
against Milton than that of a ferocious condescension to take un¬ 
merciful notice of such leprous little malignants as these: for the 
charge of relentless and unmitigable savagery towards the dead, 
whose misdoings might seem-*—or to us may seem at this distance^— 
to have been amply expiated by discomfiture and death. Cheap and 
not over-nice oh|valiy—^the fdse Florimel who assumes and degrades 
the appearance of true knighth'ness of mind and sound nobility of 
spirit—is ever ready, when tyrants are fallen or when traitors are 
degraded, to remind us in the shrillest note of reproachful imperti¬ 
nence that it is ill boasting over dead men.” HI indeed, and 
^worse 'than ill, it is, .when those who could see nothing to blame in 
Nero, nothing to loathe in Judas, till the moment of ruin which 
reduced them to suicide, begin to-cast stones at the carrion which 
had been found worthy of their adoration when a pontiff, of their 
adulation when an emperor. But ill it would also be, abominable 
and absurd, if the ** piteous and unpitied end ” of either were to be 
held as expiation sufficient to reverse the branding judgment or 
silence the damning voice of history or of poetry: to bid those now 
be silent out of pitiable pity mid hypocritio^ high-mindedness, who 
dM aot hesitate, while some among the posthumous revilors as weU 
its the jpoi^umous champions of these wretches were prone before 
all i^ols on their knees like the courtier or on their 
bellies h3ce, 8^^ call Judas by his name of Iscariot and 

Tim m^esty of Milton’s devotion 

I assign^ to him 

as evidence 
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of iiiS^pc^t^ iii^i^oxity t>0 With that unapproachable 

haihe'ho rational man-w0l,asaei^ th^ Oghality of Milton’s: but if 
Shakespeare’s claim to supemtity. rest^ only cm the evidence of his. 
intellect^ self-effiuiemOhf, his modest uncehsdouraess and humble- 
minded abnega^onor ignonmee of his right to put forwardly 
claim whatever, it would be but too easy a. tasljc to oohviot him^ut 
of his own mouth, and prove by the avowal of his own pret^sions 
tibat he can pretend to the credit of no such imbecility. Ko sandier 
foundation was ever discovered for a fallacy hiore futile than this. 
No man ever lived who had less title than Shakespeare to whatever 
blessing may be reserved for the poor in spirit. Not even Milton, 
not even Dante, had less right to say in appeal to God or man, I 
am not high-minded.” No man’s writings bear witness more un¬ 
questionable that he worked and waited with the haughty patience 
of self-assured expectation for the inevitable homage of mankind in 
centuries to come. 

Had we no evidence to this effect—as. happily we have much 
—beyond the affirmation and proclamation in sonnet after sonnet 
^of his own intelleotual rank and spiritual prospect, it would be 
vain to advance against their evidence alone the doubtless irre¬ 
fragable proposition “ that somewhat similar expressions were used 
by other sonnetteers, and [that] they formed almost a commonplace 
of soxmet-literature.” Not less on this than on every other point 
the peculiar note of personal earnestness which pervades the leading 
sonnets of Shakespeare is unmistakable by the eye and ear of all 
** save bats and owls.” That the eye and the ear of Mr. Bossetti 
belong to neither of these far too extensive literary classes, the 
following excerpt from his own text bears eloquent and triumphant 
witness. 

“ The trumpet-tone of all these lines is wondroualy inspiriting; they express 
a perfect and splendid confidence. That Shakespeare, who led an inconspicuous 
life, and took no heed for the preservation of any of his writings later than the 
Venua and Adonis and the Zucrece,^ should yet have known with such ratiie 
certainty that they would outlive the perishing body of men and things rill the 
Besurrection of the Dead—this is the most moving fact in his extant history 
the one which informs with grandeur of being, and reconciles into a potent 
unily, the residual elements of his career, sparse and disparate at best, some- 
tunes inagnificant or incongruous-looking." 

These words themselves deserve to put on immortality : there are 
none truer or nobler, wiser or more memorable, in the whole historic 
range of highest criticism. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

(1} This, 1 mast object, is a much more than duhitable assumption. 
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extension of political priyileges by tbe Befonn Act of 1,867 
. appews to be exercising an important influence on the relations of 
the Houses of Parliament. Although it is probably too soon yet to 
estimate the fuU results of the extension of the franchise^ its working 
has already borne fruit which cannot be ignored. The House of 
Oommons has become more at the mercy of public opinion than , it 
was before; while public opinion still remains the ultimate arbiter 
of our political destinies. Whatever be the actual asoen<^noy of 
owners of property, employers of labour, and those who wield such 
influences, we have the evidence of the late general election that 
th^ must bow to a popular cry more promptly and decisively than 
under a more restricted representation. The effect of this is 
naturally shown in the quality of the members returned to the 
House of Commons, and in a hardly less degree by a closer sur* 
veUlance over the doings of Parliament than has previously 
existed. 

It would be beside the present point to discuss the effect of this 
change on the temper of the House of Commons. It is, however, 
evident that a Government backed by more independent Liberals, 
more working-men's qaudidates, and more Home Bulers than have 
sat in any previous House, will, so far as they are united, command 
more sympathy in the country than if it merely represented a 
mechanical majority. Thus far the personnel of the House of 
Commons affects the concentration of public interest in its proceed¬ 
ings. But even under less popular Governments than the present, 
there has been a steady progress of late years in the diffusion of 
political knowledge, and—^putting aside the question whether the 
public weal may have been served by the change—^public education 
has undoubtedly proceeded. This expansion of the popular mind 
has not, however, been accomplished without some corresponding 
drawbacks. The tendency to take a broad view of political 
. matters, to associate with the ope party a monopoly of regard 
the.,poor inan, or with the other of warlike t^dendes, is at 
:the to determine a vote. It hardly suffioes to 

deoldi^ interests of home or formgn policy, and fails 

. in such a delicate matter as the working of 


. (4 ' 

the public mind Ims been c^Ied 
Those who were responaili^ .^OT 
^e fetlt their victory^lp^hii^'O 
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■TOftHI aocoont if it did not uBher in a new era of legialati(Hi. A 
natural jealousy was shown of any opposition. Meetings haws 
oonsequently been held to considor tho position of the House of 
Lords, and loud denunoiations of its resistance to the popular 
voice have been heard. Even within the walls of the House of 
Gonunons expression was given to like sentiments in the expiring 
hours of the session. A sentence from a speech by Mr. Forster was 
made the subject of much angry comment, and explanations were 
offered by Lord Granville in tho House of I^rds; the net result 
being that tho antagonism of the two Houses assumed a grossly 
exaggerated aspect in the pubUo mind. Hod not public opinion 
boon confirmed by this Impetus in its rough and ready tendency to 
generalise on a great question from a single incident, tho situation 
would never have appeared critical. 

The difficulty is in foot a naturad consequence of the general 
election. A House of Commons newly elected and thirsthag for 
work under an ardent leader passes three or four measuros of 
importance in a short session. The House of Lords, unswayed by 
the now turn of public opinion, and indeed somewhat liberally 
recruited under the late administration by men of an opposite bias, 
shows little relish for the change. Were such legislation altogether 
frustrated the constituencies would reasonably complain. The 
Upper House, therefore, rejeota one measure, refuses to consider 
one Bill of secondary importance in consequence of the late period 
of tho year, and passes tho others with amendments. So far no 
groat harm would appear to have been done. Tho stiqg lies in the 
incidental oiroumstanoes. It must bo strange to outsiders that, at 
a time of great destitution in Ireland, the House of Lords should 
reject three Irish measures, one of which occupied tho chief part of 
the session in the House of Commons. But if this wore all, tho 
different standpoint from which Irish questions are viewed by the 
Peers might account for it. Their treatment of other Bills provokes 
graver criticism of their legislative capacity. If tho important 
amendments in the Burials BiU, and the clause limiting the 
Employers* Liability BiU to two years wore worth inserting, why 
did tho majority in the Upper House refrain from pressing its 
evident conviction on the House of Commons P StiU more may it 
be asked. Was it dignified for the Lords, after inserting a ** close 
time ’* in the Ground Game BiU, which would have nuUified its 
action, to submit within two days, mxd without the shadow of a 
protest, to the exclusion of this important amendment from tho 
BiUP The general impression must have been loft on many minds 
that the Lords, disagreeing in toio with the Commons, carried their 
powers of rejection as far as they dared, mid casudUy amended tho 
remaining measures so as to mar their effidenoy. 
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This is precisely tbe worst complexion which the relations of the 
two Houses can assume in the public mind. The matter, however, 
adnnts of a different interpretation. Tho Lords may &irly allege 
the time of year to extenuate tho abandonment of their amendments 
in the Em^oyers* Liability and Burials Bills. Any continued 
opposition in the first week of September would have obliged tho 
Ministry to drop both measures. As to the Ground Game Bill, it 
is more probable that the Peers were loath to remain in town, than 
that they wore v^antjng in tho courage of thdir opinions. It is at 
least a sofiBcient answer to their detractors that they withdrew theii 
am^dments rather than imperil the passing of measures which 
appeared to reflect tho spirit of the electors. 

The question of Irish legislation presents in reality a moro serious 
aspect, yet oven in this case the grievance is capable of exaggeration. 
The Compensation for Disturbance Bill, which was rejected by a 
majority unprecedented in the annals of the ITppor Ilouse, was at the 
best on after-thought of the Government, and only passed the Lower 
House by one-third of the ordinary Ministerial majority. It would 
be an insult to Mr. Forster’s common sense to suppose that had the 
Bill bemi originally credited with the importance which it afterwards 
assumed, it would have been included as a clause in the Irish Belief 
Bill. Nor would it be in reason to expect a body of men to accept 
a measure diametrically opposed to their views, on the plea of 
responsibility raised by a Minister of a month’s experience. The 
Peers were clearly within their constitutional right in rejecting 
the BiU, and fulfilled a traditional function in stopping a 
measure which they held to belong to the class of ** hasty and ill- 
considered” legislation. Of the other two Irish measures, the 
Limitation of Costs Bill was of secondary importance. Its rejection 
may be regretted, but it represented no party feeling. The Eegis- 
tration of Voters Bill stood on a somewhat different footing. Not 
being originally a Government Bill, it was only pressed by Mr. 
Forster at the instance of Mr. Parnell. It was hurried through the 
House of Commons at the tail-end of the session. It was an 
attempt to deal partially with a wide question; and as no general 
election was impending, no material loss could bo mcuired by 
awaiting a more complete measure. Under such circumstances the 
rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords r(q)reBented something 
more than the pettish folly to which it was attributed by its pro- 
motete. 

It would, however, be absurd to dtmy that the dose of last 
session left the tdetions of the two Houses in an unsatisfactory 
oondition. Much excuse must be made under the circumstanoes for 
the exhaustion of a prolonged session. Tho Ministers just rdeased 
itam over six years of office were naturally taking holiday as for Us 
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were ^jt oorietfl^tly on the spot to regulatei the 
ae^x^. fi followei^f. ; in both Houses 

tends ^ j^rodnce the resulted cdieeiiiing the petursl party standpoi^ty^ 
j^afd ^e amendments made in Gbvernmeni Bilh by the House of 
Lords been defended on recognised li^es of principle, it Is probable 
that some would have ajirvived. Such an issue would haTe been 
satis^toxy to all parties as a guarantee a^hst haphazard legisla-, 
tion. We may confidently assume that this will not eseape the. 
notice of those on whom it depends to see that (^position is cbh« 
ducted to the best advantage, and fiiture sessions of the presei^t 
Parliament may difier widely £rom the first in this respect. 

Much, however, will continue to exist in our parliamentary system 
to make the course of business very difficult. Year by year it is 
becoming more impossible to meet the increasing calls upon the 
House of Commons. In each successive Parliament the House 
scrutinises more closely matters which '(('ere formerly submitted to- 
Ministers alone. The estimates are subject to ten times the .,diiik 
euBsion which they evoked a few years back. The smallest details 
of internal administration are remorselessly brought^ before the 
House by private members. Hours are spent in discussing trifies of 
Irish Government which might be settled in five minutes by the. 
Chief Secretary. In the meantime, by a succession of mea4ure», 
work has been concentrated in the Home Office, and the supervssum 
of the House has been extended to matters of local concern. In^ 
fact, constant inroads have been made on the time of the LoweiP 
House, while the responsibility which it ^bares with the Tipper^' 
House has not been reduced by a single item. 

Let us see how the case stands 'nith the other House of Par* 
liament. While these gigantio and excessive duties have been 
imposed on the House of Commons, little or no change has been 
made in the functions of the House of Lords. Whatever the design 
of Pitt may have been in popularising the Upper House, his action 
and that of bis successors has certamly rendered it an assembly ^ 
much more competent for legislative purposes than it was a century 
back. And yet every movement during the last hundred years has 
been direct^ rather to decrease the activity of the Upper House 
than to make it available for public service. Although the aggregate 
i[>f Government measures introduced each session is greatly in excess 
of what it was, the number of those first committed to the House of 
Lords has not been proportionately increased. . It is notorious tbat .v 
under a Liberal administyation the sense of the Upper Heuae is 
seldcsn taken on an important measure until it has passed the House 
of Cmmons. Nor is tl)|iis ell. The lower House, besides luoim? 
pedising the first share ef forming pubHo opinion on these % 

yeady< iaoUiied to cuxtail the . already ina^tu^ : 
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aooroQs to the Lords in the dosing hours of the sesdon ior de¬ 
bating them. iThis praotioe is becoming Tory serious. One 
assembly has no more right to limit the usefiilxiess of the other 
in our Constitution than it has to monopolise legislation, nmr can 
the House of Commons justify it on the score of oonvenienoe mr 
utility. 

A. great doal might he gained by giving the House of Lends, like 
the Oermon Bundesrath, some degree of re^ondbiUty for the measures 
introduced. If it be urged that Bills thus framed would not suit the 
temper of a Liberal House of Commons, it may be diown that even 
the purpose of the present Ministry would have been smrved by the 
change. Many of the Bills brought before Parliament have been 
hastily drawn and contain provisions needing readjustment. In the 
Lower House a Bill of ^is character is opposed on the second 
reading, and being carried by a Government majority goes into 
committee. Probably in the interval a few of the leading opponents 
of the Bill interview the Minister in charge of it, and get him to 
modify, or at least to reconsider, some of the disputed points. Yet 
by far the greater number of those are left for discussion in com¬ 
mittee, some being vital to the success of the measure, and many 
more being put forward by members in &vour of their constltuentiL 
When sixty or seventy pages of amendments, altogether inconsistent 
with each other, are thus set down for discussion, what wonder if 
they attract attention according to the force with which they are 
urged rather than by their relative importance ? The result of this 
is manifest. When evening after evening has been spent by the 
House of Commons in bitter fights which involve the principle of the 
measure, really pertipent amendments are often edurred over. Debates 
of this character preclude all possibility of compromise. Parties 
become arrayed in two hostile oampi, and legislation suffers to a 
very serious degree. The sense, of injustice to the minority not 
un^quently provokes members, as in the Ground Game Bill of last 
session, to attempt avowedly to make the Bill a farce. It will be 
admitted by all that such a declaration is opposed to the whole spirit of 
parliamentary government In this respe^ the House oi Ik>^s has 
a great advantage over the House of Commons. The Peers show 
much less unwillingness to send an ill-drawn Bill to a select com¬ 
mittee since work is done there with an efficiency and dispatobf 
which the Commons might well imitate. It may be said that in 
the Hoose of Lords the work done by select committees is the very 
best, atul thsl done in committees of the whole House the very 
worst achieved by the British Parliament. This may be due to the 
large amottnt of ooinmittee work which is done beiUmd the scones 
be^reen Ministers and private members whose suggestioxui are not 
dictate^ by the demands of their oonstltaaits, and with whom no 
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desire of pabHoity militaetes Against a prirate oompromise. Even 
the jsmetioe of moTing amendmentB on tiie third reading has its 
advantages. For, however mnoh the discipline of the House of 
Lords may suffer by a mcHre complete res^t is achieved than is 
the case with nine out of ten Bills which come from the House of 
Commons. And yet with all these fiunlities at hand for reviewing 
weak points and lubricating strong (mes, the late Government 
allowed the Army Bill to go before the House of Commons last year 
bristling with antiquated and ill-balanced enaotments, although in 
its general tenure so consonant to traditional usage, that a few 
judicious changes would have prevented the public mind from being 
disturbed by it. A well-chosen ^lect committee of the Upper 
House could have put such a Bill into shape in the first month of 
the SMsion. 

The reason against the course here suggested Uos, notin the want 
of discernment by the existing Government, but in the general 
apathy which, despite brilliant exceptions, is allowed to surround 
the proceedings of tho House of Lords. Some of tho oldor Peers do 
not desire to see it removed; some who, like Lord Salisbury, entered 
it fi'esh from the House of Commons, after a vain attempt at in¬ 
vigorating the whole, content themselves with example; many more 
are reduced to bemoaning their inactivity, although continuing to do 
sturdily whatever work falls to their share. It is little wonder, 
therefore, if the Peers become blind to the offioienoy of their own 
assembly, still loss that those ^ho have spoken or written on tho 
subject decry any increase of their powers. The general estimato 
of the House of Lords as a working asbembly has consequontly 
become lower than it should be. It is usuall]| assumed that Peera 
value their privileges only as a means of asserting their opinions on. 
great questions, that tho ordinary attendance is scanty, and that on 
the occasion of party divisions the number, small as it is in pro¬ 
portion to the sum total, is composed of membem who rarely or 
never set foot in the House, and are only then assembled by an 
energetic whip. It has been stated time after time without contra- 
diotion‘that the businoss of the House is carried on by some thirty 
or forty Peers, and that the same men, with occasional exceptions, 
^are respousiljlo for momtaining the debates of the session. So long 
as this ides goes unchallenged it would be absurd to propose any 
addition to the responsibilities of the Upper House. Wo murt 
rather regard our second chiunber as being in the hands of a 
wori^g committee, liable at any moment to he swamped by a body 
of irrei^nsible coadjutors. 

A more minute investigaldon, howevmr, soems to place the House 
of Lords in a more favourable light. There is no assembly whose 
merits are less easily discernible firom isolated facts. ^tetiatioB 
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drawn from a single divisioii, or a single session, are whoU^ 
unreliablo, A memlier of the House of Commons may be absent 
for a month, and yet claim a share of eTeiy important m^tsnre 
of the session, while a similar period in the ITpper House often 
produces more legislation than the remainder of the year. The 
waste of these months might woU furnish ground for attack, 
were it not that by tho present system the Lords aro forced 
to choose between scrambl^g hastily through measures at the end 
of July, or rendering the session a fruitless one. Tet, e^en under 
existing circumstances, it is interesting to note results as an eamost 
of what might be achieved under a more equal system. 

The House of Lords consists at present of some five hundred 
members, about threo-fourths of whom on tho average either speak 
or vote in the House during each session. Of those who attend the 
Upper House, it should bo noted that om-fijih have passed the ago 
of threescore-and-ten. Fifty-seven Peers, indeed, are upwards of 
seventy-five years of age, twenty-three of these being octogenarians; 
and as the average ago is as high as fifty-eight, it is obvious that, 
making deductions for those who camiot attend at all, the remainder 
must work harder than is supposed to produce the result quoted 
above. To ikose who arc physically incapacitated must be added 
others whoso names are absent from the division lists and debates 
by no fault of &eir own. Ten or twelve Peers are employed in tho 
public service abroad, and four out of five royal personages who 
constantly attend the debates, take part on the rarest ]}0S8ible occa¬ 
sions. One or two more ore debarred from sitting by appointments 
in the civil service; and thus, in all, at least twenty out of the fivo 
hundred are non-co||Lbdtanis. Taking this into consideration, the 
following statistics may be interesting. We find the number who 
have spoken or voted in the last five years to be as follows-In 
1870,333; in 4876, 330; in 1877, 369; in 1878, 303; in 1879, 
394. These numbers vary according to tho amount and interest of 
tho business brought forward. Thus, the low figures in 1878 arc 
accounted for by the fact that only eight divisions, nearly all on 
questions of minor importance, took place; while tho better result 
in 1879 attests increased attention at a critical time. l7or is it to bo 
assumed that such an increase is due simply to trials of strength 
between the two parties, for whereas the House divid^ twice only 
in 1879 <m the Foreign Policy of the Government, about half tho 
whole body of Peers attended four divisions. 

Althongh thp names of some thirty-five Peers are altogether 
absent durigg 4ie five years, several of theso are proved by the 
records of atteEdaUbl to have been constantly present at debates. 
That Peers fail to speak more freq,uently is not from want of an 
audieno^ may be gathered ficom the session of 1877, when at the 
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dollMt tfnte <rf (ihe 7 eftr, ooly a ^gle dirinon, and ttAt of 
ttnittot ittiportaiioe, the avaMg* dtlendaooe of Peers amounted to close 
Oft one bttftdred daring the jlUty^two sit^gs before Easter. It*may 
be fudf argued, that h? adequate work oouM be found for those who 
attend, interest would be muoh more generally diffused. At present 
about qne hundred and thirty Peers address House each session, 
though this number is much increased when such a measure as the 
Irish Church Bill comes under discusrion. So long, however, as all 
the most interesting work is reserved as a sort of ** bonne bouohe ** 
for the end of the session, it is impossible that fireo play should be 
given to &e debating talent of the House of Lords. After all, muoh 
of the business of Parliament is non-political, and of equal interest 
to both Houses. Of such an even distribution would advantageously 
be made. It would he obviously one-sided to represent the House 
of Lords as an assembly of the most highly developed legislative 
capacity. But it is not necessary to go so far as this to prove our 
point. Tho functions of the Legislaturo, like those of the human 
Arame, may bo expanded and strengthened by use; and the Upper 
HoulU has been hitherto debarred from such development, 
public cannot be more conscious of this than tho Peers themselves. 
Even the most zealous members treat tho apathetic temper of the 
House as a matter of courso; and yet, if more work were to he pro¬ 
vided, remedies for this might be found without going for afiold. 
The proposal for meeting an hour earlier, made in 1878, and renewed 
last year, mot with very strong support in influential Quarters, and 
may, not improbably, before long become a standing order of tho 
House. A great deal of useful debate may be compassed m three 
hours and a half, and the extra hour would often prevent the cur¬ 
tailment of the remarks of private members, which is involved in 
tho necessity of hearing the voice of a Minister bofore 7.30. At 
present half the debates of the session go on till oloso upon the 
dinner hour, and Peers, who could otherwise add te the discussion, 
aro naturally unwilling to occupy a few minutes before empty 
benohes. There is little doubt that hut for the opposition of Iiord 
Beaoonsfield the change would have been effected before now. It 
would seem, then, that by this rearrangement of hours, the time of 
the Upper House might be made fully available for an increase of 
labour. Some stimulus should also be devised for better attendance. 
It is obvious from the figures quoted above that a h’ttle improvement 
in this respect would m^e the House a thoroughly working body. 
This might also be obtained by a slight change in the existing rules, 
for instance, a Peer, after absenting himself for two years igrithoui 
moving for leave of absence, had to obtain tho leave of the House to 
sit and vote, such a provision would give a practical offset to the 
abftoti fl)i^;oittan fbrm by which leave of absence was moved.There 
von. xxviir. x.s. 8 p 
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, ireitt beiicdies on-did not discourage p^dva^ 
fiem purtt^ zd^cHas vbioh bare been discus^ to j^e tei^^of; a 
diviB»ms Thus a more general aoti^ify would be >pxorafii|efty^^^ 
Toung; Feete wbo^desire to air tiieir sentiments would not Iwwe' tO' 
cbcHOsa-b^een dcnng so to empty benches, and thrvidng 
seliies into the <me important debate of the session. . n 

It; has been shewn, then, that capacity for Wjork b^nd what is 
actuaEy imposed lupon it exists in the Upper il^oase; it* remains to 
ooaynd^ how Ihie surplus energy might be applied to the i^ief 
the iBoum of Commons. 

1« It seems desirable that the Coverument o£ the day shouli^ at 
the beginning of each session, divMe its measures much more erauly 
. between the two Houses. Under a Liberal Administxation nearfy 
twice as many great measures are usually intooduoed as cmi any 
ponoMii^ be passed into law; and from the insuffimency of €k>irem* 
ment ni^ts jt is often amontii before two>thirds of them haye 
ob^dned^a dm reading, A Eomilar period would suffio^ if a due 
pr<^xti<m were ommnitted to the Upper House, to take them past 
the second reading, or to terminate their existence for ihe sesidim^ 
flh'the iformer case the Covemment would always haire ^^ alteenap 
tiire of seuiHng the Bill to a select committee, if it were leered that it 
.would be mnti|ated by a committee of tbe whole House; in &e 
hd^r,- it. woulPbe competent to introduce the BtU into the l^uuse of 
Ckmnnsps^]^ the next session, with semm improyem^ts, oiud with' 
a.Mbl^wledge of the objections to it; Such aotii<m wmdd, ,«t ail’ 
ey|eiats,iaynid 1^ loss of the beat hours of the sesmon by ^jlhe: l^ms#.. 
while hy the mediiim of a sdfoot Gcmmiititoe;nn^ 
effected i^iioh arerat ' 
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overlool^ /r:;Xt isinext idooir to isipCMsible, in the present, cotoi^tioi^ oi 
th0:>Z£ii|A:ipB^ pass measures at all through the Hotiso 
OcMincK^^ iSnoh Bills often r^h the House of Lords in a conditiiQn 
Teiy >q^<to timendment) while me question of Irish Govramnent Is 
one on which there are at least as many mmi well Tersed in the 
Upper as in the Lower House. And yet the Peera hare to sanction 
su^ mMSui!^ almost without oritioism, from the knowledge that if 
ammrded they, will return to the boundless arena of talk in the'Lower. 
PEonse. . PMs is surely a case where a change might be effected moe^ 
beneffciaUy to all parties, it being admitted that as matters stand-the 
irpiMSF Hqnse is left idle at the beginning of the session, and ilA operiw 
tions are dogged at the end. It is no wonder that Peers decline to coma 
up to London early with no greater incentiTe. A more equal distribu* 
tint mig^t also arrived at if either House were first charged with' 
the sabjeets to which it has given special attention. Thus, for instance^ 
in 1874, tbfi late Government imdertookthe notorioudy di^cult task 
of amending the liquorlegislation of thrir predecessora The ques^ 
tion invdved was one on which the experience of Petty Sessions imd, 
Guarter Sessions gave practical knowledge to almost every member 
of the IJppm:. House. It was obvious that any proposed on the; sob^ 
ject would provoke opposition in one quarter or another of the House 
of Cknnmons.. And yet Mr. Gross preferred to spend many nights 
oontendhsg over definitions and detmls with: those who object^ to the, 
of the Bill, to clearing the ground before an imparihil ^tril^) 
^ Wsh; In the House of Lords, if a Minister admits a M 
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pottttonit tfiom th«y ttartvS, and obaeura the original dndaa 
m inqiHHbTa lagiidation. A« tha Bicmaa of 3U>rds it, otnnpNrati'tcly, 
ajaaw^ftont &ete dnirbaokB, it ia an additionaJi Mason for -raatUatii^ 
TaaBSd questions first in tlmt assembly. It may no doubt ba svgtiad 
tbiit tba House of Commons has the prior right to oonsidar sabjaats 
on wbiob the oonstituensies have prononnosd a deoisiM opinimi; 
but the number of these is by no means oommensurate with that of 
the important measures intr^ueed. eaoh session. 

3. !l^e suggestions which Mr. Baikes has made ^ for impMTing 
the passage of Bills introduced by priTate membero in the House of 
Oommons might be very benefio^y expanded. Twenty>fisa after¬ 
noons in eaoh seasion are, as he poqjits out, devoted to di^ant Bills 
which so press upon eaoh other as to leave all eqimlly far from 
reaching a third reading. If precedence were given to ihese, as to 
strictly private Bills, according to the stages which they have 
reach^, some would be perfected, and an adequate return would be 
made for the hurge space of time expended. Here crops out what 
should be the true qiirit of our parliamentary procedure. That 
which is worth discussing is lunudly worth dividing upon; that 
which is worth carrying through one stage is worth considering in 
the nexi It is the best security against waste of time in FarHament 
that a premium riiould be set upon progress. If it be necessary to 
choose measures fi>r discussion by the baUo^ it is the more destr^le 
that no uncertainty should attend their passage through the House. 
The acceptance of a Bill on its second reading is, tpso fxcio, a 
guarantee of its merit, and represents a certain amount of work 
bestowed upcm it. It is unquestionable that in the public interest 
the House of Cknnmons should in all cams complete work which it 
has begun, and not begin more work with the certainty of com- 
jdeting nothing. * 

If this is desirable in the intomal arrangements of the House 
of Oommons, it is even more so in its relations with the House 
of Loards. At present the fact that any measure has been accepted 
by the Upper House and has passed through one stage of the 
parli am e ntary course, gives it no preoedenoe over any scheme^ how- 
«ver fimatioal, put forward by an enthnaiast of the Lower ^Liliae. 
Ho cue would argue that measurea which the Legialatnre hao portly 
a|itiiiofid and th^ which it haa not conridmed stand upon an aqnlil 
baaift. If Btlla irhich come down from the Lords be given precedenoe 
lOvltr Otlilt(r Hmi ib the same stage in the Commons a great itfabiiklits 
W01 ba members, in addition to the vast sating of 

pnbUb thnO) w ishararamsiat would then be forced to pnrir a Bill 
trim tbo House to a coneluaion if they meant to pfooeed 
trith it at iU. We rimuld hoar much less of law Bills otMainsr 
' (1) ceiOey, ITov. t879. 
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dowxl ywt ftlilet par, andl WU&g ill rain for eommittee after being 
reed a eeo<ii|d time. The nilr Okilinmal Code would be in force at 
this time; ihe Burials Bill el this yeiir would not hare been hurried 
through at the end of the session; some degree of system would be 
iateoduoed into the ** massaore of the innocents ** in July, and Bills 
initiaM«in the Lords would not be the diet tS go. 

While, however, there would be a gain on the part of Ministers, 
that of private members would bo infinitely greater. As matters 
stand, a Peer who iutroduces a Bill, after cneoimtering a goOd deal 
of cold water from Ministers, and being probably forced to accept 
whatever amendments they consider necessary, has to hand over bis 
charge to a member of tho Lower House. The recipient is seldom 
as much interested in xl as the originator; it is not his own bantling, 
and he sees many troubles ahead. It is later in the field than 
others, and his chances at the ballot are small. If by luck he pashes 
it through the second reading, he has to put it down night after 
night for committee, with the scant satisfaction of knowing that 
until 12.30 his opponents cannot move foom iheir posts. He 
receives not the dightost encouragement or support from anybody, 
and has the disadvantage of knowing that if amendments be inti^ 
duced into the BUI it must go up to the House of Lords again, and 
Peers being by nature tenacious, the originator of the Bill will 
probably move their rejection. Hence it is that the Bills introduced 
by private members in the Upper House aro ludicrously few in 
number. 

Here the change of system would be of immense serxpoe. Every 
man who desired to do something more than take the sense of the 
House of Commons on his Bill would soo the advantage of first 
passing it through the Upper House. It is true that many moasures 
now introduced by private members, being notoriously antagonistic 
to the spirit of the Lords, would not come under this h^, and 
there are some with which the Commons have the first oonoem. 
But sufooient would remain to create a brisk demand upon the 
Upper House, and to relieve in some degree the crowded order-book 
of the House of Commons. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
ohanoes thus given to private members would make the percentage 
of the% Bills passed into law very difoerent from what it is now. 
Indirectly this would ease the labours of Government, sinee there 
are many questions which are now pressed into the hands of 
Ministers from the certainty of annihilation which otherwise awaits 
th«D>« 

This new departure, then, would famUtate in the most natural 
maimer the more equal distriibutimi of parliamentary labour* Every 
4daM of our legislators would be a gainer, and that without an^ 
staifUing change. A little would perhaps be detracted foom tho 
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of Oovornmeoit for tite results of the sesmon, «nd timt 
wooH he in the* right direotionf The oon^l of the House of 
Ooxbmous by the Executive would be curtailed by a little more, and 
few would bo found to object to it. If it be true that much of tho 
og^sitiou of tho lost few years has been fostered by a feeling of 
helplessness in the faSe of a compact majority, every move towards 
the increase of private energy should make the wheels of tho House 
of Commons run more smoothly. If private hiembers could make 
something of the time allotted to thorn, they would fool less keenly 
the usurpation of their rights by the Government at the close of tho 
session. With this practical goal before thorn, members of tho 
Lower House would bestow their time even more ungrudgingly 
than now, whilo Poors would have a stimulus of which Parliament 
has hitherto done its utmost to deprive them. 

3. Another groat saving of puhlio time and money might be effected 
by the abolition of tho existing double system of piivato Bill 
legislation. At present every gas or water company, and every 
body of shareholders for railroads or tramways, has to argue its caso 
before committees of both Houses previously to obtaining the royal 
assent to on opposed scheme. It is obvious that these committoes 
are a severe tax on members of tho House of Commons. Tho 
actual work of Parliament is sufficiently onerous to interfere with 
the ordinary avocations of most men, and if tho demands for service 
on Private Bill Committees could bo reduced the gain would be 
immmise. It would, indeed, be well if, by such a change, more 
committees on measures of public importance could he appointed. 
Ihia is not tho place to decide the question how far the committees 
of laymen are the most competent to decide matters relating to 
private Bills. On this point there will probably ho wide divergence 
of opinion. But it is improbable that those who object to the 
^stem as it now stands would bo loss content with the decision of a 
committee of ona House after its formal reception by the other. 
As either House can at present reverse the decision of its committee, 
it would, af course, be open to the other to rq}oot the Bill, which, if 
the promoters desired to reintroduce it in the next session, might 
then be c<msidered by a committee of the latter. Provided that all 
dua flOCorify for the puhHc interest be taken* it is obvious tint this, 
the most thoroughly practical department of parliamonta|y hudness, 
ought to be carried on with the minimum of labour to tbo judges 
a&d of ni|k<nae to the suitors. The divisiou of work thus seettred 
would eiiabla the Houso of Commons to release its members femn 
comittittecs bu {trivate Bills soon after Easter, and would iuumiBiisely 
fecilitate the moihixtg sittings, which appear to become i&evitoble. 
The ouly losers by the change would be the soHoiton and eouufel, 
who now reap double fees, and would naturally iuoUne to the side 
of a more tedious investigation. But tbe two Houses w^f well 
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forwai;^ viibli aaj view 
the pxeseat'^^luikiein^^ bali^'x desirable from, 
thei^tare^t^ our Coastitii^ii that the libkar i^oald exercise 
its^ ^ore. actively th^ 4b0 tipper House ra pulmb a^irs., l^dt ^ 
th^ difficulties of legieiii^oii m the, House of Commons seem in a 
certain sem^ to have readied a climax, the time has come to rOyiew 
our^ tystmn of parliamentary procedure. In such a review die 
great;danger is tiiat the exigencies of the moment only lAould be, 
met . Ihe difficulty, such as it is, is too deep-seated to be met ly 
ordinary expedients. The House of Lords may well call oh the 
House ^ Commons to reorganize its rules so as to enable businett 
to proceed with due ^pedition. At present tlje cry is raised solely 
on one side. The Upper House undergoes olgurgation for rehimng 
to adapt itself to the lumbering method of legislation which has 
grown up. The time has come for each House to face its internal 
ddects and reform them. If the Lower House will undertake this 
task, the labours of both will be greatly facilitated. The forms of 
Parliament should be made consistent throughout. It is little use to 
provide for the passage of Bills through committee if obstruction is 
to be . reserved for the estimates. It is, moreover,- unde^rable to 
impose such checks on private membera as will barely suffice to 
keep the machine in motion. The real aim should be to supplement 
these restrictions by measures which will make the well-disposed 
• assist heartily in carrying on business. It will be much easier to 
deal with m^contents if ohm: members besides the Government 
can tom the seision to some account. At present the Qovmmment 
is obliged scunetimes to appeal for aid on purely selfish grounds It 
becomes neoeasaiy for an administration ambitious in the introduc¬ 
tion, o£ Bills to depend on the forbearance of the recognised oppo- 
rition to enable it to carry anything at aU. So long as Jlinisters 
must address their plea to hose who as a body cmi initiate nothing, 
and individually have no chance of carrying any measure, hey may 
well f^ of heir object. ^ 

. It is manifest hat he House of Commons would r^p sths^tial 
bene^t .in this respect. It would share also .wih he House of 
X^ffda he savhg of time on private Bill legislation, and he cre^t 
ef fuajltang a more conriderable result from the programme of each , 
'While he country would pairticipate in every one of 
.iudy^^geB, it woidd inofit also by he increased vigour. of ^ 
Lcr^ being intrusted wih a larg®t, sham. 

wid^k j^ he;-: beginning would extend wpi|^g 
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bioaght into thdr House in tite first instsno#^ and the process of 
reviaiOB, which should facilitate their passage through the Oomijions» 
would become more acute and responsiblo. Thus the select com- 
n^ttees—the strongest point of the Upper House—would be brought 
more generally into play, and contribute to the activity of the 
earlier months of the session. Not the least gainers by the system 
would be the young Peers, many of whom obtain their first ex¬ 
perience of parliamentary businesa by such service. 

It is not to be supposed that any scheme, however promising, will 
altogether meet the requirements of the case. Probably the ex¬ 
perience of Lord Bedosdale, or Sir Erskine May, would supply many 
reasons for the continuance of the existmg system. But no argu¬ 
ment can remove the fact that we are proceeding on a false principle. 
While hard work is becoming the test of merit in every institution, 
we are shutting out the House of Lords from participation in it. 
While each Minister has administrative as wdl as legislative 
functions to perform, wo contrive to lay on those who are most 
severely taxed in one capacity the heaviest burdens in the other. 
If it be necessary that the Ministers of the great spending depart¬ 
ments should sit in the House of Commons, It is the more desirable 
that those whose offices are lighter should undertake Bills in their 
earUer stages, when they are most open to criticism. The custom 
which debars members of the Government in the Upper House from 
this is almost as unreasonable os that which supposes them unable 
to conclude the labour of their offices before five o’clock which their 
colleagues in the Lower House complete an hour earlier. 

It is not too much to ask that in readjusting the relations of the 
two Houses some consideration should be paid to the increased 
ability of the House of Lords. The strain of the House of Commons, 
which has driven from it men like Lord Cranbrook and Lord 
Aberdare, when th^ have still many years of political life before 
them, has heightened the standard of attendance in the House of 
Lords; and this, operating with the tminiug which eldest sons now 
receive before they become Peers, has given a tone to the whole 
assembly. If it be possible to combine the use of nuiterial now 
running to waste in the House of Lords with the necessary changes 
in the House of Commons, much will have been dono to facilitate 
business in the present. Probably, however, the benefit will be 
even more apparent in a few years. Parliament is no stronger than 
its weakest point, and if the House of Commons bo now most open 
to attack, it may not be long before tho positions are reversed. The 
objeot is that the possibiUties of the case should be fairly understood, 
thatit should not be assumed that the only way out of our present 
dead-look is by patching up the holes w^h the etiquette of the 
House cl Commons has left open to tho unscrupulous. 

W. St. doHK Beodbick. 
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I DO not too well understand what the functions of your annual 
President are, or what kind of thing it is that you look for to be 
said by him. Perhaps the office is of too recent creation to have a 
binding precedent. One thing I beg you to believe I shall not 
attempt to do, U. to give you advice. I don’t come down heto, 
having read up a shilling primer of political economy, to teach the 
manu&cturers of Bradford and Shipley how to manage their busi¬ 
ness. I shall avoid the folly of offering advice, and if I say any¬ 
thing that looks like it be sure it is not meant for it. What I foel 
m<»t fit for is to' tell you tho impression your fine institutions here 
in Saltaire in particular, and tho style of Torkdiiro generally, 
make upon a stranger, and tho thoughts they suggest when seen 
from my point of view. 

The thing, then, that first and most strikes one who comes among 
you from living in tho country parts of the south of England, is the 
stir and fermentation of intelligence which is going on here. 1 say 
«the country parts ”—the towns or villages of the southern cotmties 
—because London is an exceptional place, and can never be placed 
in contrast or comparison with other parts of the country. London, 
the most populous, the richest, and the dirtiest capital in the world, 
is a concentrated exhibition of almost all forms of English life. 
Dives and Lazarus at his gate, the peer and tho pauper, industry 
and idleness, commerce, manufactures, and pleasure, are there so 
mingled, lhat London alone of oU our cities has no physiognomy of 
its own. Everything may be procured in Loudon except a cup of 
pure milk, and that cannot be procured either for love or money. 
1 said “ almost ” all forms of English activity are there found in 
operation, because 1 must except agriculture. 1 have not heard of 
ffirming being carried on in any of the streets or squares, though 1 
suspect that a great deal of butter is manufkotured on the banks of 
the Thames. 

I say, thou, that, leaving London out of the question, what strikes 
a resident in the south of England, when he comes so far north as 
this, is the busy and fertile intelligence which is about in the air 
here, I do not mean merdy the traffic in the streets, or the miergy 
of business in the odunting-houses; these are things which may 1 m 
found elsewhere. You will see streets as lively and as thronged in 

(1) The sabstaiioe of this article was delivered as aa address at the opeoiog of the 
Salt Sohoda Shipley, ia October last. 
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Najdesi anumg^ vliose lialf-si^lHon of inhaUtaats evdiytiung Ulce 
adlf-iiiovlag loiad seexna to be extiaot. Tou woa’t miauadessiand 
ta^ or aappose I am assertiag that every oae I meet ia the sixeets 
of Brad&rd is a genius; I mean only that, speaking generally, 
miad acts here as it does not work ia the southern parts o£ the 
country. The expression **action of mind*’ is a little Tague; one 
can hardly be very distinct in speaking of a thing which can neither 
be seen nor touched, nmthor weighed nor measured. But to try to 
bo a little clearer, suffer me for a moment to go a little way badk, 
The thoughts and judgments and actions of human beings arc 
regulated by two sets of forces: the force of custom, and the force of 
the reason of the thing. Great part of what we aU do and think, 
we do and think because we have always done so—^instinctiYely, it 
is semetimea called. Wo judge of right and wrong by traditional 
rules, which wo have receiYed, and which we never question. 
Another ond smallor part of our thoughts and actiems is due to the 
voluntary exorcise of our own reason, or common sense, upcm the 
mattmr frmn time to time presented to it. Now the eminence and 
progress of a people depend upon the possession of these two forces 
in a due and happy proportion. There are nations, e.g. the Hindu, 
among whom every thought and act is regulated by tradition. A 
Btindu seems to have no practical reason, or power of looking things 
in the ihee and seeing them as they are* Caste and superstition 
there dominate society. On the other side, the Nihilist wouldn’t 
give two sous for BafiacUe ; ” aU that the world has thought or 
made hitherto is to him coWobs; he would bum and destroy aU 
that is, and begin again from the bottom of tke cavern. Neither 
Hindu caste nor NibiUst pessimism can ever constitute a thriving 
and developed human society. The Hindu is immovably wedged in 
a east-iron framework of habit; the Nihilist is for over pusaling 
over the A B 0 of human association, and is ignorant of those 
lesscms of expmence, which the thousands of years that are behind 
the human race have laid up in store in our manners and customs. 
We must not suppose that custom is a deadweight, a uselewburdmi, 
from which it is a gain in the race of life to he able to free ourselves.* 
Tradition, whether in trade or in life, only becomes an evil when it 
‘b^ins to be held as something sacred, whfeh may not be questioned ’ 
or set aside. Custom should never he allowed to cheek the cuirent 
of feesh thoughts and better methods. Consider what custom and 
traditfeti ara in themselves. They are not necessarily the best mode 
of doing ihittgs, but the best mode as yet discovered of doing IkLem. 
It does not At aU ibUisw that a better metbof of doing the same 
thing cannot be dieoovated; but if the custom of the trade stands in 
the way of this better mode being adopted, then the onstoin has 
b^iun to do mischief. tTradition is the wisdom of our enoestors^ the 
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form in ^hicli the world<‘«k|»eri«tloe'1i^ been preserved for tu. Wo 
oumOt afford to throw oar ii^eritaneo away» and to begin tho wodd 
anew with each generation as it is bom. We begin with tho trfidi«' 
tion^ but conscious that it is ours to add to it, to improve it whore it 
is defective, to amend it where it is erroneous. Custom must work 
life and not againtt it. 

If I were asked to give an illustration of the hencdoud working of 
custom, I would mention manners.” It is under the sheltering 
wing of usage and custom that markers are transmitted in a nation. 
Manners are a naiional possession, not a more couvontional code 
agreed upon by tho upper classes for use among themselves. Maxmers 
have a deeper root in human ohoracier than morals. They are tho 
ultimato expression of the refining process of education carriod on 
through many generations. A young nation can hardly have fine 
manners. As Mr. llaskin somewhere says, ** A polite nation differs 
from a savage nation by the delicacy of its customs, a certain 
fineness in the method of doing or boing, a trained perception of 
noblonoss, fitness, gentleness, loveliness. Tho refinement of life 
adds much more to the joyousness of being than comforts and oon- 
veniences do, and refinement comes down to ns under the safeguard 
of habit and usage.” 

But custom must never be allowed to become a tyrant, and to 
strangle invention. I4ave said that the highest welfare of a nation 
can only be realised by a due combination of the two motive powers, 
traditional usage and free thought. To bo ever trying experi¬ 
ments, to he applying his reason to the new circumstances of each day, 
not rejecting the old merely because it is old, not seeking the new 
mmely as novdty till it is shown to be better, this is the spirit of 
progress, and this is tho spirit 1 find oetlvo in these regions. York¬ 
shire and Lancashire have been called tho brain of England, not 
because they arc near the top of the map, bnt because they exhibit, 
in comparison with the counties lower down, this self-energy of 
thought. I say in comparison, for everything is comparative; and 
thero may bo other countries which surpass Yorkshire in fertility of 
inventive power. I suspect we aU think of one such, and that is 
the TTnited States. 

The efficiency of English manu&oturing production, os compared 
with that of other countries, is a topio of the greatest interest to us 
all, and accordingly has been the subject of much discussion. It is a 
oompatison which does not admit of being mode out to any degiree of 
exactness, and in whioh we must be content with quite general oon- 
dusions. I do not conceal from myself the danger wbieh lies in 
attempting to reach oven such conclusions, but there seems to me to 
be a use even in making the attempt. 

Effidenoy of produotimi depends on many things taken togetiier. 
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Bat tliYea tbiagi may be put in the first plaoe os its essential 
oonditionA 1. Faciliti(» fbr tbe use of oapital. 2. Moral and 
physical qualities of tbe artisan. Q. lutoUigemie of employer and 
esn^yed. 

As to tbe first of these demente of production, it is b^ond qTie8<* 
tion that no country at the present time has anything 1^ the re¬ 
sources of Groat Britain. The amount of acoumi^ted and diapoaable 
cash, its cheapness, the ease with which by our discount system 
it passes from hand to hand, give us a vast superiority in the world 
market. Other nations invented the bank, but it is in England 
that the banking system has been brought to its present perfection— 
the system by which money passes from the hands of those who 
have but cannot use it, into the hands of those who would use it but 
do not possess it. 

Here I cannot but pause for a moment to contrast our English 
arrangements for money transfer with those for land transfer. 
While it would appear to have been the aim of those con¬ 
cerned in making the arrangements, to render the conveyance 
of real estate as difficult and as costly as possible, it has been 
tho aim of the legitimate money-lender to make the process of 
borrowing and of tronsfcriing capital as easy and as cheap as it 
can bo made. The factitious mode of convoyanoiug practised 
in this country makes, in tho words of <Lord Brougham, **the 
possession of land in small parcels a luxury which a rich man may 
indulge in, but a ruinous extravagance to a man of small means.’' 
In transferring an acre of ground the cost of tho process of transfer 
is a very ruinous addition to the price paid for tho article. Tho 
transfer of money securities, stocks, or shares, from one owner to 
another, is an af^r of a few minutes and a small percentage. Here, 
indeed, the same instinct of craft, which has built up tho huge 
mystery of conveyancing, has been at work in the London Stock 
Exchange. The ndes of that money market betray too plainly that 
they have been framed by brokers and dealers in tho interest of 
brokers and dealers, whom they aim to protect against the public, 
while the public are left without any corrci^nding protection 
'against the dealer. It is not so in our dealings with the bonk^. 
It is the study of the hanker to make that temporary transfer 
<nifnerriiip, which is lending and borrowing, as swift and ca^ as 
possible. And cheaper it cannot bo, inasmuch os it is gratuitous, 
in boitowtng ^1,000, when I have paid tho price of the article, 
t.e. the disconat, X have no more to pay, tho process of transfer 
being performed the professiontd money-lender. To such 

per&otlon has the system of b«^ng brought in our time, that 
it is no parados: to say, that it is now easier to trade with borrowed 
capitai than it once wSs to get at yonr own capitaL 
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In thiS) then, the first of the three principal oonditions of indnstiial 
effieieno^f viz. cheap capital^ the position* Of Gfreat Britain in the 
nione^r market of the world gives us a vast superiority over any 
foreign competitor. Coming to the second condition, the moral and 
physical qualities of the artisan, I think it is abundantly evident that 
in strength of thew, musoular power, capacity of sustaining atten¬ 
tion, tho English artisan is superior to the Frenchman, the Belgian, 
or the German. The evidenoo I can find as to the American (native) 
workman is insofSicient, their mills appearing to be largely worked 
by emigrants from Europe. 

Pasnng from physical to moral qualities, the one virtue of tem¬ 
perance restores the balance in favour of the continental artisan. The 
habit of consuming ardent spirits interferes, in more than one way, 
with tho Englishman's efficiency, besides being an extravagant de¬ 
duction from his earnings. Tho better discipline, the moro orderly 
and cleanly lives, and more tidy dwellings of tho French and Swiss 
mechanic, make up for his inferiority in strength, physical endur¬ 
ance, and perseverance. In tho United States, Hr. Edward Atkinson 
of Boston tells us, tho operative who gains tho largest earnings never 
has any “ blue Monday;" one who habitually becomes intoxicated 
is discharged, and his place filled by one who respects himself too 
much to risk his position in dissipation. 

In the supply of capital, then, physical stamina, and Bustaining 
power tho advantage, in tho comparison I am now instituting, is 
clear on tho side of England. In respect of the moral qualities 
which enhance production, tho balance is more doubtful. Now wo 
come to institute tho comparison in respect of those forces which are 
derived from tho intolligence. Tho value of such conclusions depends 
on the width of tho induction, on the mass of tho evidence; and I 
must repeat that the amount of evidence attainable by me as to the 
foreign workman is too partial and incomplete to warrant any very 
confident assertion. I venture to offer you the best that I know, 
only in the hope that somo one may come forward, either now or 
afterwards, who can contribute more or better information. 

First, then, I suppose it may bo considered established that in aU 
manufactured goods into which taste enters, the i^rench artisan is ffir 
ahead of all others. In those products which demand subtlety of 
feeling and doHcacy of hand, for all goods whose value depends on 
fancy and style, we cannot compote with France. You must observe 
here, again, tho value of custom. Custom, as I have said, is stored** 
up meperienoe, and in the eloganoo of French designs we have an 
evidence of the valuo of an old oivilisation. The civilisation of 
England is comparatively modern, and tho introduction of art among 
us quite recent. On the other hand, art and civilisation in Gwd go 
back tiirough a never-breken tradition to thoir antecedents in Italy- 
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Th(Mig(k <mr idimd was Baman fot more than three himdred years, 
yet ita diaiaxilU from the shat of empire loft it less Eomaaiaed than 
any other provinco of the Wesi A^d what there was here of Boman 
ttaddtioa was wholly stamped out by the extorminati&g ondbarhariau 
oonqtieror in the sixth century after Christ. Our Hires hare ouly 
be^run to be humane, and our senses to be aUro to the gratifications 
of form and colour, in the later centuries. And you cannot have in 
the himdiorafts, what you have not got in the commerce of daily life. 
You cannot be an artist in the workshop if you do not carry the 
artist's eye and hand about with you at all times. The tasteful 
derigns of the French pre-exist iu tho manners of the French; thoir 
polite usages, and their elegant pattoms, are only difierent manifesta¬ 
tions of the intense life of a sensitive mid highly trained race in 
possession of an old tradition. liovdiness of gesture, graciousness 
of deed, and daintiness of hand and eye i^ring from one and the 
same fount of char<icter. You cannot bo a ruffiim in the streets and 
an artist in the workshop. 

How is it with that other kind of invention, which, by contrast 
with artistic design, wo may call mechanical skill P I said just 
now that what strikes a stranger in coming into those northern 
counties is greater detachment of the reasoning power firom the 
groove of routine in which minds in tho South soem frost-bound. 
A carpenter in the house of a friend of mine fixed a lock on a door 
the wrong side. Tho mistress of the house remonstrated, **Why, if 
you had only thought a moment, you would have scon that tho door 
opens the othm way!" **I'm not paid for thinking, mam," was 
the rejoinder. That is the workman of the South all over! How 
among you tho operative can think over his work. Mr. Kennedy, 
who went to Belgium in 1873 to oxomine their flax and cotton mills, 
reported that tho Englishman, having more intelligenco and me- 
ohanioal knowledge than tho Fleming, comprehends the machinery 
he works, and can point out to the foreman in case of obstructs 
the cause of the accident; whereas in Ghent half an hour is con¬ 
stantly lost in seeking for the cause of a stoppage in the machinery. 

I said just now that there was one country in which, if emy where, 
we were to look for an activity of indnstr^ intdligenOe rivfdling 
that of our older northern counties. Tho comparison of our own 
prodttotive powmr with that of tho ITnited States is a question of the 
highest iatexest to us all, as it is not France, or Bdgium, or even 
GermSiny, iriiOfS eompetition is likely to urge us close, but Amerxoa. 
If, inde^ we had to take a Yankee at his own valuation, we should 
have to set hkn down as* the smartest human out, as he is always 
telling ns he is. The truth is that if the other side of the Atlantio 
beats onr side in ingenuity <d device, it is as often as not one of 
owiBlSis who has done English workman who hat been 
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tempted ores theve by the bigbor wftgos find better conditions of 
life wbiob bi» oaa baro ont tiboro. Anybowi X think there is erldence 
of an inventive genius at vrork in the new world more aHve and 
more keen than in the old country. It is obiofly manifostod in the 
invention of tools or labour-saving machines* Tma was when all 
the now* discoveries in praotiod sdence, and izpprovements in 
machinery and engineering, woro first made in this country. This 
is not so now. It is from America that all the now inventicms, as 
all the new jokes, come to ns. This is not a question of quantity. 
Our exports of maohinory aro shown by the rotoms to be eight or 
ten times greater than those of the United States. It is a question 
of originating power. Quick adaptation to new conditions, the 
devising of now methods, vomtility of application, quickness to 
perceive the advantages of new processes, the spirit of discovery and 
enterpriso—all these things are rife in the Northern States, as they 
are not oven in Yorkshire. 

Wo make more and better finished machines thm they make in 
America, but they invent the now ones, while we are content very 
much to copy the old models. Our aim is to turn out as many as 
we can in the time, and we cannot stop to think tho process over. 
Mr. David Walker, in his excellent report on machine tools at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, compares the French exhibit with the 
American, and says— 

“ In many of the French productions the animation and versatility 
of the national character find scope for display; but in the manu¬ 
facture of maohme tools they do not appear to have grasped the 
loading principles, to such an extent as to have become capable of 
originating new forms and combinations. It is veiy different with 
t^e American sootion, where novel arrangements of motion give rise 
to new forms of &aming, and where the designs have all the 
freshness of being struck from first principles. Hew World notions 
here override conventional form.*’ 

The sewing machine and the washing machine, now installed in 
every house as indispensable Mends, came to us from America. If 
the Scotchman, Bell, invented the reaping moohino, we did not 
know how to fit it for uso till the way was shown ns by the 
American, Maooormick. We have not yet been able to adopt the 
binding machine. Mr. BeUairs writes to the Tmei this last Septembw, 
** I have travelled over England much this harvest soason, and have 
not seen one single self-binder. Almost everybody West owns at least 
a shore in such a maohine. A boy to drive, with two men to pick 
up bundles, can easily manage t Wve to fifteen acres per day, or 
more if night-titifts with a lantern be used.” , 

Hot is it merely, as we sometimes hear it said, in machinea by 
iriiioh labour is economised that American fertility of inveatioBi 
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ahowB itself. Watclmaalang has been hereditarj in some of the 
idwisB cantons. The Americans only took it up, so to say, yesterday. 
They had hardly done so before they saw their way to improve* 
meats in the works which, if not new in principle, were now in 
their application. What a length of time we wont on quite content 
with the old smooth-bore muzzle-loading musket! The Americans 
took the matter in hand, and in a few years the weapon was totally 
transformed. From American brains issued the revolver and the 
Winchester repeating-rifio, while Birmingham workshops were 
vying with each other as to which could turn out the greatest number 
of guns exactly to pattern. 

Again, compare the two countries in respect of the number of 
patents takm out in each In the year 1870 the number of patents 
taken out in Groat Britain was about 3,000 ; the number granted in 
the United States during the same period was about 12,000, or four 
times as many. We should, indeed, take into consideration the 
fact that the process of socuring a patent-right is vastly more 
expensivo in this country than in tho United States. The oppres¬ 
sive stamp duty, and the costs of agency, deter the English inventor 
from applying for a patent, except in cases where the profits promise 
to be on a large scale. In tho States patenting is cheap and easy, 
and every invention is consequently secured to its inventor as soon 
as he has made it. The spirit of invention is directly encouraged by 
their patent ofBce, which may justly be reckoned among the factors 
of their industrial efficiency; wldlo with us the object principally 
aimod at seems to be securing a revenue, the net produce of the 
stamp duty on patents for 1879 being more than £173,000. 

It is no part of my prebont pari) 08 e to inquire into tho causes of 
this difierenco in the degree of mental activity between one people 
and another—to ask why the northern Englishman is more intel¬ 
ligent than the southern; why the southern are tho stationary 
coxmtios and the northern the progressive; or why there is more 
versatility of power and inventive genius astir in the United States 
than among oumelvos. The readiest method of accounting for such 
differences in the level of intelligence is by difference of race. The 
late Mr. Mill, indeed, would not hear of any such doctrine. He 
called the doctrine of inherent natural differences ** a vulgar mode 
of escaping from the considenition of social and moral influences on 
the mind.*' I yield to no one in reverence for Mr. Mill, but 1 
must say that on this point he was wrong. Kot only is his opinion 
oontradioted by physiology, but it is contrary to common observa¬ 
tion. 1 CMumet nass from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire without sering 
riiat tho human bregd is different in the two counties. The historian 
6r ethadogist must say how this oamo to bo so; but tho fact is 
patent that you begin with a different physiologicul basis, and that 
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the native store of protoplasmic energy is larger in the Yorkshire- 
man than in the native of the southern counties. 

As for the superior inventiveness of the American, we can hardly 
say that race is to be credited with producing that. The population 
of the Northern States is a motley and heterogeneous one, in which 
Saxon,'Celt, and Teuton are crossed with each other, and mixed 
with Asiatic, African, and aboriginal blood. And, again, where the 
stream of annual immigration is so large, it is not impossible that 
among the inventions which come to us from America, some may be 
due to native British workmen whom the higher wages and more 
eligible conditions of life have tempted over the Atlantic. 

Is it quite fanciful to remember that the early colonists of New 
England were Puritan English, that the Puritans of the time of ■ 
James and Charles I. were, by contrast with the Cavaliers, tl^e pi:o- . 
gressive and innovating clement of English life ? Is it possible 
that this emigration of Nonconformists from the South of England 
drained those counties of their originating nerve-power, in the same 
way, though on a smaller scale, in which the enterprising and 
energetic element was exiled from France by the expatriation 
of the Protestants on the revocation of the Edict of Nantea in 
1685 ? 

But if heredity and natural differences are to count for any¬ 
thing in the mental activity displayed in the United States, it^ is 
not for much. We cannot doubt that the main factor in this 
vigorous development is a social factor—liberation from the 
despotism which routine has established in all the Old World, and 
which in the oldest world of all—^India or China—has extin¬ 
guished tl^ power of inventive thought altogether. 

• In the New World everything is now, life itself and its conditions 
are new. Look at the difficulty which anything new has to establish 
itself in this country. Nothing new can bo introduced without an 
agitation and a clamour out of all proportion to the object to be 
gained. Nothing that in binds down the American if he sees a 
better way to the same end. Every American-born American is 
animated by what is not exactly patriotism, but is a full belief in 
the future destinies of his country. Self-interest, no doubt, is the 
first motive, but there is also in the background the stimulus of a 
sense of national greatness, not yet- achieved but to be achieved. 
Versatility and readiness to adopt every new and ingenious device ' ' 
are stimulated when (I quote Mr. Edward Atkinson again) oven the ' 
dullest boy is brought up in the belief that he also is to be one cd! 
those who is to build up his country to the full measure of its l^jk: V, 
calling. The school itself, apart from the instnfotion given in itrir*,; V 
instruction often very defective when tried by the stands^ 
school inspector—^the school itself is the great eduee^r 

.von, xxvin. S.S. 3 b 
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cbildren Tf}io attend it. " The school is, first of all, no respecter of 
persons. The stttpid son of a rich man, led in every class hj the 
son bf a mechanic, cannot in after life look down on him as im 
inferior, whatever the conventional position of •the two may be. 
Or, if the rich man’s son have brains as well as fortune, the poor 
man’s son qan never attribute to fortune the lead that he may take 
in after life. The school is thoroughly democratic, and each pupil 
learns in it that it depends on himself what place he may take in 
after life; and that, although society may be divided into planes, 
there is no barrier in the way of social success except the want of 
character and ability to attain it. The common school is the solvent 
of race, creed, nationality, and condition.” 

That institutions and social conditions are much more than 
heredity in the production of this vigorous action of mind, appears 
from Mother fact vouched bv Mr. Atkinson, viz. that the French 
Canadians, who, on their little strips of land on the St. liawrence, 
are the very type of the stolid and ttnprogressive, lose this character 
after they have migrated to the mills of l^ew England, and develop 
an unsuspected energy in their new surroundings. 

It is, then, a negative rather than a positive condition which 
favours this liberation of energy in the United States. It is certainly 
not the goodness of their common schools considered as teaching* 
places, but the removal of the weight of authoritative dogma and 
ci&tom, a liberty of spirit which pervades the school as well as 
society. ISTot, indeed, that the more special training of the mechanic 
for his work is neglected in the United States. They are as much 
alive as we are to the necessity of technical schools. A pattern 
institution of this description exists in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, established in 1865, and which, therefore, has been 
work for ^een years. It unites a society of arts with a school oi 
industrial art. In the school division this institute endeavours to 
combine a liberal with a technical education. It has ten distinct 
courses, each extendmg over four years. Its instruction is sufd- 
cicntly technical, e.g. in the department of mechanical engineering, 
it has established a set of workshops for actual instruction in the use 
of tools. 

Technical schools abound in Germany for all the centres of popu<^ 
laticm, and there are some in France. 

In each of the districts (20 arrondissements) into which Paris is 
mapped is. a science school maintained by the Government, 

in' vrhiah. gecis^tty, machine drawing, applied mechanics, mathe* 
nmtics, at^ iRibObcts Attendance on these science 

classes m obllgatmy^ mi apprentices, and they leave work at five to 
enable th^^to go. Account is kept at the school of their attend<> 
ati^ sent in regularly :to'the employer. A bad attonder is 
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liaUe to discharge from the shop, for an apprentice in France is not 
hound hj mdenture, but by agreement only. A special school, be¬ 
longing, I believe, to the city of Paris, in La YiUetto, called the 
^cole municipak (ffapprenUs, is highly spoken of. It is gratuitous. 
The produce of the labour of the pupils, who aro not bonded, nearly 
pays .the expenses of management and the supply of all requisites 
for, study and work. 

Turning to our own country, we find that for some years past 
there has been a growing demand for “ technical education.” The 
.phrase itself has become stereotyped, and is, if not a general cry, 
at least a watchword which passes from mouth to mouth. When 
any phrase has thus become current, we may be sure that the idea 
expressed by it has a substantial existence. The words in which the 
feeling or thought is embodied may be improper or inadequate, but 
they could not have made their way into general use if tho thought 
or feeling were not generally and urgently felt. Now what lies 
underneath this new demand for “technical schools”? The call 
implies two things, quite separable from each other. First, a want 
which is felt; and then a suggestion for meeting that want. About 
the want that is felt there is 'ho doubt. It is a want of skill. I am 


not now speaking of the mill hands and tho factory employer, but 
of the ordinary trades by which our domestic necessities of every 
day aro ministered to. Every one who has a house knows how rare 
it is to light upon a carpenter, a mason, a bricklayer, a plumber, a 
gasfitter, a smith, an upholsterer who is a man of skill ond know¬ 
ledge in his own*' trade. There is tho pinch. It is not that the 
workman is ill-educated, but that he is ignorant of that which he 
professes. 

Well, the want is urgent. It is brought homo to every man who 
wants something doing for him which he does not know how to do 
himself. The call for technical schools is, besides being an expres¬ 
sion of this want, a suggestion for sxipplyiug it. 

There can he no doubt of the advantage of setting up, wherever 


you are, a school like the ^cok d’apprentis in Paris, where the pupil 
can have every requisite for study and work provided for him. But 
such schools can only exist in a capital city or a few populous 
centres, and therefore can only reach a small proportion of tho 
artisan class. To the rural population, from which the trades are 
largely recruited, a technical school could not ho very accessible, 
partly by reason of distance, partly on account of the ignorance Eind 
stupidity of those classes. No one but the country schoolmaster 
can gauge the density of the bucoligal boy, his ignorance of the 
world into which he has been bom, bis inaptitude with his handUj, 
his want of the organ of language. Ho can neither hear what is 
said to him, nor see what is before bim. Much hs>s to ^ done for 
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each, a boy before be caii be set down to leam a trade. Even the 
town boy, whose wits have been sharpened by ooUision, and whoi» 
senses are more alert,, is too i^orant to be able, to conceive how 
instruction in'a technical school is superior to the rule of thumb 
.leamt in the workshop. 

, Of ihe system of the engineering workshop in England, and of 
the training to be got in it, Mr. James Hopps speaks in condemna¬ 
tory terms:— 

** lu England, at tke present time, as soon as a boy is set to leam a trade 
all. mental iustmotiou is discontinued. He conceives he has only to leam to 
work, and in this belief he is encouraged, both at homo and in the factory—at 
home by the indifforenoe of his parents, in the factory by the indifference of 
master and foreman. For the first year or two he is look^ upon as a nuisance 
and in the way; ho is set to do the most trifling jobs, and discipline is often so 
loose that he becomes a confirmed skulking sloven. The reason for work boing 
done in a particular way is rarely put before him. The foreman, perhaps, 
notices what branch he shows most aptitude for, vice, bench, or lathe, and to 
this he is put and kept for the term of his apprenticeship. By this moans he 
becomes, perhaps, a fair turner or fitter, but rarely both. The neglect of 
mental training during his apprenticeship is so absolute that he is a worse 
scholar than when he left school. He lives and works liko a mere machine. 
In many cases he does not know how to makb the simplest caloulation in rela¬ 
tion to his work.” 

The fact is that we are now passing through that industrial phase 
where the old indoor apprentice system has disappeared, and the 
modem substitute for it has not been foimd. The proposal to set up 
technical schools is the favourite scheme for repladng the apprentice 
system of our forefathers. To listen to a modem platform speech 
one would think that the schoolmaster had never been heard of in 
England before, and that the technicid school was the fir^ proposal 
to teach the artisan his trade. It is only so far new, as it is a new form 
of giving that training which was formerly given by the seven-year 
apprentice system. The indoor apprentice system broke down for 
some other reasons, but chiefly because tbe master, who indifferently 
practised his art, was as indifferent a teacher of it. Inadequate as 
the apprentice system was to the complicated processes of our manu¬ 
facturing industries, it had elements of good which the technical 
school at its best cannot offer. In the strict discipline of a solid 
Ehglish household of the olden time, the indoor apprentice learned 
the homely lesson of God-fearing honesty and uprightness. He 
learned not merely to live by his art, but to love it, to abhor the 
tricks of the trade, and to think that scamped work was the affair 
of rogues and amndlers. He knew his station, kept tq it, was proud 
of it, and brought up his children to it. In seven years of a strict, 
reli^ons, and sober home the apprentice learnt to stand on his own 
feet, and laid in the rugged self-dependence which is the bc»t fbunda- 
tion 6f a firm and true ohaiacter. 
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These are two reasons whjr the technical school cannot be an , 
adequate substitute for the apprentice system. It must be confined 
^to great centres of population, and it cannot supply the bracing 
moral discipline of a wdl-ordered household. 

There are other reasons why I cannot be as sanguine about the. 
effect 5f technical schools as the public seem to be. Time will not 
allow of my dwelling any further on these. Technical scfiiools are 
the popular remedy of the day, a remedy for an intolerable evil; 
and it is certain that the public will insist upon its new panacea 
being tried. 

Then immediately arises the questions. Who is to be the organiser' 
of the experiment? Where are the funds, which for anything on 
an adequate scale must be met, to come from ? 

One suggestion to the point has been made which touches a fund of 
such vast porportions, that its very magnitude makes thoughtful men 
pause before opening it up from fear of the general rush which must 
ensue when such a gold-field is thrown open. It is said that the 
guilds or companies of the City of London dispose of an annual 
income of a million. Not all of this princely fortune is spent in 
giving dinners to each other; some thousands are dispersed in gifts 
to hospitals and other charities, in on arbitrary way, at the pleasure 
of the governors and trustees. In order to get a riice of the plum- 
cake you have to go through a good deal of pci'sonal solicitation;' I 
myself once helped to get a grant from one of these companies for a 
struggling college for women in London. We got £100, for which 
we were not grateful, as we wanted £d00, and could have got it if 
we could have brought more influence to bear upon individual 
governors. Mr. Walter' James, M.P. for Gateshead, is anxious to 
get this fund for technical and science schools. No doubt it would 
just do for our purpose. But when the fortress of vested interests 
has been stormed and carried by indomitable pluck and perse¬ 
verance, who will get the loot ? The precedent of the Irish Church 
surplus or of the charity endowments make us hesitate before 
we attack, and ask ourselves whom can we trust with such vast 
spoils. The system of a committee of the House of Commons or of 
the Charity Commissioners, to give a bit all round to anybody who 
asks, is only to substitute a new abuse for an old one, and would hot 
^ve as our technical schools for apprentices. 

Meanwhile, the experiment of technical schools has already begun 
to be tried in one locality—the City of London. The companies of 
whom I speak, moved partly by their fears, partly by more 
enlightened members, who are not wanting in these bodies, haTe 
subscribed a large sum—£21,000 a ycai’, I believe—and have 
started a set of schools in, Cowper Street. This institution only 
came into existence in the last twelve months. The South Ken-* 
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singtop. night schools and classes, of which some two thousand are in 
operattoh throughout the country, are doing good work in the supply 
of theoretical instruction, which, of course, does not pretend to be ‘ 
thorough training of apprentices. 

tf the supply of technical instruction were to bo measured by the 
demand for it on the part of those who are to be the subjects of it, 

I for one should have to say that, inadloqxiato as the supply is, it is 
already far'ahead of the demand. 'It is to be observed that the 
cry for technical schools does not come from the workman but from, 
the employer, who wants skill and cannot find it; from the public, 
who want their work done in a workmanlike way, and cannot get it 
done. The British workman seems, as far as I can make out, to be 
mostly rather iiiditferent to the afPt’antages thus placed within his 
reach, if not for himself at least for his children. I wish I could 
share the sanguine belief of some people that the English work¬ 
man is inspired with a love foi* his work and an ardour to 
improve himself in its processes, which would lead him to ask 
that more opportunities of qualifying himself in its processes 
should be afforded him. I fear that in our country work presents 
itself to most hands in the light of an underpaid drudgery, which 
has to be done to obtain a livelihood, but from which he is eager to 
escape at the earliest moment to some form of recreation, of counter 
stimulus, or at least of repose. We may regret that this should be 
, so, but can we wonder at it ? I confess it seems to mo to be the 
natural and necessary result of factory labour as now organized. 
The economical results of the division of labour have been pro¬ 
digious in the production of national wealth, but the same division 
of labour has operated prejudicially upon the habits of the individual 
workman. Just m proportion as machineiy is perfected, the exercise 
of the individual intelligence becomes limited. Where an art 
workman is engaged in creating a new whole by tbe joint exercise 
of bis imagination and his manual dexterity, ho may joy over the 
work of his Bands, and say, " It is good.” But what pleasure can 
a man take in watching the everlasting performance of # single 
operation by the engine which he is tending ? What must be the 
as|)ect of the soul of a man who for forty years has done nothing but 
u^tch moment when silver has reached the degree of fusion 
whjoh precedes vaporisation, who is blind to all else, but receives ji 
fat mh^ for beipg able to see that one object P (Eoscher, i. 201.) 
What loind (^n.a^ operative have left for a night class w*ho 80 
attenti6n haa b^on exhausted by the monotonous repetition of a 
angle opi^attbii a day of ten hours, and often in vitiated 

'airP 

• ' I*! 

The'conditions under which mtmy of the trades ca*n pursue their 
ipre jpaOre favourabk than those under which the spinner and 
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weaver in a large mill can work- These less favourable conditions 
shotild be borne in mind, and met by compensating airongcments in 
all well'Organized factory i^tablishments. Fresh air and recreation 
out of doors are the natural and the best restorative after a mono¬ 
tonous day in tho inilL Games of the active sort, which the English 
stand alone among the nations in cultivating—cricket, tennis, bowls, 
-quoits, archery—^refresh both mind and muscle, wearied not with 
labour but with uniformity. What is wanted is open spaces, 
commons, paries, recreation grounds, where these amusements may 
be had. But in our climate open-air recrcjation is confined to a 
small number of days out of the three hundred and sixty-five. The 
winter has to be furnished with its entertainments as well as tho 
summer. Every centre of industry should provide itself with 
spacious and well-lighted club and assembly rooms, where music 
and dancing may be had in tho evenings, where billiards, draughts, 
and chess may be played on Sundays and holidays, with a smoking- 
room for the men, and a drawing-room for social converse. The 
coffee tavern is an excellent beginning, but it is only a beginning. 
Something more is wanted than an uncomfortable room in which 
you may sit for ten minutes on an uncomfortable chair, occupying 
tho smallest possible space, to drink a cup of coffee made from the 
smallest possible quantity of cofieo-berry, whitened with the smallest 
allowance of milk. The common hall for social purposes, call it by 
whatever name you please, instead of being a back room in a dark 
lane, should bo a spacious, lofty, conspicuous, and central building. 
The capital invested in such erections would 'be what is called iin- 
produotive capital. But the possession of ample means and oppor¬ 
tunities of recreation after the peculiar confinement of the-.factory- 
room is as much one of the conditions of the special form of labour, 
^s are the w^jP^ and the wheels and tho pow’er of the factory itself.,. 
You, in Saltaire, are most fortunate in having had to do with a 
capitalist large-minded enough to have apprehended this require¬ 
ment, and large-hearted enough to have been willing to supply the 
want |)efore it was generally recognised as a necessity of manufac¬ 
turing industry. It is a great mistake to tliink that amusement is 
the enemy of work. Such an institute as you enjoy here through tho 
liberality of your munificent founder is not only productive of rational 
happiness, but is indirectly productive of the freshness of mind and 
Spirits wMch carry on work. And coining among you, and making 
acquaintance with this noble institution so liberally provided and so 
intelligently used, I can see what in the murky dens of soi^e other 
cities it is difficult to realise, how industrial prosperi^ may b© 
combined with cliUnly lives and rational enjoyment. Tlie welfare 
of a nation is to be tested not by the value of its exports, bat by tho 
way in which it spends its leisurlir and its savings. 

Mask FatHsok. 
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Miu Poixock’s book upon Spinoza fills a gap in English literature 
in thoroughly workmanlike fashion. Mr. Pollock giyea us within 
. moderate space an account of Spinoza’s life, an exposition and criti> 
cism of his philosophy, and an estimate of its relations to preceding 
and subsequmit systems of thought expressed with admirable keen-» 
ness, lucidity, and impartiality. The book, it is to be hoped, wiE 
be a stimulant as it is a symptom of a growing interest in philo¬ 
sophical problems. I will not attempt to follow Mr. Pollock into 
those subtler and more technical points of metaphysics which require 
special qualifications both in a critic and his readers. Nor do I 
wish to put into a new set of phrases the opinion, sufiEiciently sanc¬ 
tioned by higher authority, that Spinoza is amongst the greatest of 
mankind. His place in the history of thought is secure. It wordd. 
be as impertinent to add a testimonial to his fame as to say that one 
recognised the greatness of Plato or Aristotle, of Dante or Shak- 
speare. He is as far beyond the need of compliments as above all 
danger of detraction. 

One aspect, however, of his philosophy upon which it may be 
permissible to dwell receives due emphasis in Mr. Pollock’s book, 
and has an immediate interest. Mr. Pollock frequently insists upon 
the remarkable afiinity between Spinoza’s doctrines and those which 
are generally accepted as the teaching of modem science. To some 
who regard Spinoza as a transcendental dogmatist this opinion might 
savour of paradox. No teaching could be more antipathetic to all 
that most of us, certainly not excluding Mr. Pollock, regard aa 
essential to the scientific spirit. It is tolerably clear tHiat Mr. Mill, 
for example, would have regarded Spinoza as the representative of 
the theories most antipathetic to all the English empiricists. Hegel 
4 says that to be a Spinozist is the first step to being a philosopher; 
and Mill would regard such praise as a sufficient condemnation. He 
would take it to imply that a study of Spinoza was the first step 
towards losing yourself in the bewildering and hopeless labyrinth of 
soholastio logomachy. And yet I think that Mr. Pollock is fully 
justified in his contention ; and that the spirit if not the letter ^ 
Sfonozism may be thoroughly congenial to those who have sat at the 
feet of Mill ahd Lewes and Mr. Herbert Spencer. For a full ex¬ 
position of this view ! jpust refer to Mr. Pollock: I can here only 
a very partml' indication of some points oiliffinity. 

fl) Spbioz^hit ani'jPhitogophff, By Frederick Pollock. 0. Eogan Pcnil And Co. 
licaiUcai, KStO., 
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It is as impossible in this, as in all other cases, to distinguish 
entirely between the life and the' .|ihilo80phy of Spinoza. It is but a 
pleasant fiction that any philosophers rise to a truly impersonal 
region, and gain a vision of truth uncoloured by their own pre¬ 
judices and passions. One great thinker adopts the uncongenial 
arts erf a courtier, and dresses truth in the livery of acc^ted con¬ 
ventions ; another tries to win reputation by the opposite method of 
X>arading startb’ng paradoxes; many are forced to be omnisci^t 
because they are professors, and must have a system to expound in 
their lectures, even though it has to be composed of words; in some , 
the love of truth is tempered by an earnest desire to find truth on the 
side of edification; and in a few, personal bitterness takes the form 
of an anxiety to prove that the universe is out of joint. Few 
indeed are those in whose teaching we cannot find echoes of whis¬ 
pered suggestions from some invisible tempter. Spinoza, one may 
fairly say, is chief amongst the few. If his character influences, it 
does not distort his philosophy; for his strongest im^lse is the love 
of truth, and therefore the desire to escape from a merely personal 
point of view. The desire, so feeble and flickering in most men, not 
to entertain two contradictory beliefs at the same time, amounted in 
him to a passion, to a ruling passion, and almost to the sole passion 
of his life. Though his philosophy is necessarily coloured by the 
current ideas of his day, it shows no trace of mere personal motive. 
In this respect he is almost unique. His character is an ideal type,, 
with an admirable simplicity and directness such as we can only 
find equalled in the story of some semi-historical classical sage. Hie 
life is the incarnation of an idea possessing all the freshness and 
naivet 4 of an original impression. It is swayed by a genuine and 
spontaneous impulse, not fettered by the acceptance of a worn 
traditional do^ma. Where an ancient Diogenes would take up his 
residence in a tub, his modem representative generally writes an 
essay to prove that tubs would be the most desirable residences if they 
could be brought into fashion. But Spinoza’s life translates his 
thought into conduct with no such periphrases and qualifications. His 
action follows from his principle—to use a phrase more in his own 
style—as a corollary in Euclid follows from the proposition demon¬ 
strated. He considered with himself, as he tells us, that the common • 
objects of human desire, wealth, and power, and pleasures, offered no ’ 
certain or satisfactory reward. The only security for happineiss'is to, • 
have a mind filled with the love of the infinite and eternal, Man’s ' 
nature is to be perfected by cultivating this love for himse]if and ' 
others. And, on Spinoza’s view, this is equivalent to taking an 
absorbing devotion to philoscqthical truth for the ruling passiom 0 f 
his life; and, therefore, to acquiring absolute personal independence 
as a necessary condition of giving it free play. The conditiqp^ was 
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early seoared by one who could learn the art of being poor, and who 
had no political and social trammels. An outcast from a communily 
of, outcasts; he had the negatiye advantage of freedom from estemal 
ties. His handicraft supplied him with the few pence needed for a 
life (rf ascetic frugality. He calmly put aside wealth and patronage 
when ofered to him, seeing that the acceptance would involve 
bondage and impose reticence. He would not submit to be wiong- 
fully deprived of his small inheritance, but when his rights were 
established he quietly abandoned the proceeds. His asceticism and his 
self-respect had nothing in them of the morose. He lived peaceably 
in his upper chamber, reading his few books, corresponding with 
such like-minded spirits as had discovered his genius, and polishing 
his lenses like a good workman. He came down to chat with his 
landlady and his friends, catechised the children, gave good advice 
to the parents, smoked his pqie of tobacco, enjoyed the gossip of the 
little circle, and amused himself by looking at insects through his 
microscopes ana laughing over tho battles of flies and spiders. He 
bore the many trials of a long disease with stoical patience—^so 
says the excellent Colerus to whom we owe these details, and a word 
of recognition must bo spared to this Protestant pastor whose orthodox 
abhorrence of Spinoza’s theories did not blind him to the admirable 
character of the man—and, at last, died peacefully, as became tho 
author of the great saying that the free man thinks of nothing less 
than death. He left behind him just enough to secure that his 
funeral should bo no burden to survivors. His life, in short, was 
one of serene dignity, free from any stain of meanness or afioctation, 
of compliance with any wordly motives, or even of yielding to tho 
*‘Iast infirmity of noble minds.” Ho left his thoughts to the world, 
but there is no sign that ho cared for any reward in the shape of 
personal reputation. The truth itself, not the fame of discovering 
the truth, was the prize which ho coveted. 

To such a man it was impossible that one problem which has 
tortured many sincere reasoners should ever present itself. How, 
they seem to ask themselves, are the interests of truth and morality 
to be reconciled ? To Spinoza, morality is so thoroughly identified 
with truth that any distinction implies a contradiction in. terms; and 
yet there are obstacles enough in getting at his true meaning. His 
absolute sincerity and simplicity of purpose are not represented by 
the Wrespondi^ literary virtue of -perfect transparency. Nobody 
can deny that a. study of Spinoza is a severe strain, upon the atten¬ 
tion. Some'Of the causes are obvious enough. Spinoza, as Mr. 
Pollock pomts out, probably regarded some distinction between 
esotraic and exoteiio l^hing as a permanent necessity. He scarcely 
looked forward to a day in which truth could be presented unveiled 
p> the yrorld at j^ge. He spoke his, thought with absolute sincerity. 
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but He it to the innej'circle; he did not expect it to spxead 

beyond the philosophic \rorld. The expectation would certainly have 
been idle; and his correspondence shows that he had overestimated 
the readiness even of the select few to give an unbiassed hearing to 
his teaching. Ho naturally used a dialect not too accessible to the 
volg^ and, when appealing to a larger audience, was content occa¬ 
sional^, as in much of the Tractatm Tk&ologko-Politkus, to arguo 
from his opponents’ assumptions. The method involved no subter¬ 
fuge, for it faithfully reflected the genuine procera of his thought. 
Ho started as a theologian; and met the theology of his time not by 
direct antagonism, but by pushing theological principles to their 
legitimate conclusion. Jehovah in his mind becomes gradu^y iden¬ 
tical with nature; and ho transfers, perhaps unconsciously, some of 
the old associations to doctrines, where to others they seem to lose 
their natural fitness. If Spinoza fancied that this method would 
conciliate his opponents, he was certainly rcckoni||p without his 
host. Nothing is more irritating than an invitation to abandon your 
conclusions in the name of your first principles, and to be required, 
for example, to give up a belief in the supernatural precisely because 
you are a believer in God. The orthodox looked upon such a use of 
its language as a deliberate mask for atheism ; whilst the antagonists 
thought that it concealed a retention of the old dogmas. But, in a 
wider sense, this apparent ambiguity is a characteristic of Spinoza's 
philosophy. Mr. Pollock very properly condemns Jacobi’s daring 
assertion that no man understands Spinoza so long as ho finds a 
single line of the Ethics obscure. For he has been defended as he 
has been attacked from the most opposite points of view. The 
materialist and the idealist; the dogmatist and tho sceptic; the 
mystic and the man of science have each found in him something 
congenial, and with equal case something antagonistic. It is only 
necessary to read the careful commentaries of Mr. Pollock himself, 
or of Kuno Fischer, to find oneself balanced between rival inter¬ 
pretations which give the most opposite meanings. It is a charac¬ 
teristic of his writings that at every step one finds in it striking anti¬ 
cipations or reflections of other systems, couched in a few brief 
sentences of pregnant brevity which he does not condescend to 
expound at length. Each reader must be his own commentator, and 
it is no wonder if the interpretations vary, and each man can read 
his own meaning into the author. Admirers may perhaps account 
for this in geineral terms, by saying that Spinoza is on the central 
line of speculation. Other thinkers of the highest celebrity repre¬ 
sent only one of the antagonistic impulses by whose clash and colli¬ 
sion the progress of thought is determined. Spinoza’s is one of those 
comprehensive minds in which tho hostile elements are eqtudly 
represented, though not so combined as to give the final xpode of 
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conciliation. The transcendentalist is attracted by his unqualified 
belief in the supremacy of reason; and the empiricist by his utter ^ 
rejection of certain metaphysical figments whic^ too often intrude 
themselves into the domain of science. To justify- this view would 
in any case require a closer examination of details. And it must, bf 
course, be added that the peculiar form into which Spinoza has cast 
his thought, makes the ta^ of interpretation specially diffioultf A 
hair, they say, divides the false and true ” in these subtle speculations; 
and it requires a sustained effort to catch Spinoza’s meaning as 
shrouded in his peculiar technical phraseology, and to translate it 
into its right equivalent in the language to which we are accustomed. 
To understand him at all, wo must keep our minds in a constrained 
and unfamiliar,attitude, and must often be doubtful of our inter- 
pretations. 

If, in spite of such difficulties and ambiguities, Spinoza still 
rewards an o^ntive studmt, the cause is not far to seek. His 
system may W unintelligible, equivocal and even contradictoiy; 
but then his system is that for which we care least. “ The time has 
passed,” as Mr. Pollock truly says, “ when systems of philosophy 
could be regarded as final and absolute.” The illusions so long 
cherished daring the earlier stage of thought may have had their 
uses like the illusions which reflect the hopefulness of youth in 
individuals. We must learn to dispense with them, to admit, 
sorrowfully or hopefully, that our systems have but a provisional 
value, and that every advance of thought suggests an indefinite vista 
of future problems, to tax the intellects, or reward the industry, of 
future inquirers. Bacon or Descartes, or Spinoza himself, may be 
pardoned for imagining that they could once for all discover the 
clue to lead us through all the windings of the vast labyrinth of 
knowledge. By simply looking into their minds and analyzing with 
due care certain elementary processes of thought, they fancied that 
they could discover a definitive method which, once known, would 
ipike all subsequent investigation an easy and almost mechanical 
operation." The belief is more or less entertained by thoise \tho 
still dream of a possible ontology, and claim to have reached at a 
bound the highest fountains of truth. We are beginning to see 
that, philosophy must mean something vepr different. It emmot by 
itself disclose to us any specific truths; it does not correspond to a 
■ special deparinmnt of inquiry, apart l^om all others. It is sim^y a 
• name fyr thej^rt of thinking straight, of laying the dust which we 
ndsed, imd wlmh prevents us from seeing. 

%stems alter the pattern of Spinoza’s are at best attempts to take 
■^j^stenn a jpcsitimi Which can only be won by slow approaches; 
,imd it iiWeU if they are not attempts to arrest tht progress di 
. itilotight or to guide it into fruitless paths which end by^ returning 
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upon themselves. Spmom’s merit must be sought not in the 
dogmatic ^stem which nobody has ever accepted, but in the vigour 
with which he represents the great philosophical impulse of bringing ^ 
speculation into thorough harmony with itself and with the teaching 
of experience* We may take, for example, the remarkable theory 
expounded in the first two parts of the Ethics, of the single sub¬ 
stance with its attributes and modifications, and the consequent 
theory of the relation between mind and body. We are astonished 
at the audacity of his conceptions; we admire the dialectical skill 
which gives to his teaching the external appearance at least of a 
connected system of propositions, worked out by the geometrical 
method; our admiration rises as we exannne details and try to 
realise the vast intellectual labour which has gone tp the construc¬ 
tion of Ihe elaborate fabric, and the severe self-constraint which liaa 
been content to trust such a weight of meaning to a few phrases, 
and embodies some doctrine pregnant with a deep emotion in a dry 
mathematical formula. We can understand the enwusiasm which 
proclaims Spinoza’s logic to be irrefragable, and the hesitation with 
which some assailants try to find a gap here and there in the joints 
of this imposing panoply of logic.'' But when we consider a little 
and try to give or withhold a definite assent, we begin to hesitate. 
We ask whether the whole theory is not based upon a stupendous 
assiimption; whether that assumption does not transcend the limits 
of human intelligence, and, by its very nature, elude any conceiv¬ 
able method of bringing its truth and falsehood to any intelligible 
test; and then, if we try to work it out in detail, incoherences begin 
to display themselves. The attributes of thought and extension will 
not maintain their parallelism; thought threatens to swallow up 
extension, and we are on the way to a complete idealism; or ^ 
extension confines thought in such a w^y that Spinoza seems after 
aU to be preaching materialism; or, if we hold to the parallelism, 
we doubt whether we have not the old dualism in disguise. We go 
to the commentators and find fresh doubts. One of them explains a 
diflSculty by teUing us that Spinoza is accommodating his doctrine 
to a practical necessity; another rejects this as an unworthy 
evasion, but says that Spinoza has fallen into a singular paralogism, 
only explicable by his ]^ocidiar use of certain words; a third 
declares that Spinoza, rightly interpreted, is here perfectly consistent 
with his first principle, and,'^ndeed, giving a necessary deduction 
from them, but damps our satisfaction by adding thi^ l^e doctrine ^ 
also reveals certain inevitable contradictions latent in the w||§w.. 
system. Obviously, if we were to judge the philosophy by i®j, 
value as a tenable set of dogmas, we should throw it aside as fiepen> 
less. At m^t we should admire iihe extraordinary intellectual 
energy wasted in the effort to achieve impossibilities, and in oonr^ 
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siruetiag a Tost apparatus which turned out after all tc bo an 
enpumbraiice instep of an aid to the speculation. Even ao wo 
might be surprised at the vivid flashes of light which are occa- 
sionially thrown upon dark places, and wonder how such an iniddeot 
could be condemned to toil in a dungeon whence there is no issue. 

In truth, however, the system should be considered, crabbed as is 
its embodiment of language, almost as much from a poetical as 
flrom a scientific point of view. Spinoza seems to use his abstract 
, geometrical symbols as Dante or Milton used their sensuous imagery, 
to represent his mode of conceiving the universe. It is impossible 
to accept his view in which the world at large seems to be a kind of 
crystallized geometry, and any particular phenomenon not so much 
to be capable of being discovered from first principles like a 
corollary from a proposition of Euclid, as to be itself a corollary. 
We cannot keep our minds at his point of view without a continual 
eflbrt and a loss of the sense of reaUty. But, on the other hand, it 
is impossible to imagine a more forcible representation of certain 
ideas for which we are still striving to find an unexceptionable mode 
of utterance. His conception of the unity of substance reflects that 
belief in the perfect unity or continuity of nature which wo 
tiaimot even now formulate without error, but which must in some 
. sense correspond to the ideal consummation of scientific research. 
The dogma of the self-caused substance, with its infinite attributes, 
may be rigidly inconceivable. But, at least, it is the aim of all 
reason to represent the whole accessible universe as a manifestation 
I in each particular detail of some more general forces, and to range 
all special propositions under more comprehensive and simpler 
formula. And though Spinoza’s doctrine requires restatement 
before it is even intelligible, it gives a vision of the ultimate, though 
indefinitely distant or ab^lutely imattainable goal towards which 
all workers for the truth must direct their efforts. And so of the 
groat problem, his solution of which gives us, in some sense, the 
specific peculiarity of his system. How are we to conceive of the 
groat antithesis which appears in Spinoza as the distinction between 
mind and body ? His treatment of that distinction leads him into 
perplexity if not into self-contradiction, and has given abundant 
trouble to his commentators. The remarkable series of propositions 
which <^>en the second part of the Ethics,’lend themselves to various 
interpr^tiems, ^d Mr. Pollock gives a plausible explanation of 
one of the difficulties (with which, I must confess, I am not 
altogether tending to show that Spinoza has fallen into a 

downright ' in any case, it may be safely said that no on© 

will or 1^ 'kf&c accepted Spinoza’s solution as adequate or 

ieosalde. And yet it is;not the less true that he stnkii^gly antici- 
patjte the general tenderly of modem thought in regard to a 
whi^ '^©‘^must *adra(it to., be ©till nn«>lved. For Spinoza 
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regepts ^pbfitioally tlie imtenat^ doctrine according to which . 
mind and body were to he regarded as two distinct substances, some- 
. how brought into relation by a constant mxmcle. GSiey are rather 
related as two different aspects, as corresponding to different modes 
' of grouping thoughts, not as related to entirely different objects. 

” To ask* why mind should correspond with matter,” says Mr. PoUock, * 
“ is (according to Spinoza) like asking why the convexity of a curve 
should answer to the concavity.” If Spinoza’s way of putting this 
doctrine is not satisfactory, nor even consistent, we may say the 
same of every conception hitherto advocated. But Spinoza grasps 
the true difficulty, and understands the conditions of a satisfactory 
answer. His theory is an attempt to state the most satisfactory 
view in terms which are not fit to give the truth purified from all 
erroneous assumptions. Till language has been brought into 
conformity with philosophic thought, all attempts to express the 
undiluted truth must be more or less failures. And at present the 
average thinker is still behind Spinoza; so far bcMnd, indeed, as 
not to appreciate the true bearing of the problem, and therefore 
much given to accuse philosophers of materialism when they adopt 
the only attitude which is radically inconsistent with materialism. 
And ^to this it may bo added that, in any case, the student of 
Spinoza comes to feel a refreshing confidence that his teacher is not 
indulging in a mere logomachy, but grappling, to the best of his 
power, with genuine difficulties. 

Any skilful controversialist may thus easily make a show of 
tearing Spinoza’s philosophy to pieces. He may discover in it as 
much inconsistenoy and incoherency as would seem to deprive it of 
all title to respect. jEndeed, that is a tolerably easy task in the case 
of any philosophy which has passed beyond the minid of its first 
propoundor and been subjected to the test of much independent 
criticism. And yet the most imsparing antagonist may have a 
misgiving that after all he has been only striking at the case of 
Spinoza. The soul of the system is immortal, for the soul is simply 
the resolute endeavour to see all things in a truly scientific order. 
Fully to appreciate the value of this endeavour, carried out by e 
thinker of such astonishing vigour, it would be necessary to follow 
Mr. Pollock’s complete survey of the doctrine, and to point out how 
constantly Spinoza brings us into contact with the ultimate 
problems of thought, and how forcibly he suggests the true line of 
assault. 

I will only now endeavour to cemsider briefly from this pomt 
of view one of the characteristic peculiarities of Spinoza’s system 

I mean his uncompromising attack upon the doctrine of fiiMd 
causes, indeed, plain that from Spinoza’s point of lyiewi* 

there can he no place for any such doctr^ie. For,.in his thougM,, 
rile univeme is always r^rded fironjf the mathiraimticml pmnt ^ . 
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view. The peculiarity goes, as I cannot h^p thinkings a little 
deeper than Mr. Pollock is willing to admit. Spinoza, as it seems 
to me, not only uses geometric^ forms and brings in geome¬ 
trical examples by way of illustration, but is always ref erring to 
^ them, tacitly or explicitly, as the specific instances by which he 
virtually tests the truth of his abstract propositions. He tries the 
weapons which he has forged upon the geometrical anvil to test 
their temper. And it is sufficiently clear that geometrical demon¬ 
strations do not properly admit of any reference to a Buppose(^ end. 
To ask the question why ? in regard to such demonstrations, would 
appear, to ordinary minds at least (for no proposition, as we know, 
is too absurd for philosophers), to have no conceivable meaning. 
Why do two and two make four ? Why are the three angles of a 
triangle equal to two right angles? It is possible to put such 
words together, but they convey no intelligible sense. We see 
that two and two make four, and we are made to see by demon¬ 
stration that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
and there is an end of it. Spinoza thus regards the revelation of a 
^ new standard of truth by mathematics as the most prominent cause 
of the dissipation of the illusions of final causes; for mathematics, as 
he says, are concerned not with ends but with the essences and 
properties of figures. This is the type to which all knowledge 
would conform as it became perfect. There can be no such thing 
, as contingency; whatever is, flows from the infinite nature of God. 
' The whole imiverse is an unbroken chain of cause mid effect; and 
the relation between cause and effect corresponds to that between 
^ny property of a circle and its definition. . Each specific determi¬ 
nation of every event down to the minutest detail arises by equal 
necessity. If all our ideas were adequate, this necessity would 
become a matter of intuition, and to ask why ? would be as un¬ 
reasonable as in the case of arithmetic. And hence, too, the phrases. 


perfect or imperfect, good or bad, are seen, like contingency, to 
have a meaning only in relation to our inadequate knowledge. 
They have no’^absolute sense in regard to the universe. **By 
perfection and reality,” says Spinoza in one of his pregnant defipi- 
tiohs, I understand the same thing.” . This is not, as it might 
* seem to be in some systems, an avowal of thoroughgoing optimism. 
On the contrary, it makes optimism and pessiminn equally irre¬ 
levant. When we call a thing perfect we compmre it with some 
type emleti^; in our mind and which we su^ose to exist in the 
mind of thtf,ecmceiver. A house is perfect in so far as it fob^ the 


intentiDn Aftbte or a poem os it exactly expresses the 

thought. jBnt for «abh meaniug there is simply no room when we 
:. of ^God or nature. Each partaoular thing represents equidly 
<nnd. absedutely mme idee in l^e di^e mind. A type is dm^^ the 
indistinct Image which in our mind hem the oontw- 




a. iamnber of Spinosa explams, a« a 

thAfniigak iMMmnalist, hoi^ t;^pe» aiiff genarated. A tlung, 
is not more or loAi peti^ aa it Ocinforms xoore or less to 
the type^ except in the smu» that it is . inoi^ intdligible to our 
undeTi^tandiBg, or more fi^rOeable to our feelings. We oaU things, 
order^ in so &r as thejr conform to a plan which we can easily 
comprehend; bat from the universal point of view such intel« 
ligihiiiiyis not an intrinmc perfection. JVe call things good or 
bad as ^ey are productive of happiness or unhappiness. But the 
fe^ings; which we call pain or pleasure are, like everything else, part 
of Ihe universal system, to bo explained by tbeir plaoe'^in tbo 
qrstem, and not something es^mal, by a reference to which the 
system can be itsdf determined. When we rise to the region of 
adequate ideas, things are not good or bad but simply necessary. 
Bacb minutest fragment is an integral part of the whole to be 
explained by its relation to the whole, but not capable of supplying 
an independent test by which the merits of the whole can be 
measiired. Everything is perfect so far as real, whether more or 
less comprehensible by the finite minds, and useful or injurious to 
particular individuals. It would be as idle to introduce these rela* 
tive conceptionit as to class the general under the particular; as 
iutile to complain of any fact as to declare that a mathematical 
proposition is false because it is too complex for our nndenstandings, 
or to find fault with geometry because some bodily inconvenience 
* involves a particular relation in space. 

In this thoroughgoing assault upon the doctrine of final causes, 
Spinoza fs protesting against the inevitable anthropomorphism which 
it always embodies in some more or less subtle shape. God, not 
man, must be at the centre of the universe. Man is at the cironm-^ 
ference; the efiect, not the cause. We have a capacity for truth. 


because some universal truth is given in every particular truth; • 
but we cannot look upon truth as a whole, or regard the universe 
from,,;outside os something upon which we can pass a judgmmit. 

make the attempt is to fall into inevitable oontiudictions. 
In^;^(^uncing^iB judgment, Spinoza so far clearly falls In. with 
tei^noies of modem thought exhibited beyond the limfte'^of that 
kind of scientific speculation which utters its most effective: protest 


against teleology in Darwinism. It is a side of his teaching, for. 
example, with which Goethe specially sympathized; and witWii^ 
to some extent, every one must sympathize who has a vimi sense , ' 

the pettinem of man in rdation to the universe, and whb> feels he#' 
theological systems havh really made God in the image 
It is not diffiouH to pick holes in the peculiar system by 
Spinoza inter|HotB his thoughts.. The .mathematical 
he satisfactorilyca^ed into details; and thoi;^h,it 
essentiisd to Spmeza's aigumont, it perplexm hisexpcslticm. X 
vox.. XXVIU.’K.8. ■ ■ ■■ 
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agtdn, that some xnisoonceptioii would be avoided if Spinoza had 
I admitted that the word neoessoiy is as much relative to oof know¬ 
ledge as the correlative word oontingent. We say that an event is 
" neoeasary when we mean that disbelief in its ooourrenoe is impossible; 
andj of course, this is a highly ttaefnl meaning. But a thing either 
is or is not; and Ido not see that the addition of the phrase ‘'necessary’* 
odds any predicate which is independent of the observer’s mind ^e 
use of the phraso presorv^, on the other hand, the irrelevant oonosp- 
fion of some external constraint, which is precisely the conception 
* \ihich Spinoza sought to banish from his philosophy. The necessity of 
the divihe nature does not imply that Spinoza’s is bound by some 
external condition which determines him to bo what he is; but is 
simply anothtr name for the nature itself. In saying that there is 
I nothing outside God, Spinoza expresses what is meant by the modem 
man of science when he says that a " law of nature ” is not on 
external entity imposed upon the phenomena: but simply the 
general statement of tho phenomenon. In each case the use of the 
phrase introduces needless perplexity. 

Omitting, however, tho peculiarities due to the particular form of 
Spinoza’s thought, it wiU appear that ho is simply expressing the 
ussontial characteristics of a scientific view of natures If we could 
reach the goal to which all rational thought tends, or look at the world 
as it would appear from that indefimtely distant point of view, the 
conception of an end would become irrclevfmt. It must, therefore, be 
discarded evmi when we are still trying to express our most general 
couce|>tions, however inadequate they may be. For soieiice must 
tend, if we may uso tho words, to absorb final in efiGicionI causes. * 
It approaches ideal perfection in so for as cveiy particular pheno¬ 
menon can be Explained as a case of some more general rule; and 
the whole body of knowledge organized into a system c£ coherent 
and duly subordinated tmtbs. Now, to assign a final cause is to 
say that a being is determined to act in a particular way by his consti¬ 
tution as acted npon by his environment; and must, therefor^ always 
raise the farther qu^on how he comes to be so constituted. OChal^ 
again, must bo answered by discovering the geneifl conditahns Of 
life, and when th^ are determined, his motive will appear in the 
final result as an effect and not as a cause. A final cause correipouds 
to a rdlation between different parts of a system, not to the whole 
system. The attraction of the earth explains the movement of the 
moon; but when we take tho earth and the moon together, it appears 
merely os a fsibtion between parts wbioh follows os a result from the 
mateijeX relMtons of the whole ^stem. In any intelligible ease of final 
eadses We have a sixhilar eyolntion of thought. T^e, for example, 
fiimotu wat(di. The argument is cogent and conclusive ip 
the <«slittmed*case; and its cogenoy depends u|Km very simple 
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principles. Haterials are arranged in a particular form, which is not 
explicable from any properties of the materials themselves. It is 
explicable whon wo assume the oxistenoe of a being acting upon 
those materials. The watch is only intclUgiblo, in other words, as part 
of a groaiier whole, and may fairly be regarded as a kind of detached 
limb. We, therefore, infer the man from the watch procisoly as we 
infer Hercules from his foot. And whon we have got tho man and 
tho materials, tho explanation is so for complete, and we need go no 
further. Tho Stole argument, thoroforo, is simply this, that when 
any complex process is only In part €Kx.plamcd by one set of processes, 
into which it may bo unaly/od, we aro justified in supposing that 
thoro must bo other ooncurront processes. And in this it is implied 
tlmt the new agent whoso cxi&tonco is inferrod represents a force 
additional or external to *tho forces already kno'tvn; and that tho 
force which ho exerts is precisely measured by his relation to the 
rost of the phonomonon. 

Extending the argument from the watch to tho oye, and using 
our terms in tho same M^nse, the nature of our reasoning is clear. 
The eye, of course, is only intelligihlo as part of a living organism 
under certain oxtomalcouditions. The (.][uostiou should bo, uponPaley's 
showing, whether those conditions and the properties of the living 
organism being given, tho eye is sufficiently explained, or whether 
we require tho intervention of an additional agent. And Paloy, 
again, would answer that in tho case of any indhiduol, the explana¬ 
tion is complete; but not in tho case of the race. The eye of the first 
man must have boon put together by some external agont, because 
wo can imagine no way in which It could otlierwiso have conM into 
being. Tho ej'-o of tho individual grows by the intriniie properties 
of tho organism. Hero, of coarse, he is met by tho modern evolu¬ 
tionist, who says that there is no such difforonco between the two 
cases. Eyes grow, as each particular eyo grows, and Ihore is no 
need of looking beyond tho properties, say, of protoplasm and the 
external medium. We need not ooU in an additional foroe; 
for^ assuming these data, tho eye necessarily follows. Spinoza*s 
answer would be independent of l^is issue of fact. In any case, ho 
would say, all that your argument con possibly prove, or tend to 
prove, is the existence of some external being, who is a part of the 
universe, for tho eye is external to him as ho is to tho eye, and 
whoso power mu^ bo finite, for it is measured by his action upon 
the materials, lu any case, you do not prove tho existence of God, 
but of a god or gods; of mysterious invisible agents, who 
act upon tbo world from without, and whose own nature would 
require to ho expkined just as much as that of tho materials affieoted. 
Th6y would be parts of the whdlo, just as a man or a watdh is part of 
the whole; and their methods might bo explained, and appear as 

3 y 3 
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ttSeoto of soaxLO ^oto general oansei. So long as motiTe appears in 
yonr fomnlse, they do not express the most genial principle. 

Th4 argument tokos other shapes which illustrate Spinoza’s posi¬ 
tion. * The conception of purpose, it may bo said, is not excluded by 
the reasoning in this sense. Ihr the primary data of the trhole 
problem might haTe been differently arranged. All that we know» 
or ever can know, of the universe, is consistent with an indefinite 
number of such arrangements, as aU that we can sa^ of the laws of 
e gravitation is consistent with an indefinite variety ofl||pK>lar systems. 
Spinoza would declare this h 3 rpothcsis to be inadmiscme, because ho 
explicitly denies any distinction between the potential and the actual. 
'Whatever is possible is also real. To say that Qod could have done 
that which he has not done is as idle as to suy that given a circle, it 
may have contradictory properties. On this point I imagine that 
Spinoza would hardly be followed by modem men of scienco. They 
content themselveR with the assertion that tho hypothesis, though 
not self-contradictory, is nugatory. If the existing arrangements 
are not intrinsically necessary, they ore necessary relatively to us; 
for without some basis of poritive knowledge, our reasoning is in 
racuo, or in other words, represents a mere bot of phrases without 
intelligible contents. If, in this sense, the universe represents the 
end of the Creator, the knowledge that ho had such an end tells us 
nothing, for we can have no conception whatever of a purpose 
related to no conceivable conditious. 

The argument more generally takes another form. Its true force, 
it is urged, is not given by my interpretation. It is not an argument 
from juprticulor arrangements, but Irom tho existence of order. The 
cause inferred is not external but internal, not transient but im¬ 
manent. One caution is necessary in accepting this doctrine. 
Order must be uUderstood in tho sense in which order is universal. 
* Spinoza, as we have seen, understands order in a relative sense. That 
is orderly which is easily comprehended. And if we start firom this 
basis, we fall into the insoluble difficulties which appear in the con¬ 
troversy as to the (nigin of evil. For we assume that things may 
be more or less orderly, end that tho universe is divine so far as it 
exhibits a characteristio present in various degrees. Qur argument 
to a Being of infinite power and benevolence is, therefore, inade¬ 
quate, mid we escape only by talking about mystery to conceal a 
covert admission that our reasoning fails. But if we take order in 
a sense of sufficient generality, a belief in its existence w rimply 
equivalmt to the scientific dogma generally stated as that of the 
uni&nax^ of nature. Our guarantee for its existence is the state¬ 
ment that the world is inconoeivahle without it. If this be an 
insuffioienl guarantee, we are not sure that it dom in fimt exist, and 
we leave the field open to the doctrine of a blind riumice and the 
survivai'of ludfy hits. ^ If it ]be sufficient, tbo so-ctdled infetUhoe is 
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really xio inferenoo at all. Wotralievo that two and two alwaya 
four, that a given effeot will always foUow a given cause, and so 
forth; and, therefore, we say we must believe in a Supreme Being 
who mainiidne this order. That is, we explain the simplest and 
most elementary truths obtainable by assuming that an inconceivable 
thing—^for matter without form is by the hypothesis inoonoeivable 
-—is acted upon by an inoonoeivable being—-for form without content 
is as inconceivablo as content without form—after a manner which 
is at least oq^Jly inconceivable. Having pushed our analysis to 
the utmost liimt, wo try to analyaso again, and necessarily fall into ' 
absurdity. * 

Spinoza would accept the argument in a different sense. Order is 
not maiutuined by, it is tho Supreme Being. Call order divine, and 
/yon have Spinoza’s god, Deiis sive natura. If this use of words he 
allowable, no scientific reasoner need shrink from calling himself a 
theist. For, in this sense, the man of soienoe may say that if there 
is no Ood wo must invent one. To reason at all we must go upon 
the hypothesis, oven if it bo no more than a hypothesis, of a uniform 
and intelligible order of nature. Spinoza’s position is attractive to 
men of science because it excludes the false interpretation which is 
too often put upon their doctrine. In the effort to liberate themselves 
from the tyranny of d priori methods, or to get rid of tho anthropo- 
morphio assumptions which distort tho true order of scientifio 
thought, they have rejected the old theology in such a manner as to 
out away their own standing-ground. Whilst it is of the very 
essence of their position to deny the existence of chance, they some¬ 
times spook as if chance, in the epicurean sense, were tho ultimate 
ground of the universe; instead of’assorting that laws can only be 
discovmed by experience, they seem to maintain that there cannot 
be any permanent laws; or rather, that the discovery of such a law 
implies a fatalistic, instead of a determinist, theory of the imiverse; 
a blind, inscrutable force which holds together the incoherent atoms 
of the world, and represents the old doity, only degrading him to be 
on arbitrary and radically unintelligible and unintelligent agent. 
And, similarly, in trying to got rid of the assumption that human 
intdUigonoo was at the centre of the universe, and capable of gauging 
the purposes of its .Creator, and defi|dng beforehand the plan upon 
whidh he must act, they have fallen into the kind of crude materiali«au 
which, in words at least, seem to deny the existence of mind; to make 
the consciousness to which tho ultimate appeal must lie a radically 
illusory faculty, and to endeavour to expla^ tho thought in generid 
as a imrticular case of some of its qpecial manifestations. Spinoza, 
starting from the theological view, shows that if unffinchingly 
carried to its logical conohisions, it is frtal to the anthropomorphic 
conception and to the doctrine of final causes which follows from that 
conception. Ihie bddef in the supernatural—in the theory of ^pas- 






iitodle wpteme ^cffl^se, Ihe 

^ voxdiujidti^'i^ as rl^er^exj sas^loo df - likia s^st^aco^' li^- '• 

' iniipl&bl 0 'Coatra^<it£biis; imd, tbe iheotogia^' is ^us, iw ’it 

t^ izi the i»ar by the adoption of bu o^iQrst pxiholp^ ! 

.;;, ;;3^ Maotowhile this tmiv^^^ejuains ndt only reaitonable, bu4 the 
j Very incarnation of reason^ anaohanoe is shown to be a mere iiituion 
. corresponding to no external reality. The resolute inainten^c^ of 
^ the inevitable parallelism of mind and body destroys the TUlgar 
materialism which tries to explain mind as'a ep^ial product bf 
the properties of matter; whilst at the same #ne it puts an 
insuperable bar in tbe way of all flights itito the region of mystical 
flmcies, and upholds the contention which is the stien^h of 
the materialist’s case, the necessity of keeping a firm hold upon 
realities, and ab^irihg all transcendental figments. It is, in this 
way, the spedal peculiarity of Spinoza to expunge from his system 
the whole class of fallacies which ^ring from anthropomorphism, 
and generate the phantom of final causes, and yet to leave no 
ground against the cmdor assumptions which ^e ordinary protest 
too often embodies. Spinoza, says Kuno Fiscber, is the only 
philosopher who has altogether renounced the teleological view, 
without renouncing a belief in tbe originality of thought and 
purpose. He believes in reason and order, the true deity of the 
, scienrifie mind, but does not place the human reason at the centre of 
!■ the universe, and make our conceptions of order the test of its 


perfection. 

Here, indeed, there is a certain difficidty. Spinoza ^otdd be 
prevmited by the general spirit of his i^stem, and by his own 
eatress assertions, from entering the path to mysticism. God is 
nature. We cannot get beyond nature into a transcendental reg^. 
3he mind, in his language, does not know itself exc^t in 
so &r as it perceives the afieotions of the body. This and the 
Who^ argument of .which it forms a parffare expressly intended, 
one'would my, to exclude the possilnlity of any knowledge the 
ab8ktfu:t'“ ego ” or of “things in themsdves.” There are not two 
' kinds of knowledge, of which one kmd comes through the scmses, 


'yvhiist ihe. other is obtained'through some superior faculty but« 
fatt ^knowledge is essentially one. Things p^ceived are ' Uot the'*^ 
lllk^t.Qdueeis of our id^, nor vm aersd ; the mind^ that ii^ is hot 
pj^ywhtp^ent of impressions from withot^t; but ^either Jf^n 
wh^ nothing corre^nds in 'tbe''exbh^al 
of ''nature' may -be^ expr^ed' as,y'weli, 
"'isL of ^' thought.;\, 

ospressly'.to rest;^.;'us 
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of Some of Spinoee*! mott &mott4 propositions occur in tHs 

parfi of his treatise. The intoUeotual lore of Ood is the suntnium 
m bonum revealed to us hy reasem. He who loves God should not seek 
to be loved by- God in tom. God loves himself with an infinite love. 
Our love of God is port of tho infinite love wherewith God loves 
himseilf. God’s love of man is one and tho same thing with this 
intellectual love of God. Moreover, though the mind can have no 
effusiona, or imaginations, or memory independently of the body, 
yet the mind is eternal in so far as |t has this intelloctual love. It 
must be admittod that this longuago not only savours of mysticism, 
but requires some peculiar interpretation to make it fit in with 
the rest of the system. For Spinoza not only maintains that 
God is without passion, and con have neither joy nor sorrow; 
but has expressly said that the divine and human intoUoct will 
have nothing but the name in common; adding, with unusual 
quaintness, tluit they reseni^o each other as little as the dog 
star resembles the dog. The love of God for himself and our 
love of him must be understood in a non*natural sonse to make these 
doctrines consistent. So again, though the eternity of the mind 
seems to exdlude what is called personal immortality (for memory 
and imagination cease with the b^y), it is difficult to say in what 
sense Spinoza takes the xoind to be eternal. Time, according to 
< him, is nothing but a mode of thought or imagination. It be* 
longs to the sphere of ** inadequate ” ideas, and would disaiqtear 
if we could reach the highest kind of knowledge. liTow even if with 
some philosophers we can succeed in conceiving an eternity which 
has no relation to time, it would seem, according to Spinoza, that 
the body would become eternal by the same right as the mind. The 
statement that the mind survives the body surely becomes meaning¬ 
less when the word surviving is uninteULgible. And Spinoza had 
apparently some misgivings as to his logic—-an unusual oiroumstanoe 
with him—as ho proceeds to argue that his moral teaching is inde¬ 
pendent of this part of his theory. Iwill not venture to interpret 
this dootrino, or to pronounce any opinion upon the acute Isu^estion 
which Mr. FoUook has advanced after much refieotiqn. Perhaps one 
may say in a general term that in any Pantheistic system there 
must bo some assertion of the eternity of mind and spirit, understood, 
of course, in a sense exclusive of personal immortality. Perhaps, 
even froqx a scientific point of view* we may say that there must bo 
some formula—which we have not yet succeeded m properly expreM- 
.ing^—corresponding on the subjective side to the objective doctrine 
of the oonservation of energy. IHxe form of Spinoza’s theory is 
partly due to a doctrine -not peculiar to him, which seems to be one 
of ^e weaknesses of his system. Tlpon his showing, feeUng is 
, rssolved inti^ or Is identical with, knowing. Tolition and ktnotion 
are the same thing os cognition. So, exmnple, l),e gives 
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aa on. example of volitiom the belief that the angles of a triangle 
aro equal to two right angles. And hence the intellectual lore 
of Gk^ seems ultimately to mean the knowledge of God; <md 
the knowledge of God to mean simply the possession of ** ade* 
quato ideas;” or, in short, of demonstrable truth. Demonstra¬ 
tions, says Spinoza ohaTaoteristicall^, are the eyes of the mind. 
Through thorn we have the beatific vision of perfect truth. And to 
say that the mind is eternal appears to mean only that eternal 
and necessary truths aro within its gra^. There is nothing positive 
in error, says Spinoza ; error disappears as the inadequate ideas ore 
fitted into their true place in the general system of truths. Con¬ 
tingency belongs to inadequate ideas; certainty and necessity to the 
adequate, which are, therefore, absolutdiy true, or dependent upon 
no unknown condition for their truth. To say that the mind has 
an adequate knowledge of God is to say that it ran rise to such 
truths, and so far Spinoza holds that it partakes of their eternity. 

Thus we reach the moral conception which is the goal of Spinoza’s 
labours. As he starts from a logical development of theology, so 
it is his definite aim to discover what is the highest aim of man. 
And the answer goes Ihr to explain what was the determining 
impulse of his life. The desire to understand is the first and sole 
foundation of virtue. To becomo, as far as may be, incama- 
, tions of reason, to live according to the dictates of reason, to regard 
*<hc universe of which wo are parts as a vast system of objective 
reason, tuid, therefore, to acquiesce in its arrangements as necessary 
parts of the whole, that should be our supremo dominating prin¬ 
ciple. Mr. Pollock has pointed out the close resemblance between 
this and the Stoical doctrine—^a doctrine of which Spinoza pro¬ 
bably knew little or nothing at first hand. ISTo one has main¬ 
tained this doctrine with more vigour and consistency than 
Spinoza; and his pregnant and weighty utterances are worthy of 
the imposing charaotcr of tho system of which he is the prophet. 
Spinoza, however, applies it on a method of his own; and his method 
exhibits again his ad^ity to more recent thinkers. It is frequently 
said that Pontheistie systems must be immoral, inasmuch as nature 
is an indifferent god, and produces vice as distinctly as virtue. 
And as no individual can be independent of nature, none can be res¬ 
ponsible to the God who is identified with nature. From Spinosui's 
point of view, however, this merely expresses on obvious tru^. As 
we have altogether got rid of final causes we cannot find the final 
oanse in the interests of mondity more than in any other assumed 
end. To eadeaTour Jo do so is to subordinate the general to the 
particiilar. To reason is to put things in the order of cause and 
effbot, and not to single out some pArticular i^eoi as determining 
the eause. We have suaply to see how the various phenomena of 
human life or of the matefial world follow from wider oatises; and 
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every moml principle musti be a dednotum from these causesi and 
cannot be discovered independently. Moral rules cun be broken, 
and therefore they cannot bo lows of nature. We have to account 
fur bad men as for good men simply as &ots, and not to turn oar 
eyes from facts because they are disagreeable. As Spinoza says in 
afamoiu sentonco of hh US'aHaim PoUtHU%,h6 means to examine 
the science of politics us calmly as the science of mathematics, and 
has therefore sedulously taken care not to laugh nor weep nor ttiil 
at human actions, but to xmdorstand them. That is the statement 
of tho method which must bo adopted by every one who would study 
morals in a scientific spirit. 

Wliat, then, is the essence of morality according to Spinoza? 
The root from which all morality springs is in his language the 
ionafa(> by which everything /» huo c?sc scrowc conatur. This 
eflToit to maintain its own being is nothing else but the very essonoe 
of tho man, from whose nature these things necessarily follow which 
are necessary to his preservation. This which becomes will in the 
mind or appetite in the man considered as mind and body, is desire 
so far as it is conscious. In deducing morality from this primary 
principle which is common to all things, for in another sphere it is 
simply on attempt to formulate the first law of meohauical soienco, 
Spinoza’s argument is coloured by his characteristic assiunptions. It 
gives some appai'ent sanction to the opinion that his doctrine is really 
egoistic. If each thing is in such sonso seisarato that it is to care 
only for its own existence, tho ultimate principle seems to be self- 
love. As Spinoza says in the TractafuB T/ieofoffico-Folitieiis, in a 
state of nature tho right of each being is tho some thing us its power, 
* and thus big fish oat little fish by tho highest natural right. And 
thus morality would merely be an agreement between men to observe 
certain iniles, so fur and so long as they were mutually useful. In 
this direction tho doctrine sounds like pure egoism. The condusion, 
indeed, was explicitly repudiated by Spinoza himself. Nobody could 
say more emphatically that society is in some sense natural to man; 
or that tho society of a man’s fellows is of all things the most useful 
to himself; and that to live by reason is to live for the oommoii 
good. And yet the mode in which he conceives the origin and 
nature of society as dependent upon a oompaot between independent 
units implies an individualist substratum of theory from which he 
cannot quite free himself. Ilis doctrine, as Mr. Pollock shows, has 
a very close aflSnity with that of Kohbos, of whom he was in some 
sense the disciple, so far as his political doctrine is concerned. The 
social nnion always remains something external and contingent; 
society is always potentially resoluble into separate atoms, an aggre* 
gate of independent parts rather than a true organic growth. And 
though he laboars to show a necessary identity of interests, in so 
far as men live according to reason, his argument seems to betray 
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an artificial and tmaatusfaotory foundation. Nobody, indeed, oouH 
realise more folly tbe degree in wbioh the average human being 
is under the dominion of passions and “inadequate ideas;" and it 
would seem that the identity of interests whioh he assumes could 
only be reached in that ideal state of society in whioh aU men should 
beoomo reasonable. Until that ideal is attained his escape from the 
ogoistic theory seems to bo rather precarious. In one case, indeed, 
and that a very important one for Spinoza, wo may assume that the 
sdution would ho perfect. So far as a man is a philosopher, and 
so constituted that the pursuit of truth is the absorbing aim of his 
life, he is necessorily labouring for himsdf in labouring for others. 
He who extends the empire of truth is making (^quests not for 
himself alone but for humanity; and the firuits of his labours have 
the best claim to be called eternal. For a Spinoza, in short, there 
is no distinction between tbe pursuit of his own happiness and the 
pursuit of the general happiness. But we are not all Spinozas, and 
even a Spinoza has to be something more than a reasoning macl^ine, 
and tlicreforo has come into coUidon with his fellows in relations 
where the dictates of pure reason are not so free from ambiguity. 

The ethical doctrine of Spinoza, however, has another aspect. 
He avoids the lino of i^tcculation common to most philosophers who 
in some respects share his view of the essential reasonableness of 
morality. They are led to identify, in some sense or other, the 
moral obligation with logical necessity. The essence of morality 
is supposed to reside in the abstract form of law; and we have such 
theories in Eantis Ostogorioal Imperative or the cruder doebrines of 
C9arke. Much eloquence has been expended upon tbe sublimity of 
sndb teaching, which tome (as I must humbly confess) seems fit only 
for a dry professor of metaphysics who has forgotten tiie existence 
of the {MMsions. But, in any case, it is not tho teaching of Spinoza. 
H he idmitifios volition witii cognition, he docs not s^ one term 
in the other so aa to reduce all living to a mere process of working 
out abstract f ormuUo. So long as we arc in this purely lo^oal region, 
and arranging things in the ordmr of cause and effect, we are beyond 
the region of morality. We are in a sphere where good and had, 
perfect and imperfect have no meaning, and where we are indeed 
laying the base of moral as of oil other truth; but have not to take 
into account these secondary distinctions. HoraUty must be founded 
upon Boieinee, but not identified with it. And the only aoo^table 
meaning follows as we enter tho region of reality and experienoc. 
For thbngh m bavono absolnte^atandard of comparison extental to the 
world at ]ai^*by which to judge of the good and bad, the pokfeot 
aAd inqpexfecti yet those words may have a perfectly consistei^t and 
intellig^ilde ineaning. Thezo Is no type by comparison with whick 
we qan Judge of the enoaU e nce <ff a being, but a l^ng may be eriled 
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xnote or lots excellent as it has more or less reality. And this most 
be taken to mean that a beitig is perfect or bod as it has more ox 
less vitaliiy* In Spinosa’s language things ore therefore good or bod 
for us 08 they increase or decrease the body*s power of acting. 
Mr. Pollock shows very clearly how Ibis theory, though it cannot 
he said ^ to anticipate modem theories of evolution, exactly fisUs in 
with thorn, and leaves the doctrine to roceive the iuterpretation , 
by the disciples of Mr, Darwin. Every oritio has admired the skill 
with which Spinosa deduces his whole psychological theory from 
this central conception. Morality means vitality. The moral law 
expresses the rule of life which a man spontnuoously fulfils in so far 
as ho most thoroughly fulfils the general condition of adaptation to 
the whole circumstances of hfo. If from an individualist point of 
view this seems to imply a selfish theory, bccauso the struggle for 
mdsteuce is interpreted as a struggle of each against all, wo only 
require a fuller and moro adequate perception of tho true nature of 
the social organism, to soo that the development of the social instinct 
is an intriusic and essential part in the development of individual 
vitalily; aud to recognise in Hpinoza’s theory tho germ of the most 
comprehensive moral theory. Morality is not on ultimate clement 
in tho analysis of tho existing world; but it is the noma of tho 
instinct 1)y which the growth and healthy development of a race 
is evontually conditioned. 

Finally, let us notice how Spinoza, here as olscwhere, holds tho 
balance botweon opposito tendenoios. Ho rejects implicitly the 
transcendental theories which on pretence of exalting morality 
would somehow make tho laws of human conduct independent of 
the conatitaliou of human nature. But ho is equally opposed to the 
doctrine which would give more tangible reality to moraUty at the 
coat of making it external and contingent. The proposition which 
concludes and crowns the Ethics gives the whole spirit of his 
teaching. “ Blessedness is not the reward of virtue but virtue itself; 
nor do we feel it to ho a bl(»sing because wo control our lusts; hut, 
on the contrary, wo control our lusts booauso we fed it to be a 
blessing.” Ejecting, as oxhaustivdy as Spinoza has r^ected, the 
whde* doctrine of final oauscs, it would he utterly inconsistent with 
his whole teaching wore ho to regard virtue either as an eifort to 
gain some specific reward, which would be to alter and degrade its 
nature; or as a preparation for some supomatural state, which 
would bo to make it radioally imintdligihle. The most virtuous 
man is tho one who is most fitte^ for tho universe in which wo 
Uvd; and fitted for it heoause his whole faculties have reached i)ie 
high^t and most harmonious development. He will not be asoeltc, 
for all happiness is good, except in so far os it impedes his develop” 
ment; nor will the exaggerate the importance of lower forms of 
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^ fu^y-iSerdoped iima mti^ oortaiiily be tbe ene 
. Jbaiji intellectual md emotional |>ower, and to wb(^ tbo 
gi^l^Bing Tiew of the universe is therefore on impediment to 
fiaipe^ of life; Ijeast of aU will suoh a man look beyond himself for 
a revDard. His virtue is not of the transcendental ^d| for it is but 
ibe expression of his fitness for the world in which he lives. But 
the higher. his f^ulties, the more he will percdve the value of that 
doctrine which Spinoza shares, not only with ^o stoics, but witii all 
moralists ci the loftier kind; the ueoessity of making hinuielf inde- 
pmident, as far as his pontion allows, of things accidental and con¬ 
tingent and resting on things eternal But the doctrine must not 
be interpreted to mean that he is to live in a dreamworld separated 
by an impassable gulf from the world of reality; but that he is to 
do good work, that is thi^ only work which has in itself the condi¬ 
tions of stability; that he is to labour for the extension of truth, not 
to try to prop up mere dying error; and to promote the growth of 
a social order which has the chance of permanence in so far as it 
satisfies the legitimate aspirations of mankind. If his labour be 
thrown away, he must take such comfort as he can (for it is the only 
comfort to be found) in the thought that the reasonable man regards 
all things as necessary, not as contingent; or, as we ma^ interpret 
his words, that, as we are part of a vast whole which is beyond our 
power to control it is as idle to weep over might have bcens as t^^^sh 
that two and^bwo did not make four. The highest reward whid^i he 
can reach is the aequmeentia in se ipso; acquiescence, therefore, in the 
conditions in which we are placed, and in the sense that we have 
acted on the dictation of reason, though we can never be bej'ond the 
reach of a(X 2 ident. But if a man cares little for such lofty teaching P 
If he prefers the pleasures of the senses to the strenuous exertion of 
the intellect, and would, in short, rather be a pig than a manP 
What is to be said P Apparently it can only be said from Spinosza's 
point of view that a philosopher can show the road to salvation, but 
that twenty philosophers cannot make a man enter it; that nature 
will continue to bripg ferth ^igs both animal and human. And that 
the pig, though he may be whipped into decency, cannot by any 
ingenious- combination of inducements be turned into a inan. 
!l^ atteinpt to get out of this difficulty is in reality what squaring 
iha einde and discovering perpetual motion are in mathematics. !]%e 
hops,that as the free man is he who best satisfies the opndi- 

the higher type wUl suooeed in pnsjlwg 
pil^^^i^za seaniidy looked forward to whai 

."kJ aee heir such a creed dan,- , of a' 

muid) Hve in the pesent, 
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Evbkt;* great scientific thk»ry passes thrcngh two stag^, the ihdnc* 
tire ihd the deductive.' Fifist of all it is J^uilt up by an aooamtdation 
of tkcts and inferences: the facts are traversed, the inferences are 
disputed, and a great battle rages over its general acceptance. But 
as time goes on, the induction becomes complete; assailants are won 
over, or sil&ced, or else die off; a younger generation is brought up 
in the new faith; and the doctrine passes at length as an ascertained 
truth into its deductive stage. Henceforth, instead of being fought 
over, it becomes an accepted prmciple for t:he interpretation of other 
facts in nature. Such has been the history of the Copemican theory, 
the Newtonian law of gravitation, and the Daltonian theory of atoms: 
sudi in our own time is the history of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis of 
natural selection, and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of evolution. 
Practically speahing, no biologist of note now refuses to believe in 
the development of all living plants and animals from one or more 
simple original types. Even our bishops hint a possible acceptance, 
and hesitate a mild dissent only as to certain real or supposed im^i> 
cations. As everybody quietly swallowed geology fifty years sinCC, 
and yet compounded for Gfenesis, so everybody is quietly swallowing 
evolution toi-day, and yet cqmpounding for other equally irrecon¬ 
cilable beUefs. At any rate, the scientific world has long since got 
beyond the stage of arguing over Darwinism, and has taken the 
wiser and more fruitful course of applying Darwinian principles to 
the explanation of hitherto unsolved biological problems. Mr. 
Wallace was one of the first writers who thus abandoned the barren 
field of disputation for the real work of extending and tracing the 
consequences of the new discovery. Prom the moment when the 
great secret of natural selection first flashed upon his mind in the 
Malay Archipelago, as it had flashed upon Mr. Darwin’s miud years 
^ Wore on reading Malthus, he has, apparently, had no doubts as to 
the final triumph of the truth. It was inevitable that in the end 
fresh facts and new explanations must break down the resistance of 
the old school; so ins^d of troubling hizH^lf by adding further 
argumenti to the vast accumulation gathered by Mr. Darwin, he set 
himself to ^ploy the evolutionist hypothesis, one of whose authoil» 
he might f^ly Claim to be, in the d^uctive explanation of zoologiosl 
and botanic^ distrabution. The results of his work he has already 
UB in mbi^ than bneform: and his new volume on Isanti eoAp&iipj 
hiis lat^ views on.' the subject set forth in u c|ear 

{i) itlmiZi/t, By Alfifsd Euwel Wallies. Wi&P 
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majinet* whiob should xuake them accessible to many readers who 
would not Ihonture on the perusal of his more strictly scientifio expo* 
sitious. KoroOTer, tho limitation of his subjoct in his new work to 
the special case of islands allows him to deal with those minor 
diffm^nces which are classed as specific merdy; whild his former 
voluniieB were restricted to the wider differences which characterize 
genera. Thus Ii>land Xt^js essentially a now work, both as con¬ 
taining many later and more matured views, and as treating of a 
comparatively firosh and more limited area. Mr, 'Wallaco has written 
nothing more clear, more mosterly, or more convincing than this 
delightfhl volume. * 

Evolution is tho key to distribution. Every groat type must have 
originated in some paiticular spot, under the infiuence of certain 
special conditions: and from that spot it must have dispersed itself 
in various directions, according to the moans of transport, and have 
undergone greater or less modifications to suit its altered habitats. 
At a very remote period, perhaps up to the dawn of the Eocene, 
Europe and Asia were peopled by no mammals ozoept marsupitds, 
like the kangaroo and the opossum. At that period, Austrulia hod 
some land communication with tho rest of tho world, and it thus 
acquired a population including those marsupials, then probably tho 
foremost type of animals upon the earth. At tlic beginning of the 
tertiary epoch, a new and higher type of mammals, the placental, 
appeared upon the* scene in <he great eastern tonlincnt, and soon 
wholly overran it. Splitting up first iniio sundry piimary groups of 
hoofed and hoofiess emutures, it shortly produced all the various 
races of ruminants, horses, elephants, carnivores, inseetivoi'Ob, rodents, 
and apes, which spread rapidly over tho whole extent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. Those placental mammals quickly lived 
down tho less specialised and developed marsupials, of whom the 
opossums in America at lost remained tho solo representatives on 
either great coniinenlr. But before the rise of tho placental group, 
Australia had become insulatod from the ncighlsjuring lands, with 
which it has never since had any direct coxmcciion. Accordingly, 
the higher mammals never reached Australia at uU, till a few of 
them wore carried there by man—the dingo by tho blapk follows; 
tho horse, cow, and sheep by the European colonists. But on the 
other hand the marsui^s had room to dovolop into numerous 
special forms, simh as the kangaroos, tho Tasmanian dovil, and the 
wembats ; botatuso ih(^ were not kc^t down as in Asia and America 
by the competitioti of superior types. Thus tho mere peouliaritics of 
the Australian fiuiua^ sufficiently show us that Australia has never 
been united with Arid since the rise of the placental mammals—that 
is to eay, at latest, since the end of the Cretaceous period, and pro¬ 
bably hx earlier; for if it had hoen so united, we know that some of 
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i6)ms iiji iin<^ the probable resolt 

of eactern^^iiittog its „■;, ■ 

Ihie. familiar instancy; W tt^en fiA;;i^)baI of the claea of 
qtteeybhf with which MrJ undertal^ to4^* . ^t. suffioiently 

exempli^^ the two maih ^^^nents in the problem* of vHbieh one ia 
biologiofd and the other j^ysic^; Ihe latter* of , oonreie* 'being at 
present most, in need of mcplanation. But the {hysio^ quee^n* 

• again* depends mainly u^n the change!^ undergone bj our earthi-in 
past times. We have to consider, not meiely the existing diirtribu- 
tion of land and water, of polar ice and tropical forest, of glamated 
mountains and warm ocean currents, but also their previous distribu^ 
tion throughout the whole history of our earth. To rectir once more 
to the example of Australia: if that great isolated land had ever 
been joined to the mainland of Asia since the be^nning of the tertiary 
period, then we should find it now inhabited by mammals of the 
common Asiatic types. On the other hand, if it had ever been 
wholly |iubmerged at any one time since the date of its separation, 
we should find it whoUy devoid of land mammals, such as the 
kangaroo and the other marsupials. The old-fashioned geologists 
would have led us to suppose that Australia had been sunk bodily 
beneath'the ocean half-a-dozen times in that interval, and had been 
joined again sometimes to a great Antarcric continent, sometimes to 
South America, sometimes to Asia, sometimes perhaps to some vast, 
mountain region now buried beneath five miles* depth of tiie Pacifie. 
But if this were so, the fauna of Australia would be wholly different 
from what it is at the present day. We should find in it fragments 
of all tho other faunas which were once able to invade it: instead ai 
which we find a very ancient, very peculiar, and wholly endmnic 
fauna, having no resemblance to anything which has existed in any 
other countrysince the later Eocene age. Thus the existing distribution 
of organic forms is at once a clue to the former distribution of land 
and wator, mid itself a result pf that distribution* We can infer the 
cause from the eff^jt; though we are often able to bring up inde-; 
pendent evidence which forcibly strengthens and confirms omr 
inferences. 

Evoiything then depends upon the question whether, in. the past, 
continents and oceans have had anything like permanence, or wh^Her 
they have been in that perpetual ^ate of fioxi'end interchange whioh 
the old geologists imagined. If a deep sea now and ^en ocoujdos 
the site of the eastern continent, from England to Japan; if 
mamiland Qcbarioi^aUy bridges over tiio Pamfio from Ohit^f to PaNi-:;. 
gonia; if 'm open ocean often fills up the north teinpe^to’170^0%'; 
while a systeni of continept^e gathers around the south poie-r^heiiil 
course, the task tracing out the interactions between; orgaiam 
M geb^aphicsl featvqres would be.imposri]^^: 
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teen almdjr tibat in the ease of Australia the fauna itself luffioiently 
poinie out the true &ot8 of geological history; and tbs faunas and 
floras of the larger continents also teli a similar though slightly 
Taried tale. Mr. Wallace^ however, does not rdy entirely or even 
' mainly upon arguments of this nature. He shows by several inde¬ 
pendent lines of reasoning that the present distribution of land and 
water approximately represents tho distribution throughout an 
immense period of past tiifle, at least ever since the opening of the. 
secondary epoch. It is true that the earliest secondary deposits are 
quite m^em in ago, compared with the whole lapse of rime since 
flrst evolution of life upon the earth; hut then, we are 
little conocmed with the distribution of those lower and chiefly 
marine forms of life which existed almost alono in the long primary 
epoch; while we are greatly interested in the higher and chiefly 
terrestrial forms which first appear in the secondary and tertiary 
epochs>~the birds, mammals, and fioworing plants. Mr. Wallaco 
himself believes that the continents have always existed since 
pideoozoic times, in a circle around the North Pole, with throe south¬ 
ward extensions, as at present: but ho thinks they have undergone 
a oonstmit development, which only reached its full form at the 
elacial period. Hence the real and practical question for our 
present purpose resolves itself into this—what evidence have wc of 
the comparative permanence of our oceans and continents through¬ 
out the secondary and tertiary epochs ? 

To this question Mr. 'Wallaco has always given satisfactory 
answers, which he now recapitulates and sl^ugthons by further 
arguments. The continents which we see at the present day have 
probably almost always occupied much the same positions as those 
which they occupy in our own time. It is true evoiy part of 
them has at one time or other been unden water; but still these 
submerged parts were, nevertheless, high submarine hanks lying 
in the immediate neighbonrhood of dry land. They were, in 
fact, parts of continental bosses, slightly depressed beneath 
sea-leveL It seems likely that from a very early period the 
three great oceans—^Atlanric, Pacific, and Indian—^have filled the 
same deep hollows in which they now lie. It seems equally 
probable that two or three great masses of land, oompaotly 
grouped around the North Pole, and tapering towards tho south, 
somatunef united and sometimes separated by shallow seas, but 
alw^s essenlBally connected with one another, have almost invari¬ 
ably ooCQpiqd the posirions now held respectively by Europe, Aria, 
and North 'Africa^ by South Africa, and by North and South 
America^ Even Australia seams to have been relatively constant in 
poifrion ever since the beginning of the Eocene ag^ usd probably 
far earlier. It should he added, however, that Mr. Wallaco allegea 
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. i;«IUK»ijs„ lor.,; ^ I& the pecdianen^ of the actual eoutizteBta 
in palieozoio times. ^ ' ' 

Arout^ all our existing continents th^ runs a belt of shallow 
water about 100 fathoms 4^» Sometimes jihis belt stretches only 
20 miles from the shore; more often it ext^ds 100 miles; and in a. 
few ^OMCS it forms a long bridge of several liundred miles b^ween one 
oontih^^and anotben The depth of 1,000 ^thorns, mai‘]^g wha^ 
may fairly he called deep sea, sometimeb approaches withm SOmilra 
of the aetual coast, and sometimes recedes to 100 miles or more. The 
shallow ledge which thus fringes and often unites mainlands may be 
regarded as in reality a submerged or non-emerging portion of 
the continent. Now, the dredgings of the Challenger have shown 
that s^mentary deposits, consisting of detritus from the land, are 
only collected as a rule within about 50 or 100 miles of the coast, 
the finest mud being rarely carried to a distance of 150 or 200 miles. 
Beyond this point the oc^n bed is covered with sediment of purdy 
organic origin, consisting of small siliceous and calcareous shells. 
Hence it follows that by far the larger part of all stratified depoedtf , 
and certainly all those containing sand, pebble, or visible fragments 
of rock, must have been formed within 60 or 100 miles of then 
existing continents, or else in inland seas, receiving the waters of 
great rivers. But such rocks—sandstones, limestones, conglomerates, 
and shales—occupy the centre of all our great continents; and they 
were probably, therefore, deposited either in arms of the ocean, like 
the Meditenrauean and the Bed jSea, or in vast inland lakes, like the 
Caspian. Professor Qeikie has already pointed out the arguments, 
in favour of the. littoral origin of the palaeozom rocks; and Pro¬ 
fessor Bamsay’s inaugural address to the last meeting of the 
Briti^ Association points in the same direction. Mr. Wallace adds 
several fresh arguments of like implication. Even as regards tlie 
chalk, generally represented as a typical deep-sea deposit, he shows 
that its chemical composition differs considerably from that of the 
modem oceanic globigerina ooze; while similur ooze irom coral reefs 
and other shallow places resembles it much more closely. Dr. Gwyn 
Jef&eys, one of our leading authorities on the moUusoa, declares 
that the chalk fossils are distinctly ^oal water forms. Moreover, 
even the chalk is found only in a comparatively restricted belt of 
Europe, from Ireland to the Crimea, and from ^uthem Sweden to 
Bordeaux. The sea in which it was formed was, therefore, pro¬ 
bably an earlier and somewhat larger Mediterranean, extending 
across Central Europe, and bounded by the Scandinavian Highlands, : 
Bussia, Austria, and South Germany, and the south of France. In 
like manner the large number of fresh-water and shore deposits 
fouEd in all countries also proves the oomparative pnarmsinenee (ff the 
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#0119—a fatit wHoli cl^ly provw that the ocean bed from which 

. they have bmn eleyated hu' never at any time fbtmed'pa# even of 
the littoral belt enrroondmg a continent. Bad oontineqjla or oon> 
tinental islands eTer< exist^ in their ncaghboorbood, ^ey would 
almost certamly have produced sedimentary deposits, as we know 
them, to hare done and to be still^doing in ^elittoral beltbf existing 
lands. OWor^Ter, the deposits now being formed in the deep seas 
are wholly different from anything to be found in the formations 
which compose our continents. 

Thus we dnd that our existing distribution of land and sea has 
persisted in the main throughout all time. But endless changes of 
detail have taken place from age to age; and upon these changes 
the distribution of animals and plants depends. Mr. Wallace will 
jjliaTe nothing to do with those ^eap and easy explanations which 
consist in rmming np a hypothetical continent across the bed of a 
vast ocean whenever you wrish to account for any quite modem 
peculiarity of distribution. He refuses to bridge over the Pacific 
merdy in order to explain the presence of tapirs in Sumatra aud in 
Brazil;,he demurs to the mvention of a lost Lemuria between 
Madagascar and the Becoan, simply because some Soutk Indian 
q)ecie8 resemble some Madagascar types; and he will not consent to 
manufacture a road from Hew Ze^nd to the Cape and to South 
America, for no b#ter reason than because struthious birds are found 
at thepresent day in ail three of them, and in no intermediate 
region. His wide grasp o£r facts, geological, palmontological; and 
bioI<^ca], enables him to frame hypotheses which are less simple, 
it is, true, hut which have the merit of explaining aU the facts 
instead of being contradiot^Cd by nine^tenths of them. He knows 
that ancestral tapirs oace ranged in every country from Soma^nfeto 
Pains, and hrom Paria> to Horth America; that ancestral cetrichejs 


swam about in the Western States or roamed over the plains bf 
Hn gland; sad that we can more easily mcplain the similarit^s of 
Hd^ ^and Madagascar species by other known princi|des thmi by 
auc^n expedient as that of a Len^nria, whosi fiiuna 

say of its supposed existing fragmented Bourbon 
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irl|3d&;if^o.}^ to hii^ 0fitek'ocoik^i4^^^^ gi^logical iime: and it 
haci uj^aliy'.l)een helil>CK>r(dla]tj iio th»( bpinkn, t^^ glacial, 
epochs in the northern ^d sonthi^ -higmi^heres respeotlTelj must 
xectu;||||t certain though irro^Iar periods. D^.' ChoU has 
poiht^ plat that a partionlar combination: of astronomic^ revolni^ons 
<T—tbe precemion of the eqnmoxes and the motimi of the aphelion— 
brings about a change of position in a c^olo of 10,500 yean^ so t^t 
..the henfisphere which at the beginning of that period had winter in 
perihelimi at the end has it in aphelion. At the present moment 
this cause probably accounts in great part for the difference betwemi 
the climate of the two hemispheres: for the north has now a somewhat 
shorter and warmer wintmr than the south. But tho eccentricity of the 
earth^a orbit itself also varies largely and irregularly, though very 
slowly; and it is calculated that when the eccentricity is highest the 
differences in temperature brought about in either hemisphere by 
the oyde in question would be veiyr much intensified. Dr. OiKtll 
points out that such a period of high eccentricity began about 
250,000 years ago, and reached its maximuih 210,000 years ago. 
He believes that the last glacial epoch, which formed the iceowom 
boulders and moraines of our Welsh and English hills, began at this 
period of high eccentricity, and continued intermittently in either 
hemi^here with each cycle of 10,500 years, down to some 80,000 
years since, warm interglacial periods occupying the intervals. 
This theory has been pretty generally accepted by all scientific men. 
But 'Br. Oroll also believes that similar glacial {^riods have probably 
occurred with each irregular period of high eccentricity.. ^He even 
points out the probability that an ice age, far more severe than that 
with whose remains we are so familiar, occurred abont 850,fi00 
years ago, and coincided with some part of the Miocene period.. To 
thm latter portion of Dr. CroU’s argument Mr. Wallace dmnurs. 
Accepting the general theory that the last glacial epoch was due in 
the main to a period of high eccentricity, lets denies that every imeh 
* period necessarily produces an ice age. 

Mere astronomical changes are not in themselves sufficient to 
acocfunt for the climatic peculiarities of glacial epochs; Mr. Wallace 
sho^ that glaciation can only take place when the piroumstancM 
allow large accumulations of ice and snow. Such tmcumulatioiisf 
require high land at. or near the poles. He then examineft i&e 
teardaiy foriimti^ of Europe, and points out that they cent^ lio . 
large d^oSits <ff pr^umaldy glacial origin',''but that, on the con-, 
Ttrazy,4hey .involve ^Un^ without exertion the pSrcyalehce of a 
cdaqMOTativej^'warm aud. almtost tropical. clhnate 
uMer long* peri<4 which thdy wai« deporited. 'Hie 
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of tortkcy. atid seoonda^ timos was also of a temperate oharacter. 
Pvit^g, iiie evidence tpgetker, lie urges that smce this Permi^ 
period, least, the climate of Horthem Europe end America w^ 
uiiMliati^tedly warn (up to the last ice age), while that of the 
AitUo regions was oomparatiTely mild. Hie last glacial epoch he 
l^Wes to have heen an exceptional phenomenon, due to tl^nse of 
nidch high land about the pole, coincidently with the cmning on of 
a period of high ecKientricity. On the other hand, the warjn ArcUo 
climates which preTailed throughout the secondary and tertiary 
ages, he attributes to the existence of an open pokr sea, wit^ 
currents of hot water setting towards it from the equatorud oceans. 
If this view he true—and it is enforced by all that wide and minute 
knowledge of facts in every department of science which u Mr. 
Wallace’s speciality—we must in future regard geographical con* 
ditions as far more important than astronomical in producing 
alterations of climate. The alternate warm and cold spells sup> 
posed of necessity to accompany periods of high eccentricity need 
now only be expected in cases where special features of polar 
geography synchronize with tmusual distance from the sun in 
winter. 

In the second half of Mr. Wallace’s work, the general principles 
of biological distribution are particularly applied to the special case 
of islands, which allow of detailed treatment impossible in wider 
stretches of land. Islands may be grouped in two great classes, 
oceanic and continental. The former are those which have never at 
any time formed part of any continent, and which, therefore, possess 
no indigenous terrestrial mammals. The latter are those which have 
once been united with the adjacent mainland, and which, therefore, 
possess the same general type of fauna and flora, more or less pro> 
foundly modified by local conditions in rough proportion to the 
length of time during which they have been isolated. 

Oceanic islands are of volcanic or coralline formation, and contain 


few or no old sedimentary deposits. Their fauna and flora have 
been wafted to them over sea, and are, therefore^ mere fragments of 
^ose which exist in the nearest mainland. Birds and flying 
insects form their chief animal inhabitants, becaura tb^ can be 
earned put to sea for long distances on their own wings during 
heavy, g^es. Land snails, homo in the egg or in creyicbs of #ood, 


are also common. On the other hand, mammals and amphibia are 
whp% watiiiimgt Blants, whose seeds or sporcii can he re^y tone 
by wiiid ot: comparatively abundant. The degree of 
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of :tiie\«at£9ice and othor ^roduotions, meting upon the Tajdous 
species, 

Li ihe Azores, we hate an instance of an oceanic archipelago, 
where most species have remained fairly true^tb their original conti¬ 
nental forms. Lying about nine hundred miles west of the. Portu¬ 
guese *&ast, they possess ah indigenous fauna of wholly European 
character, only ^ghtly modided in a few unimportant particulars. 
It consists of birds, insacts, and land shells. Most of the birds are 
Waders or swimmers j of the remainder, all but three are common 
European and I9^orth African species. Two out of the three excep¬ 
tions belong to Madeira and the Canaries; while one, the Azorean 
bullfinch, is peculiar to the islands. Thus, a single bird alone has 
‘varied enough from its ancestral type to be considered as a separate 
species. The reason for this relative fixity of type is that the Azores 
lie in the belt of storms, and that stragglers from Europe arrive in 
the islands almost every season. The one species which has 
varied is the bullfinch, which does not migrate, and is, therefore, 
less likely tg be blown out to sea. Among the insects, the butterflies 
are almost all European; but twenty-three beetles out of two 
hundred and twelve are peculiar to the islands, while a few others 
belong by origin or affinities to South America, to the Canaries, and 
even to Madagascar. As beetles must be reinforced by fresh indi¬ 
viduals of their own species far less frequently than birds or butter¬ 
flies, the greater divergence among them is perfectly natural. 
Lastly, land snails, which have least power of dispersal of all, show 
the largest amount of local peculiarity, nearly half being found in no 
other place. The Bermudas stand to America in much the same 
relation as the Azores to Europe, and their fauna and flora display 
^most exactly analagous features. Lying two hundred miles nearer 
the mainland, however, the chances of stray birds arriving from time 
to time are even greater than in the Azores; and so all the birds 
without exception belong to American species. The insects, too, 
remain true to type; but there are four peculiar snails and two 
ferns which have sufficiently altered to rank as separate kinds. 
These two insular groups are examples of recent oceanic islands, only 
just beginning to possess a peculiar fauna and flora of their own, 
and prevented from doing so more rapidly (if at all) by the great 
facilities which exist for intercourse from the continent. 

The Galapagos Islands stand nearer to South America than do. 
either of the previous groups to their nearest mainland. But the^. 
eae probably of dder formation, and they lie within the stprml^ 
equatorial l^t. Hence their fauna and flolKa are far more pecii^M^ 
There mre two large tortmses, derived from America, but now qwito 
distinct from ^y American kind; and five lizards, three pf j whlcli. 
diflc]? q)ecificaily from their ancestors, while two have so fSeix divi^{^. 
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gxw3«t$d})c^^.4^ it&m tbbisi^ frhich peefboky idieniioal > 
Ixi tKbse wihi^ baTe Taxied widely n^nooglii to ]be 
distinct $ and tMs diversity Imrs an obvious r 
relid^.‘to the faeiUties whidi; each original species posseiees fbtr 
.nd^tion to the islands: The insects and land-sh^ are lnostly 
pCCoIiar; while a still larger numbe* oC the plan^ have adapted 
themselyM to their new situation, sometimes out of all knowledge of 
their anoestbrs. 

Oontinental islands di£^ in several important respeots :from those 
of ooeapio origin. They are more varied in geological fbatures^ con* 
taining ancient and modem stratidod recks, and th^ always possess 
at least some terrestrial mammals. Becent continental iriandi^ like 
Ghreat Britain, are. situated on submerged banks, oonneotmg them 
with the mainlandti: they resemble the continent in their geological 
structure; while their fsima and flora are identical with those of the 
nc^hbouring mainlands or differ very slightly from them. Our 
own country forms, p^haps, the best example of thb class. It' 
possesses a modest mammalian fauna, identical with that of northern 
Europe^ as far as it goes, but much poorer; while in reptiles and 
^l^lna it is even mme deficient. One of our birds, howevmr, the 
red grouse; is decidedly peculiar; and two other varieti^ the coal- 
tit axid long-tailed tit, are sufficiently different to be ranked by 
coznpeti&t authorities as separate speciea Among firesh-water fi^ 
we have no less than fifteen kinds peculiar to Britain; and some of 
these ha^e vecy restricted ansas, being oalj found in one or two 
Scotch or Iririi mbUniain lakes. This strong tendency to local 
variation isdne to the difficulty or impossibility of intercourse betwemi 
the inhabitants of one tarn and miother. A good many insects are 
held to be more cor less specificdly British, and thmre are certainly a 
gteiii''number of marked varietieB. These incident dif^reiices are 
mOsl noricbablein the outlying islands, such as the Isle of Man and 
the Shetlac^s. Among the moUusoay Ireland has a dug and a snail 
nowhere else. Altogether, Mr. Widlace shows by a most 
ive survey of the Briridi fauna, that though'it is still m the 


with that of the continent, a confdderable amount .of 
and shows itsdf nmrt xcarlmdlyin the 
, or among the znost scattmud groups of organisms, 
.^ugh perhaps no older than Britain, dii^y the 
disfinetl^^ owing in part to the gUlntef 
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The fauna and o| iSealand have long formed an 
ini^uhle >erux for the gebgrapMoal hioiiO^^: and Mr.'W’aUooe^a 
explanation, though it perha^ makea rath^ large demands upon 
our powera of assent, has at l^st tiie nie;at cd perfectly^ harmonizing 
all the. ifoots. Whether the series of changes which he. supposes to 
have taken place are actually those which did take place or not, it js 
at any rate certain that such changes would have resulted in the 
state of things which we do as a matter of fact now existing. 
It would be impossible adequately to summarise his argumuats 
without employing many pages; but the gist of his actual conclu¬ 
sions is this:— 

During the Oretaceous period, Australia was divided into two. 
large islands, one of which, the western, was temperate in climate, 
and almost as extensive as the existing continent. The other or 
eastern island was a long and narrow strip of land, extending from 
Gape York on the north to a point beyond modem Tasmania on the 
south, and so stretching from the tropics into the heart of the tempe¬ 
rate zone. Between these two islands lay a sea, in whose bad 
cretaceous ^d tertiary deposits are now found uniting the two halves 
of the Gontinent. From l^ew 2Wand, a long submarine spur.or 
bridge runs noiih-wcstwaid towards Gape York. At some time or 
other a land connection must have existed sdong this epur, by its 
temporary elevaiioq above the sea level. But this.connection was 
only with tropical eastern Australia, while between FTew Zealand 
and temperate Australia a deep sea channel has always lain. In this 
manner those Australian plants and animals which already inhabited 
the tro{dcal portion of the eastern island were enabled to invade FTew 
Zealand; but those which inhabited the western island were unable 
to do so, unless they had already established themselves at an earlier 
period by stray accidents in the sister land. At an epoch subsequent 
to the re-insi^tion of New Zealand, the two Australias become 
united by the upheaval of the cretaceous and tertiary sea-bottom»i 
and the .fauiute and floras of both halves w^e enabled freely to 
mingle with one another. Accordingly, at the presmt time, tha- 
flora of. New Zealand presents the most apparently capricious rela¬ 
tions to that of Australia, many families being oommoh to both, 
while, oi&ers are unaccountably alraent. Dnacoountably, .that is to 
say,'before Mr. Wallace’s ingenious solution had been oflered: for 
if he ia right, the common families and genera are those ai the ojbiL. 
tropS^ Australia, altered and modified o| course by change of: 
enmstanoes ; while the families and genera found in Australia b!Ut 
not in New Zealand are those of the separate wi^tem tenoperate 
island: .So that now temperate New Zeahoid has‘relationships net 
the tmpmute,hut with the tropical portion of the A,ustm^yian 
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So madb is aoffiinent to account for tbe main peculiarities of the 
New iSeala«|.d fioiw; but other !&ot8 are implied by its &ima. The 
large ntunber of wingless birds; extinct or lining, in so small a 
OQunUry,. calls ihr special explanation. Fifteen species of apteryx 
and moa have within recent times inhabited New Zeaknd. Hence 
we must suppose that when the ancestral form of these wingless 
birds first established itself in the island its area must have been 
&r larger than at the present day. Again, the large island thus 
postulated must have split up at a later period into several smaller 
but still considerahle islands, on each of which a local species of 
moa or apteryx Was developed. Then once more the various islands 
most have been reunited by an elevation of the great submarine hank 
which still probably marks their ates; and the various local species 
must thus have spread thmnselves over the whole area. Lastly, the 
larger part of ibis new laud must afterwards have subsided again, 
leaving all the species crowded together in the comparatively narrow 
space of the existing New Zealand. Thus, by tbe combination of 
various facts, botanical, zoological, geological, and geographical, 
whi<dihe knows so well how to co-ordinate, Mr. WalAce evolves 
order from the chaos of various isolated observations, and builds up 
for us a complete history of New Zealand and the surrounding lands, 
'every one of whose items is a masterpiece of connected reasoning. 
Even if we allow that the whole result is perhaps too hypothetical 
for implicit acceptance, we must at least recognise the wonderful 
skill with which the evidence has been pieced together, and the 
reconstructive power by which it has been made to yield a consistent 
and probable story. If we are not certain that Mr. Wallace’s account 
is exactly what temk place, we may at any rate feed sure that it is 
very near the actual truth. 

As a whole, Island is almost above criticism. Mr. Wallace 
brings to his task a rare combination of qualities not usually com¬ 
patible with one another—facility for wide and fiir-seeing 
generalisations, and the faculty for minute and painstaking scrutiny 
^ fisots. He takes his subject-matter from all ^e smenoes, and he 
builds it mto a new and harmonious whole. Every page is inter- 
estsog merely in virtue of the special facts which it details; but the < 
enfire winkua thousand times more interasting in virtue of the 
oonidetent'^fread of reasoning which runs through it, and of the 
general which it throws upon the whcle course of organic 
evolatum, ^hole <]^ysic4l history of our planet. 

'■ Geakt ALutir. 



THE TR4GIC COMEBIAKS^ 

A STUDY ntf AN OLD STOBY. 

, Ohaftee VIII. ' < 

Alvan, left to himself, had a quiet belief in the subjugaiioii of his 
tricksy Olotilde, and the inspiriting he had given her. All the rest 
to come was mere business matter of the conflict, scarcely calling 
for a plan, of action. Who can hold her back when a woman is 
decided to move ? Husbands have tried it vainly, and parents: and 
though the husband and the parent are not dealing with the same 
kind of woman, you see the same elemental power in her under both 
conditions of rebel wife and rebel daughter to break convmtional 
laws, and be splendidly irrational. That is, if she can be decided: 
in other words, aimed at a mark and inflamed to fly the barriers 
intercepting.' He fancied he had achieved it. Ho thanked his for¬ 
tune that he had to treat with parents. The consolatory sensation 
of a pure intbnt soothed his inherent wildness in the contemplation 
of the possilnlily that the latter might be roused by those people, 
her parents, to upset his honourable ambition to win a wife after the 
fashion of^^orderly citizens. It would be on their heads I But why 
vision mischance P An old half-jesting prophesy of his among his 
friends, that he would not pass his fortieth year, rose upon his recol¬ 
lection without casting a shadow. Lo, the reckless prophet about to 
marry! Ho dark bride, no skeleton, no colourless thing, no lichened 
tree, was she. Hot Death, my friends, but Life, is the bride of this 
doomed fortieth year I Was animation ever vivider in contrast with 
obstruction P Her hair would kindle the frosty shades to a throb of 
vitalify: it would be sundiine in the subterranean sphere. The very 
thinking of her di^ersed that realm of the poison hue, and the eter¬ 
nally inviting phosphorescent, still, curved forefinger, which says, 
« Come.” 

Methodically, aocoifling to his habit, he jotted down the hours of 
the trains, the hotel mentioned by Olo^de, the address of her 
father; he looked to his card-case, his writing materials, his notes 
upon Swiss law, considering that the scene would be in Switzerland, 
and he was a lawyer bent on acting within and up to the measure of 
the law as as pleading eloquently. 

The night passed, the morning came, and carried him on hi#, 
journey. Late in the afternoon he alighted at the hotel he balled 
01otilde*8. A letter was handed to him. His eyes all over the 
page caught the note of it for her beginning of the be^le and 
despair at the first repulse. " And now my turn! ” #aid he, not 
oveijfyously. The words lew and demagogue and baroneas, qnoted 
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in the letteri were old miiBilos hurling again at him. But Olotildo’a 
parents were yet to learn that this Jew, demagogue, and champion 
of an injured lady was a gontloman respectful to their legal and 
natural chums upon their child while maintaining his own: they 
were to know him and ohmigo thoir tone. 

.As ho was reading the letter up stairs by sentencesi» his door 
opened at the answer to a tap. He started; his face was a shield’s 
welcome to the hirdiike appHoont for admission. Glotilde stood 
hesitatii]^. 

He sent the introducing waiter speeding on his most kellnerish 
lo^, and drew her in. 

** Alran, I have come.*’ 

She was like a bird in his hands, palpitating to extinction. 

He bent over her: “ What has happened ? 

Trembling, and very pale, hard in her throat, she said; “ The 
worst.” 

“ Yon have spok<m to them both subsequent to this f ” he shook 
the letter. 

“ It is hopeless.” 

** Both to father and mother.” 

” Both. Th^ will not hear your name; they will not hear me 
speak. I repeat, it is past all hope, all chance of mov^g them. 
Th^ hate—-hate you, hate me for thinking of you. I had no 
choice; 1 wrote at once and followed my letter; 1 ran through tho 
streets, I pant for want of breath, not want of courage. I prove I 
have it, ilvon; I have done all 1 can do.” 

She was enfolded; she sank on tho nest, dropping h» eyelids. 

Bnt he said nothing. She looked up at him. Her strained pale 
eyes provoked a close embrace. 

" This would be the home for you if we were flying,” said he, 
glancing round at the room, with a sensation like a shudder. ** Tell 
me what there is to he told.” 

”Alvan, lhave; that is alL They will not listen; they loathe 
—— Oh I what possesses them I ” 

” Th^ have not met me yet I ” \ 

** They Will not, will not ever—no I ” 

« They must.” 

** They refuse. Their child, for daring to soy die loves you, is 
detested. Take me—^take me away 1 ” 

“Knn P flwiing the enemy?” His countenance was the fiery 
lough of a tkixster tor strife. ” They have to ho taught the stuff 
Alvua it mode oil ” * 

CSetUde mbaned to signify die was sure he nursed an iUusUm. 
” I found them* oelehrating &e betrothal of my sister Iiotta with the 
Austrian Oount Walburg: I'thought it favourable for us. I 
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of OB^^tbat -cibeiio Wbat she said 1 cannot 

reepllW V'it was ahiw^ my \You^ name changed 

hia featni«s'and his voices vvl^J treated me j|ift :iiB|mTe for mention¬ 
ing it; Ton must haTO deadly enmnies, X was unable to recognize 
either father or mother—^th<^ have become transformed., But you 
see I am^ here; Coura^! you said; and I determined X would show 
it, and be .Worthy of you. But I am pursued, X am sure. My 
father is powerful in iMs place; we shall barely have time to 

Aa/MIWVA 


Alvan^s resolution was taken. 

** Some friend—a lady Hving in the city here—^name her, quick T- 
—one you can trust/^ he said, and fondled her hastily, much as a 
gentle kind of drill-master straightens a &ir pupil’s shoulders. 
"Yes, you have shown courage. ISfow it must be suhmissimi to me. 
You shall be no runaway bride, but honoured at the altar. Out of 
this hotel is the first point. -You know some sudi lady f” 

CHotilde tried to remonstrate and to suggest. She could have 
prophesied certain evil from any evasion of the straight line of fli^t; 
she was bq sure of it because of her intuition that her courage had 
done its utmost in casting her on him, and that the remainder within 
her would be a drawing back. She could not get the word or evmi 
the look to ^counter his dose and warm imperiousness; and, hesi* 
taiang, she noticed where they were together alone. She could not 
refuse the protedtion he offer^ in a person of her own sex;, and now, 
flushing with the fhought of where they were together alone, femi¬ 
nine modesty shrivelled at the idea of entreating a man to bear her 
off, though feminine desperation urged to it. , She fdt hersdf veiy 
bare of dothing, and she named a lady, a Madame Emerly^ living 
near the hotd. Her heart sank Ifice a stone. 


** It is for you! ” cried Alvan, keenly sensihle of his loss and Ms 
generosity in temporarily resigning her for a subsequent triumph. 
« But my wife shall not he snatched by a thief in the night. Are- 
you not my wife—^my golden bride P And you may give me this 
pledge of it» as if the vows had just been uttored .... and stall I 
resign you till ^e speak the vows. It shall not be said oi Alvau’e 
wife, in the ^a^ of her glory, that ehe ran to her nuprids through 
rat-passages.” 

pride in his prevailingness thrilled' her., Alvan smnmoito^ 
his gdety, all his hameline» of tone, to her omnposnre, and-on: 
her quitting the room she more than ever bound to himy dd^tq 


hergloomyforeboding-' ' 

sA maid of her ho^hold, a middle-aged woman, gabldihgof 
tion to her, ran up the stops of the hotel Her tole iras 
geUetol had roused the oily in, pursuit of his dtoijght6r!s;>iHD^^^bq': 
heard Whither Cfiotaldewto going. , . , 
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Within half an hour Clotilde was in Madame Emorly’s drawing¬ 
room relating her desperate histoiy of lo\e and parontal tyranny, 
assisted by the lover whom sho had introduced. Her host^s pro¬ 
mised shelter and exhibited sympathy. The whole Teutonic portion 
of the Continent knew Alvan by reputation. Ho was insurrootion- 
olly notorious in morals and menacingly in politics; but his fine air, 
handsome face, flowing tongue, and the signal proof of his respect 
for the lady of his lore and deference toward her family, won her 
poraonally. Sho promised the best help she could give them. They 
were certainly in a romantic situation, such as few women could see 
and decline their aid to the lovers. 

Madame Emerly proved at least her sincerity before many minutes 
had passed. 

Chancing to look out into the street she saw Clotilde’s mother and 
her betrothed sister stepping up to the house. What was to be 
done? And was the vkit accidental? She announced it, and 
Clotilde cried out, but Alvan cried louder; “ Heaven-directed! and 
so, let mo see her and speak to her—nothing could be better.** 

Madame Emerly took mute counsel of Clotilde, shaking her own 
head promonitorily ; and then she said: ** X think indeed it will bo 
safer, if 1 am asked, to say you are not hero, and I know not where 
you are.’* 

** Yos! yes! ** Clotilde replied: Oh I do that.** 

She half turned tp Alvan, rigid with an eutremty that hung on 
his coming voice. 

** No! ** said Alvan, shucked in both prido and vanity. Plain- 
dealing ; no subterfuge I Begin with foul falsehood ? No. I would 
not have you burdened, madome, with the shadow of a conventional 
untruth on our account. And when it would be bad policy ? . . . . 
Oh, no, worse than tho sin! as ihe honest cynic says. We will go 
down to Madamo von Rudiger, and she shall make acquaintance 
with tho man who claims her daughter’s hand.** 

Clotilde rocked in an agony. Her friend was troubled. Both 
ladies knew what there would bo to encounior better than ho. But 
the man, strong in his belief in himseN, impost his will on tliom. 

Alvan and Clotilde claqxd hands as they went down stairs to 
Madame Emerly^s reception room. Sho co^ hardly speak: “ Bo 
not forsake me.** 

" Is this forsaking ? ** IXe could ask in the de^^ly questioning 
tone which supplies the answer. 

“ Oh, Alvan I ** She would have said: ** Bo warned." 

He Idssed her flngttrs. " Trust to me." 

She had to wrap heir 4uvering spirit in a blind reliance and utter 
leaning on him. 

She oonld almost have said: " Enow mo hotter;" and sho would. 
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sincere as her passion in its shallow vessel was, have been moved to 
say it for a warning whilo yot thoro was time to leave tho house 
instoad of turning into that room, had not a remainder of her first 
exaltation (rapidly degenerating to desperation) inspired hor with 
tho thought of her boing a part of this handsome, undaunted, 
triumph’fiashing man. 

Such a state of blind rolianoo and utter leaning, however, has a 
certain tendency to disintograto the will, and by so doing it prepares 
tho spirit to be a molting prize of the winner. 

Men imd women aHko who renounce their own individuality by 
cowering thus abjectly under some other before the storm, are in 
reality abjuring their idea of that other, and oficring themselves up 
to the genius of Power in whatsoever direction it may chance to be 
manifested, in whatsoever person. We no sooner shut oui* eyes than 
wo consent to be prey, no lose the soul of dcction. 

Mark hor as she procc'ods. For should her hero fail, and she be 
buiferiug through his failure and her reliance on him, tho blmdness 
of it will seem to her to have been an infinite virtue, anything but 
her deplorable weakness crouching beneath his show of superhuman 
btrength. And it will seem to her, so long as hor suficrings endure, 
that ho deceived her just expectations, and was a vain pretender to 
tho superhuman. Tho pusUlanimoiu aro under a necessity to bo 
self-consoled when they aro not self-justified: it is their instinctive 
manner of putting themselves in the right to themselves. Tho love 
she boro him, because it was the love his high conceit exacted, hung 
on suoooss: she was ready to fly with him and lovo him faithfully: 
but not without some reason (where reason, we will own, should not 
quite so coldly obtrude) will it seem to hor that tho man who would 
not fly, and would try the conflict, insisted to stake her love on the 
isbue ho provoked. He roused the tompost, he angored the Fates, 
ho tossed her to them; and reason, coldest reason, oloso as it ever is 
to tho craven’s heart in its hour of trial, whispers that he was 
prompted to fling tho gambler’s die by tho swollen conceit in his 
fortune rather than by Ids desire for the prize. That frigid reason 
of tbo craven has red-hot perceptions. It spies tho spot of truth. 
Were tho spot revealed in the man the whole man, then, so unerring 
is the eyeshot at him, wc should have only to transform ourselves 
into cowards Wonting a oribis to road him through and topplo ovet 
tho Sphinx of life by presenting her the sum of hor most mysterious 
creature in an epigram. But thoro Was as much moro in Alvon 
than any jBunt-hearted thing, seeing however keenly, could see, as 
there is more in the world than tho epigxtims aimed at it contain. 

** Courage I ” said ho: and she tremblingly: " Be careM.” And 
then they wore in tho presence of her mother and sister. 

Her bister was at the window, hanging her head low* a ,poor 
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%tire; in the tiuddle of roomy 

laoe,!^th i.wonum's combative firown of great eyieii^ inJirh^ 
; the.ateireis a bdt;' « 

r: '*^Away with that man! I will not safier him neaa’.^n^/^i^e 
'•'Otied.'..".' .'■■;■ /,■-•'.' 

. JllWn advanced to her: Tell me^ maddm, in God^s name^ what 
you have ag^kinst me.*’ 

' She swung her back on him- ‘ ** Go, sir! my husband wHi kaow 
how to deal with one like you.' Out of my sight, I say 1 ” 

The brutaiily of this reception of Alvan nerved Olotilde. She 
went up to h^ and laying her hand on his am, feeling herself 
almost his equal, said: **Let us go: come. I will not bear to hear 
you so sik»ken to. Ho one shall treat you like that when I am near.” 

She expected him to give up the hopeless task, after such an 
experience of the. commencement. He did but olasp her hand, 
assuring the Frau von Hudiger that no word of hers could irritate 
birn- “ Hothing can make me forget that you are dotilde’s mother. 
Tou are the mother of the lady 1 love, may say what you will 
to me, madami. I bear it.” 

« A man spotted with every iniquity the world abhors, and I am 
to see him holding my daughter by the hand !~it is too abominable I 
And because .there is no one present to«chastise him, he dares to 
address me and talk of his foul passion for my daughter. 1 repeat; 
that whioh you have to do is to go. Hy ears are shut. Tou can 
annoy, you can insult, you cannot move me. ' Go.” She stamped: 
her aspect spat. 

AlvmL bow^ Under perfect seK-command, he said f ” 1 will go 
at once to Olotilde’s &jther. I may hope that with a reasonable man 
I sfaqll iq)eedily come to an understanding.” 

- She retorted; ** Enter his house, and he will have you driven out 


** : X .am not oi those men who are driven from houses,” 

Alvan said, smihng. ^'But, madam, 1 will act on your wanuug, 
and spafe her father, for aU Sfdkes, the attempt; seeing that he dbea 
not yet know whom he dsals with. 1 will write* to Idm.” 

; , Xjettmra hrom you will be flung back unopened.” . ^ 

^^^ Ji^may, of course^ be posrible to dc^tn^* even iny patienoe. 


^on ourselves; it is the sole altematlm^* 
c^ted Jot ^at,” rejoined Frau; von BfliBgier. 




to (3^1 .yioE aronv 
fatoW.flw; yo^‘;4i^g»'^ as wdfl |s nma.-, ^«-kiw>w'^ 



yoM. "W'd haw, we pray to God, Ktde Haqifb to learn of you. You I 

« Thief I '* Alvan^s voice iose oa her'is pee the dapping eohcaof 
it. I^e had up the whole angry pidde of the juan in arms, and 
could discern that she had struck the wound in his history; but 
he was f terrible to look at, so she made the chaise supportable by 
eaying, • 

** You have stolen my child f5pom me I ” 

Clotilde raised her tS,roat, shrewish in excitement. “ False I He 
did not. I went to him of my own will, to run from your heartless¬ 
ness, mother—^that I call mother I—and be oat of hearing of my 
father’s curses and threats. Yes, [to him I fied, feeling that I 
bdonged more to him than to you. And never will T return to 
you. Yon have killed my love; 1 am this man’s own because I 
love him only; him ever! him you abuse, as his partner in life for 
all it may give!—as his wife! Trample on him, you trample on 
me. Make, black brows at your child, for choosing the man, of all 
men alive, to worship and follow through the world, I do. lam his. 

I glory in him.” 

Her gaze on Alvan said: * Now! ’ Was she not worthy of him 
now ? And would they not go forth together now ? Oh ! now I 

Her gaze was met by nothing bike the brilliant coiltiterpart she 
merited. It was as if she had offered her beauty to a glass, and 
found a reflection in dull metab He smiled calmly from her to her 
mother. He said; ** You accuse mo of stealing your child, madam. 
You shall acknowledge that you have wronged me. CJlotilde, my 
Oloiilde! pay I count on you to do all and everything for me ? Is 
there any sacrifice I could ask that would be too hard for you ? ‘Will 
you at one sign from me go or do as I requMt you ? ” 

She replied, in an anguish over the chilling riddle of his calm¬ 
ness : *'I wiU,” but sprang out of that obedient consent, fearful of 
overacting her part of slave to him before her mpther, in a ghastly 
' appphension of thb part he was for' playing to the same audience. 

Yes, I will do all, all that you command. I am yours. ' I will go 
with you. Bid mo do whatever you can>think of, all except bid me 
go back to the people I have hitherto called mine—-not that! ” 

4 << And that is what I have to request of you,” said he,,witib. his 
calm smile brightening and growing more &reign, histrionic, un¬ 
readable to her. And this greatest sacrifice that f>yoa pan perform 
for m^ are you prepared to do it P Will you P ” 

She tried to decipher the mask h#wore: it was proof aga.iiL6t Ji.fr. 
imploring ^s. ^ If you can Ask me—if you oan pod.€vely trishHt 
—^yes,” Ae said. ** But think of what you are doing. Oh^'AUfliny 
not bank to them i Think!” . ‘ ;v' ; . 
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, He In^oierably. He wes bent on winning a parratt^bl^et 

bnde, an unimpeaQliable wife/a lady handed to Mm instead of taken, 
one of the world’s polished silver vessels. 

** Think that you are doling this for me! ” said he* ** It is for my 
sake. And now, madam, 1 give you hack your daughter. You see 
she » mine to give, she obeys me, and I<-->though it can be only for 
a short time—'give her back to you. She goes with you purely 
because it is my wish : do not forget that. And so, madam, I hare 
the honour,” he bowed profoundly. 

He turned to OldtUde and drew her within hu arm. “ What you 
hare done in obedience to my wish, my beloved, ^hall never be for¬ 
gotten. Never oah .I sufficiently tbax^ you. I know how much it 
has cost you. But b^e is the end of your trials. All the rest is now 
my task. Bely on me with your whole heart.. Let them not mouse' 
you: otherwise do their bidding. Be sure of my knowing how you 
are treated, and at the slightest act of injustice 1 shall be beside you 
to take you to myself. Be sure of that, and be not unhappy. They 
shall not keep you from me for long. Submit a short while .to the 
will of your parents: mine you will find the stronger. IBesolve it 
in your soul that I, your lover, cannot fail, for it is impossible to me 
to waver. Consider me as the one fixed light in your world, and 
look to me. Soon, then! Have patience, be true, and we are 
one!” 


He ki^d 'cold Hps, he squeezed an inanimate hand. The horribly 
empty sublimity of his behaviour appeared to her in her mother’s 
contconptaous face. ', 

His eyes were on her as he released her and she stood alone. She 
seemed a dead thing; but the sense of bis*having done glorioi^ly in 
mastering himself tp give these worldly people of hers a lesson and 
proof that be could within due measure bow to their laws and cimtoms, 
dispelled the brief vision of her unfitness to be left. The compressed 


energy of the man under his conscious display of a great-minded > 
ddbrence to the claims of family ties and duties, intoxicated hun. 
HjS'thought bht of the present achievement and its just effect: ho 
had iKuicelled a bad reputation among these peo^e from whom he 


was about to lead forth a daughter for Alvau’s wif^ and he^rmcrued 
tiie grandeur of his exhibition of generosity—^which was brought 
o^ln ifremg r^ef when he delivered his retiring bow jo the Fran 
ym Budig<|r^ slteulder—that the worst was over; he had to deal 
no mpm : now for Olotilde’s father! Women were 

privilc^^ >t^itl|^jl^ thefr tenselessxtess to the divine fire: men coidd 
not retrealiliiiijm Pitsh ; they must meet him on the common 


pnviiepd'>tC;h| 
not retreats^i^ 
grounid of men, 
,«;.revenie.' ■ ' 


Poti^’g eold itsifitig gSfS^' A Hvblier to wmidermmti than 
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ta reflectiwi^ observed bim ^ be sciupTjlous of tbe formalifies ia tbo 
diverse obariioter of his p^g elilutati^ to her mother, her sister, 
and the lady of tbe house.He was g«n^-rhe could actually go and 
leave her 1 She stretch^ herself to him ftindy; ^e let it be seen 
that did so as much sb she had force to make it visible. She saw 
him smiling incompreh^sibly, like a winner of the field he h* 
the enemy. She conld get nothing from him but tl^t insensible 
rottnd smile, and she took the ehbing of her poor -effort for his 
rebuff. j • 

You that offered yourself in flight to him who once proposed it, 
he had tilie choice of you and he abjured you. He has cast you off! 

She phrased it in speech to herself. It was incredible, but it was 
clear: he had gone. 

The room was vacant; the room was bladk and silent as a dun- 
goon. 

" He will not have you: he has handed you back to them the more 

readily to renounce you.” . ' 

She fi*amed the words half ^oud in a moan as she glanced at her 
mother heaving in stem triumph, her sister droopiug, Madame 
Emeriy standing at the window; 

The craven’s first instinct for safety, quick as the cavern lynx 
for light, set her on the idea that she was abandoned t it whispered of 
quietness if she Submitted. 

^ And thus she reasoned: Had Alvan taken her, she would not have 
been guilty of more than a common piepe of love* desperation in run¬ 
ning to him, the which may be love’s glory when marriage crowns 
it. By his rejecting her and leaving her he rendered her not only a * 
runaw^, but a castaway. ' It was not natural lhat he should leave 
her \ not natural in him to act his recent part; but he had done it, 
consequently, she was at the mercy of tl\ose who might pick her up. 
She was, in her humiliation and dread,' all of the moment, she could 
see to no distance; and judging of him, feeling for herself, within 
that contracted circle of sensation—sure, from her knowledge of her 
cowardice, that he had done unwisely—she became swayed about 
like a castaway in soul, until her distinguishing of his mad IreoWess- 
ness in the challenge of a power greater than his own grew pre^nt 
with her as his personal cruelty to the woman who had finng off 
everything, flung herself on the tempestuous deeps, on his be^f. 
And here sh^ was, left to float or founder! Alvan has gone. The 
man raging over the room, abusing her “infamous lover, thp mrty 
Jew, ^e notorious thief, scoundrel, gallowsbiM ” &c., &c., fnghtw 

epithets, not to be transciibed-^was her father. He had oome, sh^i 
knew not how.' Alvan had tossed her to him. « 

Abuse of a lover is ordinarily retorted on in the lady’s he^. by. 
the brighter perception of kis merits; hut when the heart is weak, 
V01^i^XXV^lI.^K4C * 3 h 
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the ereatore. safSeoaxfg shame, hiOT 1ov®p the cai^ of it, amj .seeming, 
oirad, she is likeljr to lose all percqjtion wd hen<d l^e’a flower i^ltefl. 
H^er ory to him.: “ If you had been wisar, this woWd ;aot have he^ I *f 
will smk to tho inward meditation: ,** If he had been truer 1 ^’-^-and 
though she does hot necessarily thmk him untrue fbr charging him 
wilh it, there is already a loosening of the bon^ wiij^e the aocusa- 
tiion has begun. They arO« not broken because they me' W 
still the lops^ing of them makes it possible to cut them in& less of 
a map and less pain. * , 

Alvan had relinquished her to brave the tojpest in a &ail sniall, 
boat, and he certainly could hot have .apprehended, the furious out¬ 
break she was exposed to. /She might so far have exonerated him 
had she been able to reflect $ but she whom ho httid forced to' depend 
on him in blind reliance, now opened her, eyes on on opposite powfer 
exercising material rigours. After haying mjciyed extraordinary 
independence for a young woman, she was treated like a refractory 
child, literally marched through the streets in the custody of her 
father, who clutched her by the hair-^Alvan's beloved golden locks! 
—and held her under terror of a huge forester’s weapon that he had 
seized at the first tidings of his daughter’s flight to the Jew. He 
seemed to have a grim indifference to exposure; contempt, with a 
sense of the humour of it: and this was a satisfaction to him founded 
on his practical observance of-two or three maxims quite equal to the 
fullest knowledge of women for rightly managing them; preferable; 
inasmuch as they are simpler, and, by merely cracking a whip, bring 
her back to the post, instead of wasting time by hunting her as she 
likes to run. Police were round his house. The general chattered 
’^imd shouted of the desperate lawlessness and larcenies of that Jew— 
the things that Jew would attempt. He dragged her indoors, 
muttering of his policy in treating her at last to a wholesome 
despotism.- This was the medicine for her—^ho knew her! Whether 
he did or not, he knew the potency of his physic. He knew that 
osiers con be made to bend. With a frightful noise of hammering 
he himself nailed up the window-shutters of the room she was locked 
in hard and fast, and he left her there and roared across the hoUser 
hold that any one holding communication with the prisoner should 
be shot like a dog. This was a manifestation of power in a form 
more convincing than the orator’s. 

She ff'ien<^ess, abused, degraded, benighted in bfbad daylight, 
abandoned by her lover. She sank on the floor of the room, con- 
oeiymg niudb strangeness of sentiment under these hard stripes 
of iworti^, th^s^^tyliad come. The monster had hold her. 
flheiwaS isJto dungeoned, captiye. She hal nothing 

h^l ot^ obstij^y fo hug, or seem to do so when weaiii^ess 

her tip; cling to ^ semhltnce. of it only. «1 marry >Alywi! ” 
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was i^er answst to father, on liis Tisits to see wHethej lie 

liad jet broken herspoke with the desperate firmness of 
weak oi;eatiires that striTe jj|*^,3Qaii ihen^UVes'to the sound of it. He 
listen^ and named his time for returning.. The tug between rigour 
and endurance continued for about forty hoUns. She then thought, 
in an ekhaiustion: strange that mj fiither should be so fiercely 
endted against this man 1 Oanhe hate reasons I havp not heard 
of?,”. Her Other’s unwonted harshness suggested the question of 
her quailing, nature, which was beginning to have a movement to kiss 
the whip. The question set her thfaking of the reasons she knew. 
She saw them involuntary from the side of parents, and they wore 
a sinister appearance; in reaKty.'hor'pr^ent scourging was due to 
thdn as well as to . Allan’s fatal decision. Her misery was traceable 
to his conduct and his judgement—both bad. And yet all this while 
he might be working to release her, "noar upon rescuing! She swung 
round to the side of her lover against these executioner parents, and 
scribbled to him aS well as she could under the cracks in her window- 
shutters, urging him to appear. She spent her heart on it. A note 
to her fnend, the English lady', protested her love for Alvau, but 
with less abandoumeut, with a frozen resignation to the loss of him 
—all aroimd her was so dark,! By and by there was a scratching 
at her dbor.‘ The maid -Whom she trusted brought her , news of 
Alvan: outside the door and in the maid and mistress knelt. Hope 
flickered up in the bosom of Clotilde; the whispers were exchanged 
through the partition. 

Where is he P ” 

“Gone.” 

“ But where ? ” 

“ He has loft the city.” 

Clotilde pushed the letter for her friend under the door: that one 

for Al^an she retained, stung by his desertion of her, and thinking 

practically that it was useless to aim a letter at a man without on 

address. She did not ask herself whether the maid’s information 

• • 

was honest, for she wanted to despair, as. the exhausted want to lie 
down. 

She wept through the night. It was one of those nightis of the 
torrents of tears which wash away all save the adamantine within 
UB, if there be aught of that besid(^ the breathing structure. The 
reason why she wept with &o delirious a persistency was that her 
ndture felt the necessity for draining her of her self-pitifuluess, 
knowing that .it nouridied the love whereby she was tormented. 
Th^ do 4 ot weep thus who have a heart for the struggle. In the 
mommg she was a dried dhannel of tears, no longer self-pitiful, 
careless of herself, as she thought: in other words, unable may; 
forthei: to cemtend. Bleality was too strong! This mortdng 

8h2 
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sist|p came to her. room imploring her to yield:—if she married 
Alran, what could be their proq^ects as the sisters^in-law of such a 
man f-~her betrothed sister Lotte could aot hope to e^ouse Oouut 
Walburg-Alvaa’s "name was infamous in soci0y; their house 
would be a lazar-house, they would be condemned to sedusion. A 
&vourite brother followed with sympatiiy that |^et her tears running 
again, and ajjrguments she could not answer^how could he hold up 
his head in his regiment as the relative of the scandalous Jew 
democrat P—he would have to leave the service, or be duelling with 
his brother officers every other daf' of his life, for rightly or wrongly 
Alvan was abhorred, and his connection would be fatal to them all, 
perhaps to her father’s military and diplomatic career principally: 
the head of their house would be ruined. She was compelled to 
weep again by having no other reply. The tears were now mixed 
drops of pity for her absent lover and her family; she was already 
disunited from him when she shed them, feeling that she was dry 
rock to herself, heartless as many bosoms drained of self-pity will 
become. Incapable of that any farther, she leaned still in that 
direction and had a languid willingness to gain outward comfort. 
To be caressed a little by her own kindred before she ceased to live 
was desirable after her heavy scourging. She wished for the touches 
of affection, knowing them to be selfish, but her love of life and hard 
views of its reality made them seem a soft reminder of what life had 
been. Alvan had gone. Her natural blanknew of imagination 
read his absence as an entire relinquishment: it knelled in a vacant 
chamber. He had gone; he had committed an irretrievable error, 
he had given up a fight of his own vain provoking, that was too 
severe for him: he was not the lover he fancied himself, or not the 
lord of men she hod fancied him. Her excessive misery would not 
sniffer a picture of him, not one clear recollection of him, to stand 
before her. He who should have been at hand had gone, and she was 
fearfully beset, almost lifeless; and being abandoned, her blank 
night of imagination felt that ihere wa!s nothing left for her save to 
&11 upon those nearest. She gave her submission to her mother. 
In her mind, during the last wrestling with a weakness that was 
alternately her love and her cowardice, the interpretation of the act 
ran: " He may come, and I am his ^he comes: and if not I am 
bound to irfy people.” He hkd taught her to rely on him blindly, 
and thus she did it inanimately, while cutting herself loose finim 
him. In a similar mood the spiritual waverer vows to believe if the 
saint will appe^. However, she submitted. Then there was joy in 
the family, and slm tasted fh^ir oarei^es. 
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Ohapteb IX. 

AfTEB his deed of loftineira Alvan walked to' his hotel, where the 
eight of the room Glotilde had entered that morning caught his 
breath. He proceeded to write his first letter to General von 
Budiger, repressing his heart's intimations that he had stepped out 
of the friendly path, and was on a strange and tangled one. The 
sense of power in him was leonine enough to promise the forcing of 
a way whithersoever the path: yet did that spectre of her figure 
across the room haunt him with searching eyes. 

The letter despatched, Alvan paced hie chamber with the ghost of 
Glotilde. He was presently summoned to meet Gount Walburg and 
another intimate of the family in the hotel down-stairs. These 
gentlemen brought him no message from General von Budiger: 
their words were directed to extract a promise from him that he 
would quit his pursuit of Glotilde, and of course he refused ; they 
hinted that the general might have official influence to get him 
expelled the city, and he referred them to the proof; but he looked 
beyond the words at a new something of extraordinary and sinister 
aspect revealed to him in their manner of treating his pretensions to 
the hand of the lady. He had not yet perfectly seen the view the 
world took of him, because pi his aimed opposition to the world; 
nor could he rightly reflect on it yet, being too anxious to sign 
the peace. Ho felt as it were a blow startling him from sleep. 
They tasked themselves to be strictly polite; they did not under¬ 
value his resources for commanding respect between man and 
man. The strange matter was behind their bearing, which indi¬ 
cated the positive impossibility of the union of Glotilde with one 
such as he, and struck at the curtain covering his history. He could 
not raise it to thunder his defence of himself, or even allude to the 
implied contempt of his character; with a boiling gorge he was 
obliged to swallow both the history and the insult, reluming them 
the equivalent of their courtesies, though it was on his lips to 
thunder heavily. 

A second endeavour, in an urgent letter before nightfall, to gain 
him admission to head-quarters met the same repulse as the fore¬ 
going. The bearer of it was dismissed without an answer. 

Alvan passed a night of dire disturbsmee. The fate of the noble 
Genoese conspirator, slipping into still harbour water on the step 
from boat to boat, and borne down by the weight of his armour in 
the moment of the ripeness of his plot at midnight, when the signal 
for action sparkled to lighten across the ships and iorts, had touched 
him in his boy's readings, and he found a resemblance of himself to 
Fieschi, stopped as he was by a base impediment, tripped igpo- 
miniously, choked by the weight of the powers fitting*him for battik 
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A dkinl^li as Alvitn, arrested on his career by Opposition to his 
enrolment of a bride.!*~thipk-of it 1 ^hat was ^ a* life 

Xihe his !p Bat, oh! the question was no ^ner a^ed than ihe 
thought that this girl had been in this room illuminatei^. the Toaat» 
telling hiin she might have been his own tbir instant, confounding 
b^ with an accusation of madness for rejecting her. Why had he 
done itP Surely women. Weak women, must be at times divinely 
inspired. She warned hun against the step. But he, proud of his 
armoury, went his way. ,B!e choked, he suffered the torture of the 
mailed Genoese going under; worse, for the drowner's deliriuiu 
swirls but a minute in the gaping brain, while he had to lie aU 
night at the mercy of the night. 

He was only calmer when morning came. Night has little mercy 
for the self-reproachful, and for a strong man denouncing the folly of 
his error, it has none. The bequest of the night was a fever of passion; 
and upon that fever the light of morning cleared his head to weigh 
the force opposing him. Great enemies, great undertakings, would 
have revived him as they had always revived and fortified. But 
here was a stoHd small obstacle, scarce assailable ou its own level; 
and he had chosen that it should be attacked through its own laws 
and forms. By shutting a door, by withholding an answer to his 
knocks, the thing reduced him to hesitiation. And the thing had 
weapons to shoot at him; his history, his very blood, stood open to 
it» shafts ; and the sole quality of a ^ant which he could show to 
front it was the breadth of one for a mark. 

' These direct perceptions of the circumstances were played on by 
the fever he drew from his Fieschi bed. Accuracy of vision in our 
crises is not so uncommon as the proportionate equality of feeling: 
we do indeed frequently see with eyes of just measurement while wo 
are conducting ourselves like madmen. The facts are seen, and yet 
the spinning nerves will change their complexion; and without en¬ 
larging or minimizing, they will alternate their effect on us iqimensely 
through the colour presenting them—now sombre, now hopeful: 
doing its work of extravagance upon perceptibly plain matter. The 
fitful colour is the fever. He must win her, for he never yet had 
fiuled—he had lost her by his folly I She was his—she was tom 
from him! She would oome at his bidding-^she would cower to her 
tyrants! '!'_The thought of her was life and death in his &aan^‘ 
laight heaven ^d the abyss.. At one beat of the heart she swam to 
his arms, at another lie wasd^ straining over darkness. And whnse. 
tite fault ? He'i^oi^out ^df his amazement crying it with a roar, and 
foreignly ,behoIdihg,hiii|self! * He pelted himse lf with^ epithets;-his 
wor^ enemies oc^4 not have bem handier in using tb«m- From 
Ali^ signified imeh an earthquake in a land of 
structures as shatters todj^stthp pride of the woj^ ^itueu. 
,^'Was dovm ammg them* logn^ ^an the rolling i||#idgax 
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e{dthets iliatt attached to Qtiie like bim,.Jiecamo of monstrpujs disfoiv 
tioBit' 0 fooll 'dolt! bHz^ 1 ^ ! tottentiE idiot! drunken maeque- 
xader! tnisei^blo Jack Snare, perforzbing sqioide with, that blessed' 
^xconib .tur of curling a l^k !<—Clotijlde! ^Idtildei! Where has one 
read a story of a man who had the jewel of jewels in h^s hand, and 
flung it into the deeps, thiaking that he flung a pebble ? Fish, fool, 
flsh I and fish till BoohiBdajr;.'! There's nothing but your fool's face 
in the vrater to be got to bite at the bait you throw, fool I Fish for 
the flung>away beauty, and hook yozir shadow of a Bottom’s head ! 
What impious villain was it refused the gift of the gods, that he 
might have it bestowed on him according to his own prescription of 
the ceremonies ? They laugh! By Orcus! how they laugh I The 
laughter of the gods is the lightning of death’s irony over mortals. 
Can they have a finer subject .than a giant gone fool ? 

Tears burst from him; tears cif rage, regret, self-lashing. O for 
yesterday! He called aloud for the recovery of yesterday, bellowed, 
grodued. A giant at war with pigmies, having naught hut their 
weapoxis, having to fight them on his knees, to fight them with the 
right hand while smiting himself with the left, has too much upon 
him to keep his private dignity in order. He was the same in his 
letters—a Cj’^olops hurling rocks and raising the seas to shipwreck. 
Dignity was cast oft; ho came out naked. Letters to Olotilde, and 
to the baroness, to the frimid nearest him just then, Colonel von 
Tresteu, calling tbpm to him, were dashed to paper in this naked 
fren^, and he could rave with all the truth of life that to have acted 
the idiot, more than the loss of the woman, was the ground of 
anguish. Each antecedent of his career had been a step of stren^h 
and success. The loss of the woman by bis personal act towered 
above bim like a wrathful vanishing of his guardian goddess in a 
cloud, for a sign of strength and success departed. The woman was 
but a fragment of the tremendous wreck; the woman was utterly 
diminutive, yet she was the key of the recoustructicn; the woman 
won, he would he himself once more: and feeling that, his passion 
for her swelled to full tide and she became a towering splendour 
whereat his eyeballs ached, she became a melting armful that shook 
him to big bursts of tears. 

The feeling of the return of strength was his love in force. The 
giant in him loved her warmly. Her sweetness, her archness, the 
opening of her lips, their way of holding closed, and her hrigh^^ 
of wit, her tender eyelashes, her , appreciating looks, her sighing;, the 
thousand varying shades of her motions an^d her features interflowing 
like ^ lighted water, Bwjaai to him one by one lil^ so n^y hand^ 
maiden mes^gers distinctly beheld of the radiant indisiinht whtm 
he adored with more of spmt in his passion than before t^,ten:ii)«^.i. 
A g^t going through a giant’s eontortions^*fle^y as the rpoe^f.: 
£^ts,;pnd gross, coarse, dreadfifl, likely to be horrible when 
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and atixfed to the dfegs, Alvan wai ^eat-heart^; he could love in 
h^ glaai^f &shion, Icve and lay dot<fn life for the woman he lov^, 
though the ^ture of the passion was not heavenly, or for the friend 
—whoi woilld -have to excuse him often, or for ^e public cause— 
which was to minister to his appetites. He was true man, and if 
he could not quit his huge personality to pipe spiritual music during 
a storm of trouble, being a soul wedged in the gmuded wood of the 
standing giant oak and giving mighty sound of timber at strife rather 
than the angelical cry,.he suffered, as he loved, to his depths. We 
have not to plumb the depths; he was hot heroic, but hugely man. 

As it happened cruelly for Alvan, the woman who had become the 
radiant indistinct in his desirmg mind was one whom he knew to be 
of a shivery steadfastness. His plucking her from another was 
neither wonderful nor indefeasible; they two were suited as no other 
two could be; the handsome boy who had gone through a form of 
plighting with her was her slave, and she required for her mate a 
master: she felt it and she sided to him quite naturally, moved by 
the sacred direction of the acknowledgment of a mutual fitness. 
Twice, however, she had relapsed on the occasions of his absence, and 
owning his power over her when they were together again, she sowed 
the fatal conviction that he held heir at present, and that she was a 
woman only to be held at present, by the palpable grasp of his 
physical influence. Partly it wps correct, not entirely, seeing that 
she kept the . impression of a belief in him even when she drifted 
away through sheer weakness, but the. conviction was the single 
^sitive view he had of her, and it was fatal, for it begat a devil of 
in^tienco. 

“ They are undermining her now—^now—now! ” 

He started himself into busy frenzies to reach to her, already in¬ 
different to the means, and waxing increasingly reckless as he fed on 
his agitation. Some faith in her, even the little she deserved, would 
have arrested hhn: unhappily he had less than she, who had enough 
to nmse the dim sense of his fixity, and Sank from him only in her 
heart’s faintness, but he, when fio longer flattered by the evidence of 
his mastery, took her foi* sand. Why, then, had he let her out of 
hie grasp P The horrid echoed interrogation, flashed a hideous view 
of the.jromw. But how had he eoiue to be. guilty of it P he ‘asked 
himseH agpin'; amd, ■without answering him, his counselors to that 
poor wisdom, set to work to oomplete itQiant Vanity urged Giant 
to, make use of Giant Duplicity. He wrote .to Clotilde, with 
one voice quoting tke lay .iu thmr favolir, with another commanding 
her to break ita gathered apd drilled a'legion* of' spies, andr 
showered hiageld in bribes and plots to get the letter to her, to get 
aaij^rriew—one hunmn word beiween them. 

,... His friend Cblohel von Ihestezt'Was beside Mm w hen ho receivod 
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the enemy's oounter-strolee. Ooimt Walbuirg and Ha cotnpaniosi 
brought-a letter from Ciotilde~no reply; a letter renouncing 
him. 

Briefly, in cold irorda befitting the act, ahe'atated that the past 
muBt be dead betwreen them ; for the future ahe belonged to her 
jMurenta; she had left the city. She knew not where he might be, 
her letter concluded, but henceforward he should know that they 
were strangers. 

Alvan held out the deadly paper when he had read the contents; 
he smote a forefinger on it and crumpled it in his hand. That was 
the dumb oration of a man shocked by the outrage upon passionate 
feeling to the state of brute. Hi%fist, outstretched to the length of 
his arm, shook the reptile letter under a terrible frown. 

Tresten saw that he supposed himself to be perfectly master of his 
acts because he had not spoken and had managed to preserve the 
ordinary courtesies. 

“You have done your commission,'' the colonel said to Count 
Walburg, whose crompanioh<was not disposed to go without obtaining 
satisfactory assurances, and pressed fl}r them. 

Alvan fastened on him. . “ You adopt.the responsibility of this? " 
He displayed the letter. 

“Ido.” ' 

“It lies.” 

Tresten remarked to Count Walburg: “ These visits are provoca¬ 
tions.” ‘ . . * 

“ They are not so intended,” siid- the count, bowing pacifically. 
His friend was not a man of the sword, aiid was not under'the 
obligation to accept an insult. They left the letter to do its work. 

Big natures in their fits of explosiveness must be taken by flying 
shots, as dwarfs peep on a monster, or the Scythian attacked a 
phalanx. Were we to hear all the roarings of the shirty Heracles, 
a world of comfortable little ones would doubt the unselfishness of 
his love of Bejaneira. Yes, really: they would think it was not a 
chivalrous love : they would consider that he thought of himself 
too much. They would doubt, too, of his beibg a gentleman! Par¬ 
tial glimpses of him, one may fear, will be discomposing to easy 
tunics. There was a short black eruption. Alvan controlled it to 
ask hastily what the baroness thought and what she had heard of 
Clotilde. I^ten .made sign that it was nothing of the best. 

“ See I my girl has hundreds of enemies, and I, only I, know her 
and can defend her—weak, base, shallow trickster, traitress 't^t 
slfe is I ” cried Alvan, and came down in a thundershower upon her: 
“Yesterday—the day before—when? just now, she was xniiie/ 
swore it to me, here, in this room; ^ve herself—and now 1'' He 
bent, and immediately straightening his back, addressed Colbnel 
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von Tresten as lior calomniator, “ Say your worst of Hot, and I say 
I will :^ke of that girl the peerless woman of earth! 11 .in 
earnest! it*s no dream. She can be made Oh 'God f the 

beast has tamed tail I I knew she could. There*s three of beast to 
one of goddess in her, and sot her alone, and let her be hunted and 
I not by, beast it is with her I cowardly skulking heasW-the noblest 
,and very bravest under my wing!—^Incomprehensible .to you, 
Tresten ? But who understands women ? You hate her. Do not. 
She’s a riddle, but no worse than the rest of the tanglov She gives 
me up ? Pooh ! She writes it. She writes anything. And that 

vilest, I say, I will make more enviable, more-. Clotilde I ” he 

thundered her signature in an anfbzement, broken suddenly by the 
sight of her putting her uamo to the ^letter. She had done that, 
written her name to the renunciation of him! no individual could 
boar the sight of such a crime, and no suffering man could he 
appeased by a single victim to atone for it. Her sex mxist he 
slaughtered; he raged against the woman; she became that ancient 
poisonous thing, i/ie woman ; his fury w'ould not distinguish her as 
Clotilde, though the name had startled Mm, and it was his knowledge 
of the particular sinner which drew down his curses on the sex. He 
twisted his hpdy, hugging at his breast as if he had her letter 
stiokiag in his ribs. The letter was up against his ribs, and he 
thumped it, crushed it, patted it; he kissed it, and flung it, stamped 
on it,^and was foulmouthed. Seeing it at his feet, he bent to it like 
a man snapped in two, lamenting, bewailing himself, recovering 
sight of her fragmentarily. It stuck in his ribs, and in scorn of the 
writer, and sceptical of her penning it, he tugged to pull it out, and 
broke the shaft, but left the rankling orrow-hoad:—^e had traced 
the lines, and though tyranny racked her to do that tMng, his 
agony followed her hand over the paper to her name, wMch fixed 
and hit in him like the deadly toothed arrowhead called asp, and 
there was no uprooting it. The thing lived; her deed was tiae 
woman; there was no separating them: witness it in love murdered. 

0 that woman! She has murdered love. She has blotted lovo 
completely out. She is the arch-tMef and assassin of mankind—the 
female Apollyon. He lost sight of her again in the prodigious iniquity 
covering her sex with a cowl of night, and it was what women are, 
what women will do, the one and ail alike simpering simulaUra that 
men find them to he, soulless, clogs on us, blood-suckers; until a 
feature of the |iwriicttlar sinner peeped out on him, and brought the 
fresh agony d a reminder of his ipreat-heartedness. ** For titkat 
woman—Tririen, you know me—I would have sacrifioed for tfiat 
woman fortune and life, my h^pe, my duty, my immortality.. She 
.iknew it, and she—look I he unwzinkled the letter carefrdly for it 
to be legible, and..,.olenohbd it in a ball Signs her jmrne, signs 
her name, her name!—Go4.of heaven! it wbMd he incredible in a 
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holy iphroiiicle;—signs her name to the infamous harlotry! See: 
‘ Olotildo von Etidiger/ *It*s her writing; that’s her signature: 
*Clotilde’ in fuU. You’d hardly fancy that, ndw ? But look; ” 
the ooloneVs eyelids were blinking, and Alvan dinted his finger-nail 
under her name; “ There it is: ClotiUe: signed shamelessly. Just 
as she plight have written to one of her friends about bonnets, and 
balls, and books I—^Henceforward Btrangen^ she and I ? ” His 
laughter, even to Tresten, a man of camps, sounded profane as a 
yell beneath a cathedral dome. “ Why, the woman has been in my 
hands—released her, spared her, di'illed brain and blood, ransacked 
all the code, to do her homage and honour in every mortal way; 
and we two strangers! Do you "hear that, Tresten P Why—^if you 
had seen her I—she was lost, and I, this man she now pierces with 
ice, kept hell down under bolt and bar—^worse, I believe, broke a 
good woman’s heart!—^that never a breath should rise that could 
accuse her on suspicion, or in malice, or by accident, justly, or with 
a shadow of truth. ‘ I think it best for m both.* So she thinks for 
me! She not only decides, she thinks ; she is the active principle ; 
’tis mine to submit.—A certain presumption was in that girl always. 
—^Ha! do you hear me? Her letter may sting, it shall not dupe. 
Strangers P Poor fool I You see plainly she w'as nailed down to 
write the thing. This letter is a flat He. She can lie—^Oh 1 born to 
the art! born to it!—^lies Hke a Saint tricking Satan ! But she says 
she has left the city. How to find her! ” 

He began marching about the room with great strides. I’ll have 
the whole Continent up; her keepers shall have no rest; I’ll have 
them by the Law Courts, and by stratagem, and, if law and cunning 
fail, force. I have sworn it. I have done all that honour can ask of 
a man; more than any man, to my knowledge, would have done, and 
now it’s war. I declare war on them. They will have it I I mean 
to take that girl from them—snatch or catch ! The girl is my girl, 
and if there are laws against my having my own, to powder with 
the laws! Well, and do you suppose me Hkely to be beaten ? Then 
Cicero was a fiction, and Csesar a people’s legend. Not if they are 
history, and eloquence and commandership have power over the 
blood and souls of men. First, I write to her! ” 

His friend suggested that he knew not where she was. But 
already the pen was at work, the brain pouring as from a pitcher. 

He had cooled to the happy assurance of his authority over her, 
all the gimits of his system being well in action, and wlmn that is 
the ca^ with a big nature it is at rest, or such is the condition of 
r^ose granted it in Hfe. 

On the morrow he was off to batter at doors which would him 
expected rather the summons of an armed mob at his heels than the 
strange cry of the radical man maltreated by love. \ 

OXOROE HjERERtraHt 



HOME AND FOREIGN ADAIRS. 

The PortCj at least, has good reason to be grateful to'‘Hr. ParneE. 
He has given a new lease of life to the Turkish Empire, and has 
transferred the centre of English interest from Dulcigno to Dublin. 
The Irish question has now been brought forward in such a shape, 
and with such cogency, that it will not retire into the background 
unfE Some settlement of it has been devised. MeanwhUe it will 
be a matter of comparative indifference to the public whether 
the condition of Soutb-easteni Europe be threatening or tranquil. 
The first point to be decided is the policy that ministers will imme¬ 
diately pursue towards Ireland, and this at the moment at which we 
write is doubtful. Two or three important facts are, however, cer¬ 
tain. We know that there has been a crisis in the Cabinet; that the 
cause of the crisis was the proposal to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland; that if the ministerial difficulties are temporarily at an end, 
it is because that proposal is abandoned; that if it is made again, those 
difficulties will be renewed ; and that if it is insisted on, there will 
be important changes in the composition of the Government. 
The policy of coercion involves considerations not only of expe¬ 
diency, but of principle, and that is tlie reason why it is unflinch- 
iugly opposed by men who think as Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
think. It is in the nature of things that the links which unite the 
members of a Liberal administration should be always weaker than 
those which hold together Conservative politicians, and this will be 
increasingly the case, during many years to come, in proportion as 
the Badical party organizes itself. If it were a question whether an 
Irish Land BiE should be introduced next session or the session after; 
whether some of its provisions should be more or less Liberal; 
whether certain safeguards against the spoliation of landlords should 
or should not be enacted j the^minority in the Cabinet might yield 
to the majority, without any sacrifice of conviction. But these are 
not the matters which now press for settlement, and which divide 
the opinion of ministers. During a long series of years Ireland has 
been governed ly methods which experience has proved to be un- 
successfuL Whenever periodical disturbances—^the result of various 
causes, some temporary, some permanent, some inherent in the 
politi(^ and social conditions of the country, some mcidental to the 
year-—have presented themselves in Ireland, the prrotice with 
both parties in the hfui been to resort to exertional measures, 
torpasB coercion BEls, to protdaim 'thait state of sir<) with which Cavour • 
aaidsny one could govern. This policy has had a feir trial. Its 
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miscarriage is demonstrable and is aompleto. Is it not possible, and 
if possible, is it not wise, to reverse it npw, and praotically to pro¬ 
claim the commencement of a new order of things in Ireland f Hr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and those who agree with them, say that 
it is. They take their stand upon the fact of an admitted failure; 
and are at least resolved to break with the regime that has been 
fertile iii blimder cmd misfortune. If there is an alternative course, 
as they believe there is, they demand that it shall have a trial. 

Let it be plainly understood that the objections to coercion are not 
theoretical or fanciful. Experience, we say, shows that the action 
which it is now suggested to take is not adequate to the emergency. 
If it had contributed at any time, pr could contribute now, towards 
the solution of the Irish difficulty, there would be much to be said 
in its favour. But we know that this is not the case. It is exactly 
the reverse. Exceptional measures, coercion, suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, and the rest of it, do not tend to remove or diminish, but to 
complicate and exasperate, the difficulty. Tou may summarily 
deprive as many persons as you will of their liberty; but the busi¬ 
ness of governing Ireland still remains. 

So stands the case, and if he will only examine it for a few 
moments even the thorough-going partisan of coercion must admit 
that most of the practical arguments are against him. If there was 
a “ clear demonstration,’^ as Mr. Gladstone put it, that the operation 
of the law in its normal state was insufficient for the present crisis, 
that assassinations, outrages, and other crimes of violence were being 
committed in alarming or unprecedented number, that constitutioned 
authority had completely collapsed, there would be fair grounds for 
the institution of coercive measures. But this is not so. The law 
in its existing shape may be made instrumental in affording peace and 
security to disturbed districts. The protection given by the Govern¬ 
ment to the native labourers who went to assist Captain Boycott in 
getting in his crops, immediately produced a reassuring effect. 
Agrarian murders and outrages have. not been frequent. In 
troublous times it is natural to view every incident through the 
disturbing and exaggerating medium of fear. A gesture, a sound, 
a hot word, a menacing' letter, each assumes the character of an 
assault intended and accomplished. How would coercion deal with 
these ?, Public opinion is not assuredly ripe for wholesale arrets, 
for the imprisonment of the inhabitants of entire districts in Ireland 
—which is what suspension of Habeas Corpus would render possible 
and probable—in many cases <m the flimsiest pleas and the 
shallowest suspicion. Moreover, who and what, according to the 
champions of coercion, are at the bottom of these Irish troubles F 
Mr. Parnell and his agitation. Then obviously the first duty of the 
Executive would be to seize and incarcerate Mr- ParntU. But hcir' 
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it pofidlble that it Should do idiis preparatioiia aiebeiag ma^ 
to prosecute him in tbe Court of Queen's Beach, '^l^or is 

there anr reason to bdieve that susper^on of the Sabe^Oorptis 
Act is the instrument naturally qualifi^ to deal the pipe^t 
phases of Irish disaffection and disturbance. The pirei^ent of the 
Westmeath Act can scarcely he ,cited, for the reason that' the 
conditions which existed in IMand in 1871 do not escM now. At 
lhat time the whole country was honeycombed with secret societies. 
There is no eTidence to show that these organizations exist or are 
operatLye in 1880. There are two other reasons which seexu to be 
nearly cohclusive against the procediire that its more alarmed 
counsellors are forcing upon the Goyemment. In the first place, it 
is difficult to say that a^l those things which are the subject of 
complaiut in Ireland inyolye direct breaches of the law. The 
tradesmen who refused to supply Captain Boycott with igoods, the 
labourers who decliued to work for him, were certainly within their 
legal right. H it be replied that, though this may be so, the 
influences which were brought to bear upon thein imply'a wide- 
spread system of wholesale terrorism and intinudation; the obrious 
answer is that it is just such a system as this with which the 
arbitrary abridgment of personal liberty in Ireland can eyor hope 
successfully to grapple. If the state of things that now preyails 
were the result of a definite and systematic organization, it would be 
a different affair. Then it might be procricable, as it was nine 
years ago, to arrest the leaders of this organization upon suspicion, 
and thus, by striking at the centre, to paralyse the outlying parts. 
The Land League is not an organization in the sense in which 
Feuianism was an organization it is directed to different ends; it 
works by wholly opposite methods. Life and property are insecure 
in Ireland not because there is any deep dr mysterious conspiracy 
against them, but because there is a sentiment of sullen disaffection 
and discontent diffused among the Irish people, the consequences of 
^Unascertained causes, and jusiafied by too indisputable facts. 
Secondly, it is clear that many of the offences now committed in 
Ireland are not agrarian at all. Thus the man who shot young 
Mr. Wheeler the other day was unquestionably animated by the 
ordinary motives of personal vindictiveness. 

All that can be done with safety in these ciroumstances is to 
insert the power of the existing law with resolution and vigour, 
and while doing thi^ as seriously and as promptly as is consistcoit 
with thoioughu^ w ^borate m^ures which may prove perma¬ 
nently remed^. l^e i^taok that riie Irish peasautiy are now 
zdakmg on the priaseBt sysitem of Irish land tenure is too general 
md too impidpable toVe siq>pressed by special ooerrive legislation. 
1| the Habeas Corpus Act be siupeuded, there will he absedutdy no 
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limit the Executive may adduce some reason 

more o:|!^le^ 8^d for mahi&g. The suq[>ioion in one case will not 
be> stronger than it is hundred other oases. It will be as 
diffictalt to imp^on an edttie peas^try as it is to impeach a whole 
nations imd imagine the e^^ts of promiscuous incaroeration at such 
a time, upon the Irish people; The Government has declared, re¬ 
sponsible statefflneu Of both parties have admitted, that the present 
systeiu of Irish land, tenure is intolerable. No one, except a few 
r^tionary fanatics, denies that the law is bound to remote the 
grievances which it now sanctions. Surely this is not the moment 
to select for applying a policy to Ireland that will produce a senti- 
ment.of bitter alienation from the law, as widespread as it will be 
deeply rooted ? 

If, then, .as is allowed, the relations of landlord and tenant on the 
otitier side of St. George’s Channel are rei^onsible for much or 
most that is unsatisfaetory in the condition of the country; if it 
is imperatively necessary that they should be readjusted; if the 
legislature is pledged to address itself to the business of this read¬ 
justment without delay, it cannot bo wise to take a step which will 
produce in Ireland such profound and general anger against the 
English Gbvernment as to cause the Irish people to condemn by 
anticipation, and to regard with suspicion, whatever reforms that 
Government may concede. The resort to exceptional law is 
itself a reflection upon the character of the normal law; in this 
case its effect will be to aggravate in perpetuity the difficulties 
with which the normal law will have to contend. 

But let us look at the matter in another Ught. It is agreed that 
exceptional powers are to be granted, and the Habeas Corpus Act 
suspended. Parliament must be convened, and the necessary statute 
obtained.; Now the first effect of this proceeding would be so consider¬ 
able a modification in the personnel of the Government, that it would 
no longer be the same administration which took office seven months 
ago. It is no secret that if the Cabinet should decide in favour of 
suspension, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chambmrlain would resign, and that 
Sir Charles Dilke and probably one or two other subordinate members 
of the Government would follow. Mr. Gladstone would of course be 
able to fill their places. Would he he able to secure for himself and 
his collogues the support which the presence of Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Charles DUke now guarantees to him ? It is 
extremely doubtful. At least half the ministerial majority in the 
House of Commons is Badical, and considers itself incompletely 
represented in the* Administration already. The great feature, at 
the gene^ election' was the success of the Badical coadidatesi, while 
it is a matter (ff demonstration that without the assistance 
organization of BadicaHean the greatest liberal victoiy ever kndipt 
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would not have been won. Mr. Gladstone’s reconstituted Cabinet 
might be in itself excellent. But it would not command, however 
loyally the displaced or retired ministers gave it their support, 
Ihe confidence of the House of Commons, and would not sstisify the 
country. In the nature of things it would be impossible to delay 
the catastrophe, and the final dissolution of the Gorehiment would 
be merely a question of time. But there is another matter to be con¬ 
sidered. Supposing all this to have taken place. Supposing, that is, 
the fatal resolution to hare been arrived at; the Badic^l ministers to 
hare resigned, and an immediate meeting of Parliament to be fixed; 
would the practical diffioully be at an end ? By no means. It 
would, ind^, be only just beginning. The House of Commons 
might at once take the Irish Cberoion Bill into consideration; or the 
Government, foreseeing the obstacles which it was likely to en¬ 
counter with regard to that measure, might give priority to cmrtalh 
proposals for changing the procedure of the chamber. It is believed 
that the latter alternative would be adopted, and that the first 
thing which would be done would be to submit proposals for the 
introduction of the elMure. If the latter coarse was followed it is 
certain that it would be resisted not less resolutely and systematic¬ 
ally than the former. The Conservative opposition would make 
common cause with the Irish members, and all the familiar devices 
of obstruction would be resorted to on a larger scale than has ever 
yet been witnessed. If, on the other hand, the Coercion Bill were 
introduced without any preliminary procedure, it would be met with 
an opposition quite as vehement. Every inch of ground would be 
fought over, and it would be hopeless to think of passing the measure 
before Christmas. 

There are other objections equally practical and pertinent to an 
application to Parliament for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. It would enormously increase and complicate the difficdities 
with which members will have to contend in the matter of their 
Irish Land Bill. With Ireland under military law Mr. Parnell and 
his followers would refuse to be content with anything less than a 
measure which it is certain the English Pai'llataedt would not grant. 
The Bill would be received in a spirit not of conciliation but of 
embittmed distrust, and its fate would not be doubtful. It would be 
defeated, and the condition of Irdand would meanwhile go from bad to 
worse. Or supposing that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act suc¬ 
ceeded in ^ving to !|reland the semblance of tjranquiUity, and suppres¬ 
sing the agraiia^. agii^tion; is it not sure that in this event the Con- 
sen^tives woald deolnre l^t^he argument for Irish Reform had dis- 
a^)eared, tbatthere.'^sal^^onin the'principleof 
even though this were hut another name for dumhering levolution, 
that nothing would bo done tiU there was a new putbi^ak. Ihis 
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is ysh&t bas. slwap ha^pea^ jii^^rto iu j^gard to Lish affains, and . 
tbere is too mizob reason, to b^Iieva that if tbe opportunitjr presented 
itself it would happen ag^n^^' 

The true and abiding remedy for Irish troubles, lies not in extra¬ 
ordinary measures of repression, but in just measures of reform.. It 
is, inde^, just oonoeivable that when Parliament meets in January 
—and there is little doi^bt it will—new forms of Irish disturbances 
may have developed themselves, and that they will have to be dealt 
wilh by new and exceptional methods. But that this will be the 
case there is no probability now. Should such a contingency be 
realised, it may he imperative to introduco a Bill of the kind that the 
fanatics of coercion would have fain witnessed six weeks ago. But 
it will bo distinctly understood that this measure is conditional on, and 
preliminary to, a bold, comprehensive, and drastic Lund Bill. That 
is the great business of tlie immediate future, and on their capacity 
and determination to settle it the honour and reputation of the 
Cabinet depend. Ireland and England alike expect them to do so. 
If there is one point on which more than another the opiniop. of the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom expressed itself at the last 
general election it was that of Irish policy. Even the Conservatives 
declared their conviction that the time for abandoning what Lord 
Beaconsfield once called the “ principles of Cromwejl ” had arrived, 
and some representatives of the then Government let it be under¬ 
stood, though they did not officially m^e any categorical state¬ 
ment of the fact, that they would not apply to Parliament for power 
to re-enact the Peace Preservation Act. There was not a Liberal 
candidate of any importance who did not devote some portion of his 
electoral speeches to the Irish land question. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Bright, Lord Hartington, ^Mr. Chamberlain alike pro¬ 
claimed that it must be the subject of speedy legislation. Tho issue 
was placed before tbe country in the clearest and the most emphatic 
manner; and when the result of the appeal to the nation wns an 
overwhdming Liberal majority, it was, amongst other reasons, 
because the Liberal leaders had pledged themselves to improve the 
relations of Irish peasants and Irkh proprietors. We are, therefore, 
satisEed that the Government in disch4rg^ng this, promise wall have 
the support of the EngUsh people at latgfe. To what extent will it 
have the support of Parliament, and what are the prospepts of any' 
measure on the subject Which may be b^ght forward in ihe second 
chamber of the legislature P ‘ , 

As it happen^, we are . not^thout definite data for forming on 
opinion on these matters; '^e^.know something of the lines oh. 
which the Bili.hiust prooeed--&t is, we know what is the minimhm 
which its provisions must satli^. It must give fixity of 
must ensure tents, and giye ^e tenant free shle of his 
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Laod Aiot of 1870 baa bee^ a paat^ fa^ui^ h^^se it did JU^ 
lati^ these two last condiHons. It was vague Wd 'jt^gati^ where 
it *ilu!aiid jmve been and js^tkular; it relied too nsmeh^ in 

some of its clauses, upon the ^tft^dity of unwritten custom; it 
extended, for instance, the Ulst6r''’^ge without saying - what the 
Ulster usage was ; it conferred benbdts, but it opened the door for 
litigation. These evils will all of them have to be avoided, aud 
something is gained when a recognition of this necessity, as Well as of 
the necessity of the Bill itself, is made by a variety of representative 
proprietors, Conservative as well as Liberal It is thus certain that th4re 
will be a considerable disposition even on the part of tiie Oonservative 
Irish landlords in the House of Lords to regard with favour, or at 
least to think before they oppose, any measure which the Oovemment 
may introduce. So long as the law continues iu its present shape, not 
only has the Irish tenant a grievance but tbe Irish ownar is generally 
at a loss. Fixity of tenure, it is said, carries with it the ^principle of 
confiseation. That may or may not he the case; but the Irish 
landlord is already beginning to feel that he may encounter worse 
evils than measures of territorial reform even though they imply the 
principle of confisoation. If the land ceases to have a marketable 
value, if his farms remain indefinitely unlet, if instead of getting 
diminished refits he gets no rents at aU, it will be meagre consolation 
to him to i^'told that at^ least ho has resisted the insertion of the 
thin end of tiie wedge.” Of course to a certain extmit any 
Irish Land Bill must involve a violation of the common saws of 
political oooncnny. If there is a difficulty, supply and demand are 
the two terms in the equation which ought to settle *it. Even 
amongst the rigid economists of the Badical School there is likely to 
he some objection to tbe measure which the Government are hound 
tdl introduce. But after all, what is political economy P What are 
its commandments, and what are their ultimate sanctions? The 
laws of political economy are brcMuI’ deductions from historical mcpe- 
lifioce^ and from the social state of nations at various epochs. . Where 
mention is made of the oorrelatively regulating influmice of supply 
demand, what is meant is that given an equality of condi¬ 
tio^ there will be equality of resulte. But in Ireland tbe 
equaU^ of Conditions does not mdst. In England a man may 
m^e bis Choice, between agriculture and trade; in Ireland agrionl- 
tote ideim la j^otim open to him. . The eeonomio doctrine of 
- toiq>ly ..afid ^ 
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/ thot^h the oppositi(m to the Bill wifi be resolute aM 'pto- 
it may mivobre^oiie or two seeemietis from'Mr. Glad- 
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^y^a«, it is iot impossible^ it isxiot eTisa, we tbinl^ ;^pr(H 
iKaldei tbateiter ^ving goaeihroagb tbe House of Oommons it may 
be accepted by the House of Lords. .Bmiogthe ne;:stfewwedks we 
must ea^eotto hear mauy'rumoturs of ooalitimi. between the Moderate 
Liberals and Whigs »ad the Oonseryatiyes. The idea has, of oourae, 
some phrasibility about it, nod there may semn no mson why the 
report‘should not be -vorffied aameT or later by the event. The 
Buke of Argyll and Lord Selbome naturally regard the proposal of 
the ministerial legidation for Ireland with something more thmi 
coldness, and there are nmy new members of the Liberal parly who 
are as little entlhusiastie on the subject But when it comes to be a 
question of common action between tbe Liberal nudcontents and the 
Opposition, much depends on the temper that is likely to animate 
the Conservative piurty in the House of Oommons. How, there is 
reason to believe that Sir Stafford Horthcote will not retain next 
session even the pale shadow of authority which he wielded dx 
months ago. The aspiring spiiits who sit below the gangway, and 
to whom Lord Beaconsfield as he was thirty years since, and Lord 
Salisbury as he is now,, are the two groat m^els of Tory statesman¬ 
ship; are rapidly shaking off the restraining influences of the late 
Ohanoellor of the Exchequer. They are aU aflame for the fray; 
they thirst for political bloodshed; they have resolved to throw the 
counsds of Conservatism to the winds. Sir Stafford Horihoote may 
protest; but as vainly as Phaethon endeavoured to ctucbl^ coUZieKW pf 
the sun. Lord Beaconsfleld may approve or dis^potrii^ but there is 
not the dightest probability that he will interfere; aad^ as a matter 
of fact, there can be no doubt that his secret lympathies are on the 
side of thb defiant and intrepidThis, howew^ is not the 
attitude which is likely to secure the adhesion of the d isa ffected 
Liberals. If the ConservatiYes wished to detach any section of its 
supporters from the Government, they ought to set to work in a 
very different way. They should do or say nothing which could 
expose them to the charge of violent and reactionary stint^y. 
They should merge the partisan in the dispassionate poUtioian-^ 
who has no personal objection to Mr. Gladstone or the (^vernmant, | 
but who is oonoemed above all things for the prinoijdes of > 

statesmanship and the welfare of the country. There m np doubt 
that this is exactly tiie aspect which the most conspicuofla seoticati^ f 
the opposition wfll not present aod will not o^ to proa6nt.'i 
would be difficult for them to devise any other moire effi»Otite 
of hdpng the Government. In, proportion as tiia 
Salisbary and Lord Randolph Cffiutohill wax, and thai ol;'^ 
fbrd Hm^oote wanes, the popular feeling in Amur ^ 
grOw;at®onger and steadier;-',' . - :-v?- ' i 

But so fur as tb» Ii^h Land BUI of tho.GnvOfnmonli./^ 
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tbe practicall}’ important qun<tlioo is, Wbat will tho House of Tiords 
doV Nine months ago Lord Bedconsficld domoustratively produimod 
that he was in fayour of u policy of combat, Tho signs of tho times, 
ho said, pointed In tho direction of an pttuck on tho landed system, 
and now ho was doioruiinod to act 9pon tho oHiu maxim. 

As wo have scon, there arc consid^tions which may well induce 
liim to alter his programme, and it may bo confidently predielod 
that if tho Tory louder does not on i-elicetion holievo tho field of 
ae(iou to bo hapjaly <how n, he will ahstuiii from giving his odvor- 
sarich serious battle. It is not only to tenants but to landlords 
themselves that the coming measure wll furnish relief, MoreOAor, 
tho eonscquonccs might he of an cx<*ocdingly inconvenient character 
if the House of Lords nere to throw out the ministerial band Bill, 
and political results of as anti-(''onservathe a character as It is 
possihie to <*onooi\t‘ might ensue. The existeneo of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Go\crumenl would bo staked upon tho success of the 
measure. If the Bill were Tejectt*d by the Peers, there can ho 
no doubt that the IVlinister would appeal to the country. And \Aheu 
tho grc.it struggle came, when th<* dissolution w.is announced, and 
we 'wero in tho midst of the second gunoial eloctiou that y onld h no 
taken place during a period of oigliteeu months, what is tlif* i>sii<» 
which would be befoie tbo constituencies i' Th(' elector" v'ould be in 
effect asked to pronounce wbclhcr tho 1 louse of Lords uas to be 
2>crniilted in future to dominate and control tho House of Commons. 
No more dangerous question from tlie CoiiserMitive iioint of \iew 
could be possibly presented to tbi' (deotois to decide. It is the pai t, 
us it is the constant object and aim of true Conservatism, to u\oul 
lai&ing great constitutional issues, andne\er to propound problem' 
whoso solution afibets the organic arrangements of an historic polity. 
Loi*d Beaconsfiold kno\is tho wisdom of this as well as any one 
For these reasons we are disposed to think that Lord Bcncoubfield 
Sind his followers in the Peers will take heed sorionsly to themsches 
how they dispatch any Irish Land Bill which may be introduced. 
The difficulties in the way of jutssiug such a measure are enormous, 
but tho dangers of rejecting it are greater still. 
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